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FOREWORD 


My young colleague 1 Harsh Dev Malavlya, has 
already written with distinction 'on coiq>llcated 
subjects. His boQilc cm the land problem In India Is 
probably the best sununary ojf present conditions In 
this country and of what has been done and ^at 
reaoalns to be done. 

He has now undertaken the writing of a boc^ 
on Village Panchayats In India. I have cmly read 
one or two chapters of this book, but I have been 
lo^ressed by then. He has not confined himself to 
describing the old Indian Village Panchayats, but 
has spread out his net wider and Included similar 
developments In other countries. In the result, his 
book tends to becoaie a story of the development of 
early civilisations, with special reference, of 
course, to India. 

This Is a fascinating subject. In our 
entanglement with the problems of today, we are apt 
to forget what hsqppened In the past. And yet. It 
Is this past out of vdilch we have grown and which 
has conditimed us. Therefore, the study of the past 
1$ not only Interesting In itself, but Is helpful in 
understanding the present. 

I hope that this book will have a wide 
audience. 


New Delhi, 

15th February, 1956. 


INTRODUCTION 


viewing the problem of Village Panchayats in India, as indeed all our 
problems, we have to keep before us the outlook of integrated human 
growth and development. It is a signal contribution of our country’s heritage 
that only that growth survives and that developmental activity has a lasting 
value in which the process envelops all the aspects of human existence 
and works from within. This has given our leadership a perspective of an 
integrated development of human personality. In this process, the individual 
citizen has to be provided with opportunities to evolve himself through his 
own selected mediums in the social, economic and political fields. In a 
vast country like India, it would be impossible for the State to fulfil this 
function, and hence the emphasis on village society and economy and Village 
Panchayat wherein the individual, while fulfilling his duty to his country, 
can also have an opportunity to evolve himself. Village has been the base 
of our society and its economy, and Village Panchayat has been its medium 
through long centuries. Similarly, the process of social integration can be 
attained and its progress enhanced only if it is simultaneously accompanied 
by a process of emotional integration. Actually, emotional integration 
expedites the process of social and psychological integration. 

It is because these basic approaches have always been present in the 
minds of Indian social thinkers from ancient times that we have been able 
to maintain the fabric of India’s cultural integrity and polity, and that 
too despite many a blasting hurricane. The British attempted a cultural 
conquest of the country as had never been done before, and as a part of this 
attempt they destroyed our Village Panchayat system. 

It is, therefore, necessary to reorientate our minds. The Village 
Panchayat is not merely a decentralised form of administration. It is a 
medium through which we want the Indian people in the rural areas to 
express themselves on the administrative, social and economic problems of 
the country and evolve an integrated Indian community through a process 
of emotional integration. It is not only that we want every citizen of the 
country in the rural areas to actively associate himself with the governance 
of the country through Village Panchayats, but we want to provide him 
with an opportunity to express himself through this system, and help him 
in the process to develop himself into an integrated citizen of an integrated 
State. 

This is the basic approach The soul of democracy is not merely 
mechanical rule of a numerical temporary majority. But it is the medium 
for transmitting a sense of participation in the process of evolution of 
Indian Society, the governance of the country and in the development thereof. 
It is this feeling which can be the hard rock on which the structure of 
democracy will find a solid base. So long as that ‘feel’ is missing, whatever 
the quantum of physical participation of the people on the side of the 
admiriistration or development work, the experiments in democracy will 
not take roots. 

It is in this context that we have to read the Article in our Constitution 
declaring that the village will be the unit of democratic society in India. 
The question is how to implement this Directive Principle in the Constitu¬ 
tion. We cannot afford to forget the conditions prevailing at present in 
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the rural areas. At one time our rural areas were not only the bed-rock 
of our political stability and a source of our economic strength but also 
provided the initiative for our social and cultural growth. It was only during 
British Rule, and that too because of the neglect and apathy of those 
on whom depended the destiny of the country, our villagers were reduced 
to the state of more or less hewers of wood and drawers of water. Neglect 
of our village by the rulers was only one part of the story. 
Neglect by the indigenous intelligentsia completed it. Have a look at any 
Indian village and one vividly notices three glaring deficiencies: (1) absence 
of intejjigentsia; (2) absence of amenities; (3) absence of initiative. And 
because of this, the basic source from which we draw our wealth and our 
strength is reduced to a position of secondary importance. There are 
still people in the urban areas who look upon a rural existence with scorn 
and disdain. These three deficiencies have produced among the rural 
population a sense of utter dependence and defeatism. 

The Government and the society are, therefore, called upon, as a 
matter of duty, to provide a corrective not only in the administrative field 
but also on the psychological and emotional plane. If, on the contrary, we 
merely approach the problem superficially, we will be introducing in the 
rural community the deleterious features which may deepen the crisis. 
Introduction of elements that militate against that existence will generate 
conflicts in the very basis of its existence. 

We should not forget that inter-aependence is the key-note 
of life in the villages. Any scheme that we evolve must work for and not 
against the essential need for a co-operative existence. 

We are required to develop in the villager a conscious bond of 
loyalty towards the principle of democracy. Having deprived him of educa¬ 
tion, having deprived him of contact wdth the intelligentsia, having tied 
him to a colonial economy, the Britishers expected the villager to give his 
loyalty to the British Crown. We have seen the result. Democracy can 
enthuse him only if we can secure for him (1) original status as the 
bread-winner of the country, (2) a purposeful existence, and (3) self- 
sufficiency in place of a dependent economy. Once he gets these, the villager 
will come back to his old self in no time. 

The form of Panchayat organisation that was considered essential 
within a feudal framework would not be suitable now. Mere abolition of 
Zamindari system does not mean the end of feudal thinking. The structure 
of Village Panchayat and the picture of Panchayat programme, therefore, 
will have to be different from the frame-work of the programme in olden 
days. The old leadership in the village, ignorant of the fundamental change 
that is taking place in the relationship between man and man in India 
today, wall linger on for .some time. The new^ leadership that is required 
cannot, however, be created in a minute. It is, indeed, a whole process. 
This evolution must be brought about in a manner which would eliminate 
friction and strain, and yet we should see that the process does not result 
in entrenching the forces of reaction. How are we to avoid this contingency 
happening? In my opinion, it would be necessary to deal with the exist¬ 
ing leadership in the village psychologically. It can be done only by a 
qualified body of persons who understand villages, who could with sympathy 
bring about the transformation. It means supplementing the leadership 
of the village. To expect this role from the District Boards of today would 
be assuming too much. There must be a sort of non-official-cum-official 
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agency whereby the resources of the State and of the village, as also the 
experience of all, can be pooled together in the service of the people. I must 
hasten to make it clear that there should be no thought of interfering with 
the local initiative. It is a question of assistance and guidance to the 
Pnnehayats with a view not to control but to convert. 

This brings us to the question of the authority of the Panchayats. If 
the full impact of the changes is to be felt by the villages, there should be 
no stinting either on the side of transfer of functions or on the side of 
resources. The two major blows inflicted by the British Government on 
the Village Panchayat organisation were taking away from them their 
revenue and judicial functions. We have now to reverse the process and 
undo the grievous wrong. There will have to be a constant endeavour 
in order to convince the people of the village that what is being transferred 
to them is not merely a shadow of power or jurisdiction but is real, genuine 
authority. 

We aim at an integrated development. In other words, such transfer 
of authority must result in toning up the entire social life of the village. 
Tlie genuine growth of Village Panchayat in any village must mean an 
end to the drink evil, insanitary conditions, illiteracy and all other evils 
which breed social perversities. The list can, indeed, be fairly long. It 
is through these efforts that the rural dweller will learn the lessons in 
purity of mind, heart and life. 

The toning up of the social life of the village is just one part of the 
piogramine. The other is the need for economic development of the village 
and the community. We have launched in India a great experiment in 
Community Projects and National Extension Service. 

In this context I w'ould refer to the mechanism of elections also. No 
person believing in democracy can say that elections are not essential. 
But the basic fact should not be overlooked that no experiment can be 
successful if it does not simultaneously assure a homogeneous group of 
peoole behind it. 

The vote should not be allow^cd to divide the people. Political parties 
with their rigid mental inhibitions cannot operate without bypassing this 
basic need for social integration in the background and injuring the pro¬ 
cess of community existence at any rate in the present state of things. 

I would, therefore, unhesitatingly say that elections on party basis would 
be the worst service that we can render to the people in the villages. 1 
would go to the extent of asking for a constitutional prohibition of such 
elections. Not only that, I would unhesitatingly say that the Western 
pattern of the elections will destroy all chances of securing integration. 
We must evolve a method by which we may know the minds of the people 
without risking the principle of harmony. Our fancy for the British model 
of elections is costing us heavily even at the District Boards and Municipal 
levels. While elections are essential for assessing the wishes of the people, 
the important thing is how to ascertain the wishes of the people and not 
the particular method. I would, therefore; plead for an original approach 
to this question of ascertaining the wishes of the people. If we emphasise 
the maintenance of unity in the village, we can still find in every village 
a few individuals in whom the village community is prepared to repose 
its confidence. What is needed is a personnel which understand the 
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minds of the people in the village and the prevailing currents and not 
merely satisfy the mechanical mathematics of election laws. 

Simultaneously, we are working for doing away with social and 
economic injustice in reforms in the land system; the abolition of the 
feudal system; the fixation of a ceiling upon land-holdings; reduction of 
rents and protection of tiller of the soil; all these are a part of the great 
change that has come over India. But the process must continue. Land- 
lordism is going, but the vast masses of our village folk are cultivating 
uneconomic holdings; the condition of our agricultural labourers has hardly 
undergone any change; inequality and social injustice still are the rule 
rather than the exception. The Village Panchayats can grow and can 
become the medium for the achievement of a Socialistic Pattern of Society 
in terms of the Avadi Congress Resolution only when the State intensifies 
the great efforts it has already made to provide for the removal of social 
injustices by legislation. Social equality in fact is the sine qua non for 
the successful carrying through of our great experiment of Village Pan¬ 
chayats. 

All that breaths with life has a delicate side. That on which the life 
itself depends requires the most delicate handling. If Village Panchayat is to 
fulfil its function of being tlie base of our socio-political structure, it re¬ 
quires the utmost care. To the extent it fulfils its mission, to Uiat extent 
we will be strong and prosperous. 

Shri Harsh Dev Malaviya is an esteemed friend and has to his credit 
already so m;uch of research work on political and economic questions. The 
present is one more work of that type. But I nevertheless feel that noth¬ 
ing that comes from his studies or pen can be second-rate. His is the 
approach of a devotee and for months past he lias been labouring on this 
subject with the devotion of a dedicated spirit. His concern and anxiety 
to provide material oh the subject to the public in general and those who 
are furthering the destinies of the people is reflected in the work. It is a 
comprehensive study of the ancient institutions^ the vicissitudes through 
which it has passed and the way in which it is developing in rlio post- 
Independence period. He places before the people the various problems 
connected with the rural administration and gives suggestions based upon 
the experience gained in the past and the recent years. It will not be 
tall claim for this book if I say that it will be soundly considered to be the 
authority on the subject. 


New Delhi, 
May 15. 1956. 


U. N. DHEBAR 



PREFACE 


Directive Principles of the Constitution of India lay down in deal 

terms that it would be the duty of the State to organise Village 
Fanchayats as basic units of local self-government. The Congress Work¬ 
ing Committee also drew the attention of the country to the vital import¬ 
ance of Village Panchayats in India and appointed the Village Pan- 
chayat Committee to study this question in detail and make concrete 
suggestions for organising Village Panchayats throughout the country on 
a sound basis. The report of the Congress Village Panchayat Committee 
was welcomed by the public in general and most of the State Governments 
have already taken several steps to implement the recommendations of the 
Committee. 

It was suggested that the Economic and Political Research 
Department of the AICC should publish a book on the subject and work 
out the recommendations of the Congress Village Panchayat Committee in 
greater detail. I am, indeed, happy that Shri H. D. Malaviya, Secretary 
of our Economic and Political Research Department, has found time to 
study this question thoroughly in all its aspects. In the course of this 
book Shri Malaviya has explained fully the historical and ideo¬ 
logical background of the Gram Panchayats in this country from 
times immemorial. He has also explained at length how the Village 
Panchayats in this ancient country developed into a sound system 
of democracy in accordance with our indigenous traditions and cultures. 
It must be realised by ail of us that these Village Panchayats 
are not the relics of tribalism or feudalism but are the result of mature 
political thinking through the ages. Recent trends in the West also indi 
cate that the system of decentralised democracy is regarded as more con¬ 
ducive to the development of human personality as well as the progress 
of the society. Even authoritarian countries like Yugoslavia and the 
Soviet Union are finding it necessary to decentralise their administration. 
This study of Village Panchayats in India, therefore, is bound to be 
very useful in focussing world attention on the urgent need for evolving 
a political system in which there \^ill be devolution of economic and poli¬ 
tical power on the local institutions and communities. 

There is, however, one point which requires serious re-thinking. 
It has been recently pointed out by Acharya Vinobaji and others that the 
Village Panchayats in India would really succeed in bringing about decen¬ 
tralisation of economic and political powder only if we take early steps to 
create conditions for greater social and economic equality in our country¬ 
side. Village Panchayats in a society which is still dominated by various 
types of vested interests may become instruments of oppression rather 
than agencies for quick social and econcmic reforms. This is an aspect 
of the problem which requires deep study and discussion. I am, however, 
of the view that while every attempt should be made to establish Village 
Panchayats in the country speedily, w^e should invest these Panchayats with 
greater powers in accordance with the progress they makejn social and 
economic equalities in their areas. For example, we could^^have two or 
three categories of Panchayats. Substantial powers should be given to 
only Class I Panchayats which have brought about redistribution of land 



established co-operatives, and have dissolved local factions and groups 
through more or less unanimous elections and decisions. Other categories 
should be invested with lesser powers pertaining to sanitation, health and 
other municipal affairs. 

I earnestly hope that the publication, “Village Panchayats in 
India,” will stimulate further thought on this important subject and help 
the process of decentralisation of democracy not only in India but in other 
countries as well. 

I congratulate Shri Malaviya on his deep study and research on 
Village Panchayats and I do hope that this publication will be welcoined 
and appreciated by all those who are vitally interested in the development 
of democracy in India on sound and healthy lines. 


New Delhi, 
June 18, 1956. 


SHRIMAN NARAYAN 



PROEM 


jyjY young friend, Shri Harsh Dev Malaviya, recently served with me as 

a member of some Committees of the Panel of Land Reforms under 
the Planning Ccmmission. And so we worked together on intimate terms 
in the course of our tours through different parts of India. He then dis¬ 
cussed with me the lines on which he was preparing a comprehensive work 
on the institutions of village self-government in their historical background 
and the lines on which they should be revived. I have known him to be 
singularly qualified by his study and erudition to handle such a difficult 
and complex topic which is so vital for building up the new India as a 
Welfare State. He was good enough to make references to my own works 
on different aspects of ancient India, and I felt flattered that he was very 
well posted with my writings on the subject he had chosen. I have no hesita¬ 
tion in stating that he has done full justice to the historical setting of 
his subject and to the working of the various types of rural institutions 
under village communities of ancient times which had practically func¬ 
tioned for centuries as live republics, as testified to by Sir Thomas Munro 
in the evidence he gave before a Select Committee of the House of Com¬ 
mons in 1834. He has grasped the main principle of this ancient Indian 
rural development, namely, the differentiation of functions as between 
State and Society as different entities operating within specified limits. 

The work of Shri H. D. Malaviya is most appropriate to the needs of 
the times when there is a wide-spread and keen recognition of the funda¬ 
mental fact that free India ennnot be fully built up as a Republic unless 
its working is felt in all the strata of society from top to bottom, and 
especially in the foundation of Indian social structure in the village where 
should grow tile roots of self-government. Democracy must be a con¬ 
sistent structure of which any section taken anyw'here should exhibit the 
same features of self-government. And, indeed, if I may go a little 
further, the more ba,ckv/ai d an area or a community, the greater is its need 
of self-government as the most potent force of its uplift. It is liberty 
alone that fits a people for liberty, and good government is no substitute 
for self-government. In the British system rural India was denied the 
blessings and benefits of self-government on the ground that it was not 
fit for them. It was forgotten that their fitne.ss would come out of the 
exercises in self-government so as to develop in them the social tissues 
which sustain civic life. 

Shri Malaviya has brought to his difficult task a rare equipment, study 
and research by which he has been able to produce after long painstaking 
investigations a most comprehensive and scientific work, which would rank 
as an original contribution and a work of reference for all those who will 
be concerned not merely with the study but also the working of various 
rural institutions under our revived Panchayat System. I am confident, 
Shri MalaviyaV j study will have a permanent place in our socio-political 
literature. 

In conclusion. I wish to state that this young author has quietly 
acquired his intellectual equipment in the solitude and serenity of a small 
study serving as his workshop where I have seen with my own eyes how 
he was slaving in a room packed with material for which there was 
hardly any accommodation. It is “Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficul¬ 
ties.” His labours have been lightened by his cultured wife as a help¬ 
mate in his W’ork. 


New Delhi, 
June 3. 1956. 


RADHA KVMXTD MOOKERJI 
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BOOK ONE 


HISTORICAL 


''The paht fS rrrr u'iili z/.s (md (ill fliaf ire are and that ice 
hare covks jroai /J/r past. \Vc arc its prodvrfs and ?rc Hoc 
innnersed in if. Nirt to understand it and feel it as soincdiinp 
lirimj irithin vs is not to understand the present. To eonilduc 
it n-ith- the present and e.rtend it to the future, to hreak from 
it where it cannot he so 'united, to make of all this the 
pulsatinp and rihrating material for ihoiKjhl and action—thaf 
is life:*' 


—Jawaharlal Nehru 



CHAFTER I 


VILLAGE COMMUNITIES IN EARLY HUMAN SOCIETY 


'*Since the advent of civilisation, the outgrowth of property has 
been so immense^ its forms so diversified, its uses so expanding, its 
management so intelligent in the interest of its owners, that it has 
become, on the part of the people, an unmanageable power. The 
human mind stands bewildered in the presence of its own 

creation. The time will come, nevertheless, when human intelli- 
gence will rise to the mastery over property, and define the relations 
of the state to the property it protects, as 2 vell as the obligations 
and limits of the rights of its owners. The interests of society are 
paramount to individual interests, and the two must be brought into 
just and harmonious relations. A mere property career is not the 
final destination of mankind, if progress is to be the law of the 
future as it has been of the past. The time which has passed away 
since civilisation began is but a fragment of the past duration of 
man's existence; and hut a fragment of the ages yet to come. The 
dissolution of society bids fair to become the termination of a career 
of vjhich property is the end and aim; because such a career con^ 
tains the elements of self-destruction. Democracy in government, 
brotherhood in socieVj, equality in rights and prwileges, and universal 
eri»i€atiQ7i foreshadow the next higher plane of society to whicii 
experience, intelligence and. knowledge arc steadily tending. It will 
he a ret-ival in a higher form, of the. liberty, equality and fraternity 
of the ancient gentes.'* t 


--LEWIS H. MORGAN 

"^ILLAGE communities with communal functions and ownership 
^ are the most common forms of eaiiy human society, at the 
stage when mankind emerges from barbarism to civilisation, and 
are to be traced in the early history of every nation. And e\'cn in 
the earlier stages of evolution, the pre-historic creatures who deve¬ 
loped into men lived communally. This collective, communal 
living, in fact, ensured their (’onslant evolution into higher stages 
of existence and social organisation. 

Archaeologists can tell us a good deal about tlie early days of 
human history, but they cannot go hack to the very beginning. The 
story of anthropologists, however, begins in the very early days of 
human history. Histoiy, indeed, is one connected whole and no one 


1 Ancient Society, or Researches in the Lines of Human Progress from Savagery, 
throifgii Rarharism to Civilisation. 
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VILLAGE PANCHAYATS IN INDIA 


can nnflcj’stani.l the hislovy of his own country without knowing 
what ha])penc(l in other ])arts of the world. Mankind, after all, is one 
vast brotherhood, and de.spite the differences apparently visible 
within the society of each nation, and between one nation and 
another, what is more iinpoiiant is that man has a common origin 
and mankind has a common tlesliny. Nehru has said in his Glimpses 
of World IHstorn ’ : “A study of history should teach us how the 
woi-ld has slowly but surely ])ro<:ressed, how the first simple 
animals gave place to more complicated and advanced animals, how 
last of all came the masiei' animal—Man. and how by force of his 
intellect he trium])hed o\er the others. Man’s growth from 
bai'bai'ism to ci\'ili.sation is ,suj)i)osed to be the theme of history.” 

It is none of our pur}>o.s(; here to trace the history of this long 
and lortuou.s traiusiiion—fiom animal to man in the savage stage, 
and thence to bari)arjsm and civili.sation. Great intellects have been 
and a)'e working niion the subject and what their labours have 
yielded can at best in? (iv'scriixd as a bare skeleton of the story, 
which yet bri.slles with nuineious' gaixs and wherein innumerable 
details remain unknown, Re.si'arehes by Morgan in the latter half 
of the Ihth century, as also bnc' work.s of some German and other 
scholars h.iv('., howcvei-, estabiisbetl that kinship organisations 
de.signated by animal names in Red Indian tribes of America 2 
are es.sentialiy identical with the ficnco of the Greeks and the 
f/enles of the Roinan.s. and that the American is the original form 
and the Gi'eek and Roman forms are later and derivative. The 
researches of Bancroft (The Kolive Rxiees of Ihe Pacific States of 
North America) and of W’estermarck (History of Human Marriage) 
in the last quarter of the Rtih century estaVdished the existence ot 
exactly identical social relation.ships among widely separated 
people all over the globe. The Irociuois Indians of North America 
had a fully elaborated system of consanguinity through which 
several hundred relationship.s of one individual could be expressed. 
This same sy.stem is to be found among the Gaura Tribes of India 
and in the .south, especially in (he Tamil areas. Morgan said that 
our ffamilians and the Iroquois Indians in New York State still 
express more than 200 degrees of consanguinity in the same 
manner. And the same system was found in certain parts of 
Hawaii Islands. Exactly identical customs of periodic feasts of 
complete abandon and wild revelry have been traced among 

1 Jawaharlal Nehru : Glimpses of World History; Illrd Edition, Oct. 1945. Lindsay 
Drummond, London: p. 6. 

2 The tribes in the Western Hemisphere, whose natural growth was ifbperseded by 
European conquests, had advanced to what has been called 'the middle stage of 

- barbarism’, whereunder they had learnt cultivation, by means of irrigation, of plantr 
for food and had learnt the use of adobe (sun-dried) bricks and stone for building. 
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American Indians of the Californian peninsula, the tribes in 
Africa, and the Santhals and some other Backward Classes in 
India. And identical forms of behaviour and social customs and 
relationships have been traced among the people who inhabited 
Australia before its conquest by the White Man. 

Common Origins Of Mankind 

The generality of identical behaviour could not obviously be 
explained bj' calling it mere coincidence. It became obvious that 
mankind had common origins. There comes a stage when land 
masses in our globe break away, vast oceans come to separate 
them. Convincing proof of this has been placed before us by the 
geologists. As geological science advanced, scholars were amazed 
to find similarity in the structure and composition of rocks of 
the Deccan Plateau in India and the vast regions on the other side 
of the Indian Ocean, such as Australia, Antarctia, South Africa 
and even South America. Now the Deccan Plateau, with 
the exception of its coastal fringes, has been recognised as 
a chip of the oldest block of the earth, probably formed when 
the planet was just developing its solid skin to cover its hot 
molten interior, nearly one and a half billion years ago. One of the 
most striking similarities between the Deccan Plateau and Austra¬ 
lia, Antarctica, etc., is a rock formed in all of them during the upper 
carboniferous times, when they w'cre in the grip of an intense cold 
and were covered with extensive sheets of ice and glaciers. 

Attempts to explain the existence of this common rock in 
these widely separated regions as being due to the existence of 
identical physical and climatic conditions -were never accepted. In 
the earlier part of the tw^entieth century, the scientist Wegener 
postulated that all these regions together formed a vast continent 
in the Southern Hemi.sphere and he gave it the name Pangaea. The 
Deccan was part of it. Pangaea sulTered from a very cold spell and 
rivers of ice flowing ov^er it formed the special kind of rock called 
the glaciated boulderbed. Sometimes after this, and before the 
climate had become congenial, Pangaea suffered from severe 
strains as a result of which cracks developed. These cracks 
widened and developed into ruptures. And thus comes the stage 
when land masses in our globe break away, vast oceans come to 
separate them and continents come into existence. 

Other parts ctf the globe underwent similar transformation. 
As f)r, R. C. Majumdar has remarked : “The greater part of this 
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process of CA oIution, which must have covered a long period of 
time, is only a matter of inference based on very slender evidence. 
The study of this fascinating subject has made some progress in 
Europe, while so far as India is concerned, it is still in its infancy. 
But the little that is known shows that the pre-hisloric period in 
India ))resents features \ery similar to what we meet with in 
Western Asia and Europe. Here, as elsewhere, 'maris pre-history 
merges in the [>ageant of the animal world/ and is largely deter¬ 
mined by his natural surroundings."' ‘ Prof. V. Gordon Childe has 
said : ^ “At the beginning of the pleistocene a great deal of East 
Anglia was under the sea. The so-called crags of Norfolk are sedi¬ 
ments laid dow n in the shallow sea that covered the country at that 
time. Gradually the accumulation of such silts, coupled with equally 
gradual uj.iheavals of iho earth’s crust, joined Britain to the Con¬ 
tinent ulliinattuy made rhy land of the North Sea basin. The 
Thames then joiiu'd the Bhine as a tributary and flowed out over 
a vast plain into tlu> Arctic Occ^an north of the Dogger Bank. The 
re-submergence of thi.s area had not been completed when the 
ice-sluiets disappeared. A land-bi idge to England may have still 
existed when the pleistocene period ended, and the sinking that 
desli'oyed it is .still in jiiogress. Its progress is no more perceptible 
today than in the earlier .stages and in the previous stages of eleva¬ 
tion. That again should emi)hasisc the stupendous period of the 
pleistocene.” 

Man appears \evy late in the geological record. No* fossil 
skeleton thus far discovei'ed is attributed to any period earlier 
than that of the pleistocene, and they are indeed very rare. Today 
all men l^elong to one species. Homo sapiens, but the earlier pleisto¬ 
cene “men” belong to several distinct species and their bodily struc- 
tui'e diverges so widely from the mankind of today tliat anthropolo¬ 
gists are inclined to a.ssigu them to a distinct genera. As Prof. 
Childe remarks : ^ “In the pedigree of Homo sapiens they repre¬ 
sent side-branches from the main stem. . . .but for the moment the 
distinctions may be ignored.” 

It was long pei'iod between the time wdien the first living 
cell floated on the waters of the sea and the end of the million- 
year-old world empire of reptiles, after which came their descend¬ 
ants, who were quite unlike the reptiles, who fed their young from 
the “mammae” or the breasts of the mothers. These animals, 
“mammals" as science calls them, developed other habits w’hich 
gave their race a great advantage over the other animals. And> as 

M Santiti’s Hi:»tory CultUr'e df £he Infllan'.People^ .Ydi. 1, The 

Vedic Age, George Allen and Unwin Ltd London, Speond Imprcsidon 1952, p. 37. 

2 IVCaji Makds Himself, A Mentor Book. New York, Iddl; p. 41. 

o Ibid, p. 26. 
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-Hendrik Van Hoom lias remarked* : ‘’One inamnuii in particular 
seemed to surpass all others in its ahility to find food and slieitej-. 
It has l(.‘ai'ncd to use its foi’o-fecd for the ]air[)()so of holding its 
I)rey, and by dint of jn'actice it liad dex'cloped a hand-iike dav/. 
After innumerarile atrempts it has leai-ned lunw to Ijalmice Hie 

wliole of tlie body upon the hind legs_I’iiis crealure, half 

ape an(.l halt morikc'v .biit superior to both, liecarne the suc- 

ce.';slul hunter and could make a living in every clime. Foi* gi'cnier 
salelY, it V:Siia][y moved al.iout in groups, .it learned hc«vv to make 
slrmigo grunls to warn its young of approaching danger mid after 
iiiany hundi'eds of ihousantl.s of yi'm's it begcin to use diese t*i!'fa-lv 
noises for the purpose of talking/’ 

This ci*eature was the ‘manlike/ anec.-:ior of modern man- 
k\nd. Of (‘ourse, lijls conception of human evuluiioii is \'ery 
dilTejent froiii the Adam-aiKhFve simy, or that of (/ur lliiula 
mytliology whertmiidei* a lolus grow iVom the irxly of Ood Vishnu, 
as lie was resting in the KsJiir Sa(;ar (Ocean) with his Lakshnh, 
ovc!’ whieh c‘ame lh,e Almighdy .Ih’a.hma, wlio then crcaitcid t,he 
.S‘m/nN' (the Unix'erso), These, and other religious behel's apart, 
on the evidence available today, the balance of pi’ol.irdjility faxonrs 
this view of the evadiition of man, xxho xvas the last to come but 
thv' first, to use liis brain for the })ur})ose of c:oni|ucu‘iiig liie h. rc’C'S 
of nature. 

Man's Journey Through identicai Stages 

Pro-liistory, so to say, may be regavdod as conslitutin;.;; a l.jridge 
ijetxvecn human hislory and tcTlain nadn-al ^cican'vs sucl) as groiogx'., 
l)aioonto)ogxy etc. A\'hat. we seek to suggest is that jest as this 
our earth iiiiderxvent Idcnticsd ti’ansfoimalioiis gc(dogic:d!y, so aisr» 
xvas i\w fate of fhe eivature xxho finally came to possess that I'aro 
commodity—the biwin. From an ingjci'sonal scieminc staiidpoinr, 
history justifies a belief in ])rogress e\‘eii whmi xv(- come across 
wliat may a[>})ear a ])eriod of depression. Prof. V. Gorckai (liildf^ 
has said : - “The changes on xvhich arcliaeoiogists are woni to 
insist (.lo coia-espond to changes in forces of jn’oduction, in economic' 
structure and social oi’ganisation. . . . .Archaeology cam and does 
trace out radical (dianges in human ec'onomy, in tlie social 
system of production.... Tn their effect iiivm. humanity as a 
xvhole some i?rehistoric clianges at least ai e comparaide in that 
dramatic transformation xvhich is familiarly knoxvn as the Indus¬ 
trial devolution of eighteenth century Britain."’ 


1 The Story of XlaukiiKf, Pock'-'t Bovjks, New York, lf)5.T; p, fi. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 14-15. 
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Indeed, as time advances, and as man’s kncnvledge is luvther 
eniic'hed ))y now researches in and discoveries of the ages past, 
so also is furnished greater and greater pi'oof of man’s progress 
in \ arious climes and tracts of the world through identical stages. 
During the Ice Ages several species of men already existed. 
They hunted the beasts and drew pictures of them in the caves. 
Arc'haeologisls have divided the cultures of the past into Stone 
Ages—Palaeolithic and Neolithic (old and new), Bronze Age and 
iron Age, on the l)asis of material generally and by preferenc(? 
<L*iuplo>‘ed f(vr cutting impU’rnents. Of the hunuin family in the 
earliest stages of development, scientists have hitherto traced (he 
Java I\lan (Pithcrdfitliropys), the Peking Man (Si7)(inir(>j)us 
])cli'in( )isis), the lTeidell)erg .Man (Howd hctdclbciyjcnsl^). 

Tltc Role Of Shrama (Labour) in Man's Transformation 

liccent exeaxations and researches at the “Dragon Bone Hill,’ 
in C.Mioukoutien iieai' .Peking, i]n‘(.)\v a flood of new light on tlie 
liatiiis of this species b tiie .Ai)e Man as he is called. Scienlific 
researches have eslal./lished that Peking Man, having lived be¬ 
tween 4,(.)0JK)0 and 5,00,000 yeai’S ago, is one of the earliest, human 
l>eings, only the Java Man ma\- Ije older. Excavations were first 
carried out during tlie decade 101^7-1037, when many fossils wca’o 
recoxered, including four c‘om])ietc skulls, jaws, teeth, etc. in all. 
it. xvas estimated, tlie.se finds represented over sixty individuals of 
Oolli se.ves and dilfei'ent ages. The work at (’lu)ukoiitien, inter- 
rupti'd cm account of political conditiojis in 1037, was rc-.sTaried 
in l:)ki under the direction of the Lahoratory of Vei1el)rale Palaeon¬ 
tology of the Acaalemia Siuica. r])-to-dale, \\ Ith the fossils of the* 
ik'king Man, large numbers of stone ajlifacts and bone tools which 
he uS(.M were discoxercfl, rex'ealing tracres of crude human skill 
rtjgOied in making them. Scorched animal 1)on(\s and stones 
showed that Peking Man had learnt tlie use of Jii‘e. The abundant 
fossils of b.oi’S('s, cattle, deer and other animals suggest (he exist¬ 
ence of rich )>asture land. The fossils of leoj)ards, tig(‘rs, bears, 
rhineceros luv.l e]e[.)hants suggest tlie existence of consideiuble 
forests. 

Basing himself on the researches (.>f Prof. Wu Ju-kang and Mr. 
Cilia Lan-po, both anthropologists of the Laboratory, Pei Wen- 
(I'lung has given some vc^ry interesting (‘onclusions and shews the 
role of labour in the transformation of those early creatures into 
men. IV) quote him ; “In very early times, when part of the vast 
forests of the earth vani.shed owing to climatic changes, one branch 

1 “Now Lra**- r^.-kinf" Man”, artick? hy Pei Wen-CImng in China Reconstructs 

( bt-iTionihiy pub]i.sfit‘cl from Sr.;jp.:.'h;n) of Jiily*Au;va.st 1954 . 
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o£ the ancient apes which had previously lived in these iorests, was 
forced to come down to the ground to find sustenance. Conditions 
on the ground were far harder than those in the forests, where 
the apes could pick fruit from the trees at any time. It was now 
necessary for them to dig up wild plants, catch small animals and 
struggle constantly for food. The apes had to use their lore-limbs 
more than they had done in the past. Through work, their hands 
became more dextrous until at la.st they became so specialised for 
the purpose of obtaining food, making tools, etc., that they were 
no longer used for walking. When the ape began to stand erect 
on his hind-limb.s, a decisive step w-as taken in his development 
into man.” 

These new findings emphasi.se two aspects of the ancMent man 
which specially deserve our attention. One, that even in this 
earliest stage, man w'as a .social animal, in so far as w'ithin his own 
community he co-operated with each other; their groups lived 
together and acted collectively, w'hich, in other words, means they 
did have some sort of collective Panchuyal function. Twm, that 
the ape man emerged as .such because of shranui, that is labour. 
Hand was not only the oi'gan of sftnvna Init was in itself the pro¬ 
duct of Hhroma. 

From Savagery To Barbarism 

We will not prolong this discussion further, fa.scinating and 
absorbing thougli it is. Man journeys from sav’ageiy to liarbarism. 
In the first stage of savagery he lived in tropical forests and on 
trees to save himself from wild beasts. lie ate fruits and roots 
and is supposed to have developed oi’ticulate .speech at this stage. 
In the second stage of savagery he learns the use of fire, begins 
to utilise fish for food, and migrations tx'gin along rivers and coasts. 
The first w'eapons are found (flint tools of the “palaeolithic” age), 
and hunting is resorted to. It caught in areas where neither fruits 
nor roots or hunt were available, cannibalism developed among the 
tribes. In the final stage of .savagery they learn the use of bow 
and aiTow and make sharper stone tools (the “neolithic” age). 
With this, some beginnings are made tow'ards settlement in villages. 

And now', wdth the introduction of pottery, the transition to 
barbari.sm commences. The characteristic feature of the first stage 
of barbarism is that man learns to domesticate and breed animals 
and the cultivation of plants. The Western Hemisphere, however, 
lacked animals which could be domesticated and we find that 
their development is left far behind the onward march in the 
Eastern Hemisphere. The Aryan and Semitic races developed the 
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formation of cattle herds of considerable size, and this particular’ 
trait separated them from the baibarians. Says Will Durant in 
his Story of CiinUsation ^ ; 

'To live by hunting was not original; if man had confined him¬ 
self to that, he would have been just another carnivore. He began 
to be human when out of the uncertain hunt he developed the 
greater .security and continuity of the pastoral life. For this 
involved advantages of high importance : the domestication of 

animals, the breeding of cattle, and the use of milk.The 

animal continued to be eaten but not .so soon; it acted as a 
bea.st of burden, but it was accepted almo.st democratically into the 
society of man; it became his c-omrade and formed with him a com¬ 
munity of labour and residence. The miracle of reproduction was 
brought under control and two captives were multiplied into a 
herd.” 

Domestication Of Animals: The Break From Barbarism: Agriculture 

'I'his knowledge of the dome.stication of animals and control 
of herds inevitably led to further advance of those early men who 
liad tak(!n to pastoral life and separated from the barbarians. 
This meant not only milk and milk products and more meat but also 
skins, wool, goat-hair, etc. The production and po.sse.ssion of these 
things by different tribes in ever-increasing quantities provide the 
basis o! exchange between goods. Better and ampler diet resulted 
in the development of the physique and mental faculties of the 
Aryan and the Semitic. race.s. As Will Durant has remarked ; 
‘‘Pojmlation increased, life became more .stable and orderly, and 
the mastery of that timid parvenu, man. became more secure on 
this earth.” - 

Ihe dom(!stication and control of animal heids imi)ly the 
exi.stence of pa.stures, gras.sy plains and rivers. It was about thi.s 
stage when man made the most revolutionary disco\'ery ever— 
production of food from land. Hi.story will no\'er succeed in solv¬ 
ing the mystery of man’s discovery of the function of the seed, 
the discovery of the bounteous soil. Will Durant gives the credit 
to woman, who, w'hile man hunted, grubbed about the tent or hut 
for whatever edible things lay ready to her hand on the ground. 
Howsoever it be, even in its simplest fonn, knowledge of agricul¬ 
ture brings important changes in the people and their ways of 
living together. Once having learnt to grow food, man could 
also increase its supply. The same area could now support 

1 Will Durant : Tha Slnry of Civilisation: Our Oriental Herltaae; Slfrion and Schuster 

New York, 1942. ’ 

, . 2 Ibid. p. 8. 
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a larger number of people and population increased. And because 
more food is available, people can afford to take time to practise 
other skills, relying on exchange with their neighbours to eke out 
their food supply. It was in farming communities that complicated 
skills, like weaving and metal working, were finally developed. The 
cultivating communities lived in more settled villages than the 
hunting communities, though, it is true, aftei- exhausting the soil 
at one place they moved on to other areas. 

One epoch-making improvement which revolutioni.sed the 
entire life of this new fanning society was the harnessing of cattle 
to the plough. It was a direct result of the domestication of 
animals and knowledge of farming by the same community. Once 
animal power was put to agricultural use, the yield of crops of a 
given field was increased and the man-hours needed to work it 
were reduced. It was as a re.sult of this discovery that people 
could be freed for travelling and commerce and great cities could 
grow up, fed by the countryside. 

The Three Transitional Stages 

This was the stage when mankind enters what has come to 
be called the period of civilised history. The saying that Arrian 
puts into the mouth of Alexander is indeed significant ^ : “My 
father led you down from the mountains to the plains, when you 
lived in scattered places, he made you dwellers in cities, and he 
equipped you with institutions adopted to your changed mode of 
life.” 


In short, the march of mankind may be summed up as follows : 
First, the state of savagery when man pi’edominantly lives on pro¬ 
ducts in their natural state, and for appropiiating these natural 
products he prepares the simplest and crudest instruments; second, 
the state of baibarism when domestication of animals commences, 
man learns the art of farming and thus human efforts become cap¬ 
able of increasing natural products: and, finally, civilisation when 
man’s mastery over nature increases, industries and arts develop, 
classes become dominant and their conflicts dominate the march 
of history. As the Russian thinker and author of the nineteenth 
century, N. G. Chernyshevsky (1828-1880), has said, these transi¬ 
tions were due to “three immense improvements in human life : 
the acquisition of the art of using fire and of maintaining or 
kindling it; the domestication of animals; the discovery of the art 
of tilling the soil for the purpose of growing cereals.” “ 


1 Quoted by J. S. Reid in The Municipalities of the Roman Empire. 

2 N. G. Chernyshevsky : Selected Philosophical Essays, Foreign Langiiagc.s Publishing 
House, Moscow, 1953; essay on "Scientific Conception of World History", p. 277. 
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Reflecting on this progress of human life, Chernyshevsky re¬ 
marks : “We have two categories of forces that promote improve¬ 
ment in human life. One of them is a man’s stiiving fully to satisfy 
the needs of his organism and his desire to acquire knowledge 
irrespective of its practical utility, solely because he finds pleasure 
in doing so; the other is the human relationships that arise from 
mutual goodwill.” ^ We would specially emphasise this aspect of 
‘mutual goodwill.’ This mutual co-operation and collective effort, 
as we have pointed out above, seems to have existed even among 
Peking Men. This apart, it is obvious that mutual aid could 
find better play when man crossed the nomadic, hunting existence 
and settled in agricultural villages. 

Mutual Aid: Society Without State 

Village communities thus become the earliest forms of human 
social organisation where mutual goodwill and co-operation reigns 
supreme till such time as subsequent historical-economic deve¬ 
lopments burst them a.suniier and disrupt them. The Report of 
the Congress Villnge Ponchaimt Commilice has said : ^ “This 
institulioTi of local self-government and village communities was 
also iiT-actised in dilTerent countries of Plurope and Asia. The 
Greek C'ity States in Euiope enjoyed direct local autonomy. For 
the Greeks, the Gity wa.s a 'life in common.’ The City State ‘tvas 
at once a Parliament ami a Gov'ernment, an Executive, Legisla¬ 
ture and Judiciary in one.’ ^ A good account of the co-operative 
life practised in v illage communities in Europe is given by Prince 
Kropotkin in his well-known book, Mutual Aid. China and Japan 
have also been some of the olde.st homes of such decentralised rural 
institutions.” 

Prince Petr Ki-opotkin's work fleserves the greatest attention 
of all interested in the development of the Village Panchayat institu¬ 
tion in India. It is a masterly study of the origin and develop¬ 
ment of co-opei-ative function among living beings, with special 
reference to European history. Says the Prince ; “... .But what¬ 

ever the opinions as to llie first origin of the mutual-aid feeling or 
instinct may bo—whether a biological or a supernatural cause is 
ascribed to it—^we must trace its existence as far back as to the 
lowest stages of the animal w’orld; and from these stages we can 
follow its uninterrupted evolution, in opposition to a number of 


1 Ibid, p. 274. 

2 Report of the Congress Village Panchayat Committee. All India Congress Committee 

New Delhi, 1954: p. 9. 

3 Quoted from The Democratic Process by Lord Bryce, pp. 240-60. 



contrary agencies, through all degrees of human development, up 
to the present times.” * 

Kropotkin’s conclusions may be thus summariseil : At the 
very dawn of the stone age men lived in clans and tribes; among 
the clans and tribes of the lower savage stage a wide series of 
social institutions developed; the earliest tribal customs and habits 
gave to mankind the embryo of all the in.stiUitions which made 
later on the leading aspects of future progress; and out of the 
savage tribe grew up the barbarian village community. Such a 
community, “a society without a State,” still existed among the 
Indian tribes of America when it was first dominated by the White 
Man. Morgan conducted a thorough study of the Iroquois Indians 
and the results of his work are found in his great work, Ancient 
Society. Engels, in his work Orlyin of the Family, has thus sum¬ 
marised Morgan’s finding.s^; “A wonderful constitution in all its 
childlike simplicity. Ko soldier.s, no gendarmes, no police, no 
nobles, kings, regents, prefects or judges, no prisons, no lawsuits— 
and everything takes its orderly conr.se. All (luarrels and di.sputes 
are settled by the whole of the community affected.” 

The Greek City States 

The earlie.st example of such a .society known to us with its 
vivid details are the Greek City States, 'fhe Greeks were ‘‘free 
citizens of a hundred independent little ‘cities,’ the largest of which 
counted fewer inhabitants than a large modern village. His 
fatherland was the holy soil where his father and motlier lay buried 
and the .small house within the high city-walls where his wife and 
children lived in safety. It w^as a complete world which I'overed no 
more than four or five acres of ro(“k\’ land.’ Maine has said'* : 
‘‘In most of the Creek States, and in Rome there long remained 
the vestiges of an ascending series of groujis out of which the State 
was at first con.stituted. The Family, Mouse ami Tribe.... may 
be taken as the type of them, and they are so described to us that 
we can scarcely help cont^eiving them as a sy.stem of concentric 
circles which have gradually expanded from the same point. The 
elementary grou)) is the Family connected by common subjection 
to the highest male ascendant. The aggregation c>t families forms 
the Gens or House. The aggregation of Hou.ses makes the Tribe.” 

1 Prince Petr Kropotkin ; Mutual Aid; Pelican Bookii, ; tip. 2:ia~2:i4. 

2 F. Engels ; Origin of the F amil y private Property and the State. Bunp. .11 PuMisiiins 

House, Calcutta; p. 117 . 

3 The Story of Mankind. Op. cit., p. 54. 

4 Henry .Sumnor Maine : Ancient I^aw : Its connection with the Early Histor> of 

Society, and Us Relation to Modern Ideas, Vllth Edition, I.ondon John MuriTiv. 

1878: p. 128. 
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The Greeks were a small tribe of shepherds on the banks of 
the river Danube who wandered southwards in search of fresh 
pastures. They called themselves Hellenes, after Hellen, the son 
of Deucalion and Pyrrha. These wandering shepherds killed the 
inhabitants of the Greek peninsula who were called Pelasgians, lived 
for sometime as quiet neighbours of the farming colonies of the 
Aegeans and learnt from them better farming methods, the use 
of iron weapons, the mysteries of nas igation, and then turned upon 
their teachers, ensUued them and drove away the rest. And then 
they created the City States. In all matters of government, the 
Greek democracy recognised only one class of citizens—the free 
men. Every City State had its large army of slaves who out-num¬ 
bered the free citizens at the rate of si.x or five to one. These slaves 
were the cooks, the bakers, the tailors, carpenters and jewellers, 
the school-teachers and the book-keei)ers and had no say in the 
government. In these little city republics with the city in the 
centre and some fields round about fi’om which the food of the city 
came, the freemen debated and voted upoit all public questions. 
They thus were the Parliament, the Government, the Judiciary 
and the Executive, all in one. They reached a high state of cul¬ 
ture and art and even when they fanned out to Southern Italy and 
Sicily, they formed their separate City State, refusing to join them 
to form a large state, kingdom or republic. 

The Russian Mirs 

Another very important and ancient sy.stcm of \'illage com¬ 
munities existed in Russia in the la.st century. World attention 
W'as drawn to village structure in Russia when .serfdom w'as 
aboli.shed there in 1SC2. Maine was at this \ ery lime busy in hi.s 
searching studies of ancient society and his work Ancient Jmw 
refers to the researches’ of M. de Haxthausen and M. Tengoborski. 
The.se scholars proved that “Ru.ssian villages are nut fortuitous 
assemblages of men, nor are they unions founded on contract: they 
are naturally organised communities like lho.se of India." Maine 
remarks that “the token.s of an extreme anti(iuity are di.scernible 
in almost every single feature of Indian village communities," and 
says : “In the assumption of an agnatic connection between the 
villagers, in the blending of personal rights with privileges of 
ownership, and in a variety of si)ontaneou.s provisions for internal 
administration, the Ru.ssian village ai)i)ear.s to be a nearly ex'act 
repetition of the Indian Community.” Shi-i Jawaharlal Nehru has 


1 Op. cit.; p. 266. 
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also remarked; “The old Russian Mir might be comparable in 
some way to the Indian village community.” ^ 

^'he Russian Mir, indeed, affords one of the most remarkable 
instances of common property in land, so characteristic of old 
village society in India. The family group consisted of the des¬ 
cendants of a single ancestor. In his valuable work on land 
tenures of different countries, C. D. Field, a Bengal British Civilian 
in the seventies and eighties of the last century, gives an account 
of the.se Min;. ^ They came into existence when the early agri¬ 
cultural communities .settled in villages and had of necessity to com¬ 
bine again.st the onslaughts of people and tilbes and races yet in 
the nomadic stage. Russian village or Commune, not the family 
or the individual, became the “constitutional unit” of the Russian 
nation. The land belonged to the Commune, and the individual, 
by virtue of being a member of the village community, and con¬ 
sequently of the Commune, had merely the usufruct, the right to 
the temjiorary enjoyment of a share. The Commune was I’espon- 
sible for the payment of all Government dues. “This community 
of rights and liabilities, the members of this political unit, the 
land v'hich belonged to them collectively—this little world and its 
inhabitants—were called the Mir."^ 

The Mir was originally an association of free men, and this 
Russian Mir retained its iiberty till the ]6th century. And, strange 
as it may appear, their later reduction into .serfs, and after 1862 
to the status of more or les.s tenants-at-will. followed a course 
similar in India under the Bi-iiish, with the difference, however, 
that whei'eas in India, with the creation of zamintiaris and other 
parasitic tenures by the British, the village communal function 
was destroyed, in Russia, even under the harsh exploitation of the 
nobles and the landed gentry, the Communes continued to act col¬ 
lectively for the payment of the land dues, apportioning the share 
of each inhabitant and collecting it. The Czar became the father 
of the Ru.ssian muzhik, but the latter was never his .‘^lave or serf. 
Slaves, however, were there as a result of fortunes of war and the 
Czar’s chiefs received these captives as gifts. Outside the limits of 
the Mir. all unoccupied land became the Czar’s property. And “as 
the number of those whom it was necessary to reward for serving 
the Czar increased, while the una.ssigned and vacant croAvn lands 


1 The Discovery of India. First Edition, March 1946. The Signet Press, Calcutta; p. 289, 

2 C; D. Field : Landholdings and the Kclation of Landlord and Tenant in Various 
Countries. Thacker Spink & Co., Calcutta. 1883, pp. 1G5-168. 

3 Mir also means “the world’, 'the universe’. 
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diminished, a new form of grant came into use, whereby the grantee 
received an assignment of the taxes payable to the Czar by one 
or more villages or Mirs.” 

Note the similarity between this Czarist assignment and the 
assignments of revenue-farming by the British in India to those 
who remained loyal to the foreign conquerors. Both in Russia 
and India, it was a grant merely of the right to collect and appro¬ 
priate the Coieniment revenue. And, as P'ield has remarked in 
relation to Russian Mirs : “But what was revenue when paid to 
the State, became rent when paid to a private individual, and the 
light to receive the rent gradually drev' after it the proprietor¬ 
ship.” It was Peter the Great who made the landed proprietors 
responsible for the collection of tax, and they in their turn laid 
the duly of collecting it upon the (.''onnnune, the Mir. The Com¬ 
mune maintained a regi.ster of its male souls and divided the lord’s 
demand among the peasantry, who accepted the decision of the 
Mir as an unalterable decree. 

The Southern Slav Zadruga: In Germany And France 

Indeed, this .sy.stem of idllage brotherhood was found by 
.scholars towarcLs the end of the nineteenth century to be very 
common among the Sla^" ])eople. Maine says that “in Serbia, in 
Croatia and the .Austrian Slavonia, the villages are brothei’hoods 
of persons who are at once co-owners and kinsmen.” ^ Referring 
to the researches of Maxim Kovalev.sky, Engeds says that the 
zndnif/a (wdiich may be roughly translated as “bond of friend- 
,ship”.) or brat.‘it VO (bi'otherhoocl) among the Southern Slavs, the 
Scrlis and the Bulgars, arc family communitie.s who “cultivate 
their fields in common, feed and clothe themselves from a common 
.stock and pos.so.s,s in common the surplus from their labour.” The 
community was under the supreme direction of the domaein, that 
is, the head of the house, who is elected, it being not at all neces¬ 
sary for him fo be the oldest in the community. And, “supreme 
power rest.s witli the family council, the assembly of all the adult 
members of the hou.sohold, women as well as men. To this 
assembly the master of the house renders account; it takes all im¬ 
portant decisions, cxerd.ses jurisdiction over the members, decides 
on sale.s and purchases of any importance, especially of land.” ^ 

E]xi.stence of such co-operative economic units has been 
traced among the Germans by Heusler, among the Celts in Ireland 


1 Ancient Law, Op. cit.; p. 268. 

2 Origin of the Fami1j% Op. cit., pp. 66-67- 
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it was the mode of lj\ ing, ^ and they survived in ccrlain parts of 
France under the name ]>arco}incnrs till tlie tinu.' of the French 
Revolution. In Algeria it survived among the Kain les. As we 
have said earlier, Kropotkin has given vivid details aijout these 
ancient institutions in his m(;mo;'ai)le work, of course, wil'j 
special reference to Eui o])e. Before we turn 1o the Old Y. orld. 
the East, it would he pi'op<.'r to .sumniarise the Undings. In the 
words of Krojjotkin : ^ ‘‘The village eonimunily was not only a 
union for guaranteeing to each his fair share in the common 
lanfl, but also a unie,n for common culture, for mutual snpi'jort 
in all ])ossib!e forms, for pi-oteetion from violence, and for a further 
development of knowledg*?, national bonds, and moral conceptions, 
and every change in the judieial, military, edueational, or economi¬ 
cal manners hr.d to 1>e decided at the folkniotcs of t’oe village, the 
tribe, or the eonfedei-ation. The eotniriMnity Iseing a continuation 
of the gens, it inherited all its functions.'’ 

The Monogolian Brafskiye 

Moving custwards, i.\cr()F,s Evn‘oi)eai^ and Asiatic Russia, wo 
come acro.ss the Mongol race's, and the (^vis1^^n(*e of corniniinily life 
among them was so wides))road and deepu’ootod that oven 
the Russians, in spite of their wove stupefied when they 

first came in touch, witli them. Krop(4kin has ]*ccorded that even 
after the Russian conquest of Siberia, the village communities of 
the Mongol Buryates, especially those of the Kudinsk Steppe on 
the I'ppcr Lena, were found li\'ing in joint households. The joint 
family worked in (’ommon in their fields and jointly owned their 
cattle. Says Ki'opotkin ‘'Altogether, the Russian conquerors 
of Siberia were so much struck by the communistic* i)ractices of 
the Buryates, that they gave them the name of BratsJciyc —'the 
Brotherly Ones’—and reported to ]\;Ioscow : AVith them everything 
is in common, whatever they have is shared in common’.'’ 


1 C. D. Field, describing: the land tenures in Germany, refers to the "rural political 
communes, fjoverned by a common council, the mcmbcr.'s of which are elected," in 
the Dutchy of He.«:so, Government .selected Ihc burf.Tomnster from among the mem¬ 
bers of the common council. "He exerchscs civil function, and with the aid of two 
or more assessors, members of the commune, cfinstitutcs a lovb'd civil court of limited 
jurisdiction.,. .It is at the same time a private ecmporolion and a public body, 
constitutin." the administr.ilive unit of the cirelc." (Op. cit.. p. 82>. 

Referring to Irish Tenures. Field says : "There can be no reasonable doubt that 
In Ireland, as in o'her countries, the carhcsl. form of property in land was that of 
joint ownership by a community, each member of which was entitled only to the 
usufruct of the plots allntled to him at the annual or periodical partition. Dr. Sullivan, 
Indeed, maintains that all the e.ssential features of the Germanic land .sy.stem arc to 
be discovered in an earlier .stapre <?f development amonpst the Cehic race." (Op. cit., 
p. 239). 

2 Mutual Aid, Op. cit.: p. 110. 

3 Ibid. p. 119. 
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Viiiago Communities h Ancient China 

Aiid now we would briefly deal with the system of village 
communities in the ancient land of China. Scholars and historians 
the world over have paid rich tributes to Chinese culture and 
civilisation. Toynbee says : ’ “If we consider the genesis of the 
Sinic ci\'ilisation in the lower valley of the Yellow River, we shall 
find a human response to a challenge from jjhj'sical nature which 
was perhaps even more severe than the challenge of the Tw'o 
Rivers 2 and of the Nile.” Count Keyserling concludes that 
“altogether the most perfect type of humanity as a normal pheno¬ 
menon has been elaborated in ancient China.... China has cx-eated 
the highe.st universal culture of being hitherto known.... Hotv 
perfect the courte.sy of the cultui-ed Chinaixtan.... China’s supre¬ 
macy' of foi'in i.s un(pie.stionable in all circum.stances. . . .The China¬ 
man is perhaps the profounde.st of all merx." •* Nehi'u says that 
“Chinese people are the most courteous and perfect-mannered and 
cultured in the world."'* “I think that a counti-y with a long 
cultural l.xackground and a common outlook on life develops a 
spii'it that is peculiar to it and that is impressed on all its children, 
however much they may differ among themselves. Can ariyone 
fail to see this ir) (diina. whether he meets an old-fashioned manda¬ 
rin or a Communist who has apparently broken with the past." s 
And Tjin Yutang has rightly remarked; “The family sy'-stem 
and the village system, which is the family x'aised to a higher 
exponent, account for all there i.s to explain in the Chinese social 
life/’® . . c;.-.' - 

In a brilliant e.ssay entitled “Coxiti'asting Factors in the 
Modernisation of China and Japan,” Marion C. Levy, an American 
.scholax'. says : “The economic structure of ‘traditional’ China 

was one in which the towmsmen were sujxported by goods and 
services from both the tow'ns and the villages, but the villagers 
were supported almost entirely by what they produced. The 
village economy wa.s the key-stone of the whole economy, but as 
far as most of the villagers were concerned the flow of good and 


1 A Study of History by Toynbee, Abridgement of Vols. I to VI by D. C. Somervell 
Oxford University Press, London, llHr>: p. 74. 

2 Reference is to Tigris and Euphrates and the Sumeric Civilisation. 

:i Quoted by Will Durant in The Story of Civilisation, Op. cit., p. 639. 

4 Glimpses of World History, Op. cit., p. 35. 

5 The Discovery of India, Op. cit., p. 53. 

6 My Country and My People by Lin Yutang, William Heinemann Ltd., London 
1936; p. 167. 

7 Economic Development and Cultural Charge, Vol. II, No. 3. October 1053, published 
by the University of Chicago, pp. 172-173. 
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seiTices was a one-way affair.” Levy later remarks that most ol 
the patterns he is referring to as Traditional’ have a pedigree of 
nearly 2,000 years. And he remarks ; ‘‘The (village) system, 
when relatively devoid of graft and corruption, wa.s probably as 
effective and well-balanced a system of organising and controlling 
a large-scale, highly decentralised system as the world has ever 
seen.” Elsewhere in the same essay. Levy says : “The family in 
‘traditional’ China....was also the basic unit in terms of which 
the economic aspects of life were carried out.... was self-sufficient 
in pi’oduction and consumption to a degree that it is difficult for 
persons from highly industrialised societies to understand. They 
produced most of what they consumed, and consumed most of what 
they produced.” ^ 

Describing the foundations of Chine.se .society, the late M. N. 
Roy has given ^ more details of the Tsiny Tien (pre-confucian, 
that is, before (ith century B.C.) system of land-holding. It was 
a consanguine organisation binding niiie families of the same clan 
into a productive unit. Roy says that in the earlier ])art of the 
Chou regime (11th—ffrd century B.C.), a territory of about a 
million .square kilo-meters was divided among 1,800 principalities 
which were tribal organisations like those found in Greece. “The 
social pyramid w'as as follows : PTve family groups made a kei, 
ten keis made a U, four Ks made a leh, and four lehs made a siany. 
The structure bears a striking similarity to the ti’ibal organisation 
in ancient Greece w'hich was ; thirty families made n yen, thirty 
gens formed a phartry, and three phartrics composed a tribe.” 

It is to China that the world owe.s the famous dictum : Thai 
Government governs best which governs least. And the Chinese 
people, in their long history, living in their village communities, 
governed themselves. In the old imperial day.', the central autho¬ 
rity had very little to do with village governance, and a common 
folk saying was: The heaven was high and the emperor far away. 
As Lin Yutang has remarked : ^ “The real government of China 
may be described as a village socialism.” The village government 
had as its chief organs a council of elders or managers and a head¬ 
man, the latter usually termed the ti pao. This council consisted 
of the leaders of the more important families of the village and of 
experienced people in the village, the village scholars, etc., who 
were high in public e.steem. No formal elections were held, but 
“membership appears rather to have come through tacit recogni- 


1 Ibid, p. 165. 

2 Revolution and Counter-Revolution in China by M. N. Roy, Renaissance Publishers, 
Calcutta. 194fi. p. 26. 

3 My Country and My People. Op. cit., p. 196. 
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lion by public opinion/' ^ The eldei’s so selected had to be con¬ 
firmed by the responsible magistrate, usually the Chih hsien, 

Latouretto has given the following interesling list of functions 
which the council of elders rind the ti pao performed in the village: 
lighting the streets, maintaijhi^g the watchman, building and re¬ 
pairing dykes, constructing and nKiintaiiiing the wall (if there was 
one), supervising niai*kets, appi‘oving c)f all transfers of land, erect¬ 
ing and repairing temples, sinking and cleaning community wells, 
collecting the taxes riiid cnniributions levied by the State, and adjust¬ 
ing disputes bet ween fellow \ iHagers or with other villages. 

The remarkable similai'ity }.)et\vecii these functions iuid those 
assigned to our own \HHage Panchayats in India today under the 
various State Paiiciia>al jegisiations would not pass the I’cador un¬ 
noticed. We would s[)ecial!\- di'aw attention to the last function 
mentioned above, tlie ju(!i<nal function, as it may be called. Lin 
Yutang says : - ‘\\s regards iaw and justice, the people always 

fought shy of the kiu' court, ninety-iiv(‘ i)cr cent of village disi^ules 
being settled Ivy the village elders. To l>e involved in a law suit 
was fdcio ignominious.** 

The Mediaeval Guilds: Feudalism And Village Communities 

Our study, therc'lorc. leads (o the* conclusion tliat in ancient 
limt.^s, the village conmiuni{i(‘S, with commi.rnal (uiwiions and 
ownershiie existc'd all over, ddieir subse(jaent destiny, hovev(.M’. 
would not be found 1o 1)0 yo idenlical. Olr^ar distiiicUons would 
be found in tlic later .stage-; f»f these (‘(•mnuinities, both with ix'gard 
to their functions, as also ownership over the* cultivated lands, ])ut 
we cannot go into tlie here. A ixd'eis'nee may, however, 

be made to the guild.s (n olden tinu's, which Avere, in fact, “in the 
very same current ol murj.al aid and suimoit whii'h we saw at work 
in the \ illagc cornmunity.'* •' .\clually these guilds were a direct 
product (>f man’s expcrlo'c.ce in tlie village conununes pi.it to api)llca- 
tion with tl:e dive)’.-ity of rna.n/s occupations, his knowledge of 
crafts laid aits, and growing commc'rcc with distant lands. In 
India, wherr.- the in.stitution c»r Village Panchayats was “develo|)ed 
earliest an.d ])i'cservc-d longest among all the countries o.t lh(‘ 
earth,”'* Shrc.ni wa.s a well-known name for merchant guilds. 


J Tht> Chinrso : Thc*ir P.nd Culture l.y Kc-nnctfi S. L:‘.;oLir(‘ltt', The M irrnilJan 

Comp.'jrsy, Naw li'iP,. Unci oditiojK o. 5'J4. 

2 On. v'ii.. r». n-l. 

? Priiu-o Krojx^lkiii ; Vc.-lJiaJ Aid, <>;>. cil... p. l.'-Je. 

4 Tl. C. Dutln : The llronf-nMr History of India: qtKra^d hy Hepuvl of the Coiijrress 
VilJa.ge Farwhayat Commit!er; Go. ci!.. i'. ’j. 
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and they continued in varied forms until a few centuries ago. In 
the conditions of Europe, however, the growth of petty feudatories 
in the period of emergence from barbarism to civilisation resulted 
in a diminution in powers and usurpation of various rights ot the 
village community. 

Feudalism did not imply dis.solut!on of the \'illage community. 
The lord succeeded in imposing servile labour upon the pea.sants. 
He also appropriated such rights as were formerly vested in the 
community, e.g., taxes, mortmain, duties on inheritances and 
marriages, etc. These communities nevertheless continued to 
retain common ownershi]) of land and .self-juri.sdictioii, which, as 
Kropotkin says, at that time meant “.self-administration and self¬ 
legislation.” These lights were defended Iw the people with tena¬ 
city. Villages were fortttied, market places were detended again.st the 
lord, pitched battles were fought, and the movement as.s-umed con¬ 
siderable proportions. This movement led to the creation in Europe, 
in the 11th and 12th centuries, of the famous mediaeval guilds in 
the free, cities, as again.st the re.st of the village,s, whieVi could not 
succeed in resisting the lord and l)eeamc his serfs. These became 
the "oases aiiikJsl ilu: feudal forest.” In Russia lhe.se existed in 
the name ot druzhestua, winue, artels, in Sobia and TuiLey they 
were caik;d esnaifs and in Georgia ainlari. They repre.sented a 
form of voluntary union ba.sed on brotherhood, mutual help and 
common rights. 'I his union helped them to finally succeed in 
getting the mediaev.al kings to recognise the freedom t.-f the cities, 
ana it is here that a |)rosperous merchant clas.'-- developed, which 
was later to jilay such a dcci.sive role in world hisun-y. 

The Development Of Exchange: Money Economy 

These city guilds, and later the mci'chant class, grew as a result 
of the growth of exchange among the nneicul village ecanmur.ities. 
This exchange itself became pos.sible when man, through his laljour 
and better skill, i)rodueed a surplus .so that people taking to other 
.skills and crafts could eke out their living by exchanging their pro¬ 
ducts for food—the system of bai’ter. In the initial stages, in the 
self-sufficient economies, this practice was limited, but, as Van Der 
Post .says : ^ “Thej'O is sufficient evidence that exchange played 
an important role among the ancients, as, for example, the biblical 
account of Jacob .sending his .sons to Egypt to purelia.so grain.” Will 
Durant also .says “Trade was the groat disturber of the ancient 

1 Economics of Agrlciilture by A. P. Van Dor PoJt. C?cntral Nows At’oncy Ltd., South 

Africa, 1037; p. 20. 

2 The Story of 1 ‘ivilisaUon; Op. ju 10. 
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world, for until it came, bringing money and profit in its wake, 
there was no proper!’ 

The exchange of commodities, in the initial stage, takes place 
when one community, or members of one community, come in 
contact with another community or members thereof. And once 
exchange commences in the external relations of a community, the 
process, by reaction, sets inside the internal intercourse of one com¬ 
munity. The proportion in whic-h the exchange takes place first 
is a matter of chance, depemhng upon the mutual desire of the 
owners lo alienate them and the use which each wants to make 
of the product of the other. .And as exchange develops, a com¬ 
modity come.s into contact not with one commodity, but with a 
number of commodities. (iraduall_\', a variety of commodities enter 
into such exchange relation.ships. The need arises for a value-form 
and the comn\odity mo,sl common in demand assumes that form. 
In hunting commodities, foi' example, the cattle became such a 
foi-m. In the economy of the A'edic Aryans, as we .shall presently 
see. the cow assumes this expanded ionn. This was only natural 
at that time, ihc oniy kiiul of wc:alth these ancient cominunitie.s 
could count was wealth in cattle. Landowning did not then mean 
wealth, tor ample was availaljle and anyone could go out and u.se 
as much land tis he wanted. 

Thu.s cattle acciuired a money function and were iilready doing 
the work of money. Marx has expressed the idea in the following 
word.s ; . .“The bodily form of this commodity becomes the form 

of (he .socially rocogiiLsetl universal equivalent... .Thu.s it becomes 
money. Aloney is a crystal formed of nt'cessify in the course of 
the exc-hanges. whereby dillercnt products of labour are practically 
equated to one another and tluis l>y practice converted into com¬ 
modities.'’ 

Enslavement Of Human Labour Power 

The devcloinnent of exchange implied division of labour in 
the society. 'I’he first great .social division of labour seems to have 
taken place when the j)ast.oi-al tribes separated themselves out 
from the barbarians. These pastoral tribes further dilTerentiate 
and conditions j-ipen for e.xchange between the products of 
diffei'ent tribes. .Man’s initial knowledge of cattle grazing and 
agriculture is followed by flome.stic handicraft.s—the loom as ahso 
smelting of metal ores. The development of exchange leads to the 
creation of the modiaeA al (dty and the new merchant class, and w'ith 
their devoloiimenl came the meta’dic coin, the minted nTOney. 

1 Karl Marx : Capital, Vf»l. T. Foiv-ign l.:ir.guat?cs PubJi-shing House. Moscow, 1954- 
p. 8C. 
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This new development, which in itself matured after centui’ies 
(jf human growth and experienca^, was the result of a new 
relationship in society and this, in its turn, profoundly influenced 
all subsequent developments, and the village communities could 
not but be alTected by it. By itself posse.ssed of no magical powers, 
money, a ci-eation of man himself, came to be regarded l;)y him as 
possessed of unlimited power over things. Money acquired pow'er 
over things even in unorganised exchange economy, and in later 
stages of human history it became? supi'eme and all-powerful As 
mankind knew more crafts and vo<;ations, it became jxxssible to 
have an ever-increasing numb<‘r of peojjle to work them. And 
thus comes the stage when human labour power is enslaved. 
Human labour power is enslaved only when it ])roduces coi\sider- 
able surplus over its cost of maintenance. 

Destruction Of Village Communities: Emergence Of The State 

Ti-acing the developments leading to the preponderance of 
money economy. Nehixi saj's; ’ "'i’he savage, hunting alone, 
gradually forms a family, and whole hoiesehold works together and 
for each other. Many households co-operate together to form the 
village, and workei's and merchants and artisans of dilTerent 
villages later join together to fo)'m guilds of ci’aftsmen. Gradually 
you see the .social unit growing. . . .Why did this .social unit grow? 
It wa.s the struggle for a living that forced growth and co-operation, 
for co-operation in defence against, the common enenu' tmd in attack 
was ob\'iously far more eff(‘cti\e than single-handed flefence or 
attack. Even more so was co-operation in work helpful. . . .which 
meant that an economic unit was also growing. . . .Indeed, it was 
probably this growth of the economic unit, ('ver pushed on by man's 
struggle for a living, that resulted in the growth of society and of 
the socitil unit.... Idfe becomes more and more complicated as 
these economic and social units grow. Commerce and trade 
increase. Barter takes the place of gift, and then money comes 
and makes a tremendous difference to all transactions. Imme¬ 
diately trade goes ahead, for payment by gold or silver coin niakes 
an exchange easy.” 

In short, through agriculture and slavery, through the di\'ision 
of labour and diversity of occupations, the equality of early A'illage 
communities is replaced by inequality and cla.ss di\ isions. Product 
as it is of man’s reciprocal activity, .society undergoes tran.sforma- 
tion in accordance with changes in productive forces. Productive 
forces themselves are a result of practical human effort, but once 


1 GUmpies of World HUtory, Op. cit.; p. 59. 
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one panieular force comes into play, it acts and reacts on society, 
l-’rom the connection between changing methods of production 
arises a connection in the hi.stoiy of human beings.With a change 
in the method of production .sets in a change in human relation- 
shix)3 and its mo.st obvious resultant is property. And “inhei'itance 
added suiJcrioi- opjjortunUy to superior posscfcsions, and stratified 
the once homugeneous societies into a maze of cla.s.se.s and castes. 
Rich and poor became di.srupitively conscious of wealth and poverty; 
the class war began to run as a ix-d thread through all history: 
and the state iO’ose as an indispen.sable instrument, for the regula' 
tion of clas.s('.s, ihc protection of }>ro])ei-fy, the waging of war, and 
the organi.saf ion of iieacc." * 


1 The Story of Civilisation, Op. dt., p. 20. 
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"'Real socialism has been handed down to vs by our ancestors who 
taught 'All land beloitgs to Gopftl. Where ihen is the boundary 
line? Man is the 7naker oj that line and he can, therefore, unmake 
it. Gopal literally mca7is shepherd; it also means God. In modern 
language it means the State, i.e., the people/' 

^MAHATsMA GANDHI 

(Harijan 2.1.'37) 

''May the Sarniti and the Sabha, the two daughters of Praiapati 
concurrently aid me. May he 70iih ivhorn I shall 7neet, co-operate 
with me: may 7, O Ye Fathers, speak agreeably to those assembled. 

'We know thy name, O Assembly : Narishta verily is thy name. 

May all those that sit assembled in thee utter speech in hunnony 
with me. 

*"Of them that are sitting together 1 take to rny.^elf the twicer and. 
the U7idersianding in this entire gathering, O Indra, render me 
succcssfui/' 2 

^ATHARVA-VEDA 

^PHE ancient Indian peasant was, above all, a sturdy^ robust. 

self-confident fellovV with lot of common sense about him and 
well-versed in the art of agriculture. In F’ali Suit(rnipat a peasant 

1 All English renderings of origiml Sanskrit texts quoted in the foo*n('tes, unless 
otherwise mentioned, have been done by the author. These renderings .seek to 
convey the general sen.se and should not be regarded as literni 

* ^»TT nr i 

^ TT JfT ^ li 

^ JTTff Tim 5r ^1% I 

^ ^ ^ ^3 ^^rr^r^r: ii 

f^lTRirr i 

■snf^n: »TPt;r ^ || 

?r: s?Fr?f sn i 

^ ^ li (From Jayaswal's Hindu Polity) 
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thus challenges India, the Uain-God ; 

0 Rain-God ! Rain to your heart’s content!! 

1 am well-stocked with food. Milch cow.s are in my house. On 
the bank of the river 1 live with my (‘ommunity in similar houses. 
My house is well thatched. Fire is burning thei'e. 

O Rain-God ! Rain to your heart’s content!! 

Neither hies iioi- mosquitoes are here. There is ample grass 
over the land near the )-i\'er. My (“ows, grazing there, are .strong 
enough to Avithstand the fury of your i-airis. 

0 Rain-God I Rain to your heart's content!! 

My wife is pure, and she lo\es me. We are living hajipily 
together .since a long tinu'. 1 have newer heard anything uncompU- 
mentai'v ctbout herself and her character. 

0 Rain-God ! Rain to your heart’s content !! 

I feed myself witli my own labours. My .son.s and daughters 
are healthy and frc'e from di.seasc. I have never heaixi anything 
uucomplimentai'.v about tliem or iheii' character. 

0 Rain-God ! Rain to your heart's content !I 

The places where 1 kee]) my animals ai-e full of he and .she-calves. 
There are impregnated cows to(.). Thi'ie are bullocks as Avell. 

0 Rain-God ! Rain to your 'nearl's content !1 

The Khooniaft ( wooden pegs to which cows are tied) are firmly 
fixed in the grtwind. The rope is new and strong, (’ows cannot 
hi'eak the.se ropes. 

0 Rain-God I Rain to youi’ heart's content !I ^ 

> I ’THR II 

I II 

H I rrrTt It 

JIT JIT I TrarJRfft TST^^jV^ It 

3 irtT^ itjt wTc^r i ^r^rriw Jurmii 

fTfHf IT fturffl crrrq i II 

V tfTJTJTTTSfJTrfJI I ^Tir "srir ^tlFRTT ^GRT II 

^ 5T gJIffrJT %f% Tirq I TfKTJI# T^?J?I%5T || 

'i i rnttrcftiRT ii 

\ ^rt=n I ^RT 511*1^1it 

j=rf#J5Tf^cr ’45^1 fr Ifri q i It 
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Ode To Anna 

Indeed, the essentially agricultural character of ancient 
Indian society is borne out by numerous references in the scrip¬ 
tures. These abound in odes to aniw (foodgrain). Manu has 
said : “Always worship foodgrains. While eating, never condemn 
them. Rejoice at the sight of anna. On seeing any tYp(^ of food- 
grain, pray that we get it and obeisce.” ^ 

Foodgrains are grown on this earth and the Pnthvi-SukLa 
of AthariHi-Veda is famous for it.s lyrical and highly suj,>erioi ode 
to PritJivi (earth). In TaUcreya Brahmana, in Arnivak t’.vo of 
Bhriguvalli, the following is s£iid of amia : - “All the people of 
this earth are born of anna, live on anna, and will ultimately 
disappear in mina. Anna is suj^reme among all material things, 
hence it is (Killed Barcamhadh (that is, which can cure all 
diseases). He who wor.ships anna, the Brahma incarnate, gets all 
the anna. The men of this earth arc born of anna and grow 
because of anna.” 

Again, in Anuvak seven of Taiiereyu, all mankind is thus 
enjoined ; “Never condemn anna. Let this bo a vow. Life is anna. 
This body, e.’ci.sting out of life-giving amia, uses anna. The body 
depends upon life, lufc exists within the body. It follows, there¬ 
fore, that anna is settled within (or dependent upon) anna He 
who knows this secret, knows the real truth. He enjoys anna. 
He is blessed with pixiiile, animals: he shine.s, becomes famous 
and great.’ 


II (2 50 
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The Art Of Tilling 

Further, the early scriptures not only sing praises ot the 
foodgrains but also contain maninia which tell how' land should 
be tilled. Thus Yajurrcda Sanihita says ; ^ "0 Peasants I Tie 

the plough and the digging-spade well wdth rope and spread it on 
the bullock’s back. In well-ploughed and clean land, put the seeds. 
Let the crops, through recitation of niantrus. be good, and let our 
reaping axe be at hand to reap crop.s w'hich are soon ready.” 

And further ; "Let the .sharp iron-diggers attached to the end 
of our ploughs till the land well, and let the pea.sants come happily 
to the fields with th(;ir handsome pair of bullocks. Let Varund 
and Adiliid, well .satisfied through our olTerings, give our land rain 
and sun at proper time and thu.s wo may ha\'e good cix'ps.” 2 

Such being the importance of agi’iculture in ancient Indian 
.society, it is hardly surprising tliat Taitcnya Braiuinnia calls 
ujion all people to Cixnv More Food, a slogan of which wo have 
heard a lot in ri'cenl year.-;. In UhrUjurdlli, Avtival: 9, it say.s ; 
“Grow more food. It is a great vow. Tlie earth is tii'.iui. The sky is 
the basis of (uhki. Tlie cart It i.s dop<.ndent upon the .sky. The .sky 
is dopendent upon the earth, it follows, tlieri'fore, tiiat (unta is 
settled Avithin (or dcpt'ndent upon) anna. He who knows this 
.secret knowts the real truth, lie enjoys anna. He is hle.s.seci with 
jieople, animals; lie .shines, liccomes famou.s and great.” 


Staggering Bulk Of Ancient Indian Literature 


Indeed, ancient S.'in.skrit literature abounds 
an agricuilural mode of life. Ihf- art of agi'icullin 
\ill;tgc organ i.sat ion. etc. The bulk of thi.s 


in i cfereiii CLS to 
the maimer of 
ancient Indian 
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literature is really staggering both in its volume and in the 
difficulty of its interpretation. Great minds, both Indian and 
foreign, have worked upon it, and apart from the original Sanskrit 
Avorks, the interpretative literature on the subject is abundant. ^ 
Equally valuable studies, indicative of great industry and 
erudition, have been done by a number of eminent Hindi scholars, 
but these have not drawn the attention they deserve. Eurther, in 
the years after Independence, a number of v/ell-edited magazines 
have api)eared in Hindi, devoted exclusively to ancient Sanskrit 
literatui’e and their study and interpretation. The subject of 
ancient Indian social organi.sation, based mainly upoji the village 
as it was, requires long and patient study, and we l>y no means seek 
to speak with any authority and finality on it, and will always stand 
subject to correction. As Sanskrit scholars of Kashi and Prayag 
would tell vou, ‘Tf there was a .student like Indra (the lord 
of the gods), ami if there was a teacher like Brihaspati (the 
ijiirii of the gods), and if each day was equal to a thou.sand years, 
even then full knowledge is not possible." 2 


Confusion Created By Certain Western Historians 

And so we would Ije humble and try to coniine uui'selves to 
the organisation of \ illage communities in ancient India in its 
hare outline. But, l)cfore proceeding further, it would be necessary 
to make a reference to the origins of Indian history in view of 
theii’ bearings on sub.:!cquent histoneal processes. Be it borne 
in mind that the Westciai liistorians, who, in fact, were the first 
to write Indian hi.stoiy', liave ereated a lot of confusion about it, 
which is only now lieing cleared, following India's lilieration and 
independent ix'scarche.s by Indian historian.^. For one, they 
possessed no knowledge whatsoever about India's customs and 
practices. I'dore often than not, they have attempted to aiipraise 
Indian culture in terms of Western social progress and civili.sation. 
This amountcKl to, as Dr. Itadhakumud Mookerji remarks, “putting 
Indian life in ail its original and spontaneous forms and vigorous 


J For one of the best bibliographies on the subicet. the reader is referred to 
Cultural Histoiy From the Vayu Purana by Dr. D. R. Patil. Deccan College 
Dissertation Series, Poona, 1946; ix-xiii. 

fs' ^ 
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growths into the I’rocrustean bed of the shibboleths and copy-book 
maxims of Western social science.” ^ 

For another, the Western historians were flushed with a sense 
of their conquest, their ‘civilising mission,’ their contempt for 
things Indian, ^ and in their zeal to become history-makers and 
history-writers, they supplemented the paucity of facts by an 
abundance of fancy. Thus, to them, in keeping w’ith their own 
‘civilising mi.ssion,’ the early Aryans appeared a highly cultured 
race, who suddenly swoop down, from their “Central Asian Cradle- 
land," U})on the original dark-skinned barbarians, if not savages, 
of India, with hardly any material or intellectual culture, and 
conciuer and civilise them. ^ I’his approach to origins of Indian 
history is obxiousiy wrong and ignores that “great cultural 
synthesis and fusion (which) took place between the Aryans and 

the Dravidians. Out of this .syaithesis and fusion grew the 

Indian races and the basic Indian culture, which had distinctive 
elements of bekh.” ‘‘ 

The Origins Of Indian History 

Indeed, a.s Dr. :\ioo]<erji has remarked, “the chronological 
order of earb Indian histoia- has not vet been definitely fixed and 
a.scerlained,"'' On tlio one hand w(; have certain Vedic enthu¬ 
siasts, who, basing them.sel\e.s on the fact that Ri<j-Yeda speaks 
of a period of ice-fall (Hint-pat), and other such fanciful ideas, 
ludicrously ])iace it as ten lakh years old on the other e.\trerne are 
many Western hist orians who do not regard it as earlier than 1,000 
or 1,500 B.C. .Again, very eminent and ))i'ofoun(l scholars differ as to 
the original habitat of the Aryans. The late Bal Gangadhar Tilak, 
tlie gi'eat pioneer in India’s struggle for independence and a pro- 


1 Local Government in Ancient India, Oxford University Press, London, 1919, p. xiv. 

2 Cf. Henry Sumner Maine’s remark : "- a civilisation as feeble and perverted 

ns tha!. of tite Hindoos/' in Ancient Law', London, Jo’nn Murray, 1878; p- 20. 
Numerous olber such rclorcMices can be cited, but wo w'ould rather refrain. 

3 As Dr. S. K. De <Research Profo.s.sor of Sanskrit literature, Sanskrit College. 
Calcnttla) remarks ; "The ex'nmple of the present-day Europeans, spreading through 
a restles.s uiTte ns a .stiperior race into the land of darker races and imposing their 
(‘uJliiro on them, naturally tempted and coloured this hypothesis of a .superior 
and rivili.sing Aryan people in prc-hi.st.oric India.” (Lecture on Beginnings of 
Indian Civilisation, at the Pihandarkar Oriental Research Institute. Poona, July 
1950. 

4 JawaharJal Nehru : Discovery of India, Op. cit., p. 71. 

5 Local Government in AncUrnt India, Op. cit.. p. 26. 

fj Sec Rig Vcdic Itihas (in Hindi) by Hari Ram Dhasmana, Lucknow. 1954. 
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found Sanskrit scholar, regarded the North Pole as the cradle-land 
of the Aryans, and he has sought to establish it in a learned treatise. 
As against this, Dr. Sampurnanand, the present Chief Minister of 
Uttar Pradesh, and a great scholar of Sanskrit and philosophy, 
regards Sapta-Saindhav, that is, the ai'ea bounded Ijv six rivers on 
both sides of the Indus, namely, the Kuliha (present day Kabul 
river), the Saraswati (Indus or Sindhu in present times), the 
Shatudri (present day Sutlej), the Asik (piesent day Chenab), the 
Vitasta (present day Jhelum), etc., as the cradle-land of the Aryans. 
Dr. Sampurnanand’s is a fascinating study, ’ indicativ e of his great 
study of the Vedus and ancient Indian hi.story, and in order that we 
may not be diverted from the main topic of our study, we have to 
resist the desii’e to describe his findings. He has generally agreed 
with the findings of Dr. A. C. Das, 2 that Aryans were settled in 
SapUi-Saindhava nearly 2.^),000 years ago, and (his land ma.ss had 
sea in the .south ^present day Ilajasthan), as also in the east (present 
day Uttar Pradesh and Bihar, extending right upto A.ssarn); in the 
west and the north it w'as sui-rounded by the Suleman Mountains 
and the Himalayas, respectively. North of the Himalayas was 
another sea, extending up to the present Black Sea and beyond 
that was another land mass extending up to the ix)lar regions. 2 

How'soever it be, anthropological and archaeological 
researches have established that the races which dwelt in areas 
now known as India, made the usual discoveries and tulvanccs of 
the Palaeolithic and the Neolithic periods. This fasciriating .study 
has yet to make considerable headway in India, but, whatever 
work has as yet been done, '• confirms the general conclusions 


1 Ary on Ka Adi Desh (in Hindi), i.c., The Cradle-Land of the Aryans. 2iid edition. 
Samwat 2(X)1. Ehaiati Bhandar, Leader Press, AlJahabad. 

2 Rig: Vedic India. 

3 A reference to Wegener’s postulate may be of intcrt\st here. We have already 
referred (Chapter I) to his theory of the break-jp tjf the continent or Pjinagea 
and the place of our Deccan in it. The forces which had succet?dc*d in rifting 
the Panagea, now began to pull the various pieces apan. our Decrenn drifting 
due northwards to its present position and the other legions also where they 
arc found now. The drifting process is suggested to h ive continued over millions 
and million.s of years. In drifting slowly northward.s on its own plastic material 
lying beneath it, like a great ship sailing on the wide (K’din, the Deccan came 
to press against the soft sediments that had been laid down in the sea where 
now stand the Himalayas. Thus squeezed from the South, the sediments were 
slowly but intermittently raised up to form hills. The pressure eontinut;d unabated 
and the hills gradually grew into the Himalayas of celestial height. The frontal 
rim of the Deccan in an effort, to raise the mountains got ducked in or bent and 
it formed a long and deep depression, wherein were deposited the sands and 
Clays brought down by the rivers that had been established on the mountains 
in course of time, giving rise to the vast Indo-Gangetic plain. 

4 A very informative article on Palaeolithic and Neolithic Researches in India and 
their findings would be found in the Hindi Monthly Gyanodaya (Vol. VI, No. 2 of 
August 1964, published from Calcutta). It is enMtled *Adi Manav Ki Khoj’, i.e.. 
The Search for the First Man. by Krishnanand Gupta. 
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about man’s advance. The pioneer work was done by British 
officers of the Geological Department of the Government 
of India. In 18()3, near Madras, and later in Central India and the 
foi’mer State of Baroda, they found imi)]cmenls of the Palaeolithic 
Age. Again, in 1935, a party of Western archaeologists and anthro¬ 
pologists discovered even older Palaeolithic tools in the valley of the 
Son river in Bihar. In 1941, under the leadership of late Kashinath 
Dixit, Director of Archaeology, and Dr. Sankalia, hundreds of 
mieroliths were di.scovered in the bed of the Sabai'mati, and a 
few years later wei’o found four liuiuan skeletons who were 
apparently bui-ied witli their tamed dogs. More recently, Shri 
Nabendu Dutta Majumdar, a former Collector of Sundargarh 
district in Orissa, reported to the Indian Science Congress Session 
at Baroda in Januaiy 195.5. the di.scox ery of Neolithic implements, 
four caves containing jjainting.s, carvings aufl inscriptions and also 
a number of Neolithic sites containing numerous flint fragments 
bearing clear marks of shipi)ing in Sundargarh district. ’ Again, 
in March 1955, (wo groups of pre-histoi’ic caves having ])ainting.s 
on their walls and loofs were discovered on (he summit of a 500 ft. 
hill near Deora village in Dilawar ai-ea of Chatarpui- district in 
Idndhya Prade.sh. the subjects dei)ictcd being human forms and 
such animals as buffaloes and horses.- 

Relation And Inter-Connection Between The Harappans, 

The Kol-Mundas & The Aryans 

It is apparent that considerable anthropological and archaeo¬ 
logical res{.'arclies and discoveries have to be completed befoi'e the 
links between the various periods ai’e finally and authoritatively 
established and the exact chronological ord(a- fixed up. 'rh<.i great 
excavations at Miffrenjo-Daro and Harappa, and currently at Rupar 
in the i’unjab, sug.gest the existi-nce of a highly developed 
civilisation in India, which must have grown out of the men of 
the Palaeolithic and Neolithic^ ages, proofs of whose existence are 
being increasingly found in widely .separated tracts. ^ Shri S. R. 
Das. Superintendent, Archaeological Survey of India, told the 
Anthropology and Archaeology Section of the Indian Science 
Congress at Baroda in .Tanuar^' 1955 of the excavations at Rangpur 


1 Hindu.st*in Timos Evenini^ Nev/s, 8.1/55. 

2 Hiiidust;in Times, 3.3.’55. 

3 Nehru soys : “3'here can be little doub^. that there lie many such buried cities 

and other remains of the handiwork of ancient m.in _ that, in fact, this 

civilisation was widesp^'ead over lar^e parts of India. cer'.aij 3 ly of North India 
— there is reason for believing that it spread to the Gangetic Valley. Thus 
it was .something much more than Indus Valley Civilisation”. (Discovery of 
India, Op. cit., p. 67). 
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site in Saurashtra. Harappan antiquities, such as copper axe, 
beads of steatite and cornelian, earthenware, have been unearthed 
in this recent exploration covering 2,000 miles.' According to 
another repoi’t, an Indus Seal carrying the Harappan symbol 
of a unicorn in front of a manger and a line of Harappan script 
at the top, has been unearthed in the Dholka taluka, about three 
miles from Bhurkhi railway station in Ahmedabad district of 
Bombay Stale.^ Bronze Age finds at Addittannalur in Tii'unelveli 
district in the far South, which in many points agree with the 
discoveries at Harappa, fuidher ))roadens the sweei) of this Haiappa 
culture.^ 

The relation and the inter-connection between this Harappan 
culture and the Aryans of whom we know from the Vedas is a 
subjet^t of widely divergent opinions and theoiics. Neither are 
we equi])ped to deal with this subject, nor is it absolutely relevant 
to our present discussion. As against the theory of India itself 
being the original home of the Aryans, there is the widely believed 
and piopounded theoiy of the Indo-Aryans sejjarating from the 
original Indo-Europeans, passing in between through an Indo- 
Iranian period. And even this Indo-European antiquity is being 
assailed by linguistic, palaeontological, ethnological and anthro¬ 
pological I'esearches. The Egyptians and Assyrio-Bal)ylonians, who 
are belie\ed to be the contemporaries of the Hai'a})pans, h.ave now 
come to be regarded as posse.ssed of a much older civilisation of an 
advanced type. The Indo-Euiopeans are regarded as not being 
advanced to any apyjreciable degree, eithei’ intellectually or 
materially, l)ut were a very receptixe i>eop1e, who could imbibe 
and assimilate ideas fi'om others. Their most notable achievement 
tvas taming of (he hor.se and other animals. The Rig-Veda 
te.stifies to a high degree of (‘ivilisation and probably represents 
the period when the Ilulo-Aryans .separated from the Indo- 
Iranians (which fact is regarded as confirmed by the close 
agreement of metre, language and ideas in the Rig-Veda and 


1 Hindustan Times, 11. 

2 Statesman, (New Delhi editions. 14. 3. ’55. 

3 John Marshall, the Indus Valley historian, says : “One thing that stands out 
clear and unmistakable both at Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa is that the civilisa¬ 
tion hitherto rev-ealed at these two places is not an incipient ci'-’iHsation, but 
one already age-old and sterectyped on Indian soil, with many millennia of 
human endeavour behind it. Thus India must henceforth be recognised, along 
with Persia, Mesopotamia and Egypt, as one of the most important areas where 
the civilising processes were initiated and developed.’* 

Prof. Gordon Childe writes: "The Indus civilisation repesents a \ery perfect 
adjustment of human. life .to a specific environment that can only have 
resulted from years of patient effort. And it has endured; it is already 
specifically Indian and forms the basis of modern Indian culture." 
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.4t;t-6'/«J, thus tarrying witli them all the lieh heritage of the 
vicissitudes of their predecessors. 

Howsoever it be, the fact stands out cleai’ly that befoie the 
inter-mingling commenced which created the Indian nation, and 
Ijefore the remarkable synthesis known as the Hindu culture, 
great Dravidian languages were j)resent in the South, and tlu> 
Kol-Munda (Austrict languages were ftre-sent in many ]>arts of 
North India, along with distinct typos of culture. 'I'lio Kols, now 
confined mostly to West Bengal, t’hota Nag[)ur, and Madhya Pradesh, 
were then numci’ous and overran the Cangetic plain. They, it 
seems, never evolved any great cailture, Init tlie I)ra\ idians were 
on a high cultural level and made important and far-i'eaching 
contributions in the synthesis of Indian culture. The elfects of 
this commingling and synthesis ai‘e clearly ob.s('r\'able in the later 
Vedas, the lai’ge element of desi or non-Aryan xocabulary of 
Sanskrit, changes in rituals, etc. Nehru says ; “The .Xryan 
migrations are .suppo.sed to have tiiken place about a thou.sand 
years after the Indus \'alley period, and yet it is jiossible that there 
was no considerable gap, and tribes and iieojili's came to India 
from the north-west from time to time, as they did in later stages 
and became absorljed in India..\nd again : "There is always 
an underlying sen.se of continuity, of an unbroken chain, which 
joins modern India to the far distant period of six or seven 
thousand years ago, when the Indies Valley ci\'ili.sation be.gan."“ 

We will not jirolong this discussion. The Aryan.s, it .seems, 
were more agricultural, whereas the Harappans had a highly 
developed commerc-c and were exporting cotton textiles, which 
fact, howci’er, proves that this could have been po.ssible only as 
a result of .surplus from agriculture, which they thus knew. In 
the .synthesis which followed, the rather apparent miveloping 
Aiyan influence is to be traced to the fact that they .gave Indian 
culture its form and unity, it.s discipline and oixler, but the rleeper 
suhstratum of this culture is to be found in the Kol and Dravidian 
contributions, which have been no less great. 

The Vedic People: Essentially Sons Of The Soil 

All studies into the economic life of the people of the Vedas 
arc agreed that they had crossed the migratory forms of human 
society, lived in well-settled communities, which were a combi¬ 
nation of happy, flourishing, well-fed families who lived unitedly 


1 Discovery of Indiik, op., cit., p. 71. 

2 Ibid. p. 69-710, 
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in their soparale homos. Accoi'ding to Athurca-Vcda^ (3j26), 
these were happy homes having ample foodstuff and milk and 
ghee. It enjoined upon all meml3ers of the household to talk to 
each othci' sweetly and he courteous to each other. For, only tho.se 
houses are blessed with tuck “w^here people (?at happily together, 
where everjbody Ii\'es cheerfully, where none is hungry or thirsty.” 

Such happy homes existed together in compart rural 
communities with agricultuii' as their mainstay. As a matter of 
fact, such was the importance attached to agriculture that the 
N'cdie peoi)l(! recognised K-'flirtrap/Ui as the G<hI of Agricultui'e 
and prayc'd to him to keej) the Kslictras (that is, the cultivated 
fields w'hich today are commonly called Khet) fertile and 
iirosperous. In RUja-V'-da (,T\A 12), the first three Mantras are 

addressed to Kshetrapaii. tlie Lord of the Field, and Indra, the 
mighty Itain-Cod of that hoary jtast, comes later in Mantra .seven. 
.And the final appeal is; “May the idoughshare break up our land 
happily, may the ploughman go happily with oxen; may the earth 
be watered with sw'eet showers happily; may pi’ospenty ne .granted 


These ]X'Oi)le were e.s.sentially .sons of the .soil and in Prithvi- 
Sukta of .Atharca-Veda, this ])rofound truth is tlms proclaimed 
"0 Mother-Earth I Confer on us the lienefits of all that you produce, 
the foodgrains and the various juices, and thus purify us. You, 
Earth, are our mother and we ai'e all .voiir children.” That the 
jilough.share used to be fairly heavy is liorne out by the fact that 
>.ix, eight, tweKe and even twenty-four bullocks used to lie yoked 
to it. The plough.share was called laagal (a name current even 
today in Tlengal) or seer and the piointed end wgis called phal. 
The handle of the ploughshare used to be extra smooth.'^ And 
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they used to grow almost as many crops as are known to us ti)day. 
These Avere: paddy, baidey, oil-seeds, urad, s(nwa-kangni, masur, 
I'halva, kuMio, w-heat.^ etc. The Vedas mention the use of 
sickle (Katiii and Datro) for reaping the harvests^ their being 
tied in bundles and bi’ought to the threshing-floor (KJiala)? The 
ShatapaiJi BralDiiona descrilx's agriculture as involving four 
functions : tilling i.karshaaa), sowing (vapana), harvesting 
(lavayia) and threshing (inardana). The process of separating 
the grain from the husk is mentioned."* After’ this the gi’ain 
was measui’ed with a uton.sil (‘ailed Urdarn-' and stored in a place 
('ailed 

Irrigation And Dependence On Rains 

The Vedas mention of two kinds of lands, the fertile ones, oi' 
upnasu'uti. and the fallow one.s, oi’ (tii(nin. Ami thei'e is mention of 
measurement of fields, .\fter measurements, the fields were di\i- 
ded into plots and gi\en to vai’ious jreople for cultivation.'' 
There is al.so icfeiencc to the jiroper time and .season for 
.sowing of different croirs.® Ek'mentary methods of iri’igation 


Tj I 

i 

I From Brihadaranyakopani.shad, quoted in tht? Hindi work Hamare Gaoii ki 
Kahani, i.e., The Story of Our Villages, by Rani Das Gaur, publishttd by Sast.i 
Sahitya Mnnda], Delhi, Vlth edition, 1955 p. 22). The author has quoted 
another .Mantra which is as follows : 

if ^ jfknci^ ir Jit'-:?Jinr^ ?r 

if *!I|R ^F’TJffrqf 11 

The food-grains mentioned are more or less the same a.s given above. 

2 Kig-Veda, 10;U)li3 and 8 78 10. 

2 Rlg-Veda, 10;4H;7. 

4 Rig-Veda, 10;71,2. 

5 I (Rig-Veda. 2] 14; 11.) 

• V 

c T%g=!lT •5N | 

iRig-Veda 10 68;3: These and some other references in this para have been taken 
from an article entitled Vaidic Aryon Ka Arthik Jeevaii, i.c. the Economic Life 
of the Vedic Aryans, by the leamc‘d Hindi scholar Shri Baldeo Vfpadhyaya, 
published in the Diamond Jubilee NumbcT of Nagari Vraeharlni, the journal 
of Kashi Nagari Pracharini Sabhai 

1 %?IcR‘5r I (RiK. i:il0 5). 


« Taitereya Rrahmana (7;2!10:2). 
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through wells is mentioned. Indeed, reference to wells and 
varieties thereof appear in Rig-Veda again and again. The method 
mentioned of drawing water from the well, namely, by a stone- 
wheel (Ashmachakra), is still to be found in Punjab and round 
about Delhi. This water thus drawn from the well reache.s the 
fields through big water channels and makes them fexlile.^ The 
Rig-Veda actually speaks of two kinds of water, namely, Khanitrima 
(got by digging) and Sirngamja^ (.self-flowing like the water of 
(ho rivei’)- 

But, by and large, these ancients depended upon the rains for 
their agriculture.^ Vrita was .suppo.sed to be the name 
of the demon who was so powerful as to stop the clouds from 
raining, and then the mighty Indra u.sed to destroy him with his 
great armour, the Vajrri, as a re.sult of which the rains came and 
ihe fields were watered and the river-waters moved.'' The 
prominence given to Indra among the Aryan gods is thus to be 
(raced to their being mainly agricultural. AUumm-Veda, in its 
Prithvi-Svktd i~>2) recognises the gratitude to clouds,® so much 
so that they have lieon addressed as father and the earth as the 
wife of the clouds :® “We salute this earth, the wife of the 
clouds, and made .so plea.sant by it’’ (42 ). The clo.se inter-connection 


1 Klg-Veda, (8169.12). 




n lii Mahabharata, Van-Parva, Chapter 32, vve have tliis shlcka : 

tiff, I 

It 47 II 



which means : “By tilling the land and sowing it, the peasant has doite his 
duty. Now^ only the rains can make his efforts succeed; he quietly awaits the 
rains. If it does not rain, the peasant is not to be blamed.’* 


II . 1 . 4410 ) 

And again, 

^ %rr ii tRig., rM'lOi 

•'■> ftniflfr I 
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between the fields flowing with food crops, the flowing waters and 
the sea is recognised as also gratitude to rivers^ (Prithvi-Sukia, 
.9 & 9): ‘A^'here the w’aters flow uniformly everywhere calmly 
and gently, let that earth with it.s numerous currents keep us fully 
supplied with w^ater and milk, and make us bright and prosperous.” 

We will, however, not go into any further details of thi.s 
ancient agriculture. It i.s dear and apparent, and is widely 
recogni.sed, that our ancients developed as efficient agricultuii.st.s 
only when they finally .settled down in the plains of noiihern India. 
Prior to this, in their nomad existence, “'the most notable achieve¬ 
ment of their own in culture was that they were probably the fir,st 
ii> tame the hoise.”^ Dr. Vasudeo Shai-an Agarvval, a jrro- 
found Hindi and Sanskrit scholar and an archaeologist of repute, 
in an e.s.say on PritJivi-Sukta of Ai}t(trva-\'('<I.(P refers to 
the find of a book considered to be written in 1,400 B.(’., found in 
village Alainarna in Western .Asia, w'hich is a profound work on 
the art of horse-taming, horse-racing and hor.ses in general, and 
which abound.s in Sanskrit words and tei'ins. 

Discovery Of The iron Plough: Its implications 

This hypothesis is further borne out by the fact that the 
earliest texts are pi’ofu.se in then' odes to the glory of Tlaja Pi’itliu, 
.son of Venn, 'vho broke virgin hind and b’.'ought under cuitivation 
'and full of stone.s. etc.'' The Pitninas sing great gloiy 
to him. As a matter of fact, this earth came to be called PRITfl] I 
after Prithu. He" wa.s in fact consecrateil tis the first king of 
the eai th, tifter his hither, tire powerful \'enu, having denied the 
sanctity of the gods and the Ydinos. and attempting to install 
him.self as the Almighty and the ci’catoi' of Dluirnta, was churned 
by the angry .sages led by Marichi, and Prithu was Vjorn to the joy 
of all when Venu’s I’ight hand was churned. Prithu vanquished 
the earth, which in the form of a cow', pleaded for mercy. The 
king commanded her to always su.stain his people which the earth 


-X 

2 Dr. S K. Do ■ Beginning of Indian Ci\ilisaUon, Op. oit. 

2 Viisucloo Sharan AgorwaJ : Prifhvi-Putra, i.c.. Son of Mother Earth. publi.‘:Iied 
by Sasla Sahitya Mandal, Delhi, 1949, p. 3. 

4 Siiritiiacl-Rhagwat:, Skandh IV’, Chapters 16-23. 


Dr. D. R. Pali! : 


(*iiUiiral Ifislory from the Vayii Piirana; Op. cit.. pp. 2t:-29. 
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agreed to do. The earth came to be Ihus Prithu’s daughlci’. Then 
followed Prithvklohan (milching of the earth) in which the king, 
gods, sages, Yaksaa, etc., took part. 

This period may well be regarded as the turning point in the 
life of the Aryans. The use of the iron plough, of which Prithu 
may well be regarded as the pioneer, drawn by catlle, made large- 
scale agriculture possible. Iron was at their service and it played 
a historically revolutionaiy role. F''o!ests were cleared for tillage 
and pastuiage, and an unrestricted food sui)ply was now available. 
Population must have con.sequently increased and .settled viliages 
came into existence. It was the patriachal household communities 
which first settled villages. Land was under common cultivation 
and through this transitional form developed the village community 
“wherein was held in solution a good deal of sociali.sm and 
communism.'’* 

The Cow In Vedic Economy 

Even otherwise, even before theii' ma.stery of agriculture, tlie 
Aryans were adept in the domesticatiem of animals and the 
breeding of herds, and bare supervision and I’udcst care could 
reproduce abundant quantities of food in the form of milk and 
meat. Now, however, with the additional knowdedge of agricultui’e, 
and abundant food-grains, meat-eating habits apparently recede 
to the background, and the cow, out of all other domesticated 
animals, assumes a dominating role, and adds to their riches. 
Animal husbandry thus played a very important part in their 
lives. In fact, it would not be wrong to say that agriculture in 
the Vedic period, as almost always in India, was e.ssentially cow- 
centred. Milk was one of the main items in the kitchens of tlie 
Vedic people, and, in its purest form, was the national drink. It 
used to be mixed in Soin Rasa, and was used for the preparation 
of Kshiratidan (belter famous as Kheer today), apart fiom 
preparation of curd and ghee. In Riij-Veda^ (0.28..a), the sage 
Bharadwaj says the following of cows : “The cow is God: cow for 
me is like Indra; cow is like the first drop of Som Rosa. O Living 


1 Hadha Kumud Mookerji ; Local Government in Ancient India, Op. crt., p. 22. Of 
the institutions which thus grew up. Dr. Mookerji remarks that they implied 
"strong collective or communistic sense and intuitions in the people, com¬ 
bined with a due restraint of that aggressive individualism and kicii 
proprietary instinct which, under the influence of Roman Jurisprudence, 
emphasizing private property and the sacredness of creditors’, rights .over those 
of the debtors’, have given, in the opinion of the most thoughtful, sociologists 
and political philosophers, a somewhat wrong direction to the development of 
nations and states in Europe." (pp. 22-231. 

2 JTF^ ^ «Tr5r: si«rR?2f i 
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Beings! All these cows are the direct representatives of Indra. 
I wish for that very Indra with all my heart and soul.” 

Manu in his Manu-S^nriti thus directs the Vaishija Kvl^ : 
Ixx>k w^ell after the cows and carry on agriculture. By trading in 
the food-grains thus produced keep the country wealthy and 
prasperous. The w'ealth thus earned should be .spent in alms and 
in the spread of education. The Muluibhamta also abounds in 
numerous references to the cow. In Anmhasan Parva (Sll. l.S. 0), 
the following is .said of cow Lows help men to li\e through 
their milk and rpiee, and their offsprings .specially help the 
agriculturi.sts who with their aid pi'oduce numerous kinds of 
food-grains. The cows help in the performance of Yajnas and 
other ceremonies. The cows, therefore, are very sacred; and 
the bullocks carry different kinds of loads even while hungry and 
thir.sty. In Bhagu'cid Geeta. Lord Krishna speaks very highly 
of the cow to Arjun :•* The cows are the most sacred and the 
highest, are to V>e worshii)ped and are the best in the world, for 
without curd and ghee and other .such fats, no Ynjna can be 
])erformed in this world. O Arjun ! the cows help us through 
their milk, ghee, curd, cowdung, their hide and .skin and bone.s. 
their hair and horns. 0 Partha! I .see no other w'ealth in the 
world superior to the wealth of the cow. C’ows in fact are the 
root of all wealth. Now'here does profanity exi.st in them; for the 
entire human exi.stence they are like mother. 


^ II 

vrnTifsrT inffT^^r Twr rr«n i 

^=!iT2RrR' ^fT^ngqiBTl ii 

^ ^jrrf^T ^ I 

ff^Tt ?;o?i ^ n 
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^T?f II 
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Emergence Of Cities 

The picture thus emerges of a people essenCally agrieullui'al 
and pastoral. These early ancients lived in villages and were 
unacquainted with Pt(vs, that is, cities of the type found at 
Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa. In a prayer in Rig-Veda,^ 
offered to Vanina, the god controlling the weather (incidentally, 
this pra 3 X'r very much resembles a prayer offered in a Hebrew' 
scripture to a similar god), it is .said : ‘O Varuna ! w'e live in mud 
houses. 0 God! Defend us... .We .stand in water and yet we are 
thirsty. So be kind to us. Even if we break your laws, please 
excuse us and give us no punishment.’ Indeed, according to .some 
commentators, unawai'c as the Rig-Yedic people were of Purs, 
they called their conquering heroes as Piirandars because they 
destroyed the Pvrs^ of the original inhabitants of India like those 
found at Harappa. True it is that in later stages, when the story 
of Ramnyana. opens, and still later, at the time of the Mahahharata, 
we come across well-established cities. Thus, in Vahniki 
Ramayana, a period of time w'hen Hindu civilisation w'as limited 
to the Gangetic valley,^ the city of Ayodh 3 'a is de.scribed as 12 
Yojanas in length and 3 Yoju'nas in breadth, Avell divided by high 
roads, wdiich are alwaxAs kept sprinkled Avith AA-ater, Avith trees on 
roadsides; markets and shops arranged in nice symmetrical order; 
having arched gates; thickly packed together by houses, Avhich 

1 ^ 3 

iwq I 

^ I 

I 

2 “Indra in the Rig-Veda is often described as destroying hundreds ol strongholds of 

the Pasyus, called Pur. But this Pur according to Keith was no more Ilian a 

mere earthwork fortification." (Cultural History from the Vayu Purana, Op, cit. 

P.202). 

3 K. M. Panikkar : A Suryey tlistory, Asia PvWis^ir^ Hopse,^ 
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are not divided in an uncouth manner, t>ituated on level giound, 
full of rice and other corns, etcd 

As a matter of fact, not only in i-c'gard to this (*leai’ advance in 
habitations and dwellings, but in regard to almost all aspects of 
life, all ancient literature subsequent to the Vedas, and even th(^ 
other Vedas and Brah.arnaus subsequent to Ruj-Vcda, show cleai* 
signs of intei-mingling of the Aryans with the inhabitants of 
India, and the continuous emt'rgence of a synthetic culture. To 
what extent the village (*ommuniiies in ancient India developed 
out of the original patriarchal households vvitli common owner¬ 
ship of land, and to what extent these took over and adopted the 
forms of identical communities living here, cannot exactly be 
suggested. That a culture whieli ]m)duced cities like TTaiapi)a. 
and which had a flourishing export trade with far-away countries 
in such commodities as textiles, must ha\e had a faii*ly well- 
organised and developed agricullure is quite easy of 
comprehension.2 

Collectivist Approach To Problems: The Local Bodies 

Howsoever it be, the Verhis, iind s])ecic)lly the RUj-Ycdu, signify 
a collectivist approach to all i)roblcms. Of special significance in 
this connection would be the last Sulcta of the last (lOfh) Mnmiala 
of Rig-Vvda. In this hymn^ Rishi Angiias offers his ])rayor to 
the deity called Scniwjnana or srnnjnand. The erudite coin- 

HnOTPB ?T?rT«n II 

gfnrrTT || 

II (Bal-Kand. Ch. Vi 

2 See K. M. Panikkar : A Survey of Indian History : "Whether the self-conditioned 
village is an Aryan system or is merely a continuation of the organisation of the* 
earlier peoples, it is difficult to say. Obviously cities like Mohenjo-Daro could 
only have flourished on an elaborate system of agriculture, and a rural economy 
based upon villages. It is more reasonable to assume that when the Aryans 
became an agricultural people, they took over the village organisation as they 
found It in existence." (Op. cit, p. 9). 

3 "Meet together, talk together, let your minds apprehend alike; in like manner 
as the ancient gods concurring accepted their portion of the sacrifice. 

"Common be the prayer of these (assembled worshippers), common be the 
acquirement, common the purpose, associated be the desire. I repeat for you a 
common prayer, I offer for you with a common oblation. ^ 

"Common, (worshippers), be your intention; common be (the wishes of) your 
hearts; common be your thoughts, so that there may be thorough union afsnong 
you." (Quoted from Rlg-Veda Samhita, Vol. VI; English Translation antf. ISTotes 
by 8. and pobn* W8; p. 
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menlator on the Rig-Veda, Sayanacharya, explains this term 
as signifying the coliective, genci’al and national consciousness of 
an entire people, the political consciousness which is spread evenly 
(Sambhavenu) among all the classes, making up the total popula¬ 
tion of the country. Commenting upon this hymn, Dr. Radha 
Kumud Mookerji says that the deity w orshipped here “may be called 
the deity of democracy.” The assembly is conceived as “a united 
body.” And further : “It stands for equal rights and liberties of 
all its members as the common assembly of the w'hole people, so 
that there should be a sense of liberty, equality and fraternity in 
;he minds of all.”^ 

In his pre-eminent study Hindu Polity, Dr. K. P. Jayaswal 
says that “national life and activities in the earliest times on record 
were expressed through popular assemblies and institutions.”- 
Such gatherings are referred to as Samiti (Sam+lti) meaning 
‘meeting together.’ That such bodies existed at all levels is 
indicated in Prithin-Sukta (50) of Atharva-Veda? “In the 
villages and forests of the land, in the various meetings and 
assemblies to discu.ss jnoblems, 1 should always, O Alother Earth, 
speak for your good, for your interests.” That even at this lime 
India had come to be a nation of diverse peoples with different 
languages and religions, and that the sense of unity in this 
diversity had developed, is made abundantly clear by Prithvi- 
Suktd (45) U ‘This lanti which holds within its bosom men of 
diverse languages and religions as though they are people living 
in one household, should, like a milch cow, profu-sely give us w^ealth 
and riches.’ 

That these ancients had created various local bodies witii 
different functions and of varying chai acters is undisputed. Vedic 
.society w'as, indeed, sufficiently develojied and settled to admit 
of an elaborate differentiation of functions. As Dr. Mookerji has 
listed,'’ the original texts use a number of terms to designate 
these pojiular local bodies, viz., kula, guna, jati, ptiga, vrata, sreni, 


1 “Our Earliest Conception of Democracy ', article by Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerji, 

Hindustan Standard Ptija Annual 1954, p. 112. 

2 Hindu Polity : A Constitutional History of India in Hindu Times, Bangalore 

City, 1943, p. 12. 

3 ^ 3TRr i 

4 ^Ri sqRfisf i 

5 Local Government in Ancient India, Op. eit., p. 29. 
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sunylia, smnudaya, santuha, sambhuya-sumutthana, parishad, 
ckaranu. The task of presenting a connected, complete and 
comprehensive account of these bodies, specially with regard to 
their functions at the village level, bristles with difficulties. All 
conclusions to be drawn about these matters have of necessity to 
l)e based on the Vedas and the Brahamnnical epics. There is, 
however, one curi-enl of thought among eminent scholars which 
tjelieves that “these represent very little the .state of Indian 
culture" but “culture as in the imagination of the Brahmin 
authors."* 

Again, another .set of eminent Hindi and San.skril .scholars'- 
regard the Vtdas and the BnibimDias as originating .straight from 
the Creator's own mind, at the very dawn of creation. The Almighty 
revealed to the four Bisbis, A.gni, \'ayu, Aditya and Angira the 
four Vedas, li/y, Yajur, Sam and Alharea respectively, from whom 
it was passed on to others. Aicoi'ding to Veilic mathematics, 
this creation is 1 .t'T.l'ti.dit.Ooo years oUl, from which it follows that 
these ej)ics are as ol<l, which is :m obvious absurdity. 
Indeeii, a.s in other mallei'.-', so also in this matter of the date and 
authorship of the original texts, eminent .scholars ha\e widely 
di\'ergem o].'inions, and Wv* would I'athei' not tread upon thi,- 
controversial gi'otind. In this, as in .so many other matters relating 
to the interpretation of Indian hi.story. we would pi'efei' to roly 
upon .lawaharlal .\ehru.*’ Not only as a pre-emii'ient scholar of 
Indian histors', hut also as a man of action moulding tlie de.stinies 
of millions, he has established an unquestioned reputation foi- 
fiis seiuse of history and its interpretation. 


] Sot* The Sorirvl OrKaiiisalion in North-F.asl India in Riiddha’s lime by Dr. 
RicDhrd Firk, TvtinsLilcd by Shi.shir Kuinar Maitra, Univer.sity of Calcutta, lfl20 

2 Stte Vi*(i Ka Rashiriva-Geet t in Hindj}, i e. the National Sonj; of tbc Vedas, 
beiri" an erudite cn.nin ton Vary on tlie Pritiivi-Sukta of Atharva-Veda by Acharya 
Priyabrat. A’nd-Vruhasr ati, Ib-incipib Gv.ruknl Kangri Uni versify, Hardwor, 
piibiiriht-cJ bt* T.i'j*? .‘aid Univv'^idty in Iflaa: p. 71 of the Foreword. 

2 Says Nohrii in Disrovory of India : ‘T could not approach Ihcifc b-aoks as Holy 
Writ which n.iis* be acccnled in Ihoir totality without, cliallengc or demur. 

...I w.'is .niK'h Uiorc friendly and open to them ■w.’hen I could consider them as 
liaving been written by lunnan bein.gy, very wise and far-.seeinfi, but neverthe- 
ie.ss ordinary moitais, and not incarnations or mouthpiece" of a divinity. It 
ha.s alway,', seemed to in t a much niare. m.agniJicen? and iinpre.s.sive thing that a hu¬ 
man bcivu; sljould rise to great heights, mer.lally and spiritually, and should then 
.seek to iMisf others up. rather than he should be the inouthpiei e of a divine or sup¬ 
erior power ...What inpre.^ses me and f*;jves ni'f hope is the growth of the miiul 
and spurit of man, and not his being ii.sed as an agent to convey a message “ 
rit.. } . 77*. And later Nef-ru remrark.; : “Indian iny!.licu<iey is riche.', 
v..if;tei’. very beautiful and full o*: moanin?. I have often wondered what 

manner of men and women they vve^re who gave shape to lhe.se bright dreams 
and lovely fanclc.s. and out of what gold mine of thought and Inuiginatlon they 
dug them out.” 
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And so, accepting that in the original texts the great minds 
among our ancients revealed the system of thought and society as 
then existent, we would now proceed to give a brief account of 
the village system as can be gleaned from these works. Here, 
■we cannot help pointing out, as Dr. Anant Sadashiv Altekar, Head 
of the Department of History of the Banaras Hindu University, 
and one of the greatest living authorities on ancient Indian history 
remarks,* no single work in Hindi or English, hitherto published, 
gives a complete, full and authoritative account of ancient Indian 
administrative system, its principles and other allied matters. Dr. 
Altekar’s book written in Hindi, as di.stinct from his other works 
in English, can be regarded as the first complete work of 
its kind. In this profound work, in chapter eleven. Dr. Altekar 
gives a very connected and lucid account of the \ illage system of 
ancient India. 

The Ancient Indian Village: The Gramani And Other Officials 

What actually was the village in ancient times and who weie 
its officials? Valmiki Raniaynna mention.s of two types of villages, 
the Ghosh and the Gram, the former being .smaller than the latter. 
Its oflicials were called Ghosh-Mahotinr and Grani-Ma)‘aitar.^ 
The Rumuyana also mentions Grainaiii as another village official. 
He was no doubt a highly respected man, so much .so that when Rama 
killed Ravana, the happy gods, in singing praises to him. compared 
him to a general and a G7’amani.^ The Mahabharuta also mentions 
of Ghosh and Gram. Ghoshs ai’e indicated as being smaller in size, 
generally situated near forests where dwelt the Gaps, that is, those 
people who mantained cow-herds. Animal hu-sbandry and dairying 
was their main occupation. 'I'he Vann-Parca of Mahabharata makes 
repeated references to such habitations U ‘Tn beautiful Pradeshas 
(provinces) there are many Ghnshs." In another Mahabharata 
story, queen Damayanti sent out Brahmins to search her husband 
Nala, and they searched for him in Piirs, Ashrams, etc., and ahso 

1 Anant Sadashiv Altekar : Pracheen Bharatiya Shasan Paddhati, i.e., .Ancient 

Indian Administrative System, Bharati Bhaiidar, Allahabad, Samvat 2,004, i.e., 

1948; See Foreword. 

2 II (Ayodhya-Kand, Shloku 15, Sarga QTi. 

3 li (Yiidha>Katid» Shluka 17. Sarga llC). 

< I 
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in Ghoi^li.y iuid CraD/s.^ Manu has x'or^' specifically described the 
boundaries of the village. They should have banyan, pecpvl, 
palatih, scnnil trees on their boundaries. 1’anks, sources of 
drinking water (wells, and others), temples, etc., .siiould mark tiw 
village l)oundavies.“ Manu calls the village olficiai t)y the nanu' <.)f 
Grainik. He says that the maladjustments in the village should 
be reported by the Gramik to the ne.xt higher official, the one over 
ten villages.-'^ This Grain'd: was thus re.sponsible for the village 
administration, and Manu has indicated his functions as collection 
of the king'.s ducs^ from tiie village inhabitants. The next 
higher oflicial, the one in charge of the administration of ten 
village.s. to whom the Grain'd- had to report, was called Daski.^ 
This man had to report to another official responsible for twenty 
’tillages, called V'lshant'i.^ Over him used to be an official 
responsible for a hundred villages (called Shut 'i or SJutt-Grainadhi- 
pali), and above him was yet another o\’er one thousand villages, 
called Sahasra-Granuidhipal'i? 

Appointment And Functions Of The Officials 

These oflicials, tlio Granule, Daslti, Vislianti, SJiati and liu:' 
Sa]iasr(u(jriUiia(lhi})(iii, were no doubt api)oiaU‘d by tlie Stale, as 
is pointed oi»t \'ery elearlv' ).>y Manii.^ Xot only this. Tlu‘ kini; 


1 ^ !j5cn% JTRrry rqRfT«rf i ii 

2 f I 

’=fkRf'T5 5PRT.% ^ ti 

^ (Manava Dharma Shastra* Shlok;.ii, 24G, 248 Ch. VIII) 

3 1 I 

(Ibid. 7. m>) 
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is required to be friendly to the villages and the officials and lo 
keep a hard-working minister in order to watch over their 
activities.* Indeed, the remuneration of these officials was 
also fixed, not in the form of monthly salaries, in coins, but by 
conferment of authority to enjo 3 ' produce froin land. Dashi was 
authorised to have the income of one knla, the Vislianli of five 
hulas, the Shali of one Grama, and the Saliash'a-Gramadhipali of 
The income of one Nagar itown).** That these officials had 
sufficient work on hand is indicated Iw two .striking instructions 
given by Manu. These relate to adequate provision for village 
defence by the construction of Gulmas (that is police or military 
outposts) in an area of two, three or five villages;^ and the 
storing of foodgrains, firewood, and other items collected as revenue 
(Bali) from the villages in store or warehouses, constructed in an 
area of every hundi'ed villages."* 

The High Status Of The Gramani 

That this Gramani had a very high status during Vedic times 
is 1 ‘evealed by the fact that at the royal consecration, the king's 
entoura,ce con.si.sted of a Scruaii, u Gramani, a Safa (charioteer), 
and a Bhagdaijlm (collector of (axes). These officials were called 
Ralnins. This list is supplemented by the Shatapallin Brahmann 
which includes the Kshatfri (chamberlain), Govikartana (the 
huntsman), and Palagala (the courier). The Maiirayani SaiiJiila 
mentions (he Takshan (carpenter) and KafJiakara (the chariot- 
niakei’). In these Rajasnija Yajnas for the king’s consecration, he 
had, on successive days, to make offerings to the gods in the houses 
of these officials, a ccrcmon^^ called Rafna-havis or Jewel- 
offering.s 

Village Control Over The Gramani: The Village Elders 
And Their Election 

The appointment of the Gramani by the king should not, 
however, be taken to mean that he was a superimposition from 
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3 Tli€ Vcdlc Age; Bharatiya Itihas Samiti, Op. cit., pp. 431-2. 
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above and could do as he liked in the villages. On the contrary, 
he had to work strictly under the advice of the Village Elders, the 
Gram Vridhas, who were chosen by an assembly of the viilage. 
Dr. Altekar is very specific on the point. He says that these 
Gramanis, whom he explains as the village Mukhiyas (a cla.ss in our 
villages which continued eA'^en through the British period, bereft, 
of course, of all the glory and functions of the past), and the 
village scribe, the record-keeper (like our patwaris, pateis, 
kulkarnis, etc., of the clay), “could not act as they liked. They 
had to work in accordance with the advice of the Gram Vridhas. 
These have functioned from the earliest times as a non-official 
body. The Mitkhiya was the executive authority, but if he 
ever acted against the customary practices, the Gram Vridhas used 
to correct him.’’^ 

Before we deal with the functions of the.se Gramanis in the 
village, we would refer to the election or selection of the Gram 
Vridhas, the Village Elders, who actually were members of what 
may today be called the Village Panchayat executive. No clear- 
cut reference to their election is found in the earliest texts, though 
the subseciucnt Jalakas, etc., are full of it. Dr. Hem Chandra 
Joshi,2 a veteran Hindi scholar, a lingui.st and traveller, and a 
silent research worker of pj'ofound cj’udition, however, i.s sure that 
these bodies were elected. Members of the Sabha were called 
Sabheya, a highly respected term. Sabhyala or civilisaton and 
culture originates from this word Sablicyn. Gana, he says, is a 
word with an identical meaning and its members were called 
Ganuja, a term still prevalent in Kumayun. And the elected 
President of the Gana was thus hailed by Gana members : “0 Chief 
of the Gana! We hail you; you are the dearest among our dear 
ones, hence we have elected you as our President. You arc the 
guardian of our wealth (accountant). We hail you.”3 The 
prayer offered before beginninjg the work of the Gana is as 
follows: “Like the Sun and the Moon, we should proceed along 
a path which should be for the good of all. We .should have with 


1 Anant Sadashiv Altekar ; Pracheen Bharatb'a Shasan Paddhati; Op. cit., pp. 171-2. 

2 See article entitled Hamara Saiialan Qaon-Panchayat Raj, i.c.. Our Eternal 
Viilage Panchayat System, in Arthik Samceksha (fortnightly Hindi journal of 
the Economic & Political Research Department of the All India Congress 
Committee), Special Land Reforms Number, Vol. I, No. 18, October 18, 1951. 
New Delhi; pp. 43-48. 

'I, 

py. Chandra Jowd, IWd). 
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iiH people who are charitable, non-violent and knowledgeable. 
The Purohil (i.e., the village priest), then gave the following 
injunction : “Your pyou (the place for drinking water) should be 
one, you should all eat foodgrains together. 1 yoke all of you to 
a common plough.” Dr. .loshi say.s that a mnnlm of the last ga/. /fj 
of the last MitnduUt of the Riy-Vcda also formed one of the ])iayers 
f'f the Gitnas. It means: “Move together, nu'et together, your 
heartvS should be in uni.son. Keeping in view the unity of the 
village, you divide equally your collective iiropeny. as the gods 
liavm been doing before.”2 

Evolution Of Kingship: Gramani A King-Maker 

It is iindisimtcfd that the Sabhas and Sduiilis and Ganas 
at the \'illagc level had ,areal junver and influence. Accord- 
in*^* to Sluilajxiih Hrahniaiia (111. 4. 1. 7 and XITI. 2. 2. 18), 
(fnnna}}i, ainoni]: others, was a raja'lcrit. tliat is king-maker. We 
lia\'e indeed a \'ery interesting account of the development of 
kingship in Aifcraiin BralinumdA It appears that Iht.' Asurs, 
'w'liom tlic n('r((s (Aryans) rvere fighting, had a king and were 
(hus hotter organised and led, and so always defeated the Aryans, 
'^"rotn this tlu*y drew their own lessons and decided X*) havcj a king 
in ord(‘r to he hotter led. Indeed, tliei'o are numerous 
M^ferences to show that kingshij) was eleetixe/^ The evolution 
of kingly jiowor out of sheer political necessity is further borne 


1 fsfwr I 

ifnwT it tlbid) 

^ ^RRl ■3TR[^ It abid) 

3 Sec Majunuiar ^ Pu.^^alkar : History and Culture of the Indian People, Vol. I. 
p. 426. 
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fRt ^ fsRTjrr it (Albarva, 111. 4). 

An English rendering is • 

To Thee hath come, the kingship with its splendour . 

Oh! Shine as Lord, Sole ruler of the people. 

King! Let all regions of the Heavens Invite thee 
Here let men wait on Thee and bow before thee 
The people shall elect Thee for the kingship 
These five celestial regions shall elect Thee. 

Rest on the height top of kingly power, 

Thence as a mighty man award us trea^res 
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out. in the following hymn of Atharva-Veda (VL87-8S), which 
Mcidresses a new king thus: 

“Here be you firm as a mountain and may you not come down. 
De > ou firm here like Indra; remain you here and hold the re.'iln; 

“Firm is the heaven, firm is the eartli, firm is the univ‘.'r:;.e. 
firni arc the mountains, let the king of the people be firm. 

‘A'anquish you firmly, without falling, the enemies, and lUo.'.'' 
behaving like enoinie.s eru.sh you under your feet. All the 
quarters unanimously honour you, and for firmness tlie assembly 
here creates you.”^ 

King's Authority Limited By People's Will 

As Prof. Y. P. Apte points out, king.ship became heved'tary. 
iHit each time the ijeoj-'Ie's choice had to be obtained.' Hymns in 
the Sainliituti and Bruhmiinos are found Avelcoming the rclui-n of 
C-xilcd kings, from which the inference is clear that in ca.ses of 
emergency peojile had the power- to punish a king liy bani.-hing 
him. Ii. Anvshasan Part'i of the Maltnbhdrnlit. Bhi.shma observe.-^ 
that the king who tells his people that he is their jn-otector-, but 
does not actually protect them, should he slain by his subjects like 
a mad dog afllictod with rabies. Many instances of kings hat ing 
to explain and justify their .specific aot.s before the peoiile are 
found in the scrijrti.iros. LnkarauUm (gaining the confidence of 
the people) was prescribed by the Muhabharala a.s the main 
concern of the king.s.^ Prof. Apte observes; “Whatever wo 
might think of the election of kiiig.«; as a means of popular control 
over them, there is no doubt that the people continued to jiiay 
an important part in politics.’” According to another 
commentator. "Zimmer admits that the Vedic polity u'a.s limited 
everywhere by the will of the people. The basis of law wa.s 
democi-atic.’’^ The same idea is sharjrly brought forth in the 
following passage in the coronation oath taken by the king; 
“Between the night I am born and the night I die, whatever good 
I might have done, my heaven, my life, my progeny may 1 be 
deprived of, if I oppre-ss (injure) you (that i.s, the people).’’’• 


1 Quoted from The Vedic Age, Op. cit., p. 430. 

2 Ibid. p. 428. 

TTin 1 (12-37) 

4 The Vedic Age. Op. cit., p. 423. 


5 R. K. Chaudhry : Studies In Ancient Indian Law and Justice, Patna, 1933; p. 4. 
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Dr. K. C. Majumclur (luotcs (from Yajur-Vedu/ the following advice 
which the iiricst ollered to the king at the time of the coronation: 
“A.S a ruler, from this clay onwai-ds, judge the strong and the weak 
impartially and fai-rlj'. Strive unceasingly to do good to the 
jico])le, and above all, protect the country from all calamitie.s.’’’ 

There is definite evidence to jirove that in course of lime the 
sncce.s.soTS of the king were elected from the same families, and as 
and v\hen the fathej-right deveIoi)ed in society, kingship also 
tiec eloped as hereditary .succession. But, in contradi.stinction to the 
(Unelopment of the king institution in Eiu-ope, tlie king in India 
could never become an ab.solute autoctrat. We hardly come across 
.Neros and others of that variety in Indian hi.story. This has beer, 
.sought to be e.xplained by the fad that the priestly order, the 
Brahmins, continued to exerci,se great influence.- Apai't from 
this, howcner, (and we know that many scholars and commentators 
are not prepared to give much credence to the role of Dharnia), 
populai' control o\ er the king’s powers is also to !)(• traced to the 
sy.slem that had developed with the \illage as the basic unit of 
ailminisiralion. 'I'he king had to lie the "inotector of lattle and 
agriculture,”^ in iieii of which the villages paid him Buli or ta.\. 
Tills, in fact, is a now in Ath<irva-]'e<hi. Mantra (>2 of Prillit )- 
''■itkln sa\s: .Mother-land! all peojile boin liero sliouid he free 

of disease, we sliould live long and e\er acquire kno.'. ledge and 
always colled for you taxes.”-^ 

Ihe Place Of Panchayats In Ancient Polity 

Indeed, without the cooperation of the \iHage. and wiihoul 
fulfilling his obligations to the ))eople, the king coukl not wield 
ins authority. In rn of the Mtihaftharalo, the sage 

Karada questions king Yudhishtir about his administrative arrange- 


1 C. Miijumdar : Aiirieiit India, Banaras. 1{)52. p. T<>. 

2 'Tht royal authority was also materially curbed by the power and prestige ot 

the Purohitu .and the influenc^e of the priersthood generally.” (Vedic 

Op. cit. p. Also : One funcamciUai principle which characterises the political 

thoughts oi the Hindus is tiie conception or Dfiarnwi or Sacred Law, whicn 
su.stains the universe and to which both the king and all sections of the coni- 
nunity owe allegiance. The sages, not the king, liad the power to interpret this law. 
yhich was included in the Scared canon, and it was the clearly recognised 
iuty of the* king to abide by, and give effect to it. The moral and spiritual 
.janctions behind this Scared Law were a sufficiently powerful motive, more 
than what wo can imagine today, for restraining the wilful exercise of 
authority hy the king. * (Ibid, p. 430). 

(Vayii-Purana. 22 - 4 ) 
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incnts. lie asks him a number of questions : “Are your peasants 
happy and satisfied with you? Is your nation completely 
dependent on rains (or are there also other means of irrigation)? 
Is it that the grain and seed of your cultivators is destroyed? Do 
you give loan to the peasants at low interests in order to help them 
in their agricultural operation?"^ And these are followed 
by another very striking question, which brings forth the 
role of the Panches or the elected Village Ehicrs in the entire 
adniiiiistratire set-up. Narada asks ; "Do brave and v.’ise Panches 
of youi- nation engage in collection of Jiinds and other alli(-<i 
i’anchayat activities and thus add to general happine.ssV"- 

Unique Relationship Between The State And The 
Village Community 

'fliesvC questions clearly indicate the close inter-relation that 
had grown up in ancient India between the State and the village, 
'j'liis jK'culiar relationship has been veiy aiHlv describeil liy Di. 
Itadha Kumud Alookei'ji in the following words: “India presents 
the rare and remarkable phenomenon of the Slati' and .society co- 
e.visting apart from, and in some degree of iiidc.-i)endence of each 
other, a.s di.stinct and .separate units or entities, as independent 
centres of national, populai- and collective life and activity. Roth 
of I hem uer(‘ independent organi.sms with distinct and well-denned 
structures and functions of tlieir own and laws of growth and 
evolution. The limits of State interference were accoi'dingiy .so 
defined and fi.xed as not to encroach upon the .sph(.'re of the activi¬ 
ties of the .social organisation. .X policy of non-interference was 
lecogni.sed a.s the ideal policy of the State*, the functions of which 
wei’e ordinarily ]-e.stricte(i to the ’irreducible minimum,’ viz., the 
pi’otection of life and pi’oijerty and reali.sation of the revenue for 
I he proj)er exercise of dui\. There was a well-under.slood deli¬ 
mitation of the respective boundaries of the ixfiitical and .social 
organisation.s, both of which wci’c co-operating agencie.s for the p}’o- 
motion of the common weal."^ 


f^fk^ri: ii 

^ =51 I 

=^ !IT?f ipch. V. Sh. 79 - 81 ) 
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11 (Oj. V. Sfi. 83 ) 


(".ovpriiineiit in Ancient India, Op. cit, pp. 3-4. 
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The Report of the Congress Villoge Potichayat Committee, 
says : “In ancient India, it is apparent, a relationship of a unique 
type had developed between the State and the village community, ’ 
and that “intimate relationship then existed between the Govern¬ 
ment and the Panchayats.”^ Dr. Altekar has opined : “From 
ancient-most times, villages in India have been the axle of admin¬ 
istration. The po.sition of towns in ancient Indian life wa.-; 
negligible.”^ 

Villages in ancient India could attain such a dec-isive ini})on- 
ance in the administrative machinery mainly becau.se of the close 
unity in which they were knit through the Panchayat institution, 
the keen .sen.se that exi.sted among the poinilace about their rights 
and duties, and the high level of justice, faii’play and efficiency- 
at which the Panchayats functioned as also the confidence they 
commanded and the respect they inspired among the village 
populace. This, in turn, could lie possible ])eeau.se the State gave 
the village body the fulle.st and completest authority and rights 
over all affairs relating to the village, insi.sting, of course, on regular 
payments of taxes. 

Functions Of The Village Panchayat And The Gramani 

In this structure, as stated earlier, the Gramani was the key 
person. We have already^ referred to the ditferences of opinion 
which exi.st altout his being elected or nominated.* Dr. Altekar 
opines that this post was hereditary ami used to be hi'ld generally' 
by one who was not a Bi-ahmin, but the State could appoint any' 
other person of the same family in case the hereditary incumbent 
was found incapable. In the Gramani. it would appear, the I’ela- 
tionship which developed between the State and the people found 
an exact expression. He was like father and mother to the \ iilagc 
folk, and “though responsible to the State, ho was e.s.sentially a 


1 Op. c'il., pp. 31-32. 

2 Prachein Bharatiya Shasan Paddhati, Op. cit., p. 168. 

li We have quoted the firm views of Dr. Hem Chandra Jo.slii about his being 
ejected. Prof. V, M. Apte i.s not very clear on the point (vide the section.^ 
written by him in The Vedic Age). At one place he say.s : “For their ncrmal 
or peace-time subsistence some of them were probably granted village.?, 
because the Gramani sccmus to have been more often a nominee of tlic king 
rather than a popularly elected ofTicer, and probably the post wa.i hereditary 
in such cases." (Op. Cit., p. 451). At another place Prof. Apte has said : 
"The head of the village w^as the Gramani (leader of the Gram) who discharged 
military duties in time,s of war and civil duties In times of peace. W^hether 
the post of the Gramani was hereditary, and whether the officer wa? nominated 
by the king or elected by the village council, cannot be definitely stated. The 
varying local customs make it likely that all these modes of appointment in 
the case of a Gramani were current in different parts of the country," 
(pp. 487-488). 
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man of the peoi)le and used to be ever ready to protect iheiv 
interests. He was as necessary for the State as for the people/’' 

Let us now look into the functions of the Vedic GranuniL No 
clear-cut and specific picture is available for the Vedic times, as 
for tlie later periods.- Some facts, however, clearly stand out. 
The first duty of the Gnnnani was to look after village defence and 
he headed the corps of \’olun(eers and guardsmen organised foi 
the* jairpose. His second task was to realise the Slate due.s and 
keej) recoi'ds of Die realisations. All imi)ortant pai)ers used lo be 
under his direcd charge, and the village body of elders, as also the' 
entire village community, co-operated with him in this task. There 
may lia\'e l)een some othei* functions of the Gnundni, but these ai*e 
the most important and significant among them, a}>art from the 
judi(‘ial ones, to which we shall come presently. 

The Taxation Policy 

(‘(jllectioii of Stale dues thus appcai‘s to be the most imi)oi'iant 
function of the \illage comnuiniiy in ancient times. The Slate 
held the Gnnmnii resi)onsiK)U‘ for the collections, but. it is obxioiis, 
h was a vesponsil)iUty shared by the entire ix^pulation in tlie 
of whicli the Gramani was the head. And this work 
could .smoothly be cari’ied on by the village bodies ))ecause ilie 
taxes, by and large, were l)ased on justi(‘e and fair play. 1'he 
instructions in the old texts on this point are very specific. In 
the MaJidhluivdfd (SlKUiU-Pdrcd), Bhishma declaims to Yudhislulhii'a 
on this point at lengtn. We quote below the relevant extract.-; 
from an English translation l)y the late Pratap (/handra Uay."^ 
Said Bhishma : “Tliat foolish king who pursues Pi'oflt without 

driving away lust and wrath, fails to acquire \irUie and 
ultimately sacrifices Profit as well.... With a sixth part, ui)on 
fair calculation, of the yield of the soil, as his tribute, with fines 
and forfeitures levied upon olTenders, with the imposts ac(‘ording 


1 .Altekar : Prachcen Dharatiya Shasliaii Paddhati, Op. ciC, p ITl. 

2 Wc hiave. however, noticed that a number of writers have given very concrei 
doiails about Gramani fcnctior.s in aricient India, anti in this Kaulil.va ant* 
even Shukra (800 A.D.) are included. These latter no doubt give detailed 
accounts (See Chapter III), but we are not sure how far these may be regarded 
as valid for Vedic limes. 

3 I 

^ U^'Tt 513C!n* tl (Shanti Parva, Cl». 107) 

i.e. “Gmas prosper all-.sidely as they always attend.to the collection ol 

reveiiue lo the exchequer.” (K. P. Jayaswal : Hindu Polity, Op. cit., pp.-lOw-lil j. 

A The Mahubharata of Krishna-Dwaipayana Vyas, Part XIX. Santi Parvu 
(Sections CUV-CLXXUI), published and distributed by pPratap Chand Ray, 
C. I. K.. Bharata Press. Calcutta, 1891; see Section LXXI, pp. 233-235. 
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lo the .s(-i-iptures. ui)on merchants and traders for the prolcxlion 
granted to them, a king should fill his treasury. Ueulising this 
just IriVjute and goveiaiing the kingdom properly, the king .should, 
willt heedfulne.ss, act in such a way that his .subjects may no) 
fee! the pre.ssure of want. . . .Never desire to fill thy treasury 

i>,v acting uiii’ighteously or from co\etousness.That 

avariciotis king who thr-ough foll\' opi)resses hi.s subjects bt 
!('vylng taxes not sanctioned by the scriptures, is saici to wrong 
h.is own seif. As a person desirous of milk never ol)tains any by 
cutting off the udders of a cow, similarly a kingdom alTlicled by 
improi>er means, never yields any Pndit lo the king. Ee who 
treats a mik.'h cow with tenderness always obtains milk from it. 
Similai-iy a king who rules his kingdom by the aid of pi'opci 
means, i-eaps much fruit from it. Hv protecting a kingdom 
propeily a^nd I'uling it by the aift of judicious means a king, 0 
Yudhi.shtlni'a, may succeed in always obtaining much wc.altb..,. 
Imitate the e.xamjde, O king, of the flowerman and not of the char¬ 
coal-maker.” 

Manu has also i)ropounded .similar niaiiciplcs of taxation. 
!iis maxim is; No taxation without protection; and liis principle 
(;f Ian I ownershii) is ; Land belongs to him who clears otl the 
timfx'r. And he enjoins;’ "Like the leech. Ihc' calf and the bee, 
who lake their sustename (i.e.. food.) little by little, the king 
.should take moderate annual taxes from his kingdom.” And 
"tlie test of a just taxation .system lies in the fact that the king 
;is well as the pooj)le, .specially the cultivators and businessmen, 
should have the feeling that they are both being adequately 
tretited and getting the due profits of their labours and activities.” 

The judicial Functions: A Glimpse Into Rama's Courts 

As for the judicial functions of the village bodies in those 
ancient times, no clearly defined evidence is a^■ailat)le. That the 
judiciary of the times functioned at a high level of justice and 
fail play, and worked expeditiou.sly, i.s revealed from some very 
typical questions which Rama asked lo Bharat when the latter met 
the former near the C'hitrakut mountains after he tvenl to exile. 
These questions, among others, related to the manner in whicli 
justice was being administered under Bharat's rule. Rama 
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asked “Dost thou condemn any through avarice, without 
regard for justice or subjecting the offender to closer examination 
by those eminent in law and who are of good conduct? Are those 
who serve thee just men, innocent of lying and theft, and not of 
ill repute? O Noble one, those who are apprehended for theft, 
caught in the act and their guilt established on due examination, 
are they able to obtain release by bribing the officials? In a dispute 
lietween the ricVv and the poor man, do thy experienced judges 
carry out justice uninfluenced b}'^ a desire for gain?” 

And Rama concluded these series of questions relating to 
administration of justice under Bharat by the following profound 
remarks “0 Prince of Raghu, the tears of those who are 
unjustly condemned by a monarch who lives at case and is 
indiflerent to justice being meted out, destroy his children and 
his hc'rds!” The judges were called I)}tar))i(i-J’al(iks, and a full 
bench was presided over by the king himself, who was thus the 
Chief Justice. The seat occupied by the king when thus presiding 
was c'alled DiuirntdHdna. The full bench included the Brahmins 
acting as Purohils to the court, others well \erscd in customs and 
usages, some iieojilc from the dtffence and the economic wing of 
the administration, some leading busines.smen and ucarosl kinsmen 
of the king. It was provided that the comjilainant be ])roduced 
before the coiu't <it once without any formalities and othci' 
paraphernalia with which we are familiar today, like court-fee, 
stamp-fee. etc. Actually, an ancestor of Kama, Raja Nimi, once 
unnecessarily delayed the admis.sion of Sage Vashishtha to the 
court, when he had come with a comi>laint, and A^ashi.shtha thero- 
U 2 K.)n cursed him. In an e.ssay^ on the judicial .system as revealed 
in Valmiki's Rnntaiiana. Dr. Shantikumar N. Vyas ojiines that on 
account of justice being expeditious and merciless, the citizens 


1 The English translation is taken from The Ramayana of Valmiki, Vol. I, Bal- 
Kanda and Ayodhya-Kand), transJatcd hy Hari I*rasad Shastri, Shanti Sadan, 
I.ondon, 1952; p. 372. The original text is as follows ;— 

II 

I 

(Ayodhya-Kand, Vlllth Sarga, 56-5W. 

2 The Ramayana of Valmikl, Ibid, pp. S72-373. 

3 See Weekly Hindustan, doited September 5. (published by Hindustan 

Times Press, New Delhi). 
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respected each other’s rights and very few people look recoiirsv 
to the law courts. Consequently “in the courts under Kanui’s rule 
there was little work in the courts.’’^ The greatest, emphasis 
was laid on impartial meting out of justice. Lharat told Kauslialva 
that the i)erson responsible for sending Rama to exile will he (‘ursed 
by the same sin which befalls a pai-tial judge of the eourt.- 

Justice In The Village: King's Courts Were Appellate Bodies 

The judicial functions in Rama’s court, a.s also in the courts f)f 
all the long line of kings iliat ]>receded him,-* it .should be 
borne in mind, were essentially of the appellate type, the 
administration of justice being pi-imarily the ta.sk of the aanas, 
ktilas, etc., that is, the bodies at the village level. Mahabhnruta- 
(Shanti Parva) says that in cjaiia.';. “criminal justice should be 
administered promptly and by men learned in law, through the 
President.”'* In Shanti Parra, Bhishma tells Yudhishthira at 
length about these bodies, which denotes foi- them a period of 
existence and functioning before the ris;e of kingship. In course of 
time, when the customs and usages of these bodies had developed 
and taken roots, they entered into conf(slerations and the 
institution of kingship came into being and ihese IkhUcs came to 
owe allegiance to it. Their laws were, howe\er, held in the 
highest respect in the courts of the kings, and af)p('als again-st the 
decisions of the village bodies were decided in accordance with 
cuiTcnt customs and practices. The km.gs (d' thcanselves imposed 
or promulgated no laws of tlieir own, from which the olivious 
implication is that the laws of the yanaa weie cpiite comprehensive. 
K. P. Jayaswal points out that these laws of the yams were 
called Saniaya. “Samaya, literally, means a decision or a resolu¬ 
tion arrived at in an assembly, that is, the laws of the ya)ias were 
passed in their meetings” 




^ 5TfT: II 

_ . . .M_ ce. 


(See Weekly Hindustan, OP- cit.J 


Rama is sil^posed to have flourished 65 generations after Manu VaivW the 
first traditional king in India. Manu's date & the great floods in which he 
fslup^SThave^saved humanity occurred in Sm B.C and Rama is supposed 
to have lived about 1950 B.C. (The Vedic Age, Op. cit., p. 270). 


5 nindu PeUty, Op. cit.. p. 106. 
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Village Laws As Laid Down By Narada, Brihaspati, Etc. 

Narada, Briha.^pali, Kalxanauui, Yajnavalkya and othei- coir- 
inentatoi's did the great jol) of (*omj)iIing these innumei-able laws 
that had developed in the village T)odies and were fortified by 
customs and usages. There is no definiteness about the date.s 
when these sages lived and did their compilation. References to 
them ai’e strewn all over the ancient stories of India. These 
compilations were handed down from the para to the tilmJiyti 
down the centuries liirough tlie .'-’jiukon word, and their ai)i)eavuncc 
in the fonn of definite wriltcn l<ooks is not traceable earlier tha/i 
second or third c(‘nlury B. C. May be that Panini’s great woi'k 
in the 3rd-1th century B. C. laid the tradition for definite written 
compilations. The fact that these sages placed together 
the laws of different village bodies, as also their being 
passed down through the .spoken word, in uhich pi'ocess certaiii 
additions, alterations and vaiialions were inevitable, and on top 
of it. the jicrsonal faclor of tho.se who first jilaced them in book- 
form. would to a considerable e.\'(ent e.vplain the differences that 
are .sometimes found among them, even to the point of diametrically 
opyjosed opinions (as. for cNamiile, on the question of ownershi)) of 
land). They, however, do give an idea of Ihc judicial work of the 
village bodies in ancient times, and we will conclude oui' disciassion 
of the judicial functions of village communities in ancient India 
by brief quotations from them. 

Narada .sa\\s: “Gathering (kida), Corporation (nhrcm), 
a.ssemhlies \ga)ia), one appointed iiy the king and the king 
(him.selfj are invested with power to decide law suits”. And 
further; “The claimants, after having produced a pledge the 
value of which has been well ascertained, shall cause the piaiiit 
To be written. The defendant, immediately after having become 
acquainted with the tenor of the plaint, shall write down hi.s 
answer AV'hich must correspond to the tenor of the plaint.” 
Briha.spati .says; “The part called the declaration, the part called 
the an.swer, the part called the trial, and the part called 
the deliberation of the judges regarding l.he omia probandi: the.se 
arc the four parts of the judicial proceedings. The plaint is called 
the first part, the answer is the second part, the trial is the third 
part and the judgment is the fourth part.” 

"Held In Solution A Good Deal Of Socialism And Communism" 

Not only are the procedures to be followed given but also 
other details regarding taking of evidence, award of ptlhishinent, 
and the practice of trial by ordeal are enumerated. Manu held 
that “witnesses from neighbouring viHages should be called to 
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give evidence in a boundary dispute on faikwe of witnesses from 
the two villages. According to Narada: “In all quarrels 
legal ding landed property or boundaries, the decision rests with 
ilie neighbours, the inhabitants ol the same towm or village, 
(the othoi) members of the same community, and the senior 
inhabitants of the district. As also with those living outside on 
the outskirts of the village and who live by tillage of the fields 
situated in those jiarts and with herdsmen, bird-catchers, hunters 
and othei inhabitants of the woods. Tlicse men shall determine 
rhe boundai^w Ii>j iha.sj)aii say.s : “in a dispute I’cg'ai'ding a house 
oj‘ field, the decision belongs to the neighbours as well as to tlie 
inliabitant.s of that town oi* village or to members of the .‘'■amr 
society, and Vo the elders (of that district). Likewise, lo Irasbaud- 
men, artisans, s('vvants, cowherds, hunters, gleaners, diggt'rs of 
loots, fishermen, kinsmen, etc."^ 

This ancient \’(Hlic society, which does not. appear to be 
jiossessed of striking jaroperty differences and lived for the most 
part in ])astoi*al \'jllaga\s, has t.)een ca.lled by some as of a iirimilive 
type, i)rimiti\’e in t]u‘ sense tliat owne]\shi[) of tilings was comnuiiial, 
etc. It is none of our jiurpose heio to go into a discussion of iliis 
debated (|uestion. Thai this society “lield in solution a good deal 
of socialism and communism’’ is l.K'xond doul)t. 

Growth (H Exchange: Cow As The Medium 

E(|ual]y undoubted, howevei’. is the fact that, leaxing aside 
the early Rig-Vedie period, exchange had advanced far enough; 
a pro.sperons class of merchanls and cities had come into being, 
and the institution of king.shij) had come to stay. In Chaptei' 1 xve 
have referred to the growth of exchange in early societies. It has 
been held by scholars that the Euj-Yvda contains portions of early 
Aryan life, before their selllement in India, when they were in 
the nomadic stage and were almo.st entirely communal and 
communistic. In the course of their endle.ss movement, they 
apparently came to possess an increasing number and variety of 
('ommodities for ex'change. This creates the necessity of an 
article which may i^ossess the character of a general social 
equivalent. And a cormnent of IVIarx would be found very 
in.structive here. Says Marx: “The particular type of commodity 
to which it first sticks is a matter of accident. Neverthele.ss there 
arc two circum.stances whose influence is decisive. The money- 
form attaches itself eithei- (o the mo.st important article.s of 

1 We have taken tlie.se retcrencos from Administrative Sy.stcm of the Marathas 
lav Siirendranath Son, TTnlvcrsily of Calcutta, 1925; pp. 5(i6-570. 
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exchange from outside, and these in fact are primitive and natural 
forms in which the exchange-value of home products findt 
expression; or else it attaches itself to the object of utility that 
forms, like cattle, the chief portion of indigenous alienable wealth. 
Nomad races are the first to develop the money form, because all 
iheir woi'ldly goods consist of movable objects and all, therefore, 
directly alienable; and because their mode of life, by continually 
bringing them into conUa'l with foreign communities, solicits the 
exciiange of pi'odiicls.”^ 

'riiL'. arial\\sis fils in quite correctly into the society of the 
t^aily Aryans. CVav wcjs tlieir clhef medium of exchange. Things 
Tiscid to be IjoLight and sold through the exciiange of cows. In a 
mantra of RlfhVecla, tlie sage Yamdev asks as to who is this man 
who piu'cliases my this Indra idol for ten cows only.^ In another 
mantra it is said tliai liundred, one thousand and even ten 
thou.sand cous are not suflicient to ])urchase Indra.^ More than 
(his. one tliousand cows came to constitute the wergeld for killing 
a KshaUiya, one hundred cows in the i*ase of a Vaisvii and ten 
roves fo)‘ killing a Shudra.** 

The reference’ to cow as a medium of exchange shows that 
markets luul develoi>e(l and the link between the various (‘Oinmodity 
ownei’s was esialilished tlirough it. In an exchange economy, the 
commodity owners, entering the market as independent owners, 
endeavour to receive as large a quantity of another commodity as 
jiossible. As exchange develops and many commodities come in 
(•(jiilact with one anotliei*, a universal efpiivalent evolves, that is, it 
])r'comes a means of expressing the value of ail other commodities. 
The* cow thus had become this universal ecpiiv^alent in the 
cicvelojjed exchange economy of anciemt India. 

Grov/th Of Trade Routes And Markets: Metallic Money 

This ob\ ioi!.sly signifies the existence of markets, haggling in 
markets, and considerable trade. Barter may yet have obtained 
hitlier and tiiither, l)ut t.liat cow had i)eeome the unit of value is 
undisputed. Haggling in the market was well known, and apart 
Irorn trade with alien tribes or foreign countries, of which hardly 
any clear indications are a\ailable, there was undoubtedly an 


1 Capital, Op. cit: p. R8. 

2 ^ ''T5r¥r: ii m. 24. lo) 

3 TO I 

51 grf^t ^ n (s. i. s) 

4 This is Kivon in Apa.stamba Dliarma-Sutra; (See The Vedic Age; Op. clt.‘ 
pp. 490-401). 
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extensive inland trade. I‘'or this we need trade ehannels, and in 
later scriptures we conic across ample references to siuh trade 
routes. Rivers, and the Ganga specially, aie mentioned as channels 
of trade. It is apparent that these ancienl.s hrnl loalised tiie 
importance of the con.struc.tion and the up-keep of national high¬ 
ways. Atharva-Vcdn .says A “O Earth ! The roads that lie 
over you for the movement of men and chariots and othe\- 
transports, over which all have the right of movement, may remain 
.safe from dacoits and lootc'rs, and m.ay all ihe.si' loads lie foi' ihe 
well-being of all.” 

The develoiimeni. of .such trade of nece.'^sity ga\e ri.se to a class 
of merchant.s and to metallic money. One sm h unit t.i wlxich 
references are found i.s the ni^iihd. it is mentioned as being 
exchanged for a horse. It would appeal-, hov\ever, ilial in \'edic 
times metallic money could not. dominate the cow as the medium 
of exchange. ()f the emei-gence of a cla.ss of rich 
(Shreshthins), who had acquired wealth in trade and agriculture, 
and who were prolialily the headmen of guild.s, in later \ cdic 
times, there is no doubt. .Money-lending had also become a 
flourishing husine.ss and Shatapdllui ihalinximi i-elVrs to Ka.dd'nxx 
that is, a cla.ss of usureis, the proh .s!:i(.)n lieing jiraxtisc'd, anion,g 
others, hy the Brahmins as well. Pi-ohaldy a gold coin called 
aatmana, besides the nisJiku, also eanie into existence. 

What effects these developments haxi rin X'edii- ,sxx‘iet>- is nol 
clearly known because of the jitmcily of knowledge aliou:. India's 
history between the ])ei iod when the Alahabharata War ended and 
Buddhism arose. It is, howe\’ei-, clear that the mercantile 
community grew in strength, and cow as a medium of exchange 
wa.s increasingly replaced by metallic money. In this ])rocess, 
however, the village communities retained tlielr individuality and 
characteristic features and, in contrast with the West, remained, 
on the whole, unaffected by growth of trade and commerce. 


^ ^ Jn?T^ I 

jfr ^ II 02. 14. 42) 
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"So AikuicIh. (JR the Vajjim; hold full and fre.qneiu 

assemblies; 

“So long as they meet together in concord and rise in concord 
and carry out Vajjin business in concord; 

“So long as they enact nothbig not already established, abrogate 
nothing that has not been already enacted and act in accordance 
icith the ancient instiiutions of the Vajjins, as established in 
former days ; 

“So long as they hoiiour and esteem and reinn'e and support the 
Vajiin elders and hold it a point of duty to hearken to their 
irord; 

“So loiig may the Vajjins be expected not to decline but to 
prospcr.’-i —BUDDHA 

''India of tlic peasant and rusUc life, of village communities, of 
forest hermitages and spiritual retreats has taught the world 
many great lessons, but has- wronged no man, has injured no land 
and sought no domination over others/'^^ 

~--S. RADHAKlilSHNAN 

''Reason is iinstable; scriptures are various; there is not a sage 
whose word may be taken as authorilatwc; the inmost principle 
of Dharma is hidden in the cavity of man's lieart: that path 
therefore, is the right path by which the public at large has 
thought fit to travel.^'"^ —MAHABIIARATA 

^HE development of exchange and trade within the Vedic society 
led to the formation of towns and the growth of a mercantile 
community. It would appear, however, that barter continued to 
prevail along with money economy, and by the time of the Maha- 
bharata War, Srenis, a term found frequently in later fluddhisl and 
Jutak literature, coriesponding more or less to the guilds of 


1 From K. P. Jayaswal’s Hindu Polity, Op. cit., pp. 42-43. 

2 Mahatma Gandhi : Essays and Reflections on his Life and Work, Editril *by Radha- 
krishnan, Second (Enlarged) Edition. 1949, p. 20. 


3 fT^fS5Tf^G5; Hrf STAPITfl I 

^ Jiff: ll (HI. 
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iiKMiioviil Europi-, wero few and far between. Scholars are divided 
about the date of the Mahabharata War, but 1,500 B.C. may be 
rcgai’ded as the most commonly accepted date. The Pandava.s, who 
triumphed in that War, were succeeded Vj.v Raja lAirikshit and 
Janamejaya, but after them follow many centuries on which the 
historians hardly throw any light. While fresh archaeological dis¬ 
coveries and historical researches have yet to throw light on these 
eigiit or nine centuries of Indian history, it is the commonly accepted 
belief of mo.st scholars that it was a period of the general decline 
ol the Rrahaminicai civili.sation of the Vedas. 

According to Hindu beliefs, the Kali-Kal, that is that period of 
th<' world when unrighteousness and sin dominate it 
(which, in tui’ii, is to be followed, as a result of a possible Avatar or 
im-arnation of Cod, by an age of truth, j)ioty and righteousness), 
commences when Pariksiiit succeeds the throne of the Pandavas. 
How.soever it be. Vedic religion continued to prevail in India during 
the.se centui’ies. But. as Nehru has observed,' this Vedic 
religion “had changed and fallen from its high estate. The 
Brahmin priests had introduced all manners ol rites and jnijas and 
superstition, for the more there is of pnju. the more do the priests 
fkairi.sh. Caste was becoming stricter, and the common people 
wer(’ fright('ned by omens and .spells and witchcraft and quackery. 
The priests got the- jteoidc' under their control by these methods, 
and challenged the powei of the Kshattriya rulers. There was 
thus ii\'alr> between the Ksh.atiiiyas and the Brahmin,s." 

PosX’Mahabharata Period: Republics And The Popular Tradition 

We are not aware of the exact forms w’hich this conflict took, 
nor is it entirely relevant to our di.scussion. It is clear, however, 
that in the period which followed India witnessed a rem.trkable 
development of republics, the Mcihajanapadas, though kings con¬ 
tinued to rule over large areas. It thus follows that besides the 
Brahmin and the Ksliattvij'a traditions, there existed “a third type 
of tradition, distinct from the other two, viz., the popular tradition 
—a tradition which u'as a common heritage of the simple folk.”^ 

These republics, in essence, were modelled, more or less, upon 
the principles on w'hich the self-governing village communities 
functioned, and in them the village bodies played an important role. 
Later, however, in the Oth century B.C., India witnessed the rise 
of Magadha (an area comprising present day Bihar and east Uttar 
Pradesh, though the boundaries were never rigid and expanded or 
contracted in accordance with the triumphs and defeats of the 


1 Glimpses of World History, Op. cit., p. 36. 

Z Ratilal N. Mehta : |»rc-Buddhlst todia, Examiner Press, Bombay. 1939; p. 9 
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Magadhnn rulers), from whence India’s rec'orded history may be 
said to commence. The first great kings of Magadha were 
Bimbisara (r)44«4()3 B.C.) and Ajatsati’U (}0o-462 B.C.). As K. M. 
Panikkar has said,’ ‘'The picture of society that one gets at the 
close of the period (seventh century B.C.) is one of growing 
kingdoms side by side with powx'rful tribal organisations keeping 
their independence.'’ Of the former, apart from Magadha, men¬ 
tion may be made of th(' kingdoms of Kansaml^i. Kosala, Avanti, 
etc. Of the non-monarchical, independent repubhes, the Tdchchavis, 
the Mallas and others not so pow^erfnl and nnmeroiis as the Sakyas, 
deserve mention. 

Available evidence does not give an exact idea of the extent o( 
the x'arious kingdoms or reimblics. or of the number of their po[)u]a- 
tion; the information available regarding the extant political insti¬ 
tutions is also scant. It is clear, however, that a great religious 
discontent wa.s prevalent at the time. More and morc^ the Aryan 
Rishis isolated themselves from the |)eople, took to Aranijas (i.e. 
forests) and practised Tapasi/d and Yofja and a high de'gt'ee of 
asceticism 2 Within the society, in the absenc'C of I’cligious leaders, 
spiritual ])ankiu})lcy ruled supreme, and in this xoid. t!ic 
Brahmijis, who constituted the iiriestly orders, acted in pursuit 
of their j)er.sonal i)rofits and fell frotri tlu' Ihgli standards 
follow'cd by those of their class who jircceded tlKMn. 1'hey rotv 
seqiUMitly became highly unpopular and there w;r: a rex'ulsion 
against thetn and what they stood for. 

Rise Of Buddhism And Jainism 

It was at this time that India witnessed l.he rise nf two greaf 
religions reformers, Gautama Buddha and Mahavir. Apart from the 
widcsi)read disavowal of Brahminicai domination, their ai)pearance 
also synehronises with the rise of the mercantile class fthe 
Shreshtin) and industrial crafts/' Buddhism i-epudiated the prevalent 
ritualism and Brahminicai domination, took a firm stand against 
racial privileges and expressed the common urge for peace aiul 
order out of chaos. The growing Shreshtins, the mercantile com¬ 
munity, whose unfettered growth was prevented by the dominant. 
Brahmins, lent their full support to the new reformers. It is 
apparent, however, and accepted by competent authorities that for 

1 K. M. Panikkar ; A Survey of Indian History, Op. cit., p. 17. 

2 Says K. M. Panikkar : “The Yoga of bodily austerities was a pre-Aryan spiritual 
discipline. Siva seated in the posture of a Yogi, which is one of the great 
discoveries at Mohenjo-Daro, and the stone image of a saint in Yogic contem¬ 
plation are clear evidences that the doctrines of Yoga came froTh the Indus 
Valley Civilisation.” (Op. cit., p. 19) 

3 History and Culture of the Indian People, Vol. II. The Age of Imperial Unity, 
Bharatiyg Vidya Bhavan. Boml?ay, JIn<i Eaitjon, ;953. p. 599* 
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Buddhism as also .lainism, at tho tinu* of llK'ir iiK*ei>ti()n, th(^ masters 
had worked up thei)* ideas on the basis of Upanisliadie texts. They 
did not stand out as sepai*ate churches, as in later times. Buddhism, 
as K. M. Munshi has rightly observed, was ‘ a i)i‘ote.stant movement 
Avithin the fold of Dhanna'"^ Buddhism i'(anained dominant in 
India foi* five hundred years, after which it was slowly and 
decisively ab.sorbed ba(‘k in ilinduis?n. d'he Hindus regard Buddha 
as one of the nine iii(‘aniations of the Almighty. As for Jainism, 
lV\e Jainas V)elieve in the exi.steiice of tw(‘nty-four Tirthjni.karax 
(i.e. ford-makers across the stream of existence;. Historians, how¬ 
ever, believe that the first Iweuly-two are mythical with no his- 
toi’ical foundation. Parsva, and the last of the 'Jlrfhankaras, 
Alahavir, did exist. Maha\'ii* is regained moi’c as a reformer of an 
cxistir.g religion or church than the founder of a new one. The 
spread of Jainism was more a case of successive migrations than 
of (‘onlinuous expansion. It found its followers mainly among the 
new rich mercantile classes; and today also its followers are to be 
found mainly among the business communities. 

Village, The Unchanging Backbone Of Indian Life 

As \vc liiivo iili'(';i(ly st;iU'rI. Huiidhism remiiinf'd doniiiuait in 
Indiit for ;il)oid 500 years, after which it decayed and was absorbed 
into Ilii'.d'.iisni. And it may t>o noted lliat of the neai’ly 500 years 
i)f (•enlralise<l regime out of 2.400 years of Indian history before 
the coming of the British, from (!00 B.C. to iSOO A.I)., the period 
of Buddhist (iomination may well envelop nearly half of it. Some 
i)f these, like Chandragupta 1324-300 B.C.) and Ashoka (273-230 
If.C.may he called as among the most eflieicnt and centralised 
regimes India has seen. It is none of our purpose, however, to 
study the inter-relation Ijctween the rise of the new mercantile 
class at the time of the inception of Buddhi.sm .and the gronth of 
the sprawling empires. Nor is it our purpose to study the vicis¬ 
situdes and ups and tlowns of the empires which rose and fell in 
the cour.se of the long march of Indian history. What we seek 
to point out is the fact that during all the.se years, from one end 
of India to the other, the village with little local variations re¬ 
mained the unchanging backbone of Indian life. “It is the one 
foundation on which every empire in India has been reared.”"’ 

Thus, for example, speaking of the villages in the area popu¬ 
lated by the Sakya.s, the clan from which Buddha came, which had 
Kapilvastu as its capital somewhere on the present borders of 

1 Ibid, Foreword, p. XIV. 

2 Altekar puts these dates as follows: Chandragupta (320-293 B.C.). Ashoka 

(278»232 B.C.), vide Pracheen Bharatiya Shasan Padhdliati, Op. cit., Appendix 3. 

3 K. M. Papikkar : A Survey of Indian History, Op. cit., p. 9. 
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'ioi'cikhpur district in Idlin' Priidcsh and Ncjial, ithys-Davids 
says d “We hear of no crime, and there was not probably very 
much in the villages Ihcmsehes—each of them a tiny self-governed 
republic.-’ We are idso told that the local affairs of each village 
were ciirried on in open assembly of the householders. These 
assemblies met in groves which were as much a feature of the 
\ illage then as now. 

Imlfaii Villages In Buddhist Times 

Indeed, glimpses of the agricuhurai system and I’uferences to 
the self-governing ^ illage c*omrniinities are scattered all through 
•lain and Buddhist texts dating fi*<>m nth centiiiy B.(\ The canonical 
hooks of the Ikivldliists i.‘lal)oraioi\ reier to tlie ai’rangement of 
villages, towns and Torts. GtrnuL )iifjani(L kuhi and nagaraka are 
often mentioned. Tlie Jain texts jefer to settlements such as 
p//o.sYz. khetd, kh.arriitd, gram. jniKaiid. santralia. uagara, 

nidtamhd, etc.^ Tlie average viliagt' eontemjzlated in the Buddhist 
■JafakdS consisted of familie.s numhering ig) to 1.0()(k The village 
dwellings were fairly close to one another, so miu‘h so that a fir(.i 
stalling in one might sja’cad to tlie wlioh^ \allagp.-' The xillages 
almost inw'iriahly liad a gatta the gninh-iltrara . .IU;‘\r)n{l this used 

to be the \ illage orclianl, and then tJi(‘ gnim-h'slK fnt, tliat is the 
cultivat('(l area of the \'illagr*. t"ein*es, sn;in\s and firdd-watelimen 
l)rotecte(.! the crops from jnjsls, heasls; and birds. JJie grain-kshcfrfi. 
was extended, as and when need arose, Iw cleaning the forests. 
Beyond this arable ari-a used to he ll^e village pasture, which was 
ln^'a^ably heW in c’ommon, and (he cattle^ of ilie king or the com¬ 
moner, all had crpial l ights over The Jalakas refer to Cropalcnca 
(meaning “protector of the flocks" i, a village official or employee, a 
sort of a common eomniunal neatherd whose task was to pen the 
flocks at night or, in the alternative, return it to their owners by 
counting heads. 

The cultivated aiea of the village consisted of individual hold¬ 
ings. ft would appear that the demai’cation of areas was done in 
a well-planned manner. There seems to have obtained a system 
of co-operative irrigation"’ and the water channels divided the 

1 T. W. Rhys-David.s : Biirldhlst India, F.rst Indian Edition, Calcutta, lf)50, p. 15. 

2 Radhu Kumud Mookcj ji : Hindu Cnilisation, Bombay, 1950; pp. 299-301. 

3 Says Rhy.s-Davids : ‘ nowhere hear of isolalcd houses. The houses were 

all together in a group, :;opriratcd only by narrow lanes". (Op. cit., p. 33). 

4 Says Rhys-DavicJ:i ; "The- vihag-'v, v.cr.> eiouped rruod the rice Helds and their 
cattle wandered through the outlying forest, over which the peasantry had 
rights of common." fOp. cit., p. 14). 

5 Jat, i, 336; iv, t67; v. 412. See also Dhammipada. \ , 00, ]jne 1 : 

been translated by Dr. Radl.akrishnan thu.s; "Engineers (who build 
canals and aqueducts) lead the water (wherever they like) " The Dhammapaflf 
by S. Rciclhalq*ishnan. Oxford ITniversity Pres.?, Second Impression. 1054; p. 83, 
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noldiiigs.' lihys-Davids ha.s also obsei'ved that the irrigation 
channels were laid by the conirnunity, the I'ows of boundaries were 
in fact the water channels, and the supply of water was regulated 
by rule, under the supervision of the headman. 

System Of Landholdings And Village Organisation: 

The Communal Concept 

I/Ct US now examine the system of landholdings and village 
organisation. The cultivated area of the village was divided into 
plots, each househf)ld in tht; villa,ge Itax ing an area assigned to it, 
the produce of wbicli it enjoyed. P.ut there.' existed no itroprictary 
right as such. No one could sell or mortgage his .share of tiie 
village land to an onlsidcr. Ithy.s-Davids says that it was impos- 
siltle for him to do .so. at lea.sl without the consent of the villagi' 
eouneil. Nor could any head of the honsc-hold beciuealh his rights 
of cultivation over the jjlot culti\ated by him according to his free 
choice, even with regard to decitling the .shares of his own family. 
All sueli matters were .settled by cu.stornary pi-aetice."’. coming down 
from Vedic times with vea-y minor modifications, if any. 'rhe 
general sen.se of the connnuniiy did not i ecogni.sc' the light of 
primogeniture, (i'ustomary practices, and the general sen.se of the 
community as to what was just and correct, decided all questions 
relating to land occiijiation. Mo.st often, aftei- th<' death of the 
head of the household, the family continned as before under the 
superintendence of the ekh'St .son. 

The communal concept was even more pronounced in the case 

of the village common.the grasslands and the forests. (Irazing rights 

and the right to pic:k iqi fallen wood was free and unfettered. As 
Ithys-Davids has remai ked : "No Indh’idnal could acquire, either 
by pui’chase or inheritance, any exclusive right in any portion of 
the common grassland or woodland. Gi'eat importance was 
attached to those riglits of pasture and forestry.’'2 Even when the 
king made a grant of some \'illage to some priest, or some other 
dignitary, in efh'ct it was not a conferment of free rights over 
village lands. This he simply could not do, he had no propeity 


1 The followi.ifi rcin.ifk of Pi'. R.idlni Kuniufl Mo:kcr,i. pert.-vning to these water- 
channels would be found interesting ; "These dieiding ditches, rectangular and 
curvilinear, which *he Huddha saw .ainciig t!ic cuilivated iield.s of Magadhs 
suggested to his mind the pattern of his monk’s uniform, a patchwork of torn 
pieces of cast-oil clothmgs." (Vi.mi/ Texts, ii. 21)7-9). Quoted froni article 
entitled •’Agricuhurc ir. Buddha 1 India" ,n A.S.C.C. Uconomic Bcv.ew, vm. vtr 
No. 8-9. Whole No. 12ii-i:M), Ind'.'vicndciue Aiiniver.saiy Special, dated Aiig. '5, 

p. SS. 

2 Buddhist India, Op t i( . p 
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in land. It v\as ‘hut iho tithe due, l>y eustoni. to the government 
as* yearly tax. The )>easnntry was ousted from no one of their 
1 ights,”^ 

The size of the cultivated holding with each household used 
to be what may tcxlay be called a family holding, that is manage¬ 
able l)y the family, though sometimes hired lahoui* (hhatika) was 
cmployea.^ b'orced labour, of course, was unknown.-^ In con- 
net t ion with the employment of hived labour for household agri- 
i idture. llie following remarks of Dr. Kadha Kumud Mookerji are 
of the gi-ealest importanc^e : “The ideal was the landlord not 

(liN'orced from liis land hut (/ultivating it himself. A social stigma 
attaclied to the ‘hireling,’ who is ranked below the slave (Diglui. 
i. bl; Ah(}(i. i. 14r),:^()(;: M'd'nuia, 147.3o7). The sonw spectacle of 
stUT’dy peasants lea\ ing at hoiiK^ their own emi)ty l)ai‘ns and toiling 
as hii*eliiigs on tiie ('states of tlie royal capitalist i.s de})loie(! as a 
.svstem of social decadence in the Jdtaka (i, 

Village Officials: Taxation: Shrama-Dan 

It i:: thus clear that dining DuddViist liiiU‘s, the village com- 
munitic'S wt'rt.^ su])i*(‘nu‘ i)! the village, with the fullest enjoyment of 
rights over land, tiic only limiting factor l.)eing the payment of 
demands of the State. This demand was in the form of a title 
on raw ])roduce wliich used to t)e realised in kind on the tlireshing 
floor. Very often an oflicial, called the Mdluntuitni, fi.xed the State 
share b\' a survey of the standing crops. Sometimes the village 
>vn(lic oi headm:ui, called the (h'ahihJiopfka, liimself measured out 
tlie State's .^hare. This share of the State, (‘ailed the Bluiga, was 
in acc5>rdarice witli the ;']--.'valont customs and di(‘tat.c‘.s of the Hindu 
Iaw'-l.)ooks, sucii r.s Ahni d and varied fi‘om one-sixlli to onc- 

uvelfth (»f the j;roduce. The governing authorities, no 
doubt, did dc'cidc* this shai'o, hut the decision invariably was in 
accordance with cuslcvinaiy practices, I'iesides tins fifuiga, there* 
were some other iin])o ;ts (»n the' village under tlie generic; tc'rm Bdli. 
Sometimes there used lie a special Uwy on pi’oduc'e by tlie State, 
in order to fully jirovisioii the Stale granary against emergencies, 
like wall* or famine. Over and above? this, there seemed to prevail 
a system of contribution of lalxmr, something like tlie curreiu 


1 Ibid, p. 3-i. 

2 Jet., i. 277; iii, 1(;2: iv, 107. 

.‘1 Rliys-Davicis : Tiiiddhist India, Op. eie, p. 30. 

4 Quoted i'njiii article in A.I.C.C. Economic Keview, Vo!. VII, No. H-9. Op. cit 
Rhy.s-Davids abio says : “They held it degradation, to which only dire misforturje 
could drive them, to work for hire ” 
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>hnn)uhT)a)i (Uihoin- ^ifl) prarlir#^ in posl-lndeixaidcnrc India.' 
This S]ir(nna-J)(tf} was apparently for village self-h(‘lp, but instances 
are also noticed ol [)casants summoned from their work to beat up 
game f(>'‘ the king and )>ro\itu‘ fleei‘-]>resei*vcs foi* him.- (vhvs-* 
Davids retei’s to x illagers uniting, of their own accord. In build mote- 
halls, rest-houses and reservoirs, to mend the roads l>etween their 
own and adjacent \ illages, and to lay out parks. And in such works of 
])ublic utility, tlH‘ women-folk were proud to take part. 

In this eoininunity of small peasant cultivators of economic 
lioldings, thei’e was security and inde])eiidence, and enough was 
l)roduced to fulfil all their needs aitd leave a surplus besides. The 
population then was s])ars(\-* there was an abundance of land as 
distin(‘t from the high pres.sure ui)on land these days, and though 
the literatui'e of the times i‘efers to the existenc'e of large estates 
formed by Brahmins,-^ there were no landloi'ds and paupers, 
the ignoble sight which disfigures oui‘ c‘ountryside today. Con¬ 
stituting 80 j)er cent of the ])opulation. and none \ery rich, and 
very few, if any, i>oor, these village folk, as distinct from the jn'icsts, 
kings, .soldiers and mendicants, lived with another 

and happy, dancing their (‘hildren in theii* hands, dwell with o])eii 
dooi’s.”^ 

Within tlie village, the.se settled communities had a highly 
developed so(aal organisation, patterned more or less on the same 
lilies as the villages in \'edic times. To (juote Hh>s-l)a\'ids again 
“They were proud of their standing, their family and then village. 
And they were go\a?rned by headmen of tlieir own class and village, 
\a'ry probably selected by tliemselves, in accordance witli (heir own 
customs and ideals." 

Under Jainism 

In our description of the village systems of the period, we have 
mainlv confined ourselves to the state of affairs as revealed in 


1 The great historian (if ancient India, Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerji, told tlie author, 
when we were together visiting the famous and sacred Meenakshi temple in 
Madurai. South India, in Septcinhcr 1055, tliat the j)rat’lice of Shrama~Dan was 
prevalent in ancient times, and he pojnled to a painting on the temple walls, 
wherein Lord Shiva, with a »>a.sket of earth on his head and followed by a number 
of jnen w<(.s filling up a cavity. See also ar'.iclc by Dr. Mookerji entitled 
'’Shramadan in Ancient India*’ in A.I.C.C. Economic Review, Vol. VII, No. 10-20, 
Whole No. 140-1-n. dated Februaiy 11. um, Amritsar Se.‘;sion Special; pp liS-.'iti 

2 Jat., i, 140; iii. 270. 

3 Rhys-Davids estimates (very roughly though) tnai the iota! inhabitants in Noith¬ 
em India in the sev^enlh century B.C, numbered from fifteen to twenty million. 

4 Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerji refer.; to e.states <f l.OCff Kansas (probably acresf 
and more, and to one c.state reciulring for it.s cultivation a.s much as 500 oiouglis 
with hired labourers to ply plough and oxen (Vide A-I.C.C. Economic Review, 
Vol. VII. No. 8-9. Op. cit.) 

5 Dialogues of the Buddha, i-17ti. 

6 Buddhist India, Op. cit., p. .37. 
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Buddhisl but this does ndt. by any means belittle the import¬ 

ance of Jain texts and the valuable information contained therein. 
Jainism, contemi)orary of Buddhism, and like Buddhism, was essen¬ 
tially a religion based on human brotherhood and equality. As 
Sarat Phand]*a Bhoshal, the Coneral Editor of the monumental 
series. The Sdcrrd Books of the Jainas has remarked: “Jainism 
is one of the oldest religions of India whose votaries in the past 
I'anked from the prince to the peasant, exercising a noble influence 
in placing all beings on the same sacred status by unfurling the 
banner of peace and uni\‘ersal brotherliood, under which they were 
called to assemble.”^ Iianjan Surideva, in an article on 
Panchayats in Jain Period has lightly remarked : Varnah 

Satnan Matiarlia il.c. equality of all) is the basic principle of 
Panchayats in the Jain period/’- The democratic content in 
the teachings of Mahavii* Tirtlianlcor is clearly liorne out by his 
various discourses. In Yyavahar-lhldcshak, for example, he clearly 
enjoins the election of his successors liy a convened assembly. His 
Shranfanti Smu/ho, like the Sanxjha of Buddha, was essentially 
democratic.’^ Tlie existence of Juvapadas and the great deal of 
trade carried on by them, as revealed in Jain canonical literature, 
is discu.ssed in a \'ery learned and original study by Di*. Moti- 
Chandra,'^ which descrilie.s the \ai*ious tra\’el methods and li-ad(‘ 
routes of ancient India. 

Rise Of The Mauryas: Kautiiya's Artha-Shastra 

According to Jain and Buddhist traditions, Buddha and Maha\ ir 
died within a few years of each other. There are controversies 
al)out their date of death.-^ According to Sinhalese reckoning 
of the Nirrdna ('ra, Buddha died in 544 B.(\ but th(* Chinese (Canton) 
tradition of ‘the dotted record’ puls it at 185 B.C. Accoiding to 
Jain tradition, Mahavii* died in 528 B.(\ Mo.st scholars, however, 
now accept 408 B.C. as tlie death year of Alahavir and 480 B.C. (or 
thereabouts) as that of Buddha, ]low^soeve]• it b(', wdiat is impf^rtant 
from the point of vieAV of our study is the fact that within a century 

1 The Sacred Books of the Jainas (Original Texts and Commentaries), Vol. I, 
Dravya-SaniKraha by Sarat Chandra Ghoshal, published by Central Jaina 
Publisiiing Hous(?, An ah. VJll, Preface, p. ix. 

2 See Panchayat Sandesh, inontlily Hindi journal of Bihar Rajya I*anehayal Puii- 
shad, article entitled "Jainkal Men Fanehayat ilaj” (that is, Panchayats durinr, 
Jain period), Vol. I, No. 1., April, 1955, p. 35-37. 

3 We regret we cannot prolong this discu.ssion further. F(n' lluKse interested we 
would refer to two works ; India as De.scribed in fCarly Texts of Buddhism anJ 
Jainism by Dr. B. C. Daw. and Life in Ancient India as Depicted by Jain ( nnons 
by Jagdit'h Chandra Jain (Bombay, 1947). 

4 See Sarthvah : Pracheen Bharat K1 Path-Paddhati (in Hindi) hr Dr. Moti- 
chandra, Publi.shed by Bihar Rashtrabhasha Parishad, Patna, 1953, Chapter IX, 
entitled "Jain Sahitya Men Yatri aur Sarthvah", pp. 162-174. 

5 History and Culture of the Indian People, Vol. II., The Age of Imperial llniiy, 
Op cit., pp. 36-37. 
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of these dales we have in India the administration of the Mauryas 
about which we hav(^ definite and full knowledge, thanks to the 
great work of Kautilya, the Artha-Sliastni. Our knowledge of the 
administrative systems before this is based upon inferences drawn 
li'om the Jdtdii'ds and a host of canonical and other literature,^ 
As such, no definite outline can be drawn up with finality. Thus, 
for example, the Pali Mdhdrdgga speaks of S0,()00 townships at the 
time of lVini))i.sai'a, and of an assembly attended by their 
that is their o'vcrset'i.s. One may l>e scei)tical ahoul tli(‘ numlier, 
but the (onclusion nevertheless is inescapalile that villages were 
the mosi important unit in the administrative structure, which was 
iin(’!ou1)tedly based u])on democratic principles. And the late I^r. 
Beni Ih-asad has remai*ked:- “I'lie system sketched in the 
DJiar/dd-Sdtrds. . . .fo]*nied the Ijasis of administration. . .and 
graduall}’ develojied into the highlv e]al)()i‘ate structure of the 
Mauiyin pei-iod.*' 

And so we shall now ))riell\- describe the village system and 
a.dministi-alion as revealed in KautilyaV (^poehnnaking Ariha- 
Shdsty((. The entire administrative systimi was itself moulded 
by tlie iK'cds of agriculture. \hllag(‘s were of pivseribed size I’ang- 
ing fi'om 100 to 500 famili('s/‘ Kautilya’s conception of village 
boundary is idiMilical with the ideas of Maiui (Sim' C’h. H.i. Kautilya 
said that x'illage l.)()un(]aries should be demarc'ated by river, hill, 
forest, ditches, tanks, hunds and trees of xarions descriptions.'^ 
KnrtlKM', the villages should l)e situated at. distances of one' or two 


1 The'c .‘ire (.*<Mitrr)ver«ips npiiin < bout th^ d:itr.‘' ot liter,ifiirc’ down to 11 .=, 

irorn ancient India. Dr. Altekar has given a comprehensive list and their dates 


and we reproduce the more important of these below : 


Hig-Veda period 

2500-15W BC. 

{ Appr .) 

,'Uhfln?rt-Vcda 

2000 B.C. 

(„) 

The Brahumajws 

1500-800 B.C. 

1,.) 

U/wi7i ishad pcriod 

1000-600 B.C. 

C.) 

The Dharvia-Sutra,^ 

600-200 B.C', 

(..» 

The Jatakas 

500 B.C. 

(..) 

The Mahabharata War 

14(K) B.C. 

<„> 

Mahabharata Composition 

300 B.C. 

(.,> 

Ka 11 tilya's Artha’-Shnstra 

.'too B.C. 


Patanjali 

150 B.C. 

(Ai^pr.) 

Manu~S7).riti (.‘omi>osi1ion 

100 B.C. 

(.,) 

Rnina ijana C omposi ti 0 n 

50 B.C. 

(..) 

y a jna va 1 k ya -Smt it i 

200 A.D. 


Narnda-Smriti 

500 A.D. 

1 Appr.) 

The Puraiia period 

400-800 A.D. 

(,.) 

Shukra^NitUar 

800 A.D. 

Cm) 

Bartmspatya A rt hashastra 

800 A.D. 

Cm) 


(From Praclieen Bharatiya Shasan Padhdhati, Op, eit.. Appendix 3.) 


2 History and Culture of the Indian People, Vol II; The Age of Imperial Unity, 
Op. cit, p. 326. 

3 lArtha-Shastra]. 

CXiaW'Sluutral, 
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Kroshd ( 1 Kronhd - 2 mis.) so that in limes of need one \illage 
may go to the help of another.’ The village.s were organised 
under unions of 10 called Swingrahdtui, of 200 called Karvatika, of 
‘100 called Drondinukha, and of 800 villages constituting a Maha- 
grunia, and administratively termed Sthofnvja (from whence pro¬ 
bably comes the modern term Thaiui, that is the jurisdiction of a 
Police Station). The Sihatnuju then, as now. was a centre of trade 
and fairs of the neighbourhood villages. 

The Villages: Administrative Staff: Rules For Agricultural 
Promotion 

The Anllage adniiiiislrative staff coinpi’ised (i) the AdJiyaksJia 
(i.e. the fleadman); ( ii) ihe Satnlxhaynkrt (i.e. the Ac‘eountant); (iii' 
the Sihanikas (village officials of dilTerent grades.); (i\‘) AnikastJui 
(veterinary doctors); (v) Jainylia Karika. (village couriers). 
Besides these, there used to ])e an officer to look after village sanita- 
tion (ChikitsaJra ) and a horse-trainer ( Ash^rthPanifik ) witii a view 
to buiid up a cavalry for needs of war. These wcvv. granted land 
free of rents and (axes, but they were forbidden to alienate it by 
sale or mortgage. 

Kaulilya makes mention of sid rules lor promotion of agi’i- 
cultural welfare. lient on land was seith.‘fl in accordance whli 
custom, and seeds, cattle and cash were gi'anted to (‘ucourage culti¬ 
vation. If a ])easant bi'ought virgin land niiflei* cultivation, he was 
settled on it for life for a quit rent. TJie State directed that forests 
oe planted to yield fire-wood as well as valual)le and medicincd 
woods. Attention was given to jilantation of forests for rearing 
elephants, which then formed an important wing of the army. Pro- 
\’ision had to he made for ample pasture for cattle, construction 
and maintenanc'e of roads and pathways, and markets for cornmodi- 
tie.s carried both by land and water. An important duty was [iro 
vision for rural water supply by constriudion of Sctii (resej'voii*s). 
Water was sutiplied to them from rivers or by rains. Persons desir¬ 
ing to consti’uct tanks as charity were granted fi-ee land and other 
necessary aids. Similar facilities were given to those washing to con¬ 
struct i*est-houscs or places of worship.^ 

In Chandragupta's time, the villages were divided into three 
categories according to their population : Jyeshtha or the biggest 
one, Madhyama or the middling ones, and Kanishtha or the smaller 

1 [Artha-Shartt*] 

^^^11 lArtha-ShastraJ 
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ones. These, in turn, were divided into foui’ categories loi' pur¬ 
poses of Stale revenue,* as enumerated Ix'lovv. First were ttie 
Gnmiayras, oi- ordinary villages, paying the usual re\ ei)Ues. O'heu 
came the Pdriliarak village.s, which were revenue-free. J'hese were 
given to priests and teachers, w'ho were entitled to collect the State's 
demands and use it them.selves, not being required to i)ay anything 
to the State. In turn thej- had the obligation to spread educa¬ 
tion and otherwise help the people in the pursuits of J)hann<i. and 
this revenue grant was in the form of their salary. Then were the 
AyuiUiuja villages, which were revenue-fiee Iw' \irtue of the fad 
that they supplied ready soldiers for the army in times of war. 
Lastly were villages which paid taxes in kind, not in ca.sh, in the- 
form of agricultural produce, animals, forest products, gold, sil\ er. 
pearls, corals, conch-,shells and minerals extractetl from earth, and 
in labour. 

State Taxes 

It may be mentioned (hat the State at this lime held con.stder- 
able areas, akin to what may be called Khas Mahal lands. This 
was called Sita. and a special officer, the S-ilatlhiiakslta. was api>ointed 
to look after its cultivation through hired labourers or on crop-share. 
Besides culti\ation of agricultural crop.s, the Sitadhyaksha bad t.o 
see to the culti\-ation of special crops like heiijs and roots, filwe-pro- 
ducing plants (Kshaunia ), cotton (Karpasa), etc. This then was an 
important source of State revenue. Besides this, and the income 
from minerals and forests other sources of rural i'e\ enue itviy be te- 
counted as under : 

(i) Bhaya, or the sixth part of agricultural produce pay¬ 
able to the State; 

'ii) Kara, or the levy of an impost upon the yield of 
orchards; 

(iii ) Vivita, or a le\'y on pastures; 

(iv) Vartani, or a road-cess; 

(v) Rajju. or the cess payable for settlement; 

(vi) Chora-rajfu, or choivkidari or Police tax. 

We hasten to submit that what we ha\e said above is hardly 
the barest outline of agricultural organisation and Aullage and 
revenue system as described in Kautilya’s masterly work. Of tht; 
prosperity, affluence and general well-being that was the dominant 
feature of India at the lime, which excited the cupidity of invaders, 
many contemporary visitors to India from foreign countries ha^'e 
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spoken in no iineeitain terms, and history books are full of tlicni. 
We will not in'oiong otii- desci iption by references to them. What 
we would point out. however, is the fact that this elaborate agri¬ 
cultural, village and revenue system, and this great prosperity ami 
affluence flowed from, and was essentially based upon the self-govern¬ 
ing village, communities. 

The Self-governing Village Republics 

Dr. Saty’aketu \'idyalankar, a veteran Hindi scholar and writer 
of many' learned hi.storical treati.ses in Hindi s;iys :* “Thouvh 
Samrat PhaTidragupta founded a huge empire and established a 
centralised government in India, he followed a policy of non-inter¬ 
ference towards these ancient \illage c-ommunities. Suflice 
it to say that every ^■illage was absolutely free in all matters relat¬ 
ing to itself, and it was self-go\'erned. Every village had its own 
Sahhd (a.s.se'.nl)ly), which debated all matters relating to the t illage, 
lailes lielpful to the enlii’e i-ommunity were fi-amed, and the olTender.s 
were )junished through regular trials and judgements. The Sahha 
was the centre of the multifarious acti\ ities of the village. It di.s- 
cussed religious and .social matters. It arranged numerous ty])e:- 
of entertainments 'for the village inhabitants. The Snbha met 
under a shady' tree, over a specially constructed mound (chtihnlam). 
Representati\es (jf \illage families, the elders, and other experi¬ 
enced folk gathered there. Whoever may be the luler of the 
country, it mattered veiy little to these village folk. They were 
ruled by their own Subha —their own village body. The Indian 
people lived independently'^ in the.se .self-governing village republics.” 

Functioning Of The Village Communities 

The Arlha-Shcislro })rovide.s penetrating in.sight into tlie 
organisation and functioning of these village communities. It 
enjoins : “When the Gromik (that is the village Adhyakshd or 
headman) goes out for any work relating to the entire village, 
village inhabitants should accompany him by' turns. Tho.se who 
refuse should be fined at the rate of U Farms (a current coin— 
nuihor) for each Yojana (covered by the Gramik).”^ Furthermore, 
the Grnv'ik is authorised to extern from the village thieves and 
corrupt people and fine them. In (-ase, however, and this is important. 


1 Satyaketu Vidyalankar : Maurya Samrajya Ka Itihas (i.e. History of the Mauryan 
Empire), published by Indian Press, Allahabad, 1928; p. 210-211. To all students 
of Indian history we would strongly recommend this scholarly study of 713 
pages, to which the late Dr. K. P. Jayaswal has written a hifhly appreciative 
foreword. 


8 infill SF3r^?f 

; I [Artha-Shastra]. 
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Ihe entire village combines to extern an innocent man, then the 
whole village bo fined.i There apparently was a regular village fund 
and the fines imposed and collected w^ere given to this fund. 
Kautilya has directed:2 “A peasant who is allotted land for 
cultivation in the village but fails to cultivate it, shoidd be fined 
and the amount ciedited to the village fund. If he take.s a loan for 
cultivation needs and fails to d(} anything, then thrice the amount, 
advanced should be realised from him as lln(>, etc." Similar other 
iiijimction.s abound in ArHid-Shaslro. 

The key figure, obviously, in this structure was tlie (Intuttk, 
itu; village headman, lie was a State employee, but his appoint¬ 
ment vvtis dt?i)endent on the choice of the village. He had the 
authority to enforce accepted practices u])on the village, but, by and 
lai-ge, he had to work in co-operation with the village community. 
'I’he very fact that he, and the village itself, could be punished 
shows the overriding authority of the village body, and at. 
the same time the e.xi.slenc(‘ of higher authoi’ities which 
suiiervised its funetifins and could at times effectively intevvene 
in its affairs. The village body also had judicial functions. Dr. 
Satyuketu \'idytilankar says:^ "The independent village orga- 
ni.sation was vested with powers of administration as well as 
of framing rules. It also carried on judicial functions. The rules 
framed by any village liody were respectfully viewed at higher 
local courts." Ktiutilya tilso has directed that the rules framed by 
such local SdDUjhas, variotisly ctilleil the l)<‘sli-Sd)n<jhd, Jdti-SnmgliA 
or the Kvl-Saviglid, should be respected.' That the State, in 
practice, recogni.sed the rules framed by the village bodies is proved 
tw another directive of Kautilya whereunder the head of the 
AlcsJiapdldl (most likely an administrative area) is diiected to duly 
tegister all the rules framed by local bodies in the area.-’’ 

the Gopa 

Besides the Grainik, Gopa was another olficei’ r)f paramount 
impoi'tance in the village system of the times. In the discussions 

1 irrwR^i RTPirr: i 

I [Artiia-Sliastra]. 

2 mi i 

3 IVfaiirya Samrajya Ka Itilias, Op. cit.. p. 212. 

4 ^^7 I tArtha-ShastraJ. 

I (Ibid) 
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that have centred round tlie revival of the Panchayat sj^stem in 
post-Independence India, the creation of intermediate units be¬ 
tween the village l>ody and the district headquarters has of late 
received (*onsiderable attention. The Repoi’t of the Congress 
Village Pancha>’at Committee has given deep thought to this ques* 
tiond 'I'he Gopa in Kautilya\s treatise seems to have been per- 
forming soine such intermediate-level function. The Gopa was 
(xpected to suj)eivise tJie administration of o to 10 villages^ 
ihougli ill the case of snrdler villages the number could go up to 2(? 
and evevA -U). One of Ins chief assignments was to see to tV\e regulai' 
collect ion of Slate i*e\ eiiues. Among other tasks assigned to him 
by Kautilya. tlie following may be mentioned : 

li) To s('nlo boundary dis]>utes between \ illages; 

(To To keep a I'ecord of land utilisation in the villages, 
that is. lands cultivatcnl and uncultivated, pastures 
fallow land, those under forests, orchards, vegetables, 
commercial crops, etc., as also a r(Toi’d of temv)ies. 
tanks, cremation grounds, waiter channels. ])al}nvayr', 
rest houses, etc. 

.iii'i 'fo kfe[) a record of land sales and transfers; 

i\) 'To retold re\'emie-fi‘ee lands and villages; 

(v) 'To rcM'oid th(‘ type and quantum of State aid to indivi¬ 
duals and institutions: 

I vn 'To maintain po|.)iikition c(‘nsus. occupalion-wis(‘, of each 
\illage; 

I \'ii I 'I’o maintain cattle (‘ensus of (^ach \illage: 

\ i:i) 'lO maintain a record of gold and other minerals, othei 
cesses, dues and fines, as also voluntary labour-gifts, 
lecelved from eacli village; 

ix ) 'I’o maintain a list of artisans and craftsmen and womer 
in (Xicli Aa'llage; 

fxi To kee]:> a i‘ec(3rd of males and females, and old and 
young in eacli village, as also their income, j)rofession. 
etc. 

Sanitation And Hygiene 

Bofore foncliuling our (iesci-ijjtion of the village system in 
KaiUilya’s lime:-;, we would like to vefei' to two other imporlani 
lealiu-es. Tl'ie all.ention that was given to village sanitation at thi,: 
!<eriod is indeed amazing. We liave .di'eady referred aluive to the 
eAi. ienee of the village Chikilsdl-a re.sjjonsihle for village healtii and 
:anita(ion. The ArlJifi-SlKiftlra lays down stringent rules for the 

I U«*pc)i*t Of thf CuJiffress Viila?i* Fanohavat CommittiM*, Op tit. nvii Ur X. 

"Interinecliate Units.” 

2 ffcirfjg: srr i fArtha-Shastra]. 
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’)unishment of peisons defying Scinitation rules. In refreshing 
conti'asl to indi.seriminafe scattering of house-waste today, the 
Artho-Shdslra directs \hat aiiy person throwing his house-waste in 
\ illage lanes should he fineo one-eight of a Ptiua^. one throwing 
water and mud in village lanes be fined one-ijuartei’ of a Pana.^ 
Uef)ple committing nuisance on highways, in Dharmnshalas (i.e. 
rest-houses), places ol jjilgrimage and other sacred places, near 
watei- i-eservoii's, or temples, or government oflices were also to 
he fined one Paiui or more, in arithmetic jn’ogre.ssion.^ Kautilya, 
however, was considerate towards j)ersons who may be compelled 
to the act by virtue of taking some medicine, or disease o)' through 
fear.'' 

Compulsory Shrama-Dan 

The second feature of \-illage life at this time is the organisa- 
'.ion and enforcement Ity the State of a .system of “stipulated con- 
lril)utions in the shai)e of labour and bullocks towards any co- 
I'peratis e imderlakiug decided on by the \ illage.’''’ Ai)parently 
I he Slate also coiariliuted its .'duii'e in .such co-operative elforis. 
.Such ellbrts succeeded l)ecau.se the roots of theii' succe.ss lay in the 
ecoinjinic, ci\'ic and cultural life promoted by the village commu¬ 
nity. in the shaip and decisive prevention of all actixities prejudi¬ 
cial to economic and moral welfare of the village, and in the general 
prexaleiice of a just agiarian sy.stem wheirundei' exploitation of 
one member of the community by another was pi-actically non- 
(. .xistent. 

Indian Village Communities Through The Centuries: 

Adjustments And Modifications 

Such, in brief, was our Village Panchayat organisation 2,300 
years ago, in ihirJ eenlurv 1>.C. And be it noted that this itsell was 
simply the continuation of a system coming down from Vedic times, 
thougli every successive century did witness adjustments and modi¬ 
fications, almost always foi’ the better, till about 1800 A.D., when 
’iie British came and mercilessly destroyed them. Village commu¬ 
nities in India, as elsewliei-e, grew out of the unsettled and inchoate 
conditions of earl\' tribes and their foi'ins of social organisation. 

f Artha'Shastra]. 

I (Ibid) 

I (Ibid) 

4 II (Ibid) 

5 See article' by Dr. Radha Kuniud Mooktrji entitled “Agricultural Planning in 
Ancient India/' A.I.C.C. Economic Review, Vol. V, No. 2. Whole No. 84. dated 
Oct. 1, 1953: i). 5. 
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Beyond Ihis, however, Indian village communities stand but 
little comparison with those of most other countries. In India, 
the village bodies came into existence the earliest, and even at this 
early stage developed a high <legroe of organised functioning, and 
came to be the leal base upon which our great ancient culture grew 
and prospered. This village system “was a mixture of the old 
Dravidian village and 'he new Aryan ideas.”' The Indian in.stiui- 
tion developed along distinctive lines with dilTerentiatcd structures 
and functions. iUanu- was the first law-giver fur the.se in.stitu- 
tions. His basic ideas gave continuity to the social order, which 
in its turn absorbed new ideas and altered u.sages to make them 
.'■'uitable to changing conditions. The lead for such absorption, and 
suitable expansion and modification came from a number of sub¬ 
sequent commentators, but as Henry Sumner Maine has re¬ 
marked “.each of them leaves in the law after he ha.s 

e.xpanded it, a stronger dose of common sense and a larger dose of 
eejuity and rea.sonal)leness than he found in il as it came from the 
hands of his ])redece.s.sors.” 

In coui'.se (jf time, Yajnavalkya and other commentators laid 
down s(.‘t I'ldes for succession, inter-marriage, property in joint 
families and its division, etc., but .strange as it may seem, no specific 
and clear-cut laws as such were laid down relating to the most 
important a.spect of human life in India, namely, the tenure of land 
and the rights of various peoples ongagcxl in cultivation. Not that 
the need for such laws or rules may Jiever have been felt. On the 
contrary, the elaborate sy.stem of agriculture we have, just described 
in the Mauryan limes, which again was simply the continuation, 
most certainly on a higher level, of the systems which prevailed 
earlier, could not have been pos.sible without set tenuidal rules and 
jiractices in the village. The conclusion, therefore, is inescapable 

Jawah'irlaJ N(?hru : Glimpsf^s ol Wwld History, Op. tit., p. 24. The following 
brief sufr.Hiary of this village system by Nehru would be tounci useful: “These 
villages were almost independent and were governed by their elected Panchayats. 
A number of viilage.s or small towns were ioined together under a raja or chief 
wl.o was sometimes elected and sometimes hereditary. Often different village 
groups co-operated with each other in order to build roads, rest-houses, canals 
for irrigation, and such like communal things which were for common good. It 
appears that the raja, who was the chief man iu his state, could not do just what 
he liked. He was himself subject to Aryan laws and customs, and he could be 
deposed or lined by his people. There was no such thing as L’ef.at e’est moi.... 
Thus there was a kind of democraev in the Aryan Ecltlements—that is to say. 
the Aryan inhabitants could to some extent control the government ’* 

Manu's idjas were iiarmonised and elaboiated in Mayiu-Smriti, a work believed 
to date back not beyond 100 or 200 B.C, Manu, however, is believed to have 
existed and taught centuries before. Ke. in fact, is regarded as the first man. 
Late Jaya.shankar Prasad, one of the greatest liUerateur.s of modern Hindi, in his 
epic and immortal poem Kamayini, has painted him a.s the solitary yving being 
sitting on top of the Himalayas, when the whole world was inundated with flood 
waters. 

Henry Sumner Maine; Vjlla;;r Communities in the East and the West, Op. cit. n. 47 
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that land use and land-relationships were based on well-laid down 
usages and customs, which had, from immemorial times, dug deo)) 
roots among the people and were regarded as natural and obliga 
tory. That it continued foi- centuries on end speaks volimu's about 
its essential etjuity and justness. The Western intellectual, when 
he first came to know of it, was stupefied and amazed. Maine refers 
to this phenomenon of* “the prc.servation, during a number of 
centuries which it would be vain to calculate, of this great body 
of unwritten custom, differing locally in detail, but connected by 
common general [eature.s.” This u.sage and custom was carefully 
observed and ro.spected not only by the people, but by the State. 
When, in fact, the British conquerors stop^ied respecting it, and 
in their greed for re\euue made short shrift of it., that made all 
the dilTercnce in India, 

The Shukra-Nitisar 

We shall, howevei, have more to say about thi.s and other 
aspects of our village communities in subsequent chapters. That 
fhe.se cusloms and u.sages continued in India right uj) to the period of 
Turkish and Afghan invasions is incontrovertibly c.stabli,shed by 
another historic and famous Sanskrit work, which has come down 
to us like the Artlia-SItastra, and w'hich gives a vivid picture of 
Indian polity, and specially its village sy.stem, on tlie er e of these 
invasions. It is the Sh ukrn-N/tisdr,^ believed to be the rvork of 
Shukracharya. Modelled on the lines of Kautilya’s ArtJ)a-Shastra, 
and undoubtedly largely influenced by it, it describees the structure 
of the State power, the rules of appointments, the functions of the 
council of ministers and its selections, appointment, duties and 
obligations of the State official, the judicial system, the State 
linances, the army and arts of war and the organi.sation and func¬ 
tion of local bodies in cities and villages. 

The Villages: Village Habitation 

We will now briefly describe the village system as revealed in 
Sihukra-Nidsar.^ One of the primary duties of the king, as laid 

1 Ibid; p. 55. 

2 There are controversies about the authoiship ct' the work. Sliukra was a gieat. 
Rishi in Vcdic times, and that stems to create considerable confusion. The worl; 
is not certainly of this Shukra, else it would have been noticed centuries earlier. 
May be someone by the name of Shukracharya wrote it in 9th or liith Century 
A.D. .There are controversies about its date as well; Dr. Altckar. for example, 
accepts 800 A.D,, whereas Nehru in his Discovery of India regards it a work of 
10th century A.D. There are other views as well. May be someone undertook 
the task of compiling the current polity in Sanskrit and dedicated it to Shukra. 

3 We would here take the liberty of bringing to the notice of the reader a pro¬ 
found study of this work by Dr. Shyam Lai Pandeya of Lucknow University 
entitled Shukra Ki Rajniti, (published by Prem Publishers. Lucknow, 1951’; 
pages 324). Dr. Pandeya's study (in Hindi) is a testimony to his erudition, 
and his command over original Sanskrit texts. Alongwith Shukra-Nltisar’s ideas, 
he has given comparative references from the ancient-most Sanskrit works, and 
we regret this great study does not appear to be widely known. In our descrip¬ 
tion of the village system as revealed in Shukra-Nitisar, we would like tc 
acknowledge our gratitude to Dr. Pandeya. 
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down by this work, is to keep himself informed of the conditions 
of the people in the villages and protect them, to find out the extent 
to which the people are benefited by the work of the State employees, 
as also to leai’n of those people who have suffered due to th(; 
officials.^ Like the Jyeshthii, Madlii/diiui and KaiiisJilha village.s 
in Arlhu-i>hastra. Shukra also mentions three types of villages 
according to their size, the Kionhlia. Polli and Gram. Kumbha was 
one-quarter of the size of a \ illage and one half that of the Palli. 
Pull) was half the size of the Gram.^ Gram thus was the biggest 
in size and its jurisdiction extended to ai ea of one Prottha all r-ound it, 
and was required to pay 1,000 kurshuti la silver coin) to the Slate 
as its dues.3 


Shukrti-Xilisar gives a most exhaustive account of the types 
of houses in lh(? village, pi'oviding rooms, verandahs, adequate 
ventilation, etc. The whole sc’heme of village habitation is based 
upon a highly developed .sense of hygiene and sanitation, as also 
to facilitate village defence, agricultun' and trade'. Thus, it is 
directed that village hou.ses should be in one row on Lvo sides of 
the village path, which should have a width of ten Hath (i.e. abou! 
fen feel i, and which should be higher at thi' centre like tlu' back of a 
tortoise, so that rain water may easily flow off; thi'ough water vali.^ 
constructed at the edge.s of the i)athway.'’ There are many other 
details provided. 

Village Defence: Care For Travellers Comforts 

Shukra’s description of village habitation reveals that village 
defence was given great attention in tho.s(' times. ,\p|)arently the 
villages had .some sort of a boundary wall, and it is directed that doors 
for entry in the village should be to the east and the north. It is 
further directed that watchmen < Va/zr/fri ) .should .stand guard at 
night at the entrance of each village path and should once make 
round of it each one and a htdf hours so as to frighten away the 


1 i 

|| tShukra-Nmsar, 1;S731 

2 II ii (ibid. im). 

3 li ubid. i!92). 

A Krosha, called kos now, was then apparently something more than the 1\v. 
miles in the Kos of today. 

(Ibid, 1|264. 11265, 1|267) 
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thieves, etc.' Tliis Yainik was paid out of contributions from the 
two rows of houses on that path.'^ People coming to the village 
from outside were duly checked. 

Special care was devoted to provide for the comforts of ti'avel- 
lers. One rest-house or J'anLhshala was provided between two 
villages. A sjietaal village official, the Gruivapa, was given the task 
of supervising the upkecj) of the Pmiihahalas which had besides a 
manager, the Paiiihm^liahKlhipali? Ilis duties and tasks are 
enumerated in detail in Shukra-Nilimi-, as also rules for those w'ho 
sought rest in Panthsluilas. Safety on the roads and the protection 
of travellers from dacoils and wanderers was given diu! attention. 
Graymja-Janaa (akin to ('howkidars) watched the roads, and to 
meet the e.xpenses incolvecl in maintaining safety on the roads, a 
special tax was levied.'' 

The Village Officials 

Numerous other details regarding village life, its upkeep, etc., 
are to be found in the treatise. Thus, for example, an exhaustive 
livSt is given of trees which should be planted in the villages and on 
the roads, and the methods of planting tl'iem. The Van-MaJ^oisavas 
of today are, therefore, nothing new in India. But we shall rather 
not go into all these details. What is clear, however, is the fact 
that all this village planning, management and maintenance could 
not be possible without a well-functioning village organisation. 
And so we shall now turn our attention to the system of village 
organisation as revealed in Shukra-Nitisar, Six village officials are 
mentioned; the SaJiasadJiipati, the Grainncia (also called the 
Grainap), the Bharjhara, the Leklwk, the Shiilka-Grahak and the 
Pratihara? 

The SahasadhipalU apparently, was responsible for judicial 
functions of the village. He had to settle village disputes and 
punish the offenders. By virtue of liis powers to punish {Danda), 
he has been also called the Daiida-Vidhayaka in Srikra-Niiisar. Ho 


1 

2 

S 


4 

i 


(Ibid, 11291, 11292). 

Ttfqlui (Ibid. 11289). 

Jim q-p^iwr*' ii 

^mificrrJT ^51 

CraiJTff g ^1^ II (Ibid, 11268. 11269). 

(Ibid, 2]120;, 
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was required to so punish as not to destroy the Praja (i.e. the 
people), not to be too harsh, nor too lenient.^ 

Though it is not clearly mentioned, the Gramneta, and the 
Graynap, both referred to in Shukra-Nitisar, are the names of one and 
the same official. And he was assigned a most important duty. His 
task was to see that the people are protected from thieves and 
robbers, as also the excesses of the State officials,* in the same 
manner as parents protect their children. His another important 
job was to ensui e the safe deriosit of State’s revenues in the village. 
His responsibility was to see that the dues collected from the village 
was safely deposited at the house of some well-to-do man of the 
village.* From the amounts thus collected from month to month 
and season to season, the different officials were paid one-sixteenth, 
one-twelfth, one-tenth, one-eighth, etc., according as previously 
decided, and the Grarnap got one-sixth of the land revenue.^ 

The Bhaghara and the Shvlka-Grahak had the task of collecting 
State dues, the former the land revenue, and the latter taxes from 
the traders. The Bhaghara was directed to collect land revenue like 
the gardener who gives all care to the proper maintenance and 
h.ealth of the trees and then gathers the fnhts.® Similarly, the 
Shulka-Grahak (also called the Shaulkik) was directed to so gather 
the taxes as not to harm the investment capital of the trader.® 

The Lekhak was the village scribe. He was required to note 
all matters relating to village administration as also to keep the 
record of income and expenses. His qualifications are mentioned : 
he should be well in arithmetic, should know the languages and 
should have a good handwriting.'^ 

The Pratihar was required to be of good physique, free from 
laziness, and well-versed in the use of arms. His main job was to 

(Ibid, 2|169. 2|170). 

a II 5Fjn sirtI 

<1^1 ^11 (Ibid. 2:i70. 21171). 

8 II (Ibid, 41238). 

4 i 

II ^ srrPrarfw: i 

II (Ibid. 41238, 41237). 

5 iW gR II II 

(Xbld, 2|171, 2|172). 

II (Ibid. 21174, 21173). 

7 JiURr I ^ 

II (Ibid, 21172, 2|17S). 
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summon people, albeit courteously, when required by the village 
officials.! 

The Supervisory Staff 

Commenting on the village system as revealed in Shukra- 
Nitisar, Nehru says :2 “The Village Panchayat oi elected council 
had great powers, both executive and judicial, and its members 
were treated with the greatest respect by the king’s officers. Land 
was distributed by this Panchayat, which also colleded taxes out 
of the produce and paid the government’s share on behalf of the 
village. Over a number of these village councils, there was a larger 
Panchayat or council to supervise and interfere if necessary.’’ 
Shukra mentions of officials who supervised the functioning of ten, 
one hundred, and one thousand villages, called the Nuyak, the 
Savia7ita, and the A shaped, respectively.^ The book, however, is not 
very clear on the mutual relations between this hierarchy. Un¬ 
doubtedly the chief responsibility of each was to ensure regular col¬ 
lection of State revenues within his jurisdiction, and the higher offi¬ 
cial did exercise powers of control and direction in some respects over 
the lower one. 

As we have stated, Shukra-Nitisar is supposed to be a work of 
the 9th or 10th century A.D. In the centuries that had preceded it, 
the Gupta Empire had risen and fallen (A.D. 320-4G7). With the end 
of the Gupta Empire, the military supremacy of Magadha disappear¬ 
ed and after a period of chaos emerged a set of new dynasties. Sri 
Harsha did make an attempt to establish a centralised regime. He 
fought his battles betw'een A.D. G0G-G12, and then ruled upto A.D. 
647.^ Bana’s Harsha-Charita, and Hieuen Tsang’s travel 
accounts® give detailed, and according to some, exaggerated 
accounts of his reign and administrative arrangements. During his 
times Buddhism and Hinduism seem to have flourished side by side. 
It is widely accepted that the village arrangements described in such 
details in Shukra-Nitisar represent the conditions in Ilarsha’s time 
as also of the regimes that followed his death. 

II 

2 Discovery of India, Op. cit., p. 288 

II Hii;^ i i? i ^i^ m^T ^Tpurr^ji niso, nm). 

4 Certain references of Alberuni about an era associated with the name of Haraha, 
and a statement of Hieuen Tsang that Har.sha reigned for 30 years or a little 
more when he performed his sixth quinquennial celebrations at Prayag In A.D. 
843. as also some other evidences, have created a controversy about Hareha’s 
dates, but 606-647 A. D. is generally accepted. 

8 Hieuen Taang travelled all over India from A.D. 630 to 644 
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Harsha did make an attempt to establish a central power in 
India, on the lines of the Mauryas and Guptas, but he met only with 
partial success. And soon after his death a number of new ruling 
houses—the Pratihars. the Chalukyas, the Pallavas, etc., became 
dominant over wide tracts, sometimes quarrelling with each other, 
and at others living as friendly or unfriendly neighbours. Each of 
them has achievement.s and failures to its credit, and we are not 
concei'ned with them. The administrative arrangements of these 
kingdoms have 1.)een studied and valualale works have been written, 
but much more remains to be done. Whatever evidence has been 
.gathered shows that the traditional checks on Hindu monarchies 
were becoming weaker and tendencies towards absolulism were be¬ 
coming more and more pronounced. These traditional checks, aj^art 
from conceptions of Dhartna. etc., were rule through a council of 
mini.sters, respect for usage and custom in rnattei-s of law and taxa¬ 
tion, and devolution of large i)ow('r.s to loc.al bodies, specially the Vil¬ 
lage Panchayats. It would appear that vdiereas tin; new rulers 
tended to 1)0 absolute in other respects, they interfered the least with 
the village communities. 

Village Communities Under The Pratihar Rulers 

Take the case of Pratihars. This dynasty founded by Ifari- 
chandra at modern .lodhiiur in Ptajastlian about the middle of the 
0th century A.!)., continued important till about A.l). 1027, extending 
itself in different pails of India. V, P). Mishra of Gauhati University 
seems to have done some original research (.)n the administrative 
system^ of tiio ri'’ati.tiai’S.^ The Pratihar kings exer(.*ised despotic 
powers and (.‘xcept their immediate advisers, the peoi)le in general 
had no right to partici])ate in their deliberations, 'ilicy, it would 
appear, encoui’aged the system of suzerains under them, f rom whom 
they obtained PancanuOiashn-da, or the Jlajjxiiti, i.o., the royal fillet or 
tiara. Despite these and other undisputed signs of growing des¬ 
potism, the villages were largely self-governed, ^lishva says that 
grama or village was the last administrative unit ha\'ing fixed sites 
and boundaries. The head of the grama was called Gramapati or 
Garnagar.'iika. Mahafiara and Maliatlama are also mentioned, who 
were probabl}' associate officials. The (Iramapati administered llie 
village with the assistance of the village council composed of the vil¬ 
lage elders. Tlie Council exercised (*()nsidera])le jurisdiction over the 
village di.sputes.2 The Gramapati negotiated the amount of gcjvern- 

1 Sec urtiole by V. B. Mif^lua crsiftlled "Tbe Afliniv-isCeitivc Sysleni of the Pratihuis’*, 
Journal of the University oi Gauhati, Vol. Ill, 

2 Miahra say:? that the viila.^c founcil havr* limited powers! over criminal 

eases but its civil jurisdiction would have been unli.GuLed.Perhaps he {the 
Gramapati) was also the village magistrate having powers to tr.v jjelty ciminai 
cases." (Ibid.) 
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ment demand from the village, controlled and supervised the watch 
and ward arrangements, and kept the village records under his 
custody.! The Grmnapati was remunerated for his services. 

Besides, there were separate committees to look after other vil¬ 
lage affairs. Mention is thus made of the public works committee for 
which the Grarnapati raised funds “by public subscriptions and by 
securing government contribution.” There is also mention of a com¬ 
mittee to look after the excavation of tanks and wells and watch 
them from being misused. There are found cases of persons being 
the recipient of rent-free lands or villages, and the officer.s were 
directed not to disturb the peaceful enjoyment of such villages or 
land. “These villages were free of forced labour of eveiy kind and 
were granted with treasure-trove and other minor funds.” 

This village headman was either a])poinled by the State or re¬ 
cognised by the State after his .selection by the village community, 
lie Avas re.sponsible to the State for maintenance of ])eacc and ordci 
in the village and “there is hardly any doubt tliat the king had the 
right of control and supervision.” The Pratihar rulers maintained an 
arra)'^ of officials to run their administration and among tlxtse are 
mentioned: (i) the ShashthadJiikriia. or superintendent or compt¬ 
roller of the SJiashthamsa or SliadbJtuga, i.a., the sixth jiart of pro¬ 
duce due to the king; (ii) Bnsaf/ramika. or officer-in-charge of groups 
of ten villages; (iii) Kshetrapa, or supervi.sor of cultivators; (iv.) 
Mahabhogika, or chief officer in charge of revenue, etc. 

Village Communities Under The Chalukyas 

We have come across a fairly detailed account of the revenue 
and village system of the Chalukyas in a study by Lakshmi Shankar 
Vyas.2 The lowest unit of administi’ation was the village 
where the Village Panchayat or the Granid-Sungha was 
supreme. The village folk were called Kaut urn Iriks and the village 
headman was known as Pattakil. This very term, in later times. 1)C- 
came Patel, with whom w'e are all familiar. He wxis re.sponsible for 
collection of State dues from the village. In this wau-k he got the 
help and co-operation of the village community. The village was 
self-governed, but this Pattakil w'as in many matters responsible to 
the State. The State revenue was traditionally fixed at one-sixth of 
the produce and that is why the king w'as also variously called 
Shadbhagbhritaraja (i.e. the king getting the sixth part as his share 


1 

2 


"The invariable mention of the village headman in tlie land and village giants 
ahows that he was intimately conm?cted with the revenue administration." (Ibid.) 


.«k,hmi Shankar Vyas : Mahan Cbalukya Kumarai.^ 
m Kumarpal, a great ruler among Chalukyas CA.D. 114- 11/ ), I 
Bharatiya Gyanpilh, Kashi; 1954. See pp. 131-180. 
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by way of wages), the Shadbhagbhak or Shadamswavriti. In cases 
of crop failure, or other calamities, when the peasants expressed diffi¬ 
culty with regard to payment of State’s share, the matter was re¬ 
ferred to a duly constituted court, which gave the final decision on 
the matter. 

Village Communities In South India 

In fact the history and organisation of village communities in 
South India! is an integral and absorbing part of Indian history. Dr. 
Radha Kumud Mookerji has rightly said “Local Government in 
Northern India and that in Southern India belong to the .same scries 
in the order of sociological development. Their tribal origins and 
rudiments may have been diverse and heterogeneous, but there is no 
mistaking the essentially Indian stamp impressed upon these institu 

tions.” And, further;^ “.the Southern institutions, when 

they first emerge into view, evince marks of a certain maturity and a 
certain established order, which point to a long process of silent 
growth in the dim twilight of the eai’lier centuries, unconnected 
though they might be with those political crisis and cataclysms of 
State, which leave historical records behind.” 

In fact, the inscriptions and the epigraphs of Southern India, 
which throw light on the village organisation, reveal greater details 
and arrangements than found in the North. They testify to the 
e.xistence of the SabJia and the Maha Sabha, the a.s.seinb]y of the 
people in each gram or village. The Sabha, also called the Urar, 
consisted of elected members about 30 or 40 in number. This 
assembly held meetings and transacted the general affairs of the 
village either in a temple or under a bunj^an tree. Besides the Sabha, 
a number of other committees like the temple committee, the tank 


1 In his admirable work A History of South India (Oxford University Press, 1955), 
the first attempt to present, in a compact form, a comprehensive account of the 
history of the whole of South India treated as a single geographical entity, Prof. 
K. A. Nilakanta Sastri has rightly referred to the strange neglect of the South in 
the general histories of India. He has referred to the explanations given by 
Vincent Smith for this neglect, which, of course, do not stand on firm ground. 
It is in the South, more than in the North, that Indian culture reached its fullest 
development and. what is more Important, was preserved through centuries of 
foreign invasion and conquest. Much material is available and these need to be 
studied and compiled. There is need for many more works like that of Prof. 
Sastri. Village communities in the South, under the various great dynasties which 
ruled there, reached a high stage of maturity and efliciency and much cictaileu 
Information is available about them, which, of course, needs to be put together 
Limited as we are by reasons t)f space, we attempt a very brief description of 
village communities in the South on the basis of Information we could get, but 
this should not be attributed to any ‘neglect’ on the part of the author. As we 
have said earlier, we agree with K. M, Panikkar that the incoming Aryans got 
their village system from the early Inhabitants of India. 

2 Local Government in Ancient India, Ilnd Edition, 1920; Preface, pp. xix-xx. 

3 Ibid. xx-xxA 
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committee, etc., are mentioned to look after the general adminis¬ 
tration of the village. The inscriptions also give numerous details 
concerning the method of selecting these committees, qualifications 
determining the eligibility, and also enumerate those disqualified. 
And, as in the North, while the village is the pivot of rural adminis¬ 
tration, next to the village come the nattar and the nadu in the 
hierarchy of administration. 

The functions undertaken by these bodies for the well-being of 
the village are striking. They bestowed great attention on the up 
keep of the tanks, wells, village-roads and temples. For this pur¬ 
pose they levied taxes, and even compulsory labour was imposed by 
the village body in the interests of the community. They looked 
after internal law and order and took measures to shield the com¬ 
munity from external dangers. Instances are found where those 
village inhabitants who acted against the interests of the community 
were declared graniadroliins and (jramakantakas, and their property 
was confi.scated. They settled the mode of acquisition and sale of 
land, and looked after the preservation of communal and other public 
lands received in charity for the maintenance and upkeep of the irri- 
gational works, temples, educational and religious institutions. 

Dr. Altekar says that under the Pallavas, village elders called 
Mahatlaras, running the village administration, can be traced as 
early as 250 A.D., but no clear proofs are available of the creation and 
development of regular committees. But the inscriptions and other 
evidence gathered from Gujrat and Deccan clearly show the existence 
of village executives under the name Mahaltaradhikarins and Adhi- 
karimahattaras. The records available of the Chola kings (000-1300 
A.D.) give greater details of the village organisation in Tamil villages. 
The village assembly of Agrahar villages, mostly inhabited by 
learned Brahmins was called Sabha, and of other villages was called 
JJrar. Sometimes as.semblies of both the types co-existed in one and 
the same village. All the adults of the village constituted the mem¬ 
bership of the assembly. All were informed of meetings of the 
assembly by beat of drums. They elected a village executive 
called Alunganam} 

Valuable light is thrown on the village communities 
in South India in Dr. Mathai’s work^ on village communi¬ 
ties in India. From an inscription of the 13th century A.D., he 
shows that the kings took initiative in the formation of village 

1 Pracheen Bharatiya Shasan Faddhati, Op. clt.. pp. 173-174. 

i John Mathal; Villaje Government in British India, with preface by Sydney 
Webb. London, 191S. 
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communities* as laid down in Kautilya’s Artha-Shastra. It w'ould 
appear that in the tenth century A.D. there existed a village 
littaramerrur, which is present today also under the name ol 
Uttaramallur in Chmgleput district in Tamil area. The 
Chola King I’arantaka 1 was then the ruler. Two ins¬ 
criptions discovered in a temple of this village throw a flood of 
ligiit on the village .system of the times. It was an Agrahar village, 
and, as Dr. Ahekai' ])Uts it,^ “the details given about the executive of 
the Grmixi Sabha, or the constitution of the Panchayat have greatly 
benefited history.” Dr. Matliai says that the main point revealed by 
these inscriptions is that there existed several committees for village 
administration. The committees, whose designation gives an idea of 
the natui'e of their responsibilities, were as under : . 

1) Annual Committee 

2) Garden Committee 

3) Tank Committee 

4) Gold Committee 

5) Committee of Justice 

6) A Committee styled Panch-Vara? 

Life in the villages was to a large extent common and based on 
mutual aid r-ather than mutual exclu.siveness. Dr. Mathai has quoted 
as follows:"* "From a South Indian inscription of the tenth century 
A.D., it would appear that each village owned a certain number of 
looms in common, and the weavers who worked them were maint¬ 
ained out of the village fund. Any other looms would be un- 
authorLsed.” 

These village communities, their internal government, survived 
in a recognisable form when the British came. Dr. Mathai 
has given the following** list of officers and public .servants in 
a Madras village at the beginning of the 19th century, as revealed in 

1 “The vilJpj^e in question was to accommodate 108 Brahmins. Sufficient land was 
purchased for the village site, which was to contain room for the erection of 
temple, and for the household of the 108 Brahmins, of the village servants, and of 
the men in charge of the village library (Sarasvati-Bhandharattar). The lands 
were bought from the old title-holders and tenants with all the benefits and 
appurtenances which belonged to them; and these were transferred in their 
entirety to the now settlers. A right of way was secured over certain lands 
outside tiie village for the Brahmins to w^alk to the tank for the performance of 
their daily prayers (Sandhyavar.dana). Land was also provided for grazing 
cattle, for the maintenance of the families of the new settlers, each of whom 
appears io have received a definite piece of land and for the remuneration of 
the village officers and artisans.” (Ibid, p. 12) 

2 Prachoen Bharatiya Shasan Paddhati, Op. cit., p. 174. 

3 Village Government in British India, Op. cit., pp. 25-26. Dr. Mathai says that the 
fifth committee was not perhaps a separate committee but one of the other com¬ 
mittees sitting as a Committee of Justice. The Annual Committee was most 
probably the general body of the village adults and was perlTaps the premier 
committee. As for the Panch-Vara, Dr. Mathai feels that it was most probably 
a committee for this village specially to collect a special tax. 

4 From Epigraphic Indica, Calcutta, Vol. iv, p. 138 (Ibid, footnote, p. 17). 

5 Ibid, pp. 15-16. 
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the 1812 Select Committee Report of the House of Commons, the 
famous Fifth Report : 

(1) The Headman —in charge of general superintendence, col¬ 
lection of village revenue, in charge of police work, settlement of vil¬ 
lage disputes. 

(2) The Accountant —in charge of keeping account of cultiva¬ 
tion and maintenance of registers of allied affairs. 

(3) The Watchman —these were of two types, the superior and 
the inferior. The first one had to get information of crimes and 
offences and to escort and protect pcr.sons travelling from one village 
to another. The activities of the inferior one w'ere confined to the 
village and included, among others, guarding the crops and assisting 
in measuring them. 

(4) The Boiindaryman —re.spon.sible for pre.sci'ibing the limits 
of the village and giving evidence about them in cases of disputes. 

(5) The Superintendent of the tank and iratcr courses —res¬ 
ponsible for di.stribution of irrigation water. 

(6) The Priest —performance of village worship. 

(7) The Schoolmaster —teaching village children to read and 
write ‘in the sand.’ 

Besides these are mentioned the astrologer, the smith and car¬ 
penter, the UHisherrnan, the barber, the coivkecper, the doctor, the 
dancing girl, and the 7nusician and poet. “The oi-iginal method of 
remunerating the village servants was cither by giving them a grant 
of land free of rent and sometimes free of revenue, or by giving them 
definite shares out of the common heaj) of grain on the threshing 
floor or from the individual harvest of every villager, or by combin¬ 
ing grants of land and of grain—supplemented in each case by 
various occasional perquisites.” 


VHIage Communities Under The Marathas . 

Such was the position of village communities at the beginning 
of the 19th century, when the British had well advanced tow.aios 
establishing their undisputed authority over India. Prior to the 
establishment of British authority and after the decline of Mog u 
-Rule, the Marathas established an Empire which lasted for HO years. 
This last of the Hindu Empires was apparently in full swing wl^n 
the incoming Westerners defeated it. The details which are availab e 
about its administrative arrangements clearly show that 
lage communities were free to admmi.stor their own affairs. There 
was, undoubtedly, a hierarchy of officers to supervise thtur functions. 
Dr. Surendranath Sen’s valuable study on M aratha Administration 

1 says Elphinstone : "F'-om whatever ^ of view ^ ex™ ve 

tf all Ptl'icr governments are withdrawn. 
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clearly shows that the pattern of village organisation was the same 
as found in other periods described above.’ At the top of the Peshwa 
Rule was the Huzur Dafiar, under the direct control of the Peshwa 
through his Karhhari. This oflioe supervised the work of the village 
communities through its officers. The chief man in the village was 
the Patil. He was the revenue officer, the police magistrate and the 
chief judicial officer, more or less the same as we have seen in the 
Tamil villages. He was paid by the villagers. Next was the Kul- 
karni. He was invariably a Brahmin and was the Patil’s clerk and 
the village record-keeper. Although all the villagers had joint res¬ 
ponsibility for regular piyments. there are instances when the Patil 
and the Kulkarni had to suffer imiirisonment for arrears on the vil¬ 
lage. He was also paid by the village, but his rights and perquisites 
IManpan and Ilakk as they were called) were far inferior to those of 
the Patil. 

Below the Kvlkarni was the Chauyula, who assisted the Patil 
in his duties and also had care of the Kulkarni’s records. The next 
man was Mahar, who hel})ed the Patil in revenue collection by sum¬ 
moning the villagers to the PnlU's office. He was also the village 
watchman and looked after village sanitation. The next village offi¬ 
cer was the Potdar, always it goldsmith by ca.stc, whose duty was to 
check the genuinene.ss of the coins. Sometimes a Potdar held the 
office for more than one village. 

Dr. Sen has said: “The Maratha village was a self-contained 
unit. Surrounded by a wall, it tried to be independent of the outside 
world as much as po.ssilile. As it had its political autonomy, the 
Ataratha village tried to have its industrial autonomy also; and this 
brought into existence the tivelve halutn<;^ or the village artisans.’’ 

While this was the pattern of village organisation, it is obvious 
that superior and inferior interests in land had fairly w'ell advanced. 
This is evidenced in the exi.stence of Mirai^dars and Upris. The for¬ 
mer had permanent rights in land whereas the latter were tenants-at- 
will, holding government land under the management of Mamlatdars. 
The Mirasdar, however, had to pay heavier taxes, and the major por¬ 
tion of the village expenses fell on his shoulders. The village com¬ 
munity was regarded by the Maratha administration as an organic 
whole, and the government held Mirasdars as a body responsible for 
the payment of revenue. 

There were also some other officers in the official hierarchy, the 
Deshmukh and the Deshpande, the Kamavisdar, the Mamlatdar, etc., 
but we would rather close this discussion with the following words of 

1 Surendranath Sen ; Administrative System of the Marathas, University of Calcutta 
1932, (Second and enlarged edition): pp^ 211-242. 

2 These have been enumerated as follows : Mahar, Sutar, Lohar, Chambhar, Paiit, 

Kumbhar, Nhavl, Mang, KvZkarni, Jo^hi, Curav 2nd Potdar, 
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Dr. Sen.the village comxnunitios enjoyed real self-government 

within the empire. If the village ofiicers were not elected by the vil¬ 
lagers, neither were they appointed by the Government, and althougii 
they had to obey the orders of the Government, the very nature of 
their communities put them under the moral influence of"public opi¬ 
nion, as they were paid directly by the villagers.” 

Co-operative Endeavour And Decentralisation 

Of Power—The Keynote 

This, in brief, is the story of village communities in India in its 
long history.^ Its amazing continuity has drawn wide attention, and 
one is impressed by the team spirit and co-operative endeavour seen 
in them. It is positive i)roof of the inherent genius of our people to 
manage local affairs efficiently, on decentralised basis. Herein we 
witness vast masses of people drawm together to undertake great res¬ 
ponsibilities with a common consciousness, fraternal feelings and a 
bighl}^ commendable sense regarding Iheii community of interests. 
The wffiole village system indicates bow^ powers of government can 
be divided up into hierarchal spheres of activity, whore each sphere 
with its quantum of allotted power can be made to function autono¬ 
mously. 

These village communities, indeed, made and marred Indian his¬ 
tory. The entire development of Indian society is to be traced to 
their continued existence. And wdien we of newdy liberated India 
seek to revive them, and wdieii the Directive Principles of our Re¬ 
publican Constitution makes the organisation of Village Panchayats a 
State responsibility, it is of the utmost importance that w^e view*" them 
in the correct historical perspective, so that we have the best of 
their advantages and avoid the i)itfalls. 


An account of the village Bystein duiing 
Chapter V. 


Muslim Rule v ould be found in 



CHAPTER IV 


SLAVERY, FEUDALISM, AND VILLAGE COMMUNITIES 
IN INDIA AND THE WEST (I) 

**Of all political elements the most dangerous for a king is the 

people . The genuine people—the proletariat, the small 

peasants and the mob—tlwy are, as Hobbes says, PUER 
ROBUSTUS SED MALTTIOSUS, a stalwart and malicious boy, 
who will not let himself he made a fool of by lean kings or by 
fat ones. The 'people would iorce from His Majesty above ali a 
constitution, besides universal surffrage, freedom of the press and 
association and other unpleasant things. And when they had 
got all this they would with the greatest possible speed use it in 
order to declare the might, the^ dignity and the poetry of 
monarchy superfluous.**^ 

—MARX 

'J’HE immemorial existence of the Indian village, the laws laid dow]\ 
for its main arrangements, its officials, its servants, its general in¬ 
habitants, its self-contained character, all this is a matter of common 
knowledge. Maine has said: “The indigenous system is one of com¬ 
mon enjoyment by village communities, and, inside those communi- 
ties, by families. The individual here has no power of disposing of 
his property; even if he be chief of his household, the utmost he can 
do, as a rule, is to regulate the disposition of his property among his 
children within certain very narrow limits. The Village Council is 
always viewed as a representative body, and not as a body possessing 
inherent authority, and, whatever be its real number, it always bears 
a name which recalls its ancient constitution of five persons. No 
ownership of Indian land was discoverable, except that of the 
village communities, subject to the dominion of the State. 

This characteristic feature of Indian society, namely, the ab¬ 
sence of feudal bond-slavery and the serf institution, though widely 
accepted, is nevertheless challenged. We have come across one 
such challenge in a recent work by Dr. Bhupendra Nath Dutta.-" 


1 Article In Deutsche Briisslcr Zeitung of Cologne, datoci September 12, 1847; ^quoted 
from Correspondence of IMarx and Engels, Lawrence and Wishart, London, 1041. 
p. 193J. 

2 Village Communities in tlie East and West, Op. cit., pages 41-42, 123, 151. 

3 Dialectics of Land Economics of India, Calcutta, 1952 
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The learned author, who says in the preface that he met Lenin at 
Moscow in 1921, and who is apparently a Marxist, seems to diiTer 
very sharply from Marx and Engels on what they say about the 
absence of private property in land in India and the East. Dr. Dutta 
is undoubtedly angry and I’emarks; “The misdirection of Maine have 
led Marx and Engels to accept the idea that tribal communism or 
communistic villages which Marx characterised as idyllic republics’, 
existed in ancient India, and that feudali.sm did not develop iii 
lndia.”i 

Marx And Engels On Indian Society 

Marx and Engels undoubtedly gave great thought to the ques¬ 
tion of the amazing continuation of the village sy.stem in India 
through centuries. Engels regards “the absence of property in land as 
the key’’2 to this phenomenon in the East, and specially in India. In 
his letter to Engels, dated 14 June, IS.'id, Marx mentions oP “idyl¬ 
lic republics, which jealously guarded only the boundaries of the vil¬ 
lage against the neighbouring village (and) still exi.st in a fairly per¬ 
fect form in the North-Western parts of India which have but re¬ 
cently fallen into English hands.” They together posed before them¬ 
selves the questions: “How does it come about that the orientals do 
not arrive at landed property, even in its feudal form.” Marx wrote 
for the New York Daily Tribune in 1853, as its London correspondent, 
a series of letters on India.'* In these, as also in numerous references 
to India in his Capital, he has held that the “extremely ancient Indian 

communities.are based on possession in common of the land, 

on the blending of agriculture and handicrafts, and on an unalterable 
division of labour.”5 

Marx and Engels got interested in the evolution of Indian history 
not only because they were retjuired to do .so in order to ('om- 
plete their .study of the laws of cajutalism, which grew up in Britain 
and expanded on the basis of colonisation of India by the British, but 
also because they found that here the march of history w'as not just 
as they traced it for the West. Marx and Engels studied the laws of 
social growth, and enunciated a law, famous as the law of historical 
materialism, which they characterised as the dialectical and materi¬ 
alist understanding of history. According to this, human history 
marches forw’'ard according to changes in the methods of production, 
and the relationship of society to them. The first was the stage of 

1 Ibid, p. 232. 

2 Engels' letter to Marx, dated 0 June. 1953: Correspondence of Marx and Engels 

Op. clt.. p. 66. 

3 Ibid. p. 70. „ , 

4 These are available In a publication entitled Articles on India by Karl Marx. 

Peoples Publishing House. Bombay. 

5 Capital, Vol. I. Foreign Uanguage's Publishing House, Moscow, 1954: p. 357. 
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primitive communism, when means of production were simple, and 
no privjite property existed in society. In course of time, this society 
breaks uyj and ushers in the sla\'e society which grows over to the 
feudal system, which breaks up and is replaced by the. capitalist 
system. 

During their lifetime Marx and Engels could give but scant 
attention to tracing the ‘slave’ period in Indian history. Their re* 
ferences to c.xistence of ‘slavery’ in Indian history are very I’are and 
casual. Indeed, they frankly state that they found no substantia! 
changes in the material foundations of Indian society in the long age.? 
before tlie conquest of India by the Briti.sh. That Maine, a British 
empire-builder, and Marx, the avowed enemy of all empii-es, arrived 
at identietd conclusions about the structure of Indian society, is full 
of meaning and import for all students of India’s history. Maine did 
witness, towards the end of the eighteentli (;enlury, a drift towards 
rural inequality, but, by and large, the self-sufficient village commu¬ 
nities with common ownershii) of land remained dominant, and 
feudalism, in the classic Eui'opean monai'chical form, was simply 
non-existent. 

The Slave Society: Its Characteristics 

In the Slave period, which, as Marx has traced, grew out of the 
development of exchange in the early primitive communist societies, 
the slave was a piece of property which could be bought and sold on 
the market, like any other commodity. Slave labour formed the 
basis of agriculture, in fact of all the wealth and pomp and jjalaces 
of the Homan Empire. In the strict logic of slavery, slave W'as re¬ 
garded as a ])roductive machine existing merely for the benefit of his 
ma-cter; the food and housing provided for him were merely those 
which were needed in order to get the best work out of him, just a.s 
with a horse or an ox. Slaves from alien countries, conquered in war 
or c.apturetl in the course of trade, were treated in that fashion. This 
slave society ultimately broke up as a result of slave revolts, which 
in their fury and violence may have but few parallels in history. Al¬ 
most always sporadic, and seldom organi.sed, these revolts were 
crushed, even if they achieved some initial success, but hardly any 
record exists about them. Almost always these revolts took place 
when, after calamitous wars or natural disasters like the intermin¬ 
able plague of the .second century A.D., the ruling classes did what 
they could to pass on the colos.sal burdens thus created to the should¬ 
ers of the sla\'es and the pof)rer classes. Recent re.searches and in¬ 
vestigations have revealed that these revolts were more frequent and 
extensive than what is generally believed.^ 

1 See article entitled “Peasant Revolts in Late Roman Gaul and Spain” by E. A. 

Thompson, Past and Present, /half->rarly journal published from London). 

November, 1952. 
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Later, especially when slaves were born on their master’s estate, 
their treatment tended to become like that of an inferior member of 
the family rather than of a machine. This progre.ss led to what has 
been called the status of serfdom. The serf was bound to render 
certain services to his lord and he could not leave the estate with¬ 
out permission. He even held land on servile tenure, that is, in 
exchange for a certciin amount of labour which he performed for 
Ihe lord. 

The Relevance Of This Discussion 

The form of labour engaged in agriculture in the West under¬ 
went subsequent transformations, a development which Marx and 
Engels found absent in India. Of course, in the ‘.static’ village com¬ 
munities holding land in common, in the “Asiatic society’’ as they 
called it, they apparently saw an ciconomic ba.se akin to feudalism. 
But to these we shall come later. Here we would like to say that this 
discussion of the continuation of the village communiti’’ system in 
India would not have been necessary for our study, but for the fact 
that there is a section of opinion Avhich is of)i)oscKl to the nation-wide 
I'evival of the Panchayat systc-m in India undertaken by tl.'e Con¬ 
gress Governments in the different States, who regard Village Pan- 
chayats as survivals of tribalism, and who would rather not have it. 
In this revival they see India going back, turning bac:k the clock of 
history and adoiiting a beaten and threadbare j-iath and an outworn 
mode of social organisation. As against this, the Father o! the Na¬ 
tion, knowing India as he did, steadfastly held to and pa.ssionately 
propagated the view that India can come into its own, and Indian 
humanity can rise to its full height and stature and serve the world 
with its message of pciace and goodwill among all human beings only 
by reviving its dead village communities. 

Two Tendencies 

The question of the existence of slavery and feudalism in India, 
therefore, merits dispassionate discussion. We approach the ques¬ 
tion in all humility, well aware as wc are of the serious gaps in our 
knowledge and the absence of discipline in our elTort. The difficulty 
is heightened by lack of real good studies on this problem as such 
by our scholars. Generally speaking, two tendencies are clearly dis¬ 
cernible. One has the tendency of seeing nothing but bright and 
good in all that existed in our past and painting them as the con¬ 
summation of highest that is in man, which tendency, in certain 
cases, boils down to downright Hindu chauvinism. On tlie other 
extreme are Marxists who, basing themselves on Marx’s and Engels’ 
oattern of historical growth and development, go all out to fit Indian 
history in that pattern and make painstaking efforts to prove that 
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India did have primitive communism, then passed on to slavery, 
thence passed through the usual feudal period, when the British con ¬ 
querors overran it. In between these studies are the efforts of cer¬ 
tain British and Western historians who discuss the existence of 
feudal features in India. 

Some Soviet Studies Of Indian Society 

There exist, indeed, a large number of studies of the first type, in 
English as well as in Hindi and other Indian languages. Of the 
second variety, we have come across a valuable work by Mr. S. A. 
Dange, which describes the transition of India from “primitive com¬ 
munism’’ to “slavery’’.’ This probably is the most considerable 
work of the Marxian .school. Rahul Sankrityayana, a world autho 
rity on Buddhism and Pali, and a great scholar by his right, also a 
Mai’xist and sometimes Profes.sor of Oriental Studies at Leningrad 
University, in his study Mannv Snmap, upholds the view that India 
passed through stages of slavery and feudalism in the usual sense. 
Further, it would appear that two authors in the Soviet Union, V. I. 
Avdiev and A. Osipov, in their works History of the A ncient East and 
A Short Textbook of Indian History itpto the Tenth Century, as also 
another Soviet publication, A Textbook of Political Economy, and 
some references in The Great Soviet Eneyeloixiedia,^ strongly 
uphold the slave and feudal pattern in India’s histoiy. Ac¬ 
cording to them, the slave-owning mode of production prevailed in 
India (as also Egypt, China, etc.) in the IV-IT millennia before our 
era.^ Referring to the countries of the PJast, e.g., China, India, 

1 S. A, Dange : India from Primitive Communism to Slavery, Peoples Publishinff 
House, Bombay, Much as we deplore the vehemence of Mr. Dange's language and 
his aspersions on the motives of Indian ‘bourgeois’ historians (thus Jayaswal's 
great Hindu Polity is nothing but “militant history writing” to refute the Britisn 
assertion that India Is unfit for parliamentary democratic government, since wc 
had it long ago: or Glimpses of World History is “confused rnd vacillating", etc.), 
the author deserves credit for producing this study based on original Sanskrii 
texts in spite of hectic political life of more than three decades. The book is 
undoubtedly an original contribution, though it has been strongly criticised, not 
only by non-Marxists, but Indian Marxists themselves. LSee file of India Today, a 
monthly (now ceased publication) edited by P. C Joshi from Allahabad.] 

2 Rahul Sankrityayana: Manav SamaJ (in Hindi), i.e.. Human Society, published 
by Granthnmala Karyalaya, Patna, 1942. 

3 For these references we are indebted to an article entitled “Ancient India througli 
Soviet Eyes" in ISCUS, journal of th Indo-Soviet Cultural Society, Vol. II, No. 2. 
Summer, 1955. 

4 Says the Soviet Textbook of Political Economy r “Natural economy predominated 
to an even greater extent in the countries of the ancient East than in the world 
of antiquity. Here slave labour was extensively used in State-economy and the 
economy of the big feudals and temples. Domestic slavery was powerfully deve¬ 
loped. In the village economy of China, India. Babylon and Egypt, along with the 
slaves, large masses of the commune-peasants were also exploited. The system 
of debt-slavery acquired great importance here. The commune-peasant. unab]c^ 
to pay the debt to his creditor-usurer or the rent to the landowner, was obliged 
to work on his economy for a specific period of time as a debt slave;” And again : 
“In the agricultural countries of the East where irrigated land was of decisive 
significance, the peasant was in enslaving dependence on the feudal lord because not 
only land but the water-resources and irrigation works also were the property 
of the feudal state or of different feudal lords. (I8CUS. Op. dt.). 
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Japan, etc., the Fextbook says that ‘‘feudal relations were combined 
with relations of slavery over a long period.” Avdiev has concluded*. 

The ancic^nt towns arose, appa]*ently, in the period of the formation 
of primitive slave-owning society,” and that “domestic and debt sla¬ 
very were special features of slavery in India.” He thinks that Vedic 
society, while testifying to the presence of village commune, also 
show^s the rise of ancient slave-ownership. Mr. Osipov is equally de¬ 
finite and categorical about his findings. He thinks that in Vedic 
times, lands w^ere held in common, but each big family had a specific 
part of land. Furlhei*, as trade developer] and slave-owmers got en¬ 
riched, the w'ealthy became the leaders of tribes for class interests, 
and the ramified ap})aratus of bureaucracy w^as created. 

The Findings Of The Soviet Encyclopaedia 

We have not seen the books of A vdiev and Osipo\', our references 
being based on the ISCf^S article*, and so it is difficult for us to judge 
the quality of thenr study and the authority of their pi onouncements. 
Rut TJie Great Soriet Encyclopaedia is (‘ertainly an authoritative 
document, and its pronouncements on slavery and feudalism in India, 
both in regard to their character, and sw^c^eping, cat(?goi’ical generali¬ 
sations, far outstrip the two authc^rs mentioned. It sees in Vedic 
society the gi'ow'th of slavery and the birth of gentile aristocracy 
among the tribc?s. Sla\ e-owming states grew* in India in X-VII centu- 
I’ies B.C,, and the primitive communal system was destroyed.^ In 
these states, aristocrats and j)ric\sts owned land and slave-owning 
economy W'as developed there. Slave-aristcx racy lived in tc^wms and 
handicrafts developed there, and trade developed between them. 

Not only this. Says the Encyclopaedia: “The exploitation of 
slaves began to play a big part even in the village communes.” This 
.statement is reconcikxl with the declaration that slaves had a mini¬ 
mum of property and they had regular familie.s. k'rom this is drawn 
the conclusion that slavery in India had a patriarchal character. Thus 
in ancient Indian society, if the Encyclopaedia is to be believed, pri¬ 
mitive communal system was combined w'ith patriarchal forms of 
slave-owming relations, most certainly a type of amazing tight-rope 
dance, however contradictory and mutually exclusive it may 
appear. And, strange though it is. “the development of slavery did 
not lead to the full destruction of the ancient Indian Commune.” In 
the Maurya period, the slave-ow'ning relations were further develop¬ 
ed and free members of the commune w^ere enslaved. And we are 
further informed that Buddhism became the official religion of ancient 


1 Says the Soviet Encyclopaedia: ‘ Simultaneously with the development of slave- 
owning relations and states which de.slroyed the isolation of tribes 
another, there took place the process of the formation of nationalities (Shaursem, 
Matsya. Maharashtri, Magadhi. etc.).*’ 
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slave-owning Indian states, wlio found tliat Brahminism no more 
suited their purpo.se.^ Gupta empire was the last slave-owning em¬ 
pire in India. We are not enlightened as to the character of Harsha’s 
einjjii-e. We arc on)\’ told that the struggle of the slaves, the culti¬ 
vators of land without rights and of the commune peasants, as well as 
the growth of prodvwtive forces, led to the decay of the slave-owning 
.s}’steni. 

This exercise mu.st nece.ssarily have its corollary, and so we ai‘e 
informed that feudal .society was foi’ined in India in the VI-VII cen¬ 
turies A.I). Land contimuHl to be owned by communes, but the feudal 
landlord (from where this dignitary appears, we ai’e not enlightened) 
began to transform the common land into land allotted to pea.sants 
and free commune ijea.sants into tax-paying pea.sants. Tribute, 
ti'ansfoi’ined into rent, \cas the cx])ression of the feudal ownership of 
land. Feudali.sation grew, thou,t,'h at une(|ual ))ace, and even serf¬ 
dom appeared. Social stratification took place even within the 
commune it.self. 

Studies Of Indian Society By British Officers in India 

Of tlio third cak^uory of writoiv, on foiidalism in India, iho 
early B>*iiish ()fTic(.‘]‘s turned historians, .lames Tod's Aiwnls (rnd Anli^ 
(/uitUs of Rojustha)), puljhshed in lS2t), may be regarded as the mos* 
im]K.)i‘lanl. In the Jia;i})i.itana [)rinees he found almost an exact re 
])hca of the eolourful regalia (jf Eiiro])ean feudal ])arons witli armorial 
bearings and banners, and even a bard. (-nder tliem were vassals of 
higher oi- lower rank with obligations of military service and attend¬ 
ance. The va.s.sals, Tod says, held landed estates like European fiefs. 
And alongside of them existed Iht^ hhinnia, a freehold tenure. Tod 
regaj'ded them as similar to European allodial proprietors. I'od has 
discussed in great detail tlie relationships I.)etween the i)rince. the 
vassal and lh(‘ hlunnio and has found a lot in common with feuckd re¬ 
lations in Tan-oiie, but 1ms conceded that *'in cases regarding the dis¬ 
tribution of jusLici' or the internal economy .... the government ofli- 
cers seldom intc'rfeie." And he has shown that it was th? ancien- 
seh-c(>nstilnled Panchayat, which (iecided all cases of iirojierty. 
Later British Officei’s and commentators, however, did not agi’ee with* 
Tod's findings alxmt feudalism in Bajputana. A. C. lAall, a Britisl: 
C.’hief Pommi.ssioner in jtajjmlana in the 187Us. and a friend and 
student of Maine, in his work Asiatic Sludics: Religious and Social. 
held that certain outward features of Bajput society lx)re a 

1 Says the Encyclopaedia : “The ruling elas.v;cs regarded Buddhi.sin, which preached 
pas.sivity, recoru iliation with reality, a;, a hannless teaching and .^supported it. 
making it their ideological weapon, while Brahnunism, arising already in the epot h 
of the decay of the primitive communal sy.stem and sanctifying tribal dismember¬ 
ment. could not he the idco oj-iral foundation of the big slave-owners state. 
(ISCes, Op. cit.j. 
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jcseniblance to feudal society, hut the system had not become entirely 
feudal, i.e., nowhei-e had “military tenure entirely obliterated the ori¬ 
ginal tenure by blood and birthright of the elan.’’ He comdudes that, 
what Tod called Majput feudalism \\a,s but an incomplete super- 
.structuie and Iiajput<.uia was in lact. a group of “tribal suzerainties ’ 
rapidly passing into the classic; feudal form, liad not the British con¬ 
quered India, Another Englishmtm, William C'rooke, who edited 
the Illid edition of lod s woi'k in 1020, ancl himself a keen student oi 
tribal organisation in Northern Indm, held th;it closer examination 
reveals that Tod’s analogies between Itajpnt .society and European 
feudalism are “superficiar’. 

In this connection, mention m:iy al.so be made of the work of ti 
Russian, Ma.xim M. Kovalev.ski, a k;ading Itussian social and econo¬ 
mic historian before World War 1. In one of his early publications, 
Cnmtiuimil Landholdiiifis: Cdiises. Course, (ind Jiesults o} Us Disinle- 
(jration (1879), Kovakwski h:is attemplcd to establish that a very 
very slow process of indi\ idualisation of property, encouraged by the 
Brahmins, had set in India many cemturies before the Muslim con- 
(iuest. And his central thesis is that the land iiolicy of the Muslim 
conquerors, primarily from the eleventh century onwai’d, .set in 
motion a process c)f feudalisation of the older .sti’uctnre. Kovalevski’s 
findings were, hovvc.u’ei', hotly contc'sted and demolishtxl by a latei 
British Officer, W. IT. Aloreland, in his famous woT’k Agrarian System 
of Moslem Indio. 


An Assessment Of These Studies 


It would appear from the abo\'c, which (.‘an hardly be called a 
bare summary of the dhfei-ent ideas i)ropounded on the question oi 
feudalism in India, that, the Western mind, more than the Indian or 
the Oriental mind, has l)een exerc'ised over the subject. Not thr-t 
eminent Indian historians ha\'e not dealt Avith the subject. In fact, 
we will have occasion to rehn’ to them latei' in this cha))ter. The 
Westerners first thought of the problem when they came here as 
conquerors, in pui'suit of their “civilising mission”. It is apparent 
from their writings, hoAvevei*, that the highest among them, Maine 
not excepted, suffered from i^re-conceived notions and prejudices, 
and they are indeed guilty of jiropagating some stark untruths and 
rnyths.i Their ''civilising mission", in fact, blurred all along their 
attempts to understand our history. This combiiKul with their utter 


l Thus, for example, Maine sa.v.s : ’‘The British Government, like all Eastern 
sovereigns, claims a large share of the piooiice (if tlic s il. most (M wliieh, how¬ 
ever. unlike other Eastern sovereigns, it returns to its subjects through the judicia. 
and administrative services which it inaintains. and through the public \yorK;> 
which it systematically executes." (Village Coninniuities in the East and Wes.. 
Op cit * pp 31-32). This statement is shamefacedly made in spite of the grea 
drain of India's wealth to England, and in spite of the heartless manner in which 
the great irrigation works of pre-British India were allowed to go Into disuse i 
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and colossal ignorance of India’s customs and practices and the 
Indian mind and heart, considerably reduces the value of their opi¬ 
nion. As for the Soviet writers, it is difficult for us to say anything 
definitely as vve do not have before us their original writings. It is 
obvious, however, that apart from their ignorance of Indian customs 
and mind and heart, they start with the set objective of fitting Indian 
history in the general pattern of liislorical develoj)ment laid down by 
Marx and Engels, and often enough they appear to express ideas 
which Marx denied and refuted. Much as these efforts at studying 
and interjircting Indian history by V’esterners are to be valued, it 
is obvious that the historians of fi’ee India are now called upon to go 
more thoroughly into the (piestion of slavery and feudalism in India, 
W'ith an unprejudiced mind and place before the woild a scientific 
and correct interpretation. 

Prof. Vinogradoff s Study Of Early Rural Society In The West 

And now, in order to better asse.ss the existence or otherwise of 
feudalism in India, we would attempt a brief dcscrijition of feudalism 
in the West. In Western counti-ies, the oldei' tril)al and clan organi¬ 
sations evolved into the village communal .sy.stem. I’rof. Vinogradoff’s 
studies of Creek. Wel.sh, Slav and Lc'utonic rural practices 
established that ; 

(i ) The tribes united together on the basis of iffood relations 
were really a \'ariety of the clan system. They were 
formed by alliance between descendents from the same 
male ancestors for purposes of defence and mutual help 
It involved a subsidiary recognition of relationship 
through women; 

(ii) The arrangement of agriculture on the open field 

system, based on the solidarity of the groups of neigh- 
, hour cultivators, was originally conditioned by kinship: 

(iii) The transition from tribal to village communities was 
brought about by a standardisation of holdings, which 
aimed at establishing a fair proportion between the 
rights and duties of the peasants. 

Villages In Medieval Europe 

The compact village, the scattered peasant holdings, and the 
communal routine of the open fields dominated the life of medieval 
Europe. The imperial sy.stem and feudalism, however, obscured the 
ancient village communalism, suppresed the rights of the peasantry 
fn the common lands, disintegrated village solidarity a«d absorbed 
most of the profits of agriculture. We have referred earlier 
to the transition to serfdom, whereunder the serf came to 
boW land on ?ervU? tenure, in exchange for a certain amount of 
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labour performed for the lord. (Tcnerally, he woi’ked lhi*ee days for 
ihe lord and three days for himself. The next, phase was I'epresentcd 
by the land and stoek lease in which the owner provided not only 
land but farm stock, for instance, timbc^r, cattle, etc. The tenant was 
a poor man often an enfranchised serf—who c'ould offer nothing but 
his labour. Often enough the produce of farm was divided between 
the twx). Gradually, as the tenant became better olT and had his own 
cattle, this (iiangexl into an agreement to lease the grounds only, on 
.shares, the landowrK r receiving one-third or one-half of the crop. 
This system, knowm in Erenc'h as Metayage, is still common in the 
south of France and in Italy. 

Development Of Rent 

The following thi‘ee phases of dev^iopmenl of rent are, therefore, 
clearly distinguished: (i) Labour rent, (ii) Rent in kind, and 
(iii) Vioney-i-ent. 

]..al)our rent is paid when the j:>easant: works a part of his time 
on his own land for the .sat isfaed ion of his own needs and those of his 
family, and foj' the remaining part of his time on the landlord’s land 
for his benefit. 

Kent in kind is nothing hut a converted form of labour rent. 
In this case, the peasant does not give away Ins sur(:>lus labour to the 
landlord in the form of direc't labour, but in the form of products. 
This is indicative of a higher level of development of the i)roductive 
forces. The consecuient cdiange in the relations betw'cen the land¬ 
lords and the serfs consists in the fact that the former no longer has 
to w^atch the latter at work, thus giving the peasant a greater 
measure of independence. 

Money rent is a modified form of rent in kind. It is paid to the 
lord not in the foi‘m of products hut in the form of a fixed amount 
of money. Money I’ont, however, pro-sui.)j)oses not only the pro¬ 
duction of surplus product, but also its sale on the market. This 
is possible w’^hen exchange I’clations arc fairly well advanced. Its 
further dev-elopmcnt leads to what may be called small i:)easant 
agriculture, freed from feudal fetters and liased on private 
property in land. 

The Early Tenurial Reforms 

Development of this small peasant agriculture may be regarded 
as the most considerable tenurial reform under European feudal agri¬ 
culture. Early communities were socialistic in their use of land. 
Whether it was owmed by the chief or by the community as a whole, 
the individual had no rights beyond what tradition allowed. The 
land w$is divided up afresh every year, so that a cultivator could take 
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no permanent interest in any piece of land. Usually the land allotted 
to one cultivator consisted of a number of detached strips, so that, 
much of his time was wasted in walking from one to another. This 
was the state of things in Western Euj-ope in the middle ages. 

The next reform of importance introduced under feudalism was 
the rotation of crops. In primitive times, it was customary to culti¬ 
vate one piece of land one year and move on to the next. Later, with 
more settled conditions, this grew into a system in which the ground 
was cropped every alternate year or two years out of three, and left 
fallow in between. Certain pioneer British agriculturists of the XVI 
or XVIT centuries discovered that by growing different crops in a 
suitable order, the fertility of the .soil could be kept up without the 
need of leaving it fallow. This meant a gi eat addition to the amount 
of iood produced on a given area. 

The European Feudal System 

Despite the developments nai’rated alrove, in the Middle ages, in 
Europe, the whole burden of exploitation, the maintenance of the 
luxurious pursuits of the whole hiei'archy of socdal structure—the 
princes, the nobles, the clergy, the pati’ician, and city burghers— 
rested upon the shordders of the ))easantry. He, for the most part, 
was a piece of property and a beast of buixk.-n. In the feudal sy.stem 
there was no idea of equality or fi’eedorn. There? was only an idea of 
lights and obligations. The feudal lord recenved as his liglrt free 
service and part of the produce, and it was su]rpo.sed to he his obliga¬ 
tion to give protection to the tenants. But this obligation was, in 
the main, forgotten. And so the mas.se.s of peojrle were miserable, hut 
they saw no way out of the difficulties. They put u|) with them and 
carried on their life of hopeless labour. The clergy, a close ally of 
feudalism, dinned into their heads the duty of obeying the lord, and 
.so they put up with almost anything. And so we had a society of 
lords and I’etainei’s on the one hand and \'ery poor' people on the 
other. Round the great and elegant castles of the loi'ds were the 
mud and wooden huts of the serfs, whom the lords con.sidered only 
.some degrees removed from the cattle to be tended. As a matter of 
fact, in the 11th century, a French peasant was valued at 38 sous, 
while a horse was worth 100 sousl^ These lords did no u.scful work 
e.xcept fight each other and play big game-hunt and tournaments. 

This European feudal system was one of gradations and classes, 
the serfs or villeins being on the lowest rung and carrying on their 
backs the whole weight of the social .structure and producing all the 
food and other necessaries of life. This structure of gradattons and 


1 I^do Huberman : Man’s Worldly Ooods» Peoples Publishing House, Bombay, 1948 ; 
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classes had in turn grown out ot the disorder, anarchy, violence and 
chao.s wliich followed as a result of the collapse of the old order in 
the West following the fall of the Roman Empire. The strong seized 
what they could and held on to it till a stronger person did not come 
and thicw them out. Strong castles were built and their lords or¬ 
ganised raiding parties, harried the countryside and fought, the lords 
of nearby castles. The poor peasants and workers on the lands wei (' 
the worst sulTerers. 1 iisoi gani.sed and weak as they were, they could 
not defend themselves against the robber-barons. ' There exiisted no 
strong central govei-iunent to protect them. Consequently, the pea¬ 
sants were forced to come to terms with the lords of the castles ac¬ 
cording to which they agreed to give him part of what they producetl 
in their fields, and also to .serve him in some ways, on the condition 
that the lord will not plunder them and also protect them from others 
of his kind. In t he same way, the lords of the .smaller castles came to 
terms with the lords of liigger castles on promise of git'ing him mili¬ 
tary .service, that is to light for him whenever need arose. In return 
the bigger one promised to protect the smaller one. And thus, step 
by stej), this went up to bigger and yet bigger lords and nobles.^ And, 
at the top of this feudal structui’e was the king, who in turn claimed 
the Divine Right. 

Network (H Overlordship 

This net-woi'k of overlord.ship is well shown in the following 
extract fi'om the recoi'ds of an English court of .Justice in 1279^ : 
"Roger of St. Germain holds one mesuage (piece of land) from 
Robert of Bedford on the service of paying 9 d. to the afore.said 
Robert from wliom he holds, and of paying (> d. to Richard Mylchester 
in plac-e of the said Robert who holds from him. And the .said Robert 
holds from Alan de Chartres, and pays him 2 d. a ycxtr, and Alan from 
Williams the Butler, and the .same William from Lord Gilbert de 
Neville, and the same Gilbert from the Lady Devorguilla de Balliol, 
and Devorguilla from the King of .‘Scotland, and the same King from 
the King of England.” The church and the clergy were parts of this 
feudal sy.stem.-* Tht\v wei’e both i)rie.st.s and feudal loi'ds. Thus, in 

1 'Ihiiii. ftir example Uie Coimless of Ncver.s declared ivi 12111 : "I. Matilda, 

have sworn upon the sacred go.-ipels to dearest lord, Phillip, by the grace of 
God the illustrious king of France, that I will do him good and faithful service 
against all living men and women, and that 1 will not marr> except by his will 
and grace." (Ibid, pp- 10-11). 

2 Ibid: p ft 

It See this grant of a tief to tht* Bishop of Beauvais in 1167: "I, Louis, by the grace 

of God King of the Frencli. make known to all present, as well as to come, tliat 
at Mauie. in our presence, count Henry of Champagne c needed the fief of Savigny 
to Bartholomew. Bishop of Beauvais, and his successors. And for that fief the 
said Bishop has made promise and engagement for one night, and justice and 
service to Count Henry: and he has also agreed that the Bishops who shall come 
after him will do likewnse." (Ibid, p. 12). 
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Germany nearly half the land and wealth was in the hands of the 
bishops and abbots. The Pope wa.s himself a feudal lord. The 
church, in the early period of feudalism, preser\'ed a good deal of the 
culture of the Homan Empii’e, encouraged learning and education, 
but in course of time account of a \’ariety of factors, it became 
a part of the feudal J-et-uj). In course of time the church became 
enormously wealthy, wealthier than many of the feudal barons, and 
its spiritual importance wa.s outweighed by its economic one. And 
as a landlord it was no better, and even worse, than the other lords. 

A regular ceremony^ accompanied the grant of a fief, that is 
land held in feudal tenure. The future vas.sal did homage, kneeling, 
placing his luinds between tho.si; of the lord, promising to become his 
man, to serve him with life and limb and worldly honour, faithfully 
and loyally, in considci-ation of the lands held under him. This wa.« 
followed by an oath of fealty oi' fidelity, followed by the investiture, 
or actual con\ e\'anco of the land. 

Nulle Terre Sans Seigneur 

The population of F.uvope during this \>ei'iod, about ten centu¬ 
ries ago, was still small and the landowning class kept the labourer 
forcibly tied to the land. It was not land which wa.s valued but the 
men who cultivated it. In references to transfers of land in the re¬ 
cords of the period, boundaries are indicated only \'ery roughly, e.g., 
from the river to the hill. But, on the othei' hand, a detailed enume- 
i-ation i.‘: given of every peasant and artisan tied to the estate and hi.s 
particular skill; the kind of work he is capable of performing; and the 
yearly .services he must pei forni for his master are .siiecified at length. 
Gf land there was enough and to spare. But to ensure that the peasant 
remained tied t', (he kn’d and not take up a plot, the principle of nulle 
terre !^an.'< seiynear (no land without its lord) wais proclaimed. If 
was, in fact, a fun(.iamental precept of feudal law’. 

The European feudal system thus rested on personal .servitude 
and on the pensonal attachment of the peasant to the soil. The pea 
.sant was, as it w’ere. an api)urtenance of the land, a part and parcel of 
it. Theoretically .si)eaking, the lord .should have protected the 
tenants, and in case of his failui’e to do so, the supreme lord, the king, 
should have checked him. In actual i)racticc, each lord was a law 
unto himself, and the king never cared about it .so long as he got his 
share from the lord’s loot. The pea.sanl by him.self w'as loo weak to 
resi.st the lord’s demands. Not only was the pea.sant .serf obliged to 
till the lord’s field w'ilh his primitive implements; not only had he to 
cede to him and the churtth a substantial part of the crop •’gathered 


1 See C. D. Field’s Landholdings and the Relation of Landlord and Tenant in Various 
Countries, Op. cil.. p. 9. 
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from his land; he had to pay a variety of other dues which, 
sometimes, even verged on the ridiculous.^ 

The Effects Of The Growth Of Trade And Exchange 

A change, however, came over in the later half of the Xlllth I'cn- 
tury. With the growth of exchange and trade, the relation.ship of 
the leudal structure came into contradiction with the economic foun¬ 
dation of society. The growing class of urban artisans and traders 
came into existence, not as part of the feudal system. 5 hey came into 
being as a result of the settled conditions the feudal .system establish¬ 
ed in place of the disorder and chaos which obtained following the 
break-up of the Roman Empire. Trade grew as a result of the 
settled conditions, merchants became wealthy, and handicrafts 
flourished. The barons went to the merchants to borrow money. 
This they gave, securing some privileges in the bargain, and thus be¬ 
came yet stronger. The merchants and craft.smen organised into 
guilds, and rcund the guild hails or townhalls grew up towns and 
cities, which became rivals to the pow-er of the feudal lord in th(' 
secluded castle. 

But this development of trade had a (lill'ereiu set of consequen¬ 
ces for the lord's sei-fs. .As long as the product taken from tlie tenain 
W'as dh-octly consumed by the landlord and hi.s retaineir. the feudal 
exploitation was confined wdthin com])aratively narrow economic 
limits. Thei’e wms no .sen.se in the lord exacting from the peasants 
more than he could consume. But as exchange developed, there 
grew uj) the possibility of converting agricultural ])i-o(hu-e into a 
commodity. The lord began now’ to extort from the peasant an 
even larger portion of the produc-ts of his labour. His plight grew 
worse and worse and the feudal yoke became intolerable even for 
this dumb-driven creature. 

The 'Black Death' And The Peasant Revolts 

Things came to a head as a result of the great plague of l.'Hf; 
A.D. It spread all over Europe, from Russia and Asia Minor to 

1 C- D. Field has given the following examples which would be found amusing ; 
“The tenant should keep a sparhawk; lift up his right hand yearly on Cliristinas 
Day towards the king: teach one hare-dog of the king: pay a yearly rent of one 
red rose garland and one barbed arrow with two roso-buds; pay three grains of 
pepper yearly: pay two shillings and fourpenee, a pair of g]o\es and a bail-pound 
of cummin-seed; pay a pair of white gloves; pay a snowball at mid-suininer and 
a red rose at Christmas; .service of one horse-comb: perform altogether once 

a leap, a puff and a fart before our sovereign lord Iht? king; hang upon .1 piece 
of forked wood the red dcc?r that died of the murrain in the king's lorcsl » j 
E xmore; present a gammon of baeon on point of the lance; service of a pair m 
tongs; find a penny for the king for an oblation, it he sliuuld come to hear inaS’, 
to eat in lieu of all service; pay two white hairs annually at the feet of John th< 
Baptist; bring two white capons before the king and say to him ‘heliold mv lord 
these two white capons which you have another time but not now'; find a m.v;. 
Dull six weeks before Christmas. (Ibid, footnote p. U) Certainly Die moiorarav.^. 
.hctthii/avanSf janmavans, pci-pirnt>ans and gramophonirig of the U. P. landloids id 
yore (See author’s Land Reforms in India) pale into insignificance, if nut in ciuanii(>. 
then definitely in ludierlty. 
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England. It was called the Black Death, and killed people by the 
million. This great calamity greatly reduced the population, and 
often there were not enough people to till the land. Due to scarcity 
of men, the wages of men tended to rise from their very low levels. 
The landlords and rich men, however, were in control of the ruling 
machine, and they passed laws to force people to work at the old 
miserable lev ol.s. C'l’ushed and fleeced beyond endurance, the worm 
at last turned. I'he peasants revolted in an attempt to break theii 
shackles. These violent and spontaneous peasant revolts were a 
feature of Eui<)i)e, of Western Eui-ope particularlj^ from the Xlll 
to the XlXth century, almost in an unbroken series.* Time and 
again these revolts wei’e brutally suppressed and were drowned in 
blood, and yet they returned again and again with greater force. 
They wc're mostl\' of a local nature, and assumed national revolU' 
tionarv })roportions in Germany only in the XVIth century, and 
in f’rance during the Great French Revolution. These revolts 
achieved ik) notable success, except in France, and generally ended 
in defeat or could ()nl\’ induce such a redress of grievances as wa.*^ 
considered necessary to restore the confidence of the peasant in 
law and gox ernment. For the most part they resulted in bringing 
upon him more hideous misery and persecution in the form of 
liunitive revenue exactions to pay for the great devastations brought 
upon the feudal lords and their castles. These revolts left 
a legacy of bitterness and acrimony amongst those that survived. 
They did, however, undermine the foundations of the feudal rule 
and are largely responsible for the ultimate end of the system in 
most of the European countries. 

Peasant War In Germany 

In his l)i-illiant study of the development of capitalism ,2 Maurice 
Do!)!) ascribes the soui’ce of the collapse of feudalism to the excessive 
exi)loitation of the peasants by the lords. The classic instance of 
this is to be found in Germany, and in order to complete this brief 
account of feudalism in Western Europe we have to go into this 
si)ecific development there. The growth of industry in Germany 
in the XlVth and XVth centuries, the development of trade and the 
l ise of the merchant class as also the cities, and some other factors, 
considerably changed the situation of classes emerging from 
medieval times. Thus a rather changed situation obtained in 
Germany in the beginning of the XVIth century. New classes had 
l)een formed besides the old ones. Out of the old nobility haci 

1 For cx:.niDl(?, ih:: Dalcin j Rebellion in Italy, 1356; Rebellion oi Jac^erie in France, 
1358; Rebellion of Wat Tyler in England in 1381, when Tyler was killed in front 
ot the English king; the Hussite movement in Bohemia; a series of peasant up- 
rising-; in Germany, the most important being the Peasant War of 1525; in Hungary 
the rebellion of John Bardoshi in 1437 and of Cyofy Doysa in 1514. 

3 Maurice Dobb ; Studies in the Development of Capitalism, London, 1946. 
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come the princes. They were independent of the Emperor ami 
posses.sed sovereign rights. They maintained armies, levied 
taxes, declared war and made peace. Within their jurisdiction 
theii leign was autocratic. The need of the princes for money 
giew with the taste for luxuries, with the increase of the court,s 
and standing armies, and with the mounting co.sts of administration. 
And so taxes were imposed recklessly and money collected. The 
merchants and the cities where they lived were, however, free 
from these imposts by virtue of their strength, financial power and 
privileges earned by advancing loans to the princes. 

This loot of the princes was not the only fippression under 
which the German peasantry suffered. The lords who abounded 
in the medieval feudal hierarchy had undergone a transformation 
in the .sen.se that either they had gone up and become independent 
princes or had sunk to the rank of the lower nobility, the knight¬ 
hood. This had, however, not brought about any reduction in the 
luxuries and expemses of the.se castle barons; rather they had gone 
up with greater magnificemx' in tournaments, etc. Besides directly 
taxing and fleecing his own peasants, the prince imposed indircci 
taxes on these knights. To satisfy the mounting reciuiiements, the 
knights, besides resorting to all the imiiositions of the prince in 
his area, went one better in their dexterity of robbing their serfs 
and bondsmen, who were wrung dry. On oveiy possitile occasion they 
were burdened with ever new payments of various de.scriptioii.s. Serf 
labour, dues, ground rents, land rate taxes, death taxes, jiroiection 
money, and so on, were increased at will in spite of old agreements. 
Over and above this, all tricks and machinations of the financial 
.system were adopted. Coin manipulations of the barest kind were 
resorted to. One carried depreciated money; another set a higher 
or lower rate of legal tender mo.st convenient for the prince. 
Administration of justice also became a source of regular income 
and also satisfied the appetites of magistrates and bailiffs. 

And then there was the clergy, the high church dignitaries, 
represented by the bi.shops, archbishops, abbots, friars and other 
orelates. In no manner less reckless than the knights and the 
princes in the exploitation of .serfs and bond.smen, their methods 
were even more shameless. Besides the brutal force, they utilised 
all intrigues of religion, like the horror of ex-communication, or 
refusal of absolution. Trade in indulgence, manufacture of miracle- 
producing saint effigies and relics, and a host of other tricks were 
employed; religion and religion.? faith was actually tui’ned into a 
trade to squeeze and extract the last penny from the peasants. 

At the top of this church hierarchy was the Pope. What the 
Emporor was to the princes and the nobility, the Pope was to the 
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clergy, 'rhe emperor received the “common money", the imperial 
taxes. The Pope received the general church taxes, out of which 
he defrayed the expenses of the luxurious Roman court. Due to 
the power and the number of the clergy in Germany, the Pope's 
taxes were collected here with greater severity than in any other 
countin'. As the demands of the Roman court grew, even larger 
sums of money were yearly transported from Germany to Rome. 

Carolina—Ihe Holy Roman Empire's Order Of Penal Law 

Crushing as these burdens were, the occasional feuds and 
minor wars between knights and princes, wars between the princes 
and the Emjjeror, further brought devastation upon them. And 
thus the peasants carried the burden of all the other strata of 
society.! 'j-'iie peasantry' was forced and coerced into submission 
to the criminal code of the times, called the Carolina. It was 
published under Emperor Charles V in 1532 and was also called 
Emperor Charles A'th's and Holy Roman Empire’s Order of Penal 
Law. Tt seems to have existed in the XVtb century as well, and 
earlier, but in 1532 it was properly codified. Torture as a means 
of examining the defendant was given an important place in it. Its 
oth(a’ cliaiiters de;dt with such punishments as ’cutting of noses', 
‘ljurning’. ‘cutting of cars’, ‘blinding’, ‘chopping of fingers’, 
‘beheading’, ‘quartering’, 'pinching with burning tongs’, ‘breaking 
on the ivhecr, etc. All these Avere fully made use of by the lords 
to squeeze and coerce the serfs and bondsmen. And this Carolina 
retained great importance till the XVIIIth century. 

The peasant revolt in Germany was led by Martin Luther and 
another clergyman, Thomas Muensuer. Discontent among the 
peasantry had reached the bursting point, and laither’s declaration 
of war against the Catholic hierarchy se^ them into motion. About 
the year 1518, the peasantry formulated sixteen demands and 
demanded their acceptance. These included abolition of the 


1 F. Engels hrts thus described the condition of the German peasantry at this time : 
"Whether the peasant was the subject of a prince, an imperial baron, a bishop, 
monastery or n city, he was everywhere treated as a beast of burden, and worse. 
If he -w'as a serf he was entirely at the mercy of his master. If he was a bonds¬ 
man, the legal deliveries stipulated by agreement were suflicient to crush him, 
even they were being daily increased. Most of his time he had to work on his 
master’s cst.de. Out of that which he earned in his few free hours, he had to 
pay tithc.s, dues, ground rents, war taxes, land taxes, imperial taxes, and other 
payments. He could neither marry nor die without paying the master. Aside 
from his regular work for the master, he had to gather litter, pick strawberries, 
pick bilberries, collect snail shells, drive the game for the hunting, chop wood, 
and so on. Fishing and hunting belonged to the master. The peasant saw his 
crop destroyed by wild game. The community meadows and woods of the peasants 
had almost everywhere been forcibly taken away by the masters.And in the 
same manner as the master reigned over the peasant’s property, he extended his 
wilfulness over his person, his wife and daughters. He possessed the right of the 
first night. Whenever ho pleased, he threw the peasant into the tower. Whenever 
he pleased, he killed |iim or ordered him beheaded/' (Tl|e Pfsaviuit yV9J In 
(/ermapy, Peoples PPr U-12). 
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hunting right, of serf labour, ol excessive taxes and master i)rivileges 
in genoitd, i)rotection against wilful arjests and })artisan courts. 
Between 1518 and 1528 one peasant revolt followed another in 
(icrmany and in 1524-2;) they assumed a nation-wide character. 
The clergy, who were the ))iggest landloixls in Cermany, sufTered 
the most. Monasteiies and endowments were burnt down, valuable^ 
plundered and sold into i’oi-eign countr‘ie?s. The nobility also 
suffered considerably, its castles destroyed and most, respected 
families I’uined. The ])easantry, hovv-evei*. was ultimately (*rushed 
by the armies of the princes, thus bringing to end the bloodiest 
of peasant levolts the world has witnessed. The snbse- 
ouent part of Martin Luther,^ whose initi;d revolt against the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy ignited the rebellion, and other aspects 
of this bloody war is out of our purview. 

The Great French Revolution 

We are dis(‘ussing the (juestion of the existenc'c oi* otherwise 
of feudalism in India in the l)ackgj‘ouii(l of the c‘ontinu(*d existence 
of village communities liere, and tlu; views held out l)y some that, 
feudalism was as much a development in Indian history as else¬ 
where. This discussion has led us to an in\-estigaiion of feudalism 
in the West, of which the iK'asant I'cvolts w('i’e a necessary co.’-ollary. 
We would later examine whether such i-evoUs ai’e to l)e traced :in 
Indian History. In the West, however, talking of thes(‘ peasant 
uprisings, mention may also be made of the Great I'reru'h Revolu¬ 
tion which destroyed feudalism deeisivcl3% and though loci by the 
iiew^ class of merchants and tradei's, the />o///Y/cr>?.s?c as it has been 
called, was essentially a peasant rel)elhon. The economic and legal 
conditions of the peasantry on the eve of the k'rench 
Revolution may bo summed up tlnis. The nobility and tlie clergy 
owmed in some districts upto ODr of cultivated land. In certain 
other places this figure was only RLr. The ]peasants possessetl 
20% to G0% of the cultivated land. Thus land hunger was severe 
among the peasantry. A considei*able section of rural population 
was landless. In some places they w-ere about 80% of the 


1 Luther’s .shrewd suggestion that by getting rid of foreigners (the Pope and the 
church in Rome) the nobiiity could take over the land.-? and the treasures of Cm; 
church in Germany got him the support of the noble.s and princes, and then hr- 
went all out against the peasant rebels. On the peasant demand for the abolition 
of serfdom, Luther said : “This article would make all men equal and so change 
the spiritual kingdom of Clirisl into an cxlornal wordly one. Impo.ssible ! An 
earthly kingdom cannot exist w'ithout inequality of persons. Some must be free, 
others serfs, some rulers, others .subjects.’’ He cursed the rebclJicus pcas.nntry and 
called for their destruction. He said : “Therefore let all who are able hew them 
down, slaughter and stab them, openly or in secret, and rememher that there is 
nothing more poisonous, noxious and utterly diabolical than a rebel. You mu.st 
kill him as you would a mad dog; if you do not fall upon him. he will fall upon 
you and the whole land." And he assured the nobility : “If you arc killed m 
this struggle, you a.r? indeetj to be foUcitatod, a? no noblci: death could befall 
anyone ’* 
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population. In Lyons, nearly 45% of the peasant population had 
lialf-an-acre or even less of land. In Britanny, nearly 46% of 
peasant families had only 2 hectares per family. 

Therefore, not having enough lands, the tenants were obliged 
to rent them fi’om landlords at extremely high rates. A tax was taken 
if the allotment plot passed to other hands by sale or inheritance. 
Tolls were taken foi' taking grain for sale to the market. It was 
obligatory for the peasant to hav'e his corn ground at the lord’s 
mill. The courts were entiiely in the hands of the lords. Hunting 
was their sole prerogative. A special tax for the church tithes had 
to be paid even before the harvest was garnered. Taxes to the 
State, both direct and indirect, were heavy. Direct taxes alone 
amounted to 50'<' of the total income of the peasant. P^very 
peasant had to compulsorily give 12 days in the year for road 
service. Under such conditions, it is not surprising that the number 
of beggars in France stood at one and a half million, and in bad 
years nearly one fourth of the j)opulation lived on alms. Reduced 
to such a state, the [wasants began to express their di.scontent. 
They demanded : 

(it Abolition of feudal services; 

(iil Reduction and equalisation of taxation; 

(iii t Abolition of tithes; 

(iv) Restitution of common lands which had l)ccn siezeti 
by the landlords. 

In the beginning of 1789, on the eve of elections to the States 
General, the peasants refused to carry out various services imposed 
upon them by the landlords. The conflict intcn.sified in the .sum¬ 
mer of 1789, when armed detachments of the peasantry marched 
to the castles of the barons demanding the surrender of the paper 
and deeds on which their feudal claims were ba.sed. If the papers 
were surrendered, immediately they were burnt, otherwise the 
castles were stormed. The.se uprisings were looked upon with dis¬ 
pleasure by the National Assembly and it condemned the violent 
actions of the peasantry. On Augu.st 11, 1789, however, the 
National A.s.sembly decreed the abolition of those .services which 
were taken as part of the personal dependence of the peasants. The 
surrender of all other more valuable services was to be compen¬ 
sated. The date and the order of abolition was not fixed and the 
terms of compensation were extremely burdensome. The peasantry 
remained dissatisfied and there were armed conflicts ^between 
them and the troops at various places. As a result of the pressure 
of the peasantry and the recalcitrance of the nobility, who refused 
to make any concessions to the new class of merchants and traders, 
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the bourgeoisie, the Assembly issued a decree confiscating the pro¬ 
perty of the ernigree aristocrats, and another decree for the sale 
of their land in small allotments. At last the power pa,ssed into 
the hands of the Jacobins. F'ollowing this, on July 17, 1793, all 
feudal rights and services were abolished. All the common land.s 
which had been confiscated by the landloi'ds were i-estored and 
permitted to be distributed. Thus it was that France was 
converted into a country of small peasant owners. 



CHAPTER V 


SLAVERY, FEUDALISM, AND VILLAGE COMMUNITIES 
IN INDIA AND THE WEST (II) 


''The agrarian system teas based on a co-operative or coUectivc 
lullage... .There was no theccratic monarchy in India. In 
Indian polity if the king is unjust or tyrannical, the right to 
rebel against him is admitted. What the Chine.se philosopher, 
Mencius, two thousand years ago might apply to India • 

'When a ruler ireat.s his subjects like grass and dirt, then the 
subjects should treat him as a bandit and an enemy.' The whole 
conception of monarchical power differed from European 
feudalism, where the king had authority over all persons and 
things in his domain. This authority he delegated to lords and 
barons who vowed allegiance to him. Thus a hierarchy of 
authority wa.s built up. Both the land aud the people con¬ 
nected with it belonged to the feudal lord and. through hirn, to 
the king. This was the development of the Roman conception 
uf dominium. In India there tvas nothing of this kind. The king 
had the right to collect certain ta.ves from the land and this 
revenue-collecting power was all that he could delegate to others. 

The jiensani in India was not the lord's serf. There was plenty 
of land, available and there was no advantage in dispossessing 
the tenant. Thus in India there was no landlord system^ as 
known in the West, nor was the individual tenant the full owner 
of his patch oj land. Both these concepts were introduced much 
later by the British loith dwastrous results."^ 

---JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 

W,7'E will now attempt a discussion of the existence or otherwise 
” of the slave institution in India, and its form and nature. It is 
ilear that no “yes and no” answer can Ijc given to the ciuestion. 
It is also plain that the subject cannot be justly treated in the brief 
space that we c;an allot for the discussion. Limitations of the 
author’s knowledge of the staggering bulk of ancient Indian 
iiterature is another factor. The ta.sk is rendered more diificull 
because the vast ancient literature, the Vedas, the Brahmanas and 


1 Discovery of India, Op. eit.. p 289. 
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the Upcinishads, etc., sometimes propound and uphold contradictory 
opinions and, in the final analysis, in the absence of concrete 
historical evidence, whatever conclusions are arrived at can be 
questioned and assailed. 

Dasa And Dasyus In Ancient Sanskrit Texts 

The ancient Greeks justified their rule over slaves on the 
ground that the bulk of the slaves were people of a different breed. 
This is what, for example, Aristotle said. He divided people into 
(categories, one appointed by nature to rule over the other, whom 
nature had destined to be slaves. Chernyshevsky has said' ; 
“Slave-holding interests were not the only source of the opinion 
that prevailed among the Greeks (and the Romans i that nature had 
appointed some people to be slaves, just as they themselves had 
been appointed to be free. Vanity (can be unselfish; the advocates 
of slavery in the world of antiquity held this opinion not only 
because it was profitable, but also out of vanity.” In ancient 
Sanskrit texts, in the cosmic account of the origins of the four 
the Brahmins, the Kshatriyas, the Vai.shyas and the Shudras, 
♦he last one are represented as having arisen out of the two feet 
of the creator.^ In the first account of theii' oiigin elsewhere they 
are described as a powerless, miserable and timid people always 
engaged in servile occupations. But when the creator revised the 
whole scheme of social functions, he assigned them ci’aftsmanship 
and manual labour as their chief functions. In the story of King 
Prithu, the first three Varnas are asked to pay homage to him and 

1 N. G. Chernyshevsky : Selected Philosophical Essay, Moscow, 1953; p. 201. 

2 The original text is as follows : 

i ^jtssrpifr n 

(Rig. 10190I11; Yajur 31fll) 

It has been translated thus by the Orthodox coniivicntators : "The Brahmin 
was produced out of the mouth of Brahma or God, the K-stialriya from his arms, 
the Vaishya from his belly and the Shudra from his feet." This translation is, 
however, contested. The correct translation is held out as follows : *'The 
Brahmin is or "was his head, the Kshatriya has been made his arms, the Vaishya 
is what is his belly and the Shudra has been made a» his feet." (See article en¬ 
titled "Vedic Varna Vyavastha and Modern Socialism" by Shri Ganga Prasad, 
Retd. Chief Judge, Jaipur, In the monthly magazine Vedic Digest, Vol. I, No. 5 
of May 1965. This interpretation is further supported by other references anil 
may be perused with profit). 

We may be permitted another remark. The fact of the Shudra being produced 
from God’s leet is by itself not held in any way derogatory as Ganges, the 
highly sacred and worshipped river to India, is supposed to come from the sam#^, 
source. Rashtrakavi Maithili Sharana Gupta, the acknowledged poet of modern 
Hindi poetry, has called the Shudras as brothers of the river of Gods, i e., the 
Ganges. His poem is : 

sfr 

^ ^ III 

(BhArat-Bharatl, Bhavi.shyata Khaud 23) 
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the Shudra is not mentioned. In connection with King Yayatl, 
another powerful early Aryan king, the Shudras are mentioned as 
distinct from DoKt/ns. The king entertained the Shudras with 
favour and the Dnsyus with proper supervision. Then again is the 
story of king Mahanandin, who had a son Mahapadma through a 
Shudra woman. This Mahapadma de.stroyed the power of all 
Kshatriya.s and was the sole ruler of the world.^ 

Be.side.s (he Shudra.s, the ancient texts refer to Dasa. and Dasyus, 
and the freciuent use of this word and the imprecations^ against 
them in Vedic texts has led to the wide.spread notion that they were 
.slave.s. This position is stoutly contested by eminent scholars and 
authorities. Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, President of the West 
Bengal Legislati\’e ('ouncil, and one of the greatest living linguists, 
says that Dasa and Dasyu are the tribal names of people inhabiting 
the Punjab and Sindh when the Aryans came to India, and they, 
the Aryans, called them by this very name.^ Prof. V. M. Apte 
says:‘* “'J''he translatio!! of the woul Dasa by ‘slave’ has led 
to the misconception that the coiKjuered aborigines, both male and 
female, ‘were enslaved’. Dasa doe.s mean a ‘life-long .sei’vanf, but 
the horroi's as.sociated with the term ‘slavery’ are not to be thought 
of in this connection. There is no recoi'ded instance in the 
Rig-Veda or later literature of the hansh or cruel treatment of a 
Dasa or Dasi, which is generally a.ssociated with slavery.” 

It is obvious that for a clear answer to the existence or other¬ 
wise of slavery in India we have to go into the relationships that 
developed between the incoming Aryans and those who inhabited 
India at the time. Now 2,b00 B.d. is generally accepted as the 
date of Ri(j-Vcda. and when th(w came here the Mohonjo-Daro 
civilisation (placed between 3250-2750 B.C. by Dr. Radha Kumud 
Mookerji)® was flouri.shiiig and there was a conflict between the 
two. Passages in the Rig-Veda refer at many places to this Aryan 

1 This pjra is h.jspcl dh D. R. PatiJ's Cultural History Irom thi? Vayu Piiraua, Op. 
cit.. pp. -7-38. 

2 Soi.-ji* (.A' thos;' are : SptMkiiiK a str;mi?e languago (viridlinu:>ak), nol. follo'wing 

X'edii.’ rituals {(ikurincni). (adfn’cujti), devotion (tibrahman), sacrifices 

i Ujjajvan} or ordinances iavrata), but followiiifi Iheir own system (anyavrata) ^ and 
that liicy are phallus-worshippers (sisnciderah). 

8 See Interrelations of Cultures, a UNESCO publication, published by the United 
Nations in llio.'J, bcini» a collc(?lJon of cMptribulions from scholars of d*^erent 
countries. Dr. Ctiattcrji says that the tribal names Dasa and Dasyu, in later 
Sanskrit “became degraded in meaning to mean respectively slave and robber- 
names whicli were also known in Iran (as Daha and Dahyu —in Iran Daha occupy 
as a tribal name, and dahyu became a common noun meaning “countryside", 
originally "the land inhabited by the Dahyu people).’’ Dr. Chatterji adds : “Thin 
shows the prevalence of the same Dravidian groups in Iran as in north-western 
India. Eater, the name Dramida or Dravida (primitive Dravldian Drmniza), whlc.i 
was u.sed in a narrow sense for the exlrome southern group of this people, was 
extended in a general way to mean all Dravidian-.speaking peoples.’’ (p. 169). 

4 History and Culture of tlie Indian People Vol. I, The Vedic Age, Op. cit., p. 365. 

5 See Dr. Mookerji’s Hindu Civilisation, Bombay, 1950, p. 26. 
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and non-Aryan conllict. The earth is described as having become 
the buiial ground of Dasus', Indra storming towns and destroying 
the troops of the black Dasas; the slaughter of 50,000 black- 
complexioned enemies on the beiUle-field; the slaughter of another 
30,000 elsewhere: the blockade of 100 cities of the non-Aiyan 
Vangrida by Rijisvan in his fight against the ‘dusky brood’ 
(krishnagarbhah). And it is apparent that in this fight with the 
Dasas, it was not smooth-sailing for the Aryans. In" a prayer in 
Rig-Veda, Indra is thus implored : “We are surrounded on all 
sides by Dasyu tribes. They do not perform sacrifices; they do not 
believe in anything; their rites are different; they are not men ! 0 

destroyer of foes! Kill them. Destroy the Dasa race.”’ 

Slavery, A Recognised Institution 

It is thus clear that the Aryans met the stillest opposition from 
the Dasas or Dasyiis, who were actually what we know as the 
Dravidians.2 Besides them, who were the most numerous and 
possessed of a highly developed civilisation, the Aryans came in 
touch tvilh other inhabitants of India, the Negritos, the Proto- 

1 Ibid, p. 72. 

2 The Dravidians have been called the mysslcry race of the world, as their origin 
has not yet been finally fixed. The commonly accepted tlieory is th<;:. they 
came from ‘the west’, after the Proto-Australoids of Auslrics. Among them too 
several slightly dilferent ethnic elements were found—-the early Mediterranean, 
the late Meditermncan, the Ox'iental and the A.rmenoid. Says Dr. Suniti Kumar 
Chatterji : “The main group appears to have been an East Mediterranean people 
allied to the prc-Hellcnic Aegcaihs and also to the Etruscans or Tuscans of Central 
Italy, who originally iiiigratcd from Asia Minor, and certain other Asian or Asia 
Minor people. The Mediterraneans in all likelihood brought the primitive form 
of speech which subsequently became transformed into the present day Dravidian 
languages and dialects of India.” (Interrelations of Cultures, Op. cit., p, 16B). 
Tamil is the most ancient of the Dravidian languages, and it would be noted 
with interest that the Cretans (the pro-Hellenic Aegcans) were known to the 
Greeks as Termilai, ai.so TrimnUc, 

Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerji holds a similar opinion : “They (the Dravidians) 
came from the nort!i-wcst. wliero they left traces of their language amor.g the 
Brahmi (who themselves legard the remains of MohenjuTDaro as the work oi; 
their ancestors), and brought with them the ancient cuituics of Mesopatamla, 
Asia Minor and the Eastern Mediterranean." (Hindu Civilisation, Op. cit., p. 33) 
Dr. Sampurnanand, in his study Aryon Ka Adi l>csh (referred to by us in Chapter 
II) has given in an apporicUx the findings of an interosling study by B. Chokka- 
lingam Pillai in his work The Origin of the Indo-European lUces & Peoples 
According to Mr. Pillai, the Indo-Europcan.s arc really two races, the Suran 
and the Velan, who lived ten thousand years ago in a i;onlinent, the Gondwana, 
which extended from East Africa to Malaya, the area at prc.sent covered by the 
Indian Ocean. Here the Surans and the Velans fought deadly battles. 7,500 
years ago Gondwana went down the sea & the Surans consequently came 
towards India & went up to European Russia, followed by the Velans. 
One branch of the Velans remained in India and arc really the ancestors 
of the Dravidians. The other branch of the Velans continued to fight the 
Surans. always had the better of them. The Surans .spread over to Europe 
and Asia but everywhere the Velans pursued them. The battle lasted for 2,m 
years and in the proce.ss there was much intermingJing of ianguages, custom.' 
and thought . Pillai holds that Velans are the ancestors of Celts, Tculon.s, 
etc., and the descendents of the Surans are the Latin, Greek. Irani and Aryan undimi) 
peoples. Roughly speaking, the Suran language resembled the Sanskrit and \elan 
present-day Tamil, 
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Australoids, the Melanesians and the Mongolians, who came to be 
here under varying circumstances and lived in different parts. 
References to this conflict in the Vedas, almost always, refers to 
the Dravidians as the Dasa. and Dasyus. And slavery in India appa¬ 
rently developed following their defeat at the hands of the Aryans. 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar say.s “Slavery was a recognised institution 
of Indian society from earliest times. The Smritis not only dis¬ 
tinguish between different classes of slaves but lay down various 
rules regarding their status. According to Manu and Narada, 
slaves could be acquired by birth in the master’s house, by purchase, 
by gifts, by inheritance, by maintenance during famine, by 
pledge, by release from a heavy debt, by capture in war, by gain 
in wager, by voluntary surrender of freedom, by apostasy from 
asceticism, by connextion with a female slave, and by several other 
processes. Slavery was also the judicial punishment for crime.” 

There exist clear e\'idence of slaves being bought and sold. 
Thus, Visvamitra'.s wife, at a time when the sage was practising 
severe penance, tied a string to the neck of her middle-most son 
and sold him, at a time of famine, for hundred cows so as to enable 
her to support the rest of her children. Again, the prize which 
King Janaka announced to the learned winner in his Asvamedha 
included, amoiig other things, such as cows, gold, etc., .slaves also.* 
Referring to the Shiulras, the Aiiereya Brahmana .vays that he is a 
“servant of another to be expelled at will” and “to be .slain at will.” 
The Pcnicuiniiisa Bralanunn .says that even if he is pro.sperous, he 
cannot but be servant to another and that his business is to wash 
the feet of his master.* Prom this the obvious reference is that 
slave could po.sse.s.s laoperty and even be prosperous. But here 
we come up against Mann’s injunction that a slave is not entitled 
to any property.* 

Slaves Had Personal Rights 

Some other factors must be noticed. The slaves, in spite of 
all disabilities, were not without personal rights. Manu directs that 
the master should not quarrel with the slave, his parents, wife, 
children, etc. Not only this, Manu directs that the master should 
bear the offence of his slave, who is his ‘shadow’. Narada directs 
that a debt conti-acted by the slave for household benefit is binding 
upon the master. And Yajnavalkya and Narada lay down liberal 

1 History and Culture of the Indian Peoples, Vol. II, The Age Of Imperial Unity; 
p. 570. It would bo noted that we have quoted Prof. V. M. Aple from Vol. I of 
this very History series, wherein he does not agree with Dr. Majumdar. This 
quite clearly underlines the dilTerences existing on the question. 

2 D. R. Patil : Cultural History from the Vayu Purana, Op. cit., p. 39. 

3 Ibid; p. 150. 

4 See Dr. R. C. Majumdar : The Age of Imperial Unity, Op. clt., p. 570. 
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lules for the emancipation of slaves. Thus a slave sa\'ing a master's 
life when in peril, is forthwith released and becomes entitled to a 
son’s share. Persons sold and captured by a robber and those 
enslaved by forcible means are to be emancipated i)y law. The 
master could release at his pleasure slaves born in his house, 
received as gifts, or obtained by inheritance. 

Slavery And The Caste System: A Mababharafa Anecdote 

Alongside are found some other instances which throw a flood 
of light on the times. The great sage Parasara had a son born of 
Satyavati, dciughter of a fisherman, a Daseyi (or female .slave). 
And this son was no other than the great Vedavyas, who is 
supposed to have arranged the four Vedas. Satykvati herself 
became the wife of a powei’ful Aryan king, Shantanu. There are 
instances of Brahmins being degraded to the level of Shudras, and 
Shudras rising up to be Brahmins.’ .\s a matter of fact this entire 
development of the caste .system in India, its getting rigid and 
stereotyped is a later development.^ In this connection we will 
recount briefly an im))ortant and instructive story from the 
Mohubharala. In the period of their exile, the Pandavas were 
roaming in the Himalayas. One day Bhima, the mo.st i)owerful, 
went out to hunt game for their food. At one place he was (aught 
by a huge python, which w'as .so powerful that Bhima, Avitli all his 
.strength of ten thousand cle])hants, could not move. The })ython 

1 K, M. Munshi says ; “The Brahmin was li\c head of the hierarchy bviL a Shudra 
could become a Brahmin, and a Brahmin devoid of his cuhure could sink 
into a Shudra. In those, as in later days, neither Brahmin nor Kshatriyas 
stuck, one and all to their prescribed functions. A Brahmin soinclimes did the 
job of a soil-digger, a hunter or a menial, a wagon-driver and also a snake- 
dancer; a Ksbatriya was a potter; a Vaishya a tailor.” (Foreword to The Age 
of Imperial Unity, p. xxi.) 

2 We would like to rjuote the following observations on the Indian caste system 
from a paper entitled Feudalism in India : Some Preliminary Notes, pre sented 
by Dr. Daniel Thorner of the Department of Economic and South Asia Regional 
Studies, University ct Pennsylvania, to a conference on the Problem of Uniformi* 
ties in History, held by the American Council of Learned Societies Fall, 195C : 
“Whenever any single aspect of caste is investigated, or whenever the operation 
of caste at any given moment is studied, caste almost invariably turns out to 
be a looser and more flexible arrangement than one might expect. There would 
appear to be ground for suspecting that there commonly existed a wdde gulf 
between the strictures on caste laid down in successive Hindu Jaw books and 
the actual functioning of caste in everyday life. Caste may alw'ays have been 
a less strict and more irregular phenomenon than we have been led to believe.” 
Dr. Thorner then gives a summary of Max Weber's findings on Indian Caste 
Syslem. “Max Weber in his account of Indian social structure made a striking 
observation bearing upon this topic. H* held that the triumph of caste in 
India was to be attributed to the Moslem conquest of northern India from tl'e 
eleventh century onwards. For in their conquest the Moslems destroyed the 
power of the military and princely orders of Hindu society. Within the Hindu-fold, 
therefore, the strength of the chief rivals and rcstrainers of the Brahmins was 
broken. It was under Islamic domination, Weber contends paradoxically, that 
the authority of the Brahmins grew to unprecedented dimensions, rairying with 
tt a marked tightening of the caste-structure.” 
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revealed that he was King Nahusha, an ancestor of the Pandavas, 
that through his piety he went to heaven and got a seat aside 
India, but he became bloated, ill-treated certain Rishis and was 
thereby cursed and fell from the heavens to the present python- 
incarnation. He further said that the sages, when he wept and 
prayed for mercy, said that if any person answ'ered some questions 
correctly, then he would be freed from this cursed life and go back 
to heaven. So he asked Bhima to answer those questions, else he 
would eat him as he was very lumgry. While these talks were on, 
Yudhisthira came there in .search of his younger brother. To 
Yudhisthira's entreaties to release his brother, the python Nahusha 
repeated all that he had told Bhima and then Yudhisthira agreed 
to answer those que.stions. 

The imjiortancc of the quc.stions, therefore, is self-evident. 
On a correct answer to them depended the salvation of one accursed 
and his flight back to heaven. Now let us see the questions and 
answers ’ : 

The Python: Who is a Brahmin and what is it most essential 
for him to know' ? 

Yudhisthira: A Brahmin is one w'ho is po.ssessed of the 
qualities of truth, charity, forgiveness, modesty, is human, 
carries on tapa, and is kind; he knows Brahma, the ulti¬ 
mate reality. And, 0 Python ! the only thing worth knowing 
is Parabrahma, after which man becomes free from all 
sorrow. Now you pose your questions. 

The Python: O Dharmaraj! The all-correct Vedas wish well 
of all the Varnas. The qualities of truth, charity, forgive¬ 
ness, humanity, non-violence, kindness are to be seen in 
Shudras as well. Then what is the distinction between a 
Brahmin and a Shudra? 

Yudhisthira: 0 Python! A Shudra possessed of aforesaid 

qualities of truth, etc. is not a Shudra. And a Brahmin 
devoid of those qualities is not a Brahmin. In short, the 
caste is not decided merely by heredity. 0 Python, a 
Brahmin w'ho does not have in him the qualities of truth, 
etc., is actually a Shvidra. And a Shudra possessed of these 
qualities is really a Brahmin. 

Caste Was Based On Karma (Action) 

That this is the correct answer is borne out by the fact that 
Nahusha was freed from his python life and went back to heaven. 

_ ’»V 

1 We have translated these from the original Hindi as given in an epic publication 
entitled Sachitra Hindi MahabharaC, published by the Indian Press. Allahabad, 
in 40 Volumes, in the course of nearly four years, nearly twenty years ago. Tho 
text occurs in Vana Parva, Chapter 120, p. 1060. 
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In the course of this most interesting and instructive dialogue, this 
point of caste not being decided by heredity is further explained; 
we have given the most relevant portions only.* I'his same point 
is borne out in two other references in the Mahahharala: “There 
is no distinction of castes; this whole M'orld is created by God. 
Having been first created by God, it becomes divided into VarnaS' 
or classes accordng to their actions.”2 Or, again: “Neither by 
family nor by birth but by actions does a man become a Biahmin. 
Even if a Chandal possesses a good character, he is a Brahmin, 0 
Yudhisthira.’’^ Manu also says : “A Shudra c-an be elevated to 
the state of Brahmin and a Brahmin can be degraded to the stale 
of a Shudra. Similarly, a man V)ovn of the Kshatriya parents or 
Vaishya parents may be elevated or degraded (according to his 
actions).”^ That this principle generally held the ground right 
up to the Tui'kish invasions is borne out by a Shloka in Shukra- 
Nitisar, which means : “It is not by birth that a man becomes a 
Brahmin or a Kshatriya, or a Vaishya, or a Shudra, or even a 
Mlechchn. All ai’e di\ ided by tiieir qualiti(>s and actions."® And, 
most important, in Geeta, the great book of Hindu religion and 
philosophy, the castes have been recognised to grow from functions, 
as distinct from heredity.® 

1 There is an equally clear and categorical reference in Mohahhamta. During the 
last years of their sojourn in forests, in Dvaitavana, all Yudhisthira’s brothers 
one by one, refused to heed the voice of an invisible one (Yaky>ha) and proceeded 
to quench their thirst from a tank, and fell down dead. When Yudhisthira 
went there in search of them, the Yaksha >varned him loo not proceed to 
drink the lank water before answering his questions. It is a most interesting 
dialogue. The portion relevant for our purposes is extracted below, Yudhisthira’s 
answers were, of cour.se, correct, and all his brothers came back to life. 

The Yaksha : Tell me, O King, of wl'.ai dt>es Brahminhood really consist, of 
descent, of the way of life, of the reading of the Vada. or of erudition? 

Yudhisthira : Listen, dear Yaksha ! Brahminhood is based neither on descent, 
on the reading of the Veda, nor on erudition, but sole’y on a good life; or inis 
there can be no doubt. The Br.ahmin must pay more at.ention to the ord<*ring 
of his life than to all else; so long as his good life is unimpaired, he himself i.^ 
unimpaired: if his good life is ruined, he himself is ruined. Those who learn and 
teach and meditate on the .sciences are fools if Ihoy huinour the passions. The 
wise man is he who does his duty. 

(From A History of Indian Literature by M. W^internitz, Vol. 1. Translated 
from the original German by Mrs. Ketkar, University of Calcutta, 19.?7). 
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Two points thus clearly emerge : one, that slavery in some 
form did obtain in the early years of Aryan settlement in India; 
two, that caste was certainly not a stereotyped feature of ancient 
Indian society, as it is found later. 

Process Of Fusion And Intermingling After The Early 
Aryan-Dravidian Wars 

The existence of the slave institution was a direct consequence 
of the wars between the original inhabitants and the incoming 
Aryan.s,' in which certainly the Aryans had the better of it. 
As happened elsewhere, in every country, the defeated ones were 
enslaved, but this enslavement cannot be traced to or linked with 
the caste system. It is also clear that alongside fighting the wars, 
the Aryans began actively to settle in villages and till the land. 
From the earliest times their use of land was based on village 
community life, on ownership in common. Both, in agriculture, 
as also in their village organi.sation, they learnt from Dravidian 
methods and pattern. Dr. Chatterji is quite definite. He says 
“It was their (the Dravidian) way of life that was gradually 
adopted by the Aryans.’’ 

This was quite natural and inevitable. The Aryans, as Will 
Durant has remarked, were a people noted for their quick adaptabi¬ 
lity and aci liniatization to new surroundings—their constant 
movement befoi'e final settlement in India made them so—and their 
great capacit}- to learn from new experiences and adopt and modify 
them for their purposes. And culturally backward as they were 
compared to the Dra\'Klians, who in turn were possessed of a highly 
developed culture, it was inevitable that after the initial hostilities 
and Avars, when these nomadic people finally settled down and 
accepted India as their motherland, the process of amalgamation 
with the original inhabitants should commence. The Aryans did 
not keep themselves as a caste apart, and there was no attempt at 
extermination of the conquered foe. Indeed, as Dr. Radha Kumud 
Mookerji remarks “There was also inevitably at work a process 
of fusion between the Aryan and non-Aryan by inter-marriage or by 
alliance.” The proce.ss of e.xpansion of the Aryan peoples, which 
occupied a millennium, was also a proce.ss of great commingling of 
races and cultures, the like of which can hardly be found anywhere 

1 In Manu (VIII-415). seven kinds of slaves are enumerated : Those who are 
captured In the field (during v;ar) (dhvajahrita), those who serve in return for 
maintenance (hhakUidasa), those that are bought {krita), those that *«re received 
as gifts (dafrima), those that are inherited from the father (paitrika); and those 
that are made slaves by way of punishment (dandadasa). 

2 Interrelations of Cultures, Op. cit., pp. 169*170. 

3 Hindu Civilisation, Op. clt., p. 71 
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• T r Mediterraneans and Armenoids 

anti Daayiis, can well be called pre-Vedic 
Ilinduisni, anticipating some of the characteristics of later Hinduism. 
Ihe Dravidian ritual of Puja with water and dowers liecame more 
c‘omraon and pronouncc'd than the Aryan Jiama. Rudra worship 
that i.s worship of God Shiva, which has delinitely lieen established 
ns the rehgion of the AIohenJo-Daro people, and which is unknown 
m Jii(/-Vr(l(i. almost replaced the early Aryan Cods, like Indra, 
Varuna, etc. And, this impact had anothm- set of conseiiuences for 
l.he new society thtit evas gradually but surely coming up The 
Ilarappa civili.sation, like mo.st of its contem]x>raries in Western 
piiost-dominated, and the Pujui'l of thc' Ruilra. if anedhing, 
c-ontributed to the strength of the Brahmins over the KshaP ivas.^ 


The Conflict Between Vashishta And Vishwamitra 

This conflict leading to subsequent understanding and living 
together is explained by different scholars in different Wavs. The 
conflict betwx'en the tw'o .sages Vashishtha and Vishwamiti'a"’ is suii- 
po.sed to represent the first phase. And, finally, the ailmi.ssion of 
\i.shwanhtra^ in the Brahmin-fold, jirior to which he, through 
his great pow'er and piety, started the creation of anol.her universe, 
represents the final fusion of and under.standing between the two 
cultures. Indeed, the fact that our ancients, in s])ite of their groat 
attributes and intellectual bigness, showxxl no consideration for 
preserving their hi.story has been regarded as fleliberate and jiurpo- 
sive. Dr. Chatterji has made the following profound ob-servation on 
the subject:® “There w'as perhaps in ancient India a deliberate 


1 Dr. Suniti Kumar Challorji say.s : "There slartcd from the botnnuing n large- 
scale miscegenation—mingling in blood as well a.s mingling of culture.? and rc'vgioiLi. 
The myth.s and traditions of the Dravidian and Austnc-spi akers were translaied 
into the new' Aryan language.?, Sanskrit and the early Pfckril?, and later found 

a place in those composite works-w’hich are represent eel by the Piiranas and 

the Mahabharata." (Interrelations of Cultures; On. cit., p. ITDi. 

Indeed, linguistic studies have tended to establish that llie Sanskrit script, 
in W'hich the Vedas are found, derive from the symbols found on the seals dir- 
covered at Mohenjo-Daro. As early as 18GV, Mr. E. Thomas suspected that the 
Aryans invented no alphabet of tbeir ow’n in the course of thcjr wanderings, but 
depended on the country in w'hich they settled for the script l.»y which they could 
reduce their speech to writing. Prof. T.angdon’s rf’scarcho.s. fiO years later, estab¬ 
lished that "The Aryans Sanskritists gave values derived from their language to 
these character.? (i.e. the Mohenjo-Daro seal ones!. In other words, they knew 
their ideographic meaning, translated them into Sanskrit, and derived the syllabic 
values from the Sanskrit words." (See Hindu Civilisation, p. 8S). 

2 See Pre-historlc India by Stuart Piggot (Professor of Prc-historic Archaeology in 
Edinburg University, A Pelican Book. London, IflSO; pp. 286-287. 

3 In the war of the Ten kings referred to in Rig-Voda, in which the entire Rig- 
Vedic India, including the non-Aryans, was involved, had Vi.shwamitra as the 
adviser on one side and Vashishtha on the other. 

This Vishwamitra. it would be noted with interest, had a daughter born of Monaka. 
an Aryan woman, called Shakuntala. whose son Bharat, from a powerful Aryan 
King bushyanta, became a mighty and Chakravarti monarch after whom, some 
hold, India came to be called Bharatvarsha,^ i.e. the land of Lharat. 

S Interrelations of Cultures. Op. cit., pp. 176-177. 
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policy of deprecating history as a depository of national or tribal 
achievements compared with other peoples, as such a glorification 
of history would act as a deterrent to the fusion of different ideologi¬ 
cal elements into one single cultui'e-group.” 

The Two Stages (H Slavery 

This discussion can well be endless and so we w'ould rather 
cut it short. WHiat is obviou.s is that after the first conquest and 
enslavement, once fusion and inter-mingling set in and became 
normal, the conquered ones could no more remain as slaves, specially 
when their culture and way of life was to a very large extent adopted 
by the Aryans. And so while we find in India evidence of the fir.st 
stage of slavery, the sc'cond stage does not seem to appear, and India 
follows a distinctive pattern of a different tyx>e. 

To fui'ther clarify our ideas, lot us look at the two stages of 
slavery in the West—the early and the mature. In a very recent 
study, Georg(' Thoinp.soni j)oints out that in the first stage slaveiy is 
patriarchal and directed towards the satisfaction of immediate needs 
rather than the i^roduction of commodities. Ti-ade is poorly develop¬ 
ed, cultural development is low, there exists a considerable class of 
5-mall producers, consisting mainly of peasants, not yet driven from 
land, and the State is despotic. In the mature .stage, however, due 
to the further dex'elopment of productive forces, slavery is directed 
towards commodity {rroduction, and-in the main s])hercs of produc¬ 
tion free labour is replaced h\’ slave labour. “The .small producers 
are inpoveri.«hed, and, with the further growth of trade, money 
lelations, and private proiierty, the number of privately owned 
.slaves increa.ses and i)rednminates over the other categorie.s.”=^ 
In this mature .stage, thei-e comes into being “a slave-owning demo¬ 
cracy,” and cultural de\'elopment is raind. 

This fact of th(‘ production of commodities for the market as a 
feature of the second stage of slavery has also been referred to by 
an Oriental scholar. Prof. H. K. Takaha.shi of .lapan wrote tin article 
in the .Iapane.se journal Keizai Kerikyu (i.e. Economic Review) in 
.Vpi’il, 1!).51, which has been rendered in English in Fall 19.52 (Vol. 
XVI, No. 4) issue of a TiOndon magazine, Science and Society. Prof. 
Taktihashi’s brilliant note is a contribution to the discussion of ‘The 


1 Studies in Ancient Greek Society, Vol. II, The First Philosophers, by George 
Thomson, London, 19.53. In this able .study wherein the author compares slavery 
and philosophy in Greek and Chinese history, he has left out Indi^ because of 
"chronological difficulties of Indian history.” He. however, hopes that "With th.-! 
spread of Marxism in India, these difficulties will be solved." Messrs. Avdit\ and 
Osipov have apparently not solved it for Mr. Thomson. 

2 Ibid. p. 14. 
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Transition from Feudalism to Capitalism’ (we shall have the occa¬ 
sion to refer to it later), but in passing he refers to “The products of 
the ancient Roman lalijundia entering circulation as slave-produced 
commodities.” This type of commodity production taking place 
under a despotic regime is, of course, taken for granted. 

Despotism And Slave*Produced Commodities In India 

Now let UR see whether this is how the pattern developed in 
India. The point about the existence of despotic regimes is not 
borne out by evidences available. We have (Iiscu.s.sed this ques¬ 
tion in Chapter II, and though much more can be said, we would 
forbear. That kingship was elective, that the people could banish 
a king, and could recall a banished king, that the king was by 
elaborate ceremonies and oaths committed to loyalty to his people, 
that he confessed that disloyally to people would mean his ruin—all 
these are well established facts. The ambition and rapacity of 
kings were controlled by traditions which were developed and later 
codified in SDiritls, as also by the system of Sabhas, Samitis, Pari- 
shnds, etc., which were very powerful.^ And in this mature stage 
of slave society, whereas the Roman Empire had developed into the 
orgies of the Pantheon, and A'critable human monsters like Neri> 
disfigured its history, and slave-baiting, throwing them before 
hungry lions, and all the rest of it, became its marked feature, 
nothing like that can be found in Indian history. Even in the first 
phase of slavery in India, there does not appear to have existed any 
considerable slave ti ado or the treatment of the slave like an ox or a 
horse. 

As for the question of slave-produced commodities, the remarks 
of Marx would be found very instructive. Says Marx “Octupy- 
ing areas of from 100 to several f.housand acres, each (village com¬ 
munity) forms a compact whole producting all that it requires. The 
chief part of the products is destined for direct use by the community 
itself, and does not take the form of a commodity. Hence, produc¬ 
tion here is independent of that division of labour brought about 
in Indian society as a whole, by means of exchange of commodities. 
It is the surplus alone that becomes a commodity, and a portion of 
even that, not until it has reached the hands of the State, into whose 


1 We are, however, conscious of the fact that from amidst the staggering plethora 
of stories, strayed in the Vedas, Upanijihads, the Mahabharata and the Hamayana. 
etc., references contrary to this view can be cited a controversialist, but, by 
and large, the position given here can hardly be assailed. 

Z Capital, Vol. I. Op. cit.. p. 357. 
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hands from time immemorial a certain quantity of these products 
has found its way in the shape of rent in kind.” 

Second Stage Of Slavery Absent In India: India's 
Distinctive Development 

We thus find that both on the question of despotic regime, as 
also slave-produced commodities, which arc the most pronounced 
features of slavery, India does not answer the test. We must, how¬ 
ever, hasten to declare that when we sa 3 ' this, w’e ai-e actuated by no 
spirit of narrow chaiu inism or parochialism. What we feel is that 
attempts to fit Indian History in a set pattern may not alwaj^s be 
the correct thing to do, and the subject requires more study and 
research, and much more anthropological and archaeological evid¬ 
ence than is a\ailable, before an\' final \erdict can be given. As it 
is, the existence of slavery in the second ])hasc is to be scriou,sly 
questioned. The marks of a distinctive 13 'pe of development in 
India arc clearly discernible. 

This distinctive fcatui’e is directh’’ and inevitabW a product 
of the intermingling which tCH)k place. “This basic fact of Hindu 
historv, tlie ]jres(.“nc(? from the very b(\ginning as ‘language- 
cultui’e’ groups of different peoples who somehow composed theii 
racial ditferences and accepted a common cultural ('iivironment, 
L)rought about the spirit of tolerance and acceptance, which runs, 
like a thread through the beads of a chaplet, throughout the whole 
course of Indian culture down the centuries.”' This distinctive 
feature as compared to the West may also be due to 
“the old Hindu conception of group being the basic unit 
of organi.sation, and the excessive individualism of the 
West, emphasising the individual above the group.”^ Of 
this Hindu conception Nehru further remarks:^ “This struc¬ 
ture was based on three concepts : the autonomous village com¬ 
munity, caste, and the joint family system. In all these three, it 
is the group that counts: the individual has a secondary place.” 
.And again “All the three pillars of the Indian social .structure 
were thus ba.sed on the group and not on the individual. The aim 
was social security, stability, and continuance of the group, that 
is of societ\x Progress was not the aim and progress therefore 
had to suffer. Within each group, whether this was the village 
community, the particular caste, or the large joint family, there 

1 Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji : Interrelations of Cultures, Op. cit., p. 177. 

2 Nehru : Discovery of India, Op. cit., p. 285 ^ 

3 Ibid; p. 286. Soon after Nehru makes clear that “Caste has been essentially func¬ 
tional and similar to the medieval trade-guilds of Europe." Elsewhere too in his 
writings he has held that “originally there was a good deal of flexibility about it," 
and its rigidity is a later phase. 

4 Ibid. p. 297. 
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was a communal life shared together, a sense of equality, and 
democratic methods.” 

Group And The Individual In The West And India 

This emphasis on the group, as against aggressive indi¬ 
vidualism and keen proprietary instinct in the West under the 
influence of Roman Jurisprudence, profoundly influenced subse¬ 
quent developments. While under the Roman Law private pro¬ 
perty was emi)hasised and the sacredne.ss of the creditoi’s rights 
over those of the debtors was held up, in Indian thought, it is 
remarkable, there is found no conception of one’s rights; instead 
duties for the sake of duties is emphasi.sed. This is the entire 
I’efrain of the teaching of Shri Ki'ishna to Arjuna in the BhuQwad- 
Geela. People woi'ried more about their debts than their dues. An 
elaborate theory of man’s debts was developed, the Devu-rina 
(debt to the forces of nature), the PUri-rina (debt to parents and 
to society), and the Itishi-rina (debt to teachers, etc.). And it 
was laid down that in his lifetime, everyone must do his level best 
to pay of these riiuis (debts).' 

Differentiated Structures And Functions Of Indian Institutions 

The absence of the mature stage of slavery is also to be 
traced to the .specific rclationshi]) which developed between the 
State and society. The .society, which was dominantly agricultural, 
was organised in village communities. We have I’eferred to their 
organisation and theii’ e.ssentially democratic character. Here too 
evolution in India, after the initial tribal phase, was of a 
distinctive type. Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerji says that the early 
tribal communities were of the following types ; 

(a) As assemblies of elders, heads of families, etc., meeting 
on more or less equal terms to regulate common life. 

(b) As constituted into central units under a single well- 
defined authority, generally an absolute head, such as the 
tribal head, patriarch, etc. 

And Dr. Mookerji remarks ; “The first type is characteristic 
of the so-called Aryan peoples and follows a line of evolution which 
in Europe developed into the democratic ciW-states, with further 
differentiation of functions and the control of particularist tenden¬ 
cies by the development of central organs and by means of segre¬ 
gation, geographical as well as cultural; while in India the type 
culminated in the democratic institutions for the expression of 
corporate life, rural and urban.” As for the second type, which 

1 See article by B. L. Atreya entitled “Indian Culture : Its Spiritual, Moial and 

Social Aspects" in Interrelations of Culnires, Op. cit., pp. 123-157. 
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is characteristic of the Semitic peoples, it developed into the 
ancient monarchies of the Egyptian, Assyrian or the Babylonian 
type. And Dr. Mookerji goes on to observe: “The Indian 
institutions have developed diffei’entiated structures and functions 
of their own, Avhile the characteristic tendency of all tribal institu¬ 
tions (in the intermediate fcjlk-stage) is to resolve into the single 
mass out of which they arise. Hence the councils of chieftains 
and elders in tribal communities, which are the repositories of 
tribal customs, derive their authority direct from the primary 
bodies which are pi'esented per capita only and not by classes, as 
in the Indian assemblies and unions." 

State And Society in India 

As for the relationship which dcn cloped between the State and 
these village reimblics, in India we witness the unique phenomenon 
of their co-existence as distinct and separate units, as independent 
centres of national, ijopular, and collective life and activity. While 
in the. West, State interference progressively extended to all 
sectors of .social and national life, including the church in some 
cases, in India, on the other hand, the king was head of the State 
but never of society. lie had a high place in the social hierarchy, 
but it certainly was not the highest.^ Thus the State and village 
organisations in India “were independent organisms with distinct 
and well-defined structures and functions of their own and laws 
of growth and evolution. The limits of .State-interference were 
accordingly so defined and fixed as not to encroach upon the 
sphere of activities of the .social organisation. A policy of non- 
interfcience was recognised as the ideal policy of the State, the 
functions of which were ordinarily rcsti’icted to the irreducible 
minimum, viz., the protection of life and property and realisation 
of revenue for the proper execution of that duty. There was a 
well-understood delimitation of the re.spective boundaries of the 
political and .social oiganisations, both of which were co-operating 
agencies for the co-operation of the commonweal.’'^ 

From what we have said above, it should certainly not be 
concluded that following the intermingling between the Aryans 
and the original inhabitants of India, slaves completely disappeared 
from India, that all was equality and goodness, and oppression and 
domination of one by another disappeared into thin air. We never 
mean that. To assert that would be sheer travesty of truth. On 

1 Dr. Mookerji says : “As the symbol of the State he appeared to the people like a 
remote abstraction with no direct touch with their daily life, which waiB governed 
by the social organisation. The points of contact between the State and the 
ordinary interests of the daily life of the people were indeed very few.*’ 

2 Dr. Mookerji’s these refeiences have been taken from his Introduction to Local 
government In Ancient India, both the flr^ and the second editions. 
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the contrary, there is definite evidence to show that in later 
centuries, in the period, for example, reflected in the Jntakas, that 
is the pre-Buddhist and early Buddhist Indian .society, while renun¬ 
ciation of worldly wealth and comforts remained a prominent 
feature of social life, pomp and splendour and even de.spotism of 
local rajans, i.e., kings, is also noticed. In PanclKHjnm Jatnka 
(I. 470) we hear of a king sitting on “a throne oniamenled with 
precious stones” whilst “sixteen thousand dancing girls skilled in 
dancing, singing and music, sang and played, .so that the palace 
re-sounded like an ocean with the roar of which was mixed the 
noise of thunder.”' The Jatakas also reveal an unre.strained 
tyrant “who oppresses and puts down his subjects Viy punishments, 
taxes, torture and robbery, as one pounds sugar in a sugar mill, 
who is as odious to them as a particle of dust in the e 3 ^e, as a 
particle of sand in the rice or as a thorn that has pierced the hand.” 
(11.240).2 Alongside are found accounts of an angry people 

incited by a Brahmin, going out to depose an ojipressive ruler. 
“With sticks and hammers they go out and beat the king and the 
purohita till they are dead.” Other such instances are found.® 
The Jatakas also refer to the existence of slaves. A big 
Brahmin land-owner goes to his field for -supGr\ision of cultivation 
which is done bj' slaves and hired labourers. In Knsa J at aka the 
occupation of a cook is described as one to be practised by slaves 
or hired labourers. Indeed, big land-owners and rich tradesmen, 
according to Fick’s study of the Jatakas, emploj^ed slaves and hired 
labourers. And in the house of a pious Brahmin, Dhammapala, 
even slaves and labourers give alms.^ 

We submit that in the mass of literature available about 
ancient India, many more such local particulars can be hunted out 
and cited, as also particulars of a contrarj'^ type Thus, for example, 
as against the much propounded idea of development of despotism, 
we find a Buddhist monk Aryadeva exclaiming at a haughty king : 
“What is thy pride worth, 0 King, who art a (mere) servant of 
the (jana, and receiveth the sixth part as wages.”® To generalise 
about the slave system in India, on the basis of these stray, local 
particulars, is to lose sight of the organic inter-connections of 
cultural developments and is to mi.ss the .spontaneity and signi¬ 
ficance of specific variations which give body and shape to the 
generic experiences of the historical consciousness in particular 

1 Richard Fick : The Social Organisation in North East India in Buddha's Time, 
Op. clt., D. 98. 

2 Ibid. p. 101. 

3 Ibid, pp. 103-104. 

4 Ibid, pp. 243. 288, 305. 

5 History and Culture of the Indian People, Vol. II, The Age of Imperial Unity, 
Op. cit., p. 305- 
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environments. To assert that slave-produced commodities, which 
became the most pronounced feature of the second stage of slavery 
in the West, was also the dominant form of production in India, 
where there are incontrovertible signs of the first stage of slavery, 
is not to recognise how largely the origins of law and constitution 
in India are traceable to the earliest ideas of social values in India. 
And the i^eculiar relations which as a result developed betw'een 
the State and society in India, explain the paradoxes of Indian 
H istory. 

Opinion? Of Foreign Visitors: Arrian And Megasthenes 

These lapses, we feel, explain the bland declaration of Soviet 
interpreter.s of Indian History’’ that .slavery was the dominant 
feature of Indian social system till the time of the Guptas. But, 
much earlier, when Alexander invaded India, his historian Arrian 
had recorded a c;ontrary opinion. Elphinsione says:* “Arrian 
mentions with admiration that every Indian is free. With them, 
r.s with the Lacedemonians, he says, no Indian can be a slave; but, 
unlike the Lacedemonians, they keep no other people in .servitude.’’ 
Rhys-Davids has quoted from Arrian’s Indira the following opinion 
of Mega.sthenes “The same writer (i.e., Megasthenes) tells 
us this remarkable fact about India, that all the Indians are free, 
and that not one of them is a slave.” And Rhy.s-Davids himself has 
expressed his conclusions thus:^ “...there were also .slaves: 
individuals had been captured in predatory raids and reduced to 
slavery, or had been deprived of their freedom as a judicial 
punishment, or had submitted to slavery of their own accord. 
Children born to such slaves were also slaves; and the emancipation 
of slaves is often referred to. But w'e hear nothing of such later 
developments of slavery as rendered the Greek mines, the Roman 
hitifundia, or the plantations of Christian slave-owners, scenes of 
misery and oppression. For the most part the slaves were house¬ 
hold servants, and not badly treated; and their numbers seem to 
have been insignificant.” 

influence (K Buddha's Personality On Indian Social Life 

Before we conclude this discussion, we would like to emphasise 
that, apart from a variety of factors enumerated, the great influence 
of Buddha’s personality on Indian social life should not be forgotten 
or under-estimated. Buddha’s sway over Indian life and people 
needs no repetition. In the social field Buddhism attempted to 
remove ineciuality and establish equality in its place, ^^he caste 

1 Mountstuart Elphinstone : The History of India, 9th Edition, 1911. edited by E. K 

Cowell. / 

2 Buddhist India, Op. eit.. p. 173 

3 Ibid, p. 40. 
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system was not only opposed in theory but in real life; among the 
bliikslnis and bhiknhunis, peo])le from every oa.ste, from the 
highest Fh-ahmin to the lowe.st Chandal, had an equal status. 
This is what Rahul Sankrityayan saysp "C,asteism, although 
not destro3^ed, was considerably weakened. Even the strongest 
upholders of the caste system—the Brahmins—were influenced by 
the Buddhist doc'lrine of equality.” And he opines that Buddha 
“tried to eslabli.'^h full communi.sm in the sanghas (communes)’’. 
And then—this is important—Rahul says : ‘‘Ihnv could Buddha’s 
communi.sm and collectivism last for long when the whole of 
contemporaiy societ}' was opposed to it? But many individuals 
wei’e influenced and inspired by his teachings. We do not be¬ 
little the work of the utopian socialists but respect them for their 
servic;e to socialism. In the same way the communism preached 
by Buddha has its own place.” 

An Asoka Stone Edict 

Lastly, we would like to quote the following from an Asoka 
.SUtne-Edict, which c'crtainly cannot come from a mighty satrap 
])residing over a slave-empire : “Priyadarshi King, the Beloved 
of the Gods .says : Since many many days the administrative 
work is not carried on all the time, and I clo not get reports from 
ray informers at all hours. Therefore, I have so arranged that at 
all time, whether I bo eating, or be with my queens, or resting, 
or in privy, or in journey, or in garden, at all places the reporters 
will (tome to me to give me news cdwut the conditions of my people. 
At all places I will cai iy on the work of the people. If I order that 
a certain gift be given, or a particular work be done, or the 
ministers be given a certain directive, and if there is some differ- 
emee over that, or if the Council of Ministei’s disapprove.'-' of it, 
them I have directed that immediately, :it all moments, at every 
place, I be informed. For, however much I may .labour, and 
howsoever much 1 carry on my State duties, I do not feel satisfied. 
I consider it my paramount duty to do good to all. This is not 
possible Muthout hard labour and devotion to State duties. There 
is no work greater than seeing to the welfare of all. Whatever 
power I have, its main object is to see that I may be free of the 
great debt which 1 owe to ray people, and make them happy here 
and enable them to enjoy heavenly life hereafter. I have got this 


1 See article entitled “Contribution of Buddhism to Civilisation.” ISCUS, Vo]. II, No. 3, 
Autumn. 1955: pp. 13-16. Rahul, before he left the Buddhist order and became a 
Marxist, was given the title of Mahapandit and Tripatikacharya, that is, the highest 
in learning and knowledge of Buddhist canonical literature. He has more than 
hundred books to his credit, including fictions, travelogues, biographies, history, 
essays, dramas, philosophy, and on Buddhist religion, of which he has written 
tomes. His opinions have, therefore, great value and authority. 
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edict erected that this may remain permanent and my wives, sons 
and grandsons use their power for the well-being of all.”* 

The Three Features Of Feudalism 

And now we will attempt a brief discussion of the (piestion of 
feudalism in India. As a general type of .socio-political and 
economic organisation, Otto Ilintze has enumerated its following 
features:^* 

(1) MilHary —sei)arating out of a fully developed military 
stand, pledged in fidelity to the ruler, resting on private contract 
and holding a privileged social rank; 

(2i Sociu-econondc —formation of a manorial-peasant econo¬ 
my which afford.s to this privileged military order a labour-free 
rent incofne; 

(3j Local jurisdiction (Herrenstellung) by this military 
nobility. 

llintzc; has rightly attached more importance to the economic 
element of feudal society than the others. Manorial-jicasant. 
economy had the same imjiortance for this feudal society as, for 
e.\ample, capital-laliour relations have for modern .society. 

It is clear that in apiilying Ilintze’s categories of feudalism 
to India, we will have to c'oncentrate on 2 and 3, for the European 
type of homage, fealty and fidelity seems to have dcneiojied at a 
very late stage, in Rajputana, Bundelkhand, Baghelkhand, etc., 
after the central power of the Moghals had decayed. There we 
have the .spectacle of knight-errants with their castles and 
armorial bearings and all the rest of it. with whom the 
British entered into treaties and created feudat,ory princely states, 
albeit even of .30 villages. As we have already pointed out, the 
cle\ elopments in these parts were rapidly leading into the classic 
feudal form, when the British conquerors came. And even there, 
as any investigation and visit to these areas will reveal, the rent- 
exaction and the tenant-.squeezing process did not have even a 
remote similarity with the processes of classic feudalism, and the 
village communities as also the village headmen were respected 
by the chieftains. Not that a military nobility is never to be 
found in Indian history. Its cxi.stence is to be traced in various 
phases of Indian history with considerable variations in its position. 

1 From Ashok Ke Dharma-Lekh (l.c. the Religious Edicts of Ashoka) by Janardana 

BhaUa, with a foreword by late Acharya Narendra Deva. Gyanmandal Karyalaya. 

Kashi, 1923; rendered in English by the author from the Hindi translation of the 

original Pali: pp. 181-184. 

2 See Daniel Thorners paper “Feudalism in India : Some Preliminary Notes,” referred 

earlier in this chapter. 
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But, by and large, a.s revealed in Kautilya’s Artha-Shaslra, there 
used to be a sort of a military service tenure Avhereunder entire 
villages were given revenue-free on condition to supply soldiers 
for the armed forces of the State. The folloAving remarks of Dr. 
Daniel Thorner would he found relevant in this context: ■‘Much 
more typical for India was a sort of military .service tenure put 
in on a prehendal or mini.stcrial basis. Thus India by and large 
lack(!d tl';at specific linking of \ assalage and benefice which through 
])ei'.sonal Trcupflirht. invested Franki.sh feudali.sm with its peculiar 
inoi'al force.”' 

The Social-Existence Form Of Labour Power Under Feudalism 

Systems f)f social organisation, however, are linked with 
rnode.s of production, and so we shall turn our attention to this 
aspect. Later thinkers and writers have looked at feudalism 
es.sentially as a mode of production. In his Studies hi the 
Decclopincvt nj Capitalism, Maurice Dohb .says that it is “an 
obligation laid on the producer by force and independently of his 
oA\ n volition to fulfil certain economic demands of an overlord, 
whether thc.se demands take the form of services to he performed 
or of dues to he paid in money or in kind.. . .This coereixe force 
may he that of military stienglh, pos.se.s.scd by the feudal superior 
or of custom hacked by .some kind of judicial i)rocedur(>, or the 
Jorc(' of law.”2 In other woitls, Dohb identifies feudalism with 
.serfdom, which to us appears the correct thing to do. Another 
economist. .Sweezy, denies that .serfdom is any specific historical 
catt'gor}".^ .‘\nd, commenting upon this Dohh-Sweezy coiuroA’crsy, 
Prof. Takahashi says : “W'hen we consider the ancient, the feudal 
and the modern boui’geois modes of production as the chief stages 
in economic history, the fir.st thing to he taken into account mu.st 
always be the social existence-jorm of labour power, which is the 
basic, the deci.sive factor in the various modes of production. Now 
certainly the basic forms (types) of labour are sla\ery, serfdom 
and free wage labour; and it is surely erroneous to divorce serfdom 
from feudalism as a general conception.'’ And, further : “In 
feudalism, .since the immediate producers appear in combination 
with the means of production, and hence labour power cannot 
take the form of a commodity, the appropriation of surplus labour 
by the feudal lords takes place directly, by extra-economic coercion 


1 "Feudalism in India : Some Preliminary Notes," Op. cit. 

2 Quoted from Science and Society, Vol. XVI, No. 4. Fall 1952; p. 214. 

2 In his support Sweezy has quoted Engels to say : "It is certain that serfdom and 
bondage are not a peculiarly medieval-feudal fo;'m, we find thciri everywhere or 
nearly everywhere where conquerors have the land cultivated for them oy thv 
old inhabitants." (Ibid. p. 315.) 
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without the mediation of the economic laws of commodity 
exchange.”! 

Thus, for our consideration, the social-existence form of labour 
power becomes important. And while serfdom is a necessary con- 
concomitant of feudalism, which fact we have to bear in mind, we 
have also to see how and in wliat form is the surplus laboiu’ appropri¬ 
ated by the feudal lord. About this appropriation, R. H. Hilton (of 
ihe Univei’sity of Edinburg) opines:^ “The principal feature 
of the mode of production in feudal society is that the owners of 
the means of production, the landed proprietoi's, are constantly 
striving to appropriate for their own use the whole of the sui'plus 
produced by the direct prodv.cers." 

Evolution Of Feudal Rent 

This appropriation of the entire surplus by the European 
feudal lord could be j)ossible in the manorial system, the system of 
direct exploitation in the lord's demesne of medieval Europe. 
This was the labour rent stage of feudal landed pi'operty, involving 
weekly forced laljour by the serfs on the loi’d's field.s—the most 
vital element in the su.stenance of Europc'an feudality. In course 
of tiriiC, about the Mth and l.oth centuries, as a result of the 
development of exchange in peasant economy, whether for purposes 
of local trade or for trade with di.strmt lands through the rising 
class of merchants, this form of labour rent underwent a change. 
This change again was different in different :irea.s—in England it 
became money rent, in Ei-ance and Germany it was converted to 
rent in kind—^but, as Pi'of. Takaha.shi has said, “it did not produce 
any basic change in the natun' of feudal rent.” 

We in India, following British occupation of our land mucrh 
later, had a different, kind of experience of evolution to nujney 
rent from rent in kind (See Chaj>ter \’l ), and .so we have perused 
with great interest a very able essay on “Evolution of Eeudal Rent 
in England, XI to XV (Vnturies,” by E. Kosminsky in the London 
journal of scientific history Past and PrescJit (No. 7 of April 1955), 
wdnch throv\s vivid light on (his change-over to money rent. The 
growth of money rent is obervable in the 12th century, partly 

1 Ibid, pp. 315, 317. It would be interestinj? to note the distinction drawn by Marx 
between feudal and capitalist production. According to Marx, under capitalis/.i 

"the labourer, in the first place.is no longer an independent producer but 

is divorced from his mi?nns of production and from the pos.sibility of provithiii; 

his own .subsistence, but in the second place.his relationship to the owner 

of the means of production who employs him is a purely contractual one.m 

the face of the law he is free to both choose his master and to change master.?, 
and he is not under any obligation, other than that imposed by a wntract of 
service, to contribute work or payment to a ma.ster.” (Quoted by Dobb in his 
Studies, p. 3S.) 

2 Science and Socicly. Vol. XVII, No. 4, Fall p. 343 
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.supplanting labour lent and rent in kind. Thi.s phenomenon is 
linked with ; 

(i) Crowth of divi.sion of labour; 

(ii) Inereaso of non-agricultural population; 

(iii ) Development of a stead}'' market—chiefly a town market 
—for agricultural produce, which w'as principally sup- 
]i]ied by the pea.sant.s. 

And Kosmin.sky I'emarks : “The partial rc;placement of labour 
rent by money rent was accompanied hy a contraction of the lord’s 
demesne and by the leasing of jiarceks of the demesne fur money 
rent. Money rent could also develop independently of commu¬ 
tation of rent in kind, as a supplement to it.” Kosniinsky has, 
indeed, traced at length this process for England between the 11th 
and 15th centuries, through its various vicissitudes, till money 
rent was finally established. Among other reasons, the peasant 
rebellions were re.sponsil)le for the collapse of feudal demesne, 
following which a large quantity of land was offered on the 
market. “All this led to the stabilisation of rents at a comparatively 
low level. The ending of .servile dependence and of the comjmlsory 
tying of the pc'asant to the .soil also fa\’oured the ])easants in their 
.struggle over rents.” 

The picture which therefoi-e emergt's is as follows : During 
the entire feudal ei)och in the West, the specific economic circum- 
.stances varied from pei'iod to period and country to country for a 
variety of roa.son.s, and so exactions of feudal lent \ariocl in 
incidence, as also in form. A contributing factor to this \ ariation 
was the .social and economic inequality of those from whom the 
rent was demanded, and their differing characteristics from period 
to period during the entire feudal epoch. ('Changes in the .structure 
of feudal land property, suc'h as the decline of the manorial .system, 
brought changes in the form of rent ; in England to money rent; 
in France and in Germany to rent in kind; and in Germany back 
(o labour rent again in the ISlh century, when .Junkeri.sm revi\'ed 
with militarism.’ 

SociaS-Existence Form Of Labour Power In India 

Let US now apply tliese categories of feudiflisni to India. Lei 
us, for example, examine the social-existence form of labour po\v<M" 
in India. The broad basis of the mode of p]’odu(‘tion in India, 
from times immemorial, has been the unity of agriculture with 

1 Prof. Takahashi has said : '‘The development of exchange in the peasant economy, 
whether it served the local market directly, or more distant markets through 
merchant middle-men. led 1o the development ol money rent. The development 
of exchange in (lie lord’s economy, on the other hand, led to the growth of labour 
services." (Science and Society, Vol. XVI, No. 4, Fall, 1952). 
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village or cottage industry, and in this the spinning and weaving 
imluslries constituted "an archaic; and integral part of this unity 
This unity of agriculture and industry existed in the background 
of common ownershi)) of land by the village community. Voluntary 
desire to cultivate land was the basis of husbandry, and it was 
never an obligation laid on the cultivator, independent of his 
'colition. The obligation lo pay Bali, that is (in terms of the 
village life.) a rent in kind, was thei'e since the ancient-most times, 
but it was an oliligafion voluntarily accepted and limited by the 
oldest laws laid down and fixed b^’ custom A-arying between l/6th 
and 1 T2th of the produce, never as a result of the coercive power 
of a feudal superior exercised by virtue of his military strength. 
The (lue.stion of the appropriation of the whole of the surplus 
produced, which, as Hilton has pointed out, used to be the constant 
striving of the feudal lord, does not therefore ai’ise. If serf- 
labour or serfdom cannot be divorced fi'om feudalism, then search 
for fcaidalism in India would be equally vain. Takahaslii has said 
that^ under feudalism "I'cndal landowners accumulations of 
the product.s of forced labour or of feudal dues in kind entered 
into circulation as serf-jiroduced commodities.” India can boast 
of a \ery jirosjK'rous and profitable foreign trade since ancieirl 
linics, based on a de\'eloijed shipping .systi'in and technique, and 
this trade continued right upto the decline of the Moghal Empire, 
,so mucli so that in the fashifmable courts of the French Bourbons, 
the high water-mark of culture and best dress was considered to 
be the use of Banara.s. .Murshidabad and Dacca silk.^ T'he variety 
and ricVmess of India's exjiort trade is further indicated when the 
rising milloc-raiy of Lancashire and Manchester, after the Briti.sh 
Industrial Bevolulion, organi.sed legular "Boycott Indian Cloth” 
movements in England towards the end of the ISth century, and 
the high tariff walls’ they rai.sed against the import of Indian 
goods in mid-nineteenth century, even when their domination over 
India had commenced. This considerable export trade cannot be 
attributed to the .same sources whic-h .supiilied the goods for the 
market in feudal Europe. 

European Feudal Lord's Jurisdiction Vested In Village 
Panchayats In India 

We need not. into the hiKhly developed state of handicrafts 
and the weavin.^ industry, as also a number of others, which amazed 

1 Karl Marx : Articles on India, Op. cit., p. 80 (quoted from Capital, Vol. III). 

2 Science and Society, Vol. XVI, No. 4, Op, cil., p. 316 

3 Apart frotii concrete hi.storic:al evidence of this trade, the great historical novels 
of Dumas and Hugo, among others, refer many a time to the dresses worif by the 
highe.st nobility as made of cloth and silk from India. 

4 See next Chapter. 
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and surprised visitors to our land in the eoui\se of long centuries 
of our history. Production here by the primary producers, as Marx 
has said, was first for direct use, the surplus alonci becom¬ 
ing a commodity. And this production was independent of the divi¬ 
sion of labour brought about by the exchanges of commodities. Nor 
could it be otherwise. In the medieval demesne of hhirope, the 
lord had his manorial system and, aj)art from drawing his susten¬ 
ance from the customary labour services of the i)easants within the 
demesne, he exercised his jurisdiction tlu/ougli the numorial court. 
In India, on the contraiy, ju.st as there was no demesne or manor, 
so also there was no manorial court. Actually, the jurisdiction 
exercised by the lord in Europe was vested in India in the Village 
Panchayats.* 

India From The Feudal Rent Angle 

Wc will )iow examine Indian society fi'om the feudal rent angle. 
We have traced the evolution of rent in the West, from labour rent 
to money rent with the intervening and long period of I’ent in kind. 
Now in India, the stage of labour rent disappeared with the first 
phase of slavery, and rent in kind continued thi'ough centuries till 
the advent of the British. All historians are agi’eed that evolution 
to rent in kind indicates a furthoi' level of social development than 
labour rent. Under the latter, as in the I'luropean loid’s demesne, 
the producers have to work xinder the supervision of an agent, but 

1 Marx’s description of the organisation of these villages communities would be 
found vivid and instructive: “The constitution of these ancient communities 
varies in different parts of India. In those of the simplest form the land is tilled 
in common and the produce divided among Iho members. At the same tiim*, 
spinning and weaving arc carried on in each family ns subsidiary incUislrics. 
Side by side with the ma.sses thus occupied with one and the same work, we find 
the ‘chief inhabitant’, who is judge, police and tax-gatherer in one; the book¬ 
keeper who keeps the accounts of the tillage and rcgi.stcrs everything relating 
thereto: another official wuio proseetCes criimnnls. prott cls strangers tr ivelling 
through, and escorts them to the next village; the bound.uy man, who guards the 
boundaries against neighbouring communities; the water-overseer who distributes 
the water from the common tanks for irrigation; tlic Brahmin w’ho conducts the 
religious services: the schoolmaster w'ho on the sand teaches the children reading 
and writing; the calendcr-Brahmin or astrologer, who make's known the lucky or 
unlucky days for seed time and harvest, and fcjr every other kind of agricultural 
work; a smith and a carpenter, who make and repair all the agricultural implements’ 
the potter who makes all tlie pottery of the village; the barber; the washerman, 
w'ho washes clothes; the silversmith, here and there the poet, who in some com¬ 
munities replaces the .silversmith, in others the scb.oolmaster. This dozen of indivi¬ 
duals is maintained at the expen.se of the w’hole community. If the population 
increases, a new community is founded, on the pattern of the old one, on ur- 
occupied land. The whole mechanism discIo.scs a .systematic division of laboui; 
but a division like that in mamil ictures is impossible, since the smith and car¬ 
penter, etc., find an unchanging market, and at the most there occur, according 
to the sizes of the villngos, two or three of each, instead of one. The law that 
regulates the division of labour in the community acts with the irresistible autho¬ 
rity of a law of Nature, at the same time that each individual artificer, the smith, 
the carpenter, and so on, conducts in his workshop all the operations of his handi¬ 
craft in the traditional way. but independently, and without recognising any 
authority over him.” (Capital; Op. cit., pp. 357-358.) 
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in llie former, 2 >i'OfliU'er.s nrc their own su 2 )ervisors. Once, how¬ 
ever, the system of rent in kind takes root, it does not necessarily 
follow that the society continues to evolve or progress. Even in 
the absence of the usual feudal forms, continuance of the kind-rent 
in India for conturie.s is indicative of a stationary society. Marx’s 
oft-quoted lemarks in this connection would be relevant' : 
"Owing to the peculiar form of the rent in kind, by which it is 
bound to a definite kind of product and of production, owing further- 
moie to the indispen.sal.)Ie combination of agricultural and domestic 
industiy attached to it, also to the almost complete self-sufficiency 
in which the peasant family su])i)orts itself and to its independence 
from markets and from the movements of production and history 
in the social si^here outsitle of it, in shoi’t, owing to the character 
of natural economy in general, this foian is quite suitable for becom¬ 
ing the basis of .stationary condition,s of society, such as we see in 
Asia.” 

The Indian Peasant Was A Free Man 

To this ‘.-^tationaiA ' a.sj)ect of our \ illagc society we shall come 
later. What stands out is the i'ac) that the peasant in the village 
was a free man, unhindered by the might or authority of superior 
liolders. We are well aware of the dilTereni:es that exist about the 
nature of ownershii) of land within the village itself. There are two 
distinct opinions on the; .subject. The view more generally accepted 
is that land wa.s held in common, that there was communal owner- 
.shii) of laml. The other view is that the king w'as the lord of the 
land and from liim ]jeasants got it for cultivation as peasant pro- 
ja'ietois. This statememf is derived from Yajnavalkya. Says 
V’ajnavalkya ".Mter having made a gift of land or having made 
a cori'ody, tin; king (literally the loi-d-of-the-land) should cause a 
-iocument to be drawn up for the sake of information of good kings 
(who will comet in future. On a piece of cloth, or a copper plate 
marked on the top with his seal, having written (the names of) 
his owm ancestors, as well as of himself, the lord of the earth should 
cause to be recorded a fixed edict containing the extent of the 
i-.orrody and the de.scrijdion of the gift (of land with its) boundary, 
bearing his autograph and date.” 

Who Owned Land In India? 

But, as we have remarked earlier, the Sanskrit texts can be 
quoted to establish the contrary as well, and instances of not oniy 

1 Articles on India, Op. cit., p. Cl (Quoted from Capital, Vol. III). ^ 

2 Quoted from Yajnava^k.ya Smriii with the Commentary of Vijiianeswara called the 
Mitakshara and Notes from the Gloss of Balamhliatta, translated by Srisa Chandra 
Vidyaranva. Panini Office, AlU.habad, 1018; CCC XVIII, CCC XIX and CCC XX op 
pp. 400-401. 
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common ownership but co-operative cultivation can also be 
cited. Dwijdas Datta, in two able studies,^ has argued 
the case for the existence of individual ownership, while the late Dr. 
Annie Hesant thought that “the village owmed the land on which 
it worked.The king did not interfere in village matters, and 
Dr. Besant has quoted the following re])ly of a king to her mi.s- 
iress who wanted to share his pow'er; “My love, I have no power 
over the subjects of ray kingdom, 1 am not their lord and master, 
1 have only jurisdiction over tho.se who revolt and do wrong."^ 
Commenting upon this controversy, Shri Baldcv Upadhyaya, a noted 
Vedic Scholar, remarks:'^ “There exists considerable di(Terences 
among .scholars i-egarding the ownership of the fields. Perusal of 
Euj-Yeda indicates that fields were not owned Iw the community; it 
was a matter of individual ownership. In confirmation of this view- 
can be cited that Mantra,^ where Apala compares the field of 
the father with his head. This individual owmership should 
not, however, be regarded as each one having his separate plot, but 
rather each family having owmenship rights over a farm. The con¬ 
ception that the king owned all the fields and the land does not 
appear to be very strong in Vedic Age.“ 

We will not prolong the discussion of this controvensy. T.’lie 
gi'eat majority of opinion, however, agrees with the ideas of Marx 
and Nehru that land has been traditionally held in India in common 
ownership. And .so far as our .search for the feudal ages in India 
is concerned, common or individual owmership is not very material, 
since in either case we do not come across superior holders of land 
commanding fealty and fidelity from the primary producers. And 
this search has not yielded much by way of tangible results. 

The Age-Olfl Panchayat System And Moslem Rule 

The coming of the Moslems, however, at a certain stage, tended 
to upset this age-old system, though the tendency did not ultimately 
triumph, not considering, of course, the decadent period of Moghal 
rule. Islam, as originally conceived, .set itself firmly again.st appro¬ 
priation of wealth from other’s labours, against exploitation as such. 


1 Peasant-Proprietorship in India (Comilia. 1921) and Landlordism in India (Bombay 
1931.) 

2 Annie Besant : India, Bond or Free : A World Problem, Putnam’s. London, 1926* 
p. 37. 

3 Ibid: p. 36 (Quoted from Ronaldsbay s India : A Bird’s Eye View, pp. 137-138) * 

4 See article entitled “Vaidic Aryon Ka Arlhik Jeevan" (i.e, Economic life of tbe 
Vedic Aryans) in Nagari Pracharini Patrika, Diamond Jubilee Number, Bararas. 

1953; p.ai«. 

5f)% firgrr i ii 
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and this may be said to have to a certain extent influenced Muslim 
land policies. The Koran specifically directs : “Oh ye who be¬ 
lieve, spend what is sinless, out of the things you have earned, and 
out of the things I have brought forth for you from the earth.”^ 

Nevertheless, during the third and fourth centuries of Moslem 
rule in India, society did get the appearance of a feudal organisa- 
Lion with the king at the apex. The nobles, next in rank to the 
King, did enjoy special honours and privileges, indulged in luxury 
and intemperance, and led a life of “wanton and reckless festivity, 
superfluous pomp, inflated pride, and ornamental daintiness.” These 
remarks were made by Francisco Pelsaert, the chief of the Dutch 
factory at Agra in Jehangir's time. In the closing years of Shah 
Jehan’s reign, however, these nobles bec-ame more demoralised, 
tJie peasants were more harassed by the provincial governors, their 
condition became worse, and the evil of paiiperi.sm increa.sed.2 

It would appear that the i>roce.ss of local usurjiation of superior 
powers over land commenced when the imjKjrtant revenue experi¬ 
ments of Surs were undone following the confusion and disorder 
that prevailed after the reigns of Sher Shah and Islam Shah. E\ en 
then, as Abul P'azl’s Ayecn Akbari tells us, the old machinery of 
Government and time-honoured customs and procedures were in¬ 
herited by Akbar, who, when he ascended the throne, found three 
kinds of land in the country—the Khalsa or crown lands, the Jagir 
lands, enjoyed by some nobles who collected the local revenues, 
out of which they sent a portion to the central exchequer and kept 
the rest for themselves, and the Sayurghal lands, granted on free 
tenure. 

Akbar's Revenue Settlement 

Akbar did not take long to realise the growing defects, and as 
early as 1570-1571, Muzaffar Khan Turbati and Raja Todar Mull 
were asked to revise the whole system of land revenue. The 
revised assessment was based on estimates framed by the local 
Qanungoes, and checked by the superior Qanungoes at headquarters. 
Revenue reforms under Akbar were, however, given final shape in 
1582, when Todar Mull was appointed the Diwan-i-Aahraj. Before 
this, assessments were fixed annually on the basis of the produce and 
market prices. The chief features of the new revenue system en¬ 
forced by Todar Mull were : (1) survey and measurement of land, 
(ii) classification of land, (iii) fixation of rates. Land measurement 

1 **Ya~ayutha1lazina amanu anfeku min tayyihate ma kasabtum va mcmma^khrajn'i 
lakum minal arze," (Suratul-Bakar—Ruku, 36). 

Z See An Advanced History of In^ia by Kajumdar. liaycbaudhur^ and 
|4acnUUan, London. IdM: pp. 556-567, 
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was standardised and lands were classified.^ “Only the area actually 
cultiv'ated was assessed, and, in order to ascertain the average pro¬ 
duce of lan(l belonging to each class, the mean of the three grades 
into which it was divided w'as taken into consideration.”^ Akbar 
fixed the State demand at one-third of the actual produce,^ and 
the ryot was free to pay it in cash or kind. The cash rates varied 
aci'ording to crop.s. 

While such was Akbar’s revenue settlement, the I'evenue admin¬ 
istration was also reorganised so as to remove all the so-called 
superior holders who had interposed themselves between the State 
and the cultivators. The Empire was divided into Suhahs, and 
each Snhah was sub-divided into Sarkars. Each Sarknr comprised 
a number of Pargnnas, w'hich actually was a union of several 
villages. Each district had an Amalguzar, that is, a revenue 
collector, and he had a large subordinate staff to assist him. 
Among these w'erc measurers and Karkuns, responsible for pre- 
liaration of the seasonal crop statistics; the Qammgo, who kept a 
record of revenue payable by each village; the Bitikehi, or 
accountant, and the Potdar, or district treasurer. At the village 
level was the village Mvqaddam (headman) and the village 
Pahrari. And, be it noted, these men %vere not State employees 
but servants of the village, and their selection to the post, as also 
their continued employment, w'as dependent on their enjoying the 
goodw'ill of the village community. 

And, as Ayecn Akbari tells us, these officers were constantly 
receiving orders to behave well with the peasants. The heads of 
(he Suhahs were told that they “must constantly keep in view the 
happiness of the people.” The Amalguzar was told that “he must 
assist the needy husbandman with loans of money, and receive 
payment at distant and convenient periods,” and “not to extend 
the hand of demand out of season.” In the reigns of Shahjahan 
and Aurangzeb even, when the administration and revenue had 


1 Aycen Akbari tells us of the following four classes of land : 

(i) Polaj or “land cultivated for every harvest being never allowed to lie fallow;’ 

(ii) ParautU or land “kept out of cultivation for a short time, in order that the 
soil may recover its strength.” (iii) Chachar or “land which had lain fallow for three 
or four years”; and (iv) Banjar, or land not cultivated for five years and upwards. 


2 An Advanced History of India. Op. cit.. p. 561. 

3 Aycen Akbari. in treating ‘of Tributes and Taxes.’ tells us : “In former times 

the monarchs of Hindustan exacted the sixth of the produce of the lands; m 
the Turkish Empire the husbandman paid the fifth, in Turan (Persia) the 
sixth, and in Iran, the tenth. But at the same time there was levied a general 
poll-tax called Kheraj." There is cited the example of Noorehervan. ‘under 
whose reign Muhammad was bom. who determined that a third part (of the 
actual produce) should be the proportion of the revenue.” Taking all this Into 
consideration. Akbar fixed one-third part of the actual produce revenue 

due to the State, and payable either in money or in kind, at the option 


the pea.santry. 
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Ktarted getting out of gear, there are instances of revenue officials 
and even provincial governors being dismissed on complaints being 
made against them by the subjects to the Emperors.^ 

Moslem Rule Affected No Basic Qianges In India's 
Village System 

Thus, b(Ah from the point of view of rent realisation, as also 
the existence of rights above the primary producers, the Moghal 
system tiannot be defined as feudal. Rents no doubt were raised 
to one-third of the produce, but this position is no where near the 
rate of feudal rent in the West, veering as it did to appropriation 
of almost the entire surplus. The coming into existence of feudal 
type of superioi- rights before Akbar’s times cannot be denied, but 
these ^\’cre few and far between, and restricted by customs and 
usuages. Akbar made a brave attem 2 >t to undo the wrong, and he 
undoubtedly achiev€‘d remarkable .succe.ss. The stagnation, how¬ 
ever. again aijpears to set in during Aurangzeb's reign. 

In actual jiractice, the Muslim nil(;rs did not basically alter the 
land system they found in India. The only dejiarturo, if it may 
be so called, was the rights given to individuals to farm revenue 
in limited tracts and get some commis.sion on the job doin'. These 
revenue-farmers, in jxiint of fact, had begun to make their ajiiX’ar- 
ance e\en in later Hindu ijeriod, but they, in turn, had to go to the 
village community foi- the realisation of the Stale’s dues, ’fhese 
revenue-farmers, variously i-alled the iqtudurs or KibnUhirs, and the 
benefice-holders constantly strove to make their j^osition hereditary, 
and their success or failure in this .strife was directly proportional 
to the strength and weakne.ss of the (tentral regime at Delhi. And 
in the period after Aurangzeb. when Moghal rule and authority 
declined, these revenue-farmers continued to stii.'ngthen their posi¬ 
tion. It was with them that the coiuiuering Britishers entered into 
a settlement, buttressed them as their jirojis, and throu.gh them creat¬ 
ed a feudal-capitalist regime in India. History witnessed the shock¬ 
ing spectacle of the leaders of Indu.strial Rev'olution, the British, 
allying themselves with the most backw-ard and conservative <?las.ses 
in India. It may, howexer, be mentioned that even though the 
trend towards a feudal type of .society had become ijronounced. and 
had reached definite shaije and form in Rajijutana after the decline 
of the Moghals, the village sy.stem and Akbar’s revenue organisa 
tion, nevertheless, remained the dominant feature of land use in 
India. Thus, for example, two years befoi-e his retirement, Warren 
Hastings, in a communication to the Court of Directors, referred to 
the revenue systems in Ayeen Akbari as “most easy and most 


1 An Advanced History of India, Op. cit.. p. 5$2 
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familiar lo the minds of the people.”* And from Appendix No. IG 
to John Shore’s Minute of 2nd April, 1788, we learn that “the insti¬ 
tutes of Akbar continued in use until the time of Bahadur Shah 
(1207-1712 A.D.),”2 that i.s, till about 50 years before the East 
India Company’s acquisition of the Dhoani of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa in 17G5. 

In the face of this overwhelming evidence, attempts to charac¬ 
terise the Moghal period as feudal, w’hich characterisation, it would 
appear, follows from confusing a bureaucratic* administration with 
feudal forms, cannot .stand on firm ground. W. H. Moreland, an 
able British Officer, noted for his study Agrarian System of Moslem. 
India, emphatically repudiated the characterisation of Delhi regime 
as feudal. Says Moreland : “We have officers posted to their 
charges by the King, and t)*ansferi*ed, removed, or punished, 
at his pleasur*e, admini.stering their charges under his 
order's, and subjected to the strict financial conti’ol of the Be\enue 
Ministry. None of these features has any counterpart in the feudal 
system of Europe: and, as a student of European histor,y to whom 
I showed the foi*egoing summary observed, the analogy is not with 
the feudal organisation, Imt with the bureaucracies which rulers 
like Henry II of England attempted to set up as an alternative to 
feudalism. The use of the feudal terminology was presumably 
inspired Iry^ the fact that some of the nobles of the Delhi kingdom 
occasionally behaved like feudal bar*ons, that is to say, they j'ebeiled, 
or took sides in disputed successions to the throne; but, in Asia 
at least, bureaucrats can i*ebel as well as barons, and the analogy 
i.s much too slight and superficial to justify the importation of feudal 
terms and all the misleading ideas which they’^ connote. The 
kingdom was not a mixture of bureaucracy with feudalism: its 
administraticn wae bureaucratic throughout.” 

Feudal Forms Absent But There Was Unrestrained Despotism 

This absence of the feudal form in Indian society during Moslem 
rule should not, hoM’ever, be interpreted to mean that all was well 
in India and there was hapinness and prosperity all round. During 
Shah Jehan’s time a terrible famine raged in Gujrat and Deccan, 
and he did next to nothing to give any relief. Instead, he gave 
attention to building great buildings like the Taj, the Moti Masjid 
of Agra, the Diiran-i-Aam and Diu'<in-i-Khas in Delhi’s Red Fort, 
and the like. But “behind this fairy-like beauty were the poverty- 
.stricken people, who paid for the palaces, though many did not have 


1 Dwijadas Dutta : Landlordism in India* Op. cit., p. 40. 

2 See C. D, Field’s Ijandlordings etc.: Op. cit.: footnote on p. 439. 
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even huts to live in. There was unrestrained depotism.”i Despite 
the emergence of this despotism, a feature also noticed by Marx, 
Nehru remarks “Nevertheless the Afghan and Moghal rulers 
took special care not to interfei’c with old customs and conventions 
and no fundamental changes were introduced, and the economic 
and social structure of Indian life continued as before. Ghayas- 
ud-Din Tughlak issued definite instructions to his officials to pre- 
ser\e customary law and to keep affairs of the State apart from 
religion, which was a personal matter of individual preference. 
But changing times and conflicts, as well as the increasing cen- 
ti’alisation of gosei'nment, slowly but pi’ogressively lessened the 
respect given to customary law. The \illage self-governing 
communit\', howe\'er, continued. This break-up began only under 
British rule." 

Village Communities And Indian Society: An Evaluation 

The ah.sence of the classic feudal form in India is thus directly 
attributable to the continuation of the village community system 
from immemorial times, with hardly any' change worth the name 
through the ages. From this, however, none should arrive at the 
conclusion that these village communities were the mainstay' of 
India’s pros])erity and progress. Prosperity there may have been, 
ant] witne.ss as we are to the horrors, depredations and famines of 
later British rule, the conditions of living in pre-British times appear 
to us heavenly' indeed, but progress there was none. Instead of 
jirogress, there was stagnation. Dr. Iladha Kumud Mookerji has 
used a typical jihrase for these bodies, “the shell .of the tortoi.se, 
where in times of political storms the national culture could with¬ 
draw for safety. We are not so sure. F’or one, national political 
•storms are meant to be faced and not escaped from; for another, 
these communities, despite their good points, provided the well 
where the proverbial frog continued to exist with all the attendant 
features of the Koop-Mcmdook (i.e. the frog of the well). To-day, 
when a great revival of the village system is undoubtedly one of the 
most amazing and in.spiring features of new India, we have to be 
w'ell aware of this aspect of our this ancient institution, which, in 
fact, explains many features and a.spects of our history. 

Identical ideas (H Nehru And Marx 

And so, befoi’e concluding this chapter, we would like to express 
ourselves on this aspect. In the course of our studies we have been 
struck by the remarkable similarity between the views of Nehru 


1 Nebru : Glimpses of World History^ Op. cit., p. 314. 

2 Discovery of India, Op. cit., p. 290. 

Local Government in Ancient India, First Edition, 1919, p. 10 
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and Marx on the question. Nehru is emphatic that feudalism is not 
a feature of Indian history, ‘the peasant in India was not the lord’s 
serf,’ and so is Marx,^ though recient Mairxist-s seem to 
differ from him and are apparently taking pains to establish the 
contrary. 

Again, both are agi-eed that despite their good points, the 
simplicity of the organisation and the self-sufficient character, these 
village communities were not conducive to progress. Says 
Nehru “The amount of local freedom and independence that 
the villages had was a good thing, and there were other good 
features also. But we must not lose sight of the defects of the 
system. To live a self-sufficient village life cut off from the rest 

of the world was not conducive to progress in anything. The 

village communities, with all their good points, could not be centres 
of i)rogres.s.’’ And Marx .says:^ “The simplicity of the organisa¬ 
tion for production in the.se self-sufficing village communities that 
constantly reproduce themselves in the same form; and when acci¬ 
dentally destroyed, spring up again on the spot and with the same 
name—^this simplicity supplies the key to the secret of the un¬ 
changeableness of Asiatic: societies, an unchangeableness in such 
striking contrast with the constant dissolution and refounding of 
Asiatic States, and the never-ceasing changes of dynasty. The 
structure of the economical elements of society remains untouched 
by the storm-clouds of the political sky.” 

Again, Nehru notes that absence of the means of communica¬ 
tion made the village communities live their separate lives, but 
growth and progress consist in co-operation between larger and 
larger units, and that W'hen persons or groups keep to themselves, 
they become self-centred, selfish, narrow-minded and superstitious.^ 
Under such circumstances, the central power becoming despotic 
and bureaucratic is a matter of time. And Marx says;® ‘‘We 

1 Engels* views on this point would be found interesting : “The absence of 
property in land is indeed the key to the whole of the East. Here lies 'ts 
political and religious history. But how does it come about that the Orientals 
do not arrive at landed property, even in its feudal form? I think it is mainly 
due to the ciimate, together with the nature of the soil, especially with the 
great stretches of desert which extend from the Sahara straight across Arabia, 
Persia, India and Tartery up to the highest Asiatic plateau. Artificial irrigation 
Is here the first condition of agriculture and this is a matter either for the 
communes, the provinces or the central government. And an Oriental Government 
never had more than three departments : finance (plunder at home), war (plunder 
at home and abroad), and public works (provision for reproduction).’’ [Letter to 
Marx from Manchester, dated June 6, 1953, quoted from Correspondence of 
Marx and Engels, Op. cit., pp. 66-671. 

2 Glimpses of World History, Op. cit., p. 422. 

3 Capitol, Vol. I. Op. cit., p. 358. 

4 Glimpses of World History, Op. cit., p. 422 

9 Articles on India, Op. cit., p. :94-?5. 
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must not forget that these idyllic village communities, inoffensive 
though tney may appear, had always been the solid foundation of 
oriental despotism, that they restrained the human mind within 
the smallest possible compass, making it the unresisting tool of 
superstition, enslaving it beneath traditional rules, depriving it of 
all grandeur and histo) ical energies.” 

Conclusion 

In later, and some other passages, Marx’s vehemence against 
village communities becomes more pronounced, and it is apparent 
that in his estimation he, unlike Nehru, totally ignored the good 
aspects of village bodie.s in India,’- from which sprang the follow¬ 
ing oft-quoted remark of a Bi’itish Governor in India, Sir Charles 
Metcalfe: “The village communities arc little republics having 
nearly everything they want within themselves, and almost inde¬ 
pendent of foreign relations. They seem to last where nothing else 
lasts. This union of the village communities, each one forming a 

little state in itself.is in a high degree conducive to their 

happiness, and to the enjoyment of a great portion of freedom and 
independence.” 

Sir Charles’s all encomiums above may not be quite coi’rectly 
placed; that the village bodies did not prove conducive to “freedom 
and independence” is apparent from the British conquest of India. 
The village communities in India moulded our history when they 
were vibrant with energy in the earlier stages. In later times, how¬ 
ever, the essential changes were not brought about in their pattern 
in accordance with changed circumstanc:es, social, political and 
economic, and they tended to become stationary and vegetative, 
giving the society an economic basis akin to feudalism, but the 
structure of the society and of the State raised on it were quite 
different from the European feudal .structures. And this timeless 
base of Indian economic life received the mortal shock of its life 
when the British came, to which we shall now turn our attentions. 


1 This mny again be a matter of emphasis. Engaged all their lives as Marx and 
Engels were in polemical writings, they were prone to emphasise some aspects 
and ignore certain others. In later years, after Marx’s death, Engels frankly 
confessed : "One point Marx and I alw^ays failed to stress enough and in regard 
to which wc are all equally guilty. We all, that Is to say, laid and were bound 
to lay the main emphasis at first on the derivation of political, juridical and 
other ideological notions, and of the actions arising through the medium of these 
notion.^, from b.asic economic facts. But in so doing we neglected the formal 
side—the way in which these notions came about—for the sake of the content." 
(Letter to Mehring, dated London, 14th July, 1893; quoted from Correspondence 
of Marx and Engels, Op. cU., p. 510-511). 




CHAPTER VI 


THE GREAT DESTRUCTION 


**The British Government^ by its ruthlessly thorough method 
of revenue collection^ almost destroyed these ajicient republics 
which could not stand the shock of this revenue collection.'* 

^MAHATMA GANDHI 
(llarijan, 28.5/31) 

"The inordinate greed of the East India Company caused slow 
hut steady disintegration of these Village Panchayats. The deli¬ 
berate mtroduction of landlordism and the Ryotwari system as 
against the Mauzawari or village tenure system, dealt a death 
blow to the corporate life of the village communities. The 
British rulers did the greatest disservice to this country by 
destroying the ancient traditions of Village Panchayats and try¬ 
ing to replace them by their officers whose sole interest was to 
please the alien rulers by exploiting the people of India to the 
maximum*' 

—REPORT OF THE CONORESS VILLAGE 
PANCHAVAT COMMITTEE (1954). 

Still fresh in memory's mind the scene 1 view, 

The shrivelled limbs, sunk eyes and lifeless hew; 

Still hear the mother's shrieks and infant's moans. 

Cries of despair and agonising groans; 

In wild confusion dead and dying lie^ 

Hark to the jackal's yells and vulture's cry ; 

The dogs fell howl, as midst the glare of day. 

They riot unmolested on their prey : 

Dire scenes of horror which no pen can trace 
Nor rollmg years from memory's page efface.^ 

—SIR JOHN SHORE (1770) 

^OYNBEE has said : ‘‘When we Westerners call people 'natives’ 
■ we implicitly take the cultural colour out of our perception of 
them. We see them as wild animals infesting the country in which 
we happen to come across them, as part of the local flora and fauna 
and not as men of like passions with ourselves. So long as we think 
of them as 'natives’ we may exterminate them or, as is more likely 
today, domesticate them and honestl)^ (perhaps not altogether 


1 Quoted from Historical Introduction to the Fifth Report on East Indian Affairs, 
1812,-Vo). I, by Walter Kelly Firminger, Archdeacon oi: Calcutta (1914), Publisher 
, R. Gpinbrey & Co.. Calcutta. 1917: p. cxcviii. 
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mistakenly) believe that we are improving the breed, but we do 
not begin to understand them.”^ 

It is difficult fof us to say whether the Mau-Maus are today 
being ‘exterminated’ or ‘domesticated’, but we the ‘natives’ of 
India, in the pci'iod of just a brief one-and-a half century of our 
hoary history, just over, had not merely a taste, but an entire 
mouthful and more, of this Western type of impact with the ‘breed’. 
Clive was the first empire-builder here, and “the arts of plunder 
might have been supposed to ha\ e reac-hed their height under the 
command of Lord (’li\'e, but when that nobleman returned to 
Europe, it ap])eared that he left an abundant crop of successors 
behind. All these too were inured to the pi’actices of rapine, and 
encouraged to such a degree by repeated successes, that there was 
not a captain of a band of raggetl sv'poys who did not look to the 
deposition of a Svbah. and the plunder of a prox'ince.’’^ 

After the Industrial llevolution, the British, otherwise an 
islandic people of poor means depending on sca-fishing and an 
export trade for their very existence, suddenly acquired unpre¬ 
cedented strength and power. They founded an Empire, over 
winch the ‘Sitn never .set’, and Britlania ruled the waves". British 
supremacy and domination over the world was well and truly laid. 
The ‘civilising mission’ worked with miraculous speed and tempo; 
innumerable British citii^ens, unemployed and swarming the streets 
of London, suddenly found gainful emjdoyinenl. Within the twink¬ 
ling of an eye they fully comprehended the 'civilising mission’, 
and packed o!T to the Orient, that di.stant land of India of fabulous 
wealth. Dazzled by India's pro.sperity, and troubled even for their 
daily living as lliey were, they threw themselves on the simple, 
unsophisticated Indian j)casant like hungry wolves, and feasted 
themselves in a manner unprecedented in world history. And un¬ 
ending wealth flowed to Britain. The pockets of the financiers of the 
City of London Imlged and bulged, and crumbs were thrown to the 
poverty-stricken British people, who thus also shared in the loot 
.and rapine. And mom dazzling the flow of wealth, more active 
became the ‘civilizing mis.sion’ of an entire nation, till India was 
sucked dry and the bones of .starved-to-death Indians bleached the 
plains of our Motherland. The sun now started not setting and 
Britannia started wave-ruling. 

We would seek to show in the following pages that all this 
sun-not-setting and wave-ruling binsiness w'as at the cost of the 

1 A Study of History : Toynbee : Abridgement of VoJs. I-VI, by D. Os SoinmCrwelJ, 
Hoyal Institute of International Affairs, London, 1946; p. 36. 

2 The History of the Trial of Warren Hastings, from Edmund Burke’s speech on 
Feb. 17. 1786 (IVth day of the Trial before the High Court of Parliament). Printed 
for J. Debrett. London, 1796; p. 4. 
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Indian peasant, and a necessary part of this pi ocess was the desti’uc- 
tion of his age-old Village Panchayat institution. 

Burke'i Indictment (H Early British Rule 

Burke exclaimed : “The poor Ryots, or husiiandmen, were 
treated in a manner that would nc\er gain belief, if it was not 
attended by the records of the Company.” And he detailed how 
under Warren Hastings the revenue oilioials of “the kingdoms of 
Bengal, Bahar and Orixa” went about the business: rents wer“ 
raised; “people of quality, as well as others” Averc thrown into 
prison, and there “made to give bonds” to purchase their 
iibei’t\q these bonds w'ere of any amount that ])leascd the officials; 
these bonds were aflerwaixls put in force. And how did the official 
go about this business ? In Burke's own words : “First he put 
their demense lands up to auction, and they ■were knocked down 
at one year’s purchase, though the usual in ice of land in that 

country was ten.Ne.xt he sold the kinds they held by lease; 

next the lands given tiy the then owners, or their ancestors, for the 
pious and humane pui'poses of providing for the .sick and the infirm; 
lastly he sold even the very ground destined for the burial of the 
owners.” 

And further: “The cattle and corn of the hu.sbandmen were 
sold for less than a quarter of their value, and their huts reduced 
to ashes ! The unfortunate owners Avere obliged to borrow' from 
usurers, that they might discharge their bonds not at 20, or 30, or 
40, or 50, but at 600 per cent!” 

And now an insight into the fate of tho.sc who could not pay 
the money ; “Coils were drawn tight round their lingers till flesh 
of the four on each hand was incorjiorafed and become one .solid 
mass ; the fingers were then separated again by Avedgcs of iron and 
wood driven in between them. Others were tied two and two by 
the feet, and thrown across a wooden bar, upon Avhich they hung, 
with their feet uppermost; they were then beaten on the soles of 
the feet, till their toe-nails dropped off. They were afterwards 
beat about the head till the blood girslied out of the mouth, no.se, 
and ears ; tliey ■were also flogged upon tlu' naked body with bamboo 
canes, and pi’ickly bushes, and. above all. with .some poisonous 
weed, which were of a most caustic nature and burnt at every touch. 
Frequently a father and a son were tied naked to one another by 
the feet and arms, and then flogged till the skin was torn from the 
flesh. The devilish satisfaction was to know that every blow must 
hurt; for if one e.scaped the son, his .sensibility was wounded by 
the knowledge he had that the blow had fallen upon his father; 
the same torture was felt by the father.” 
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Burke, indeed, gave a long list. The most fiendish of these 
is the treatment meted out to virgins, and the mothers, which were 
so barbarous and unheard of, and which are so revolting to our 
sensibilities as a nation, that we would rather spare the torture to 
the reader.^ 

The Story Of An 'Arduous Task': Creation Of Landlordism 

In the first flush of their ‘civilising mission’, and in their gross 
and pitiable ignorance of India’s agrarian pattern and its rural and 
revenue history, the British Sahibs took upon themselves, volun¬ 
tarily of course, a rather “arduous task.” “Like all the Eastern 
sovereigns”, the British claimed “a large share of the produce ol 
the soil”, but “unlike other Eastern sovereigns” it returned most 
of it to its subjects by maintaining “judicial and administrative 
services,” and “through the public works it systematically” exe¬ 
cuted. The ‘‘arduous task” in fact was undertaken for these benign 
objects and solicitude of the Sahibs for the subjects. And, obvious¬ 
ly, “some person, or class of persons, must of course be responsible 
to it for the due payment of this ‘land revenue,’ and this person or 
class must have the power of collecting it from the other owners 
and cultivators of the soil.” Such person or persons being unknown 
and non-existent in the communal Indian villages, they had con¬ 
sequently to be created—an “arduous ta.sk” indeed ! And so Maine, 
that one of the earlic.st apologi.sts of British Rule over India said : 
“This double necessity, of determining the persons immediately 
responsible for its shai’c of the profits of cultivation and of invest¬ 
ing them with corre.sponding authority, has involved the Briti.sh 
Indian Govei-nment. ever since the very infancy of its dominion, 
in what I believe to he the most arduous task which a governmen 
ever undertook.”^ 

And so ‘landowners’ came to be created. Along with this, oi 
neces.sity, came the notion of “ownership of land”, unknown to 
India before the advent of the British. 'The occupant of the land 
po.s.sessed the right to hold and cultivate his land subject to the 
payment of a share of the produce to the State. As we have pointed 
out earlier, Akbar organi.sed a complete and thorough sys¬ 
tem for the a.ssessment of land revenue and its collection 
by State officials. In the period of chaos that followed the decline 
of the Moghal Empire, these revenue farmers not infre¬ 
quently arrogated to themselves certain superior rights and ex- 


1 All Burke’s extracts have been taken from his speech before the High Court of 
Parliament on the fifth day of Warren Hastings* trial, l.e., on Mon^y, Feb. 18, 
1786 (Ibid; pp. 5-8). 

2. Henry Summer Maine; Village communities in tbe Bast St West; Op. elt.; all the 
quotations In this para occur on pp. 31-32. 
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traded a larger share of the peasant’s produce. As a result of the 
growth of this class of superior holders, over and above the actual 
tillers, the previous relationship between the State and the culti¬ 
vators was blurred to a certain extent, but the encroachment upon 
the right of the cultivator was only partial. When the British first 
conquered the land, it was universally recognised that the rights 
of the tenants were co-ordinate with those of the landlord and equal 
to his in point of permanence, that the resident lyot simply as such 
was throughout the country possessed, as a rule, of a right of here¬ 
ditary occupancy at the customary rates of the vicinity. 

Obliteration Of Traditional Rights Of Cultivators 

Lord Cornwallis, however, was dead set to put into practice 
his brain-wave, namely, to create a class of “gentlemen-farmers” 
like the landlords of Britain. And so the Permanent Settlement 
was introduced in 1793, and the mischief was done. Later British 
rulers did seem to realise it. In a letter dated 15 January, 1819, 
the Court of Directors of the East India Company observed : 
“Consequences most injurious to the rights and interests of indivi¬ 
duals have arisen from describing those with whom the Permanent 
Settlement was concluded as the actual ])roprietors of the land. 
The mistakes which grew out of the habit of descrilving the pay¬ 
ment of ryots’ as ‘rent' instead of ‘I’evenue’ have introduced con¬ 
fusion into the whoie .system of tenure, have given a .spacious 
colour to the pretensions of the zamindars in acting as if they were 
in the ordinary sense of the word j)roprietor.s of the land, and as 
if the ryots had no permanent interest, but what they derived from 
them.” 

In fact, there is some evidence to show^ that even after the 
establishment of the Permanent Sctlleraent, the relation of the 
landlord to tenant w’^as for sometime lecognised to be radically 
different from the ownership of land as understood in England. 
The rent paid by the tenant to the landlord w-as not considered to 
be different in nature from the land revenue i^aid by Ihe landlord 
to the State. The early British Seltlemeul Officers, however, un¬ 
familiar as they were with the customs of the country, and utleily 
confu.sed as they were about any policy towards India exceivl that 
of heartless plunder, treated the person with whom the .settlement 
was made as the full proprietor of the land in the English sense of 
the term. The rights of the cultivators were obscuredi and oblite¬ 
rated. There were, from time to time, pious sentiments expressed 
to provide security to the tenant, but these w'ere not put into effect 
for a long time. And with lapse of time the early British adminis¬ 
trators found it more and more difficult to ascertain the precise 
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rights of the cultivators. No legislation was passed defining the 
nature of these rights, the mode of testing them or of recording 
them. 

The Final Upshot Of The 'Arduous Task': Land Hunger 
And Competitive Rack-Renting 

Thus, in the final upshot of the “arduous task”, the landlords’ 
rights and authority were enormously increased with the conse¬ 
quent loss of right by the actual culti\’ators. The landlord became 
the absolute owner and the cailtivator a rack-rented tenant whose 
rent was fixed at competitive rates by prixate contract. Instead of 
protecting the cultivator, the llriiish placed e\ery ])ower in the 
hands of the landlord and handed the tenant over to his mercy. 
While the landlord was protected from siuklen and frequent changes 
in the demand made on him for revenue, he was at the same time 
allowed to .screxv every pie out of his tenants. The Government 
enforced its demand of laiui rexenue i-igorously on the zamindars, 
who in turn crirshed the peasantry under the burden of taxation. 
He could increase his exactions as often as he pleased, no legal 
limits being placed on the amount of money which he could extort 
from his tenant. Further, he was invested with the power of sum¬ 
marily evicting the helpless tenants when th(’ last pie had been got 
cut of them and they could pay no more. The c;ourts helloed him, 
and there wa.s the long arm of the State to protect him so long as 
he paid the State’s share and remained loyal to the alien rulers. 
The peasants wt're deprived not only of their age-old proprietary 
rights in land but wore subjected to the worst type of rack-renting. 
Wholesale evictions for non-payment of rents became very com¬ 
mon and the mo.st severe methods were adopted for the recovery 
of dues. 

Were the two parties on equal terms, the harm may not have 
been so extensive. 'I’he increase in jxopulation, however, combined 
with the destruction of handicrafts and cottage industries, created 
a veritable comi)Ctition for means of living. Landlords became 
completely independent of the old occupiers of the soil. A large 
army of land-hungry peasantry stood in constant waiting for the 
most miserable bit of land, and the landlord became possessed of 
the power to get rid of any tenant and select anyone to take his 
place, and generally rack-rent the new one to the utmost, taking an 
initial nazrana (gratification) in the bargain. Tenants were plen¬ 
tiful, competition was rife, land-hunger was severe, and a tenant 
had only to render himself obnoxious to the landlord, or his agent, 
to have his rent promptly raised or be summarily ejected." 

Lest we may be accused of imposing our own pet notions over 
real history, we hasten to quote the Indian Famine Commission of 
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1880 on the actual state of affairs. Said the Commission : “It has 
always been an accepted principle in India that the occupant of 
the soil is entitled to remain there from generation to generation, 
provided he pays the portion of the produce which may be demand¬ 
ed of him by Government or by some superior holder or landlord, 

and this proportion has generally been fixed by local custom. 

When the early British rulers began to look into the question, they 
were universally impressed with the belief that the rights of the 
tenants were co-ordinate with those of the landlord, and equal to 
his in point of permanence. ‘There is a very general con.sent,’ 
writes Sir William Muir (Governor of U.P.), ‘that in the native 
state of things the I’csident lyot, simply as such, is tVu’oughout the 
continent of India possessed as a rule of a right of hereditary occu¬ 
pancy at the customary rates of the vicinity.’ .While the 

theory was that all existing rights should receive equal attention, 
and while the benefit likely to acx-rue to the cultivators vas 
avowedly one of the principal objects of the settlement made for 
long periods, there grew up a generally exaggerated estimate of the 
proprietory rights of the landlords, and the corresponding deprecia¬ 
tion of the tenant’s position. English ideas of proprietoi'ship were 
allowed to ob.sctire the important limitations to which, in India, 
proprietorship was subject, and tendency aro.se for the landlord to 
become an absolute owner, and the cultivator a rack-rented tenant 
at competition rent.’’ 

A Talc From Village Lamkan: Rent Enhancement 

We would hei'e draw attention to another feature of the new 
rent system. While customary rates of rent were replaced by 
competition I'ents, payment of rent in kind was substituted by a 
demand for money rent. The system of rent in kind* had many 
advantages for the cultivator. It fixed for him a fair rent based on 
custom and not competition. It automatically secured to him 
remissions for calamities, how.soever minor. And it made the 
improvement of land a common concern of the tenant and the land¬ 
lord. 


1 Colonal Mac Andrew gave the following account of the system of kind rent; 
found in U.P. : “Batai is the actual division of the garnered emp between landlord 
and tenant. It is a common form of rent in the province. Kankiit is also a corn- 
rent, but instead of being a division of the actual crop, the outturn is estimated 
while the crop is on the ground by export.s some short time before it is ripe, 
but when it has pretty well declared itself. The additions and deductions are 
made as in hatai, and in similar variety: but all calculations are made on thfi 
estimated outturn, and the landlord’s share alone is weighed out according to 

the resuh.This mode of deducing the rent is better than hatai, as it removes 

the temptation to much cheating- Darkatti is the landlord’s Kmi/cut. valued at 

the harvest price of the threshing floor after all the adju.stments have been made, 
and is consequently a harvest rent and is payable in money at this valuation.” 
(On Some Revenue Matters, Chiefly in Oudh, Calcutta, 1876.) 
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This commutation of rents in kind into cash rents, coming as it 
did on top of the system of competitive rack-renting, left no limits 
to the competitive rents, just as there were none to the caprice and 
greed of the landlord or the land-hunger of the peasantry, as also 
the predatory character of alien rule. For this system to work, 
and for this greed to be satisfied, it was necessaiy that no cultivator 
be allowed to remain on his holding for any considerable period, 
and that there should be frequent settlement between the tenants 
and the zamindars, who could thus raise the pitch of rents higher 
and higher. This paradise for the landlord was possible only when 
the villages abounded with what came to be known as tenants-at- 
will. Indeed, the rapid growth of the tenants-at-wdll alarmed the 
1880 P’amine Commission, and in para 02 of Section I of Chapter III 
of Part II of its Report, it observed ; “The tenants-at-will form a 
large and increasing class, the growth of which in some parts 
of India cannot be looked on without serious misapprehension. 
They are kept in a situation of absolute dependence on the land¬ 
lord, which takes away the desire to improve the land, or to raise 
their own position, or to lay by anything from the profits of agri¬ 
culture. The soil, therefore, is not unlikely under such tenants to 
become year by year less productive; and the tenant having neither 
credit nor stores to fall back upon becomes a prey to the first 
approach of famine.” 

Briti.sh policy of land settlement in India later came to be 
criticised by some Britishers themselves. Sir Louis Mallet pointed 
out in 1875, with the assent of the then Secretary of State, Lord 
Salisbury, that the a.ssumi)tion of landlordship by the British created 
a confusion between revenue and rent, and that, following the 
prevailing economic doctrines of the 19th century, there had been 
too much tendency to consider that as great a share as possible of 
economic rent should be appropriated by the State, following which 
burdens were placed on the cultivators which they were not capable 
of bearing. 

Ccnsequences Of British Policy: The Burden Of Land Revenue 

By checking the growth of India’s productive forces, and by 
converting it into a market for British manufactures, and a source 
of raw materials, the Imperialists made India’s economy hinge 
largely around agriculture and imports. Prosperous indigenous 
agriculture and flourishing India’s manufactures were destroyed, 
upsetting the balance of Indian economy. A new equilibrium was 
sought to be established between a decaying Indian agriculture and 
rising British manufactures. This policy had two ihiportant 
consequences. Firstly, through the mechanism of import and 
export trade, the exchange of Indian raw materials with British 
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manufactured goods became a predominant feature of Indian 
economy and yielded a large (mstoms duty, about 24 per cent of the 
total revenue of the country, ■which was, however, appropriated by 
the Central Government. Secondly, it rciduced Indian economy 
to an essentially agricultural economy, agriculture becoming its 
most important feature. Land revenue became the biggest single 
item in provincial budgets, a feature in shai’i) contradiction to the 
schemes of taxation in industrially advanced countries. In India, 
land revenue came to reiJresent about 15 per c(.'nt of the total public 
receipts. “As against this, in Gretit Britain land ta.x and numei'al 
rights duties contributed, in 1935-3(5, only £0.3 million to a total 
public revenue of £824.8 million. According to the French budget 
estimate for 193(5, land tax on built and non-built property, and 
taxes on agricultural profits together accounted lor ],(.I97 million 
francs, out of a total of 40,450 million francs, i.e., 2.5 i)ei' cent. The 
Italian budget for 193(5-37 estimated the receipts from land tax at 
152 million lires, which repi‘e.sents only .7 per cent of the total 
estimated public revenue for that year. Bi Greece', taxes on agri¬ 
cultural production con.stituled only 4 j)ei’ cent of the total ]itibli(, 
receipts in 1934-35. In Hungary, in 1935-3(5, land tax contributed 
only .30 million ].)engos to a total revenue of 1.100.2 miliion pc'iigos, or 
nearly 3 per cent. In Belgium, in ]!t3G, land tax wa.s responsible 
for 3(5(5 million francs, i.c., for 3.5 jK'r cent. In Sitain, in 1935, land 
tax brought only 11 per cent of the total rt'vcnue.''^ 

British land policy ctin be summed up thus : Fair rent jrrescribed 
by immemorial custom, in the .shape of a fixed share of the produce, 
was replaced by a fluctuating demanil in silver, constantly forced 
higher and higher by the rise in prices and the increase in popula¬ 
tion This conversion of kind rent into cash coincided with the 
decay of manufactures, the loss of military ;md quasi-military 
service, the drain of wealth out of India and the resulting narrotved 
choice of livelihoods, turning an ever-increasing population on 
land. There thus set in a veritable competition for holding land 
resulting in competition in rent and competitive rack-renting by 
the landlords. 

The Working Of British Policy 

There are certain other aspects of British policy to which we 
shall refer later, but the pattern indicated above may be taken to 
be general all over India, minor local variations apart. And 
despite much shedding of tears by certain well-meaning Britishers. 

1 Z A Ahmed : Public Revenue and Expenditure in India, Congress Economic & 

Political Studies No. 8. published by All-India Congress Committee. Allahabad 

IW; p. 93. 
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and the constant and persistent references to the ever-depressing 
conditions of the tenantry in the plethora of despatches, and minutes, 
and reports, and all the rest of it, and the pleadings for checking 
the rot, nothing actually happened, and the peasant went down¬ 
hill. Vivid accounts of this sorry tale is available almost for all 
the provinces of India, thanks to the detailed settlement reports, 
district gazetteers and host of other documents left by the eariy 
British OlTicers. Bengal was the first province to be trodden under 
the jack-bo(.)Ls of the a.lien lailers, and the literature available for 
that area has been sifted and commented upon in many valuable 
studies. Very few, if any, similar studies arc available for other 
parts of India. It being not possible to do justice to such a study 
for different provinces of India in this brief historical review, we 
have attempted to study the developments in one province only, the 
United I’rovinccs of Agra and Oudh of British times, now famous 
as Uttar Pradesh. We propose to supplement this study by 
reference to certain statistics and information we could gather for 
some other provinces. 

(i) IN UTTAR PRADESH 

Our choice of U.P. is to be attributed not only to our better 
acciuaintance with tiie ai’ea, but also becau.se the play of British 
revenue policies is to be oh.sorved there, in the districts of Oudh 
specially, after the I'Mr.st War of Indian Independence of 1857 
(Briti.sh supremacy !)eing established there only after that)—a 
period of time when , after witnessing the tons of tears 
shed in the earlier decades in desjtatches and minutes, etc., it could 
prc.sumably be expected that the alien rulers would be wiser and 
considerate. 

increase In Rents In Avadh Districts 

We have come across two ponderous volumes entitled The 
Collection of Papers relating to the Conditions of the Tenantry in 
Oudh, published in 1883, at the North Western Provinces and Oudh 
Government Press, Allahabad. The two volumes contain a very 
large number of despatches from the various Deputy Commissioners 
in Oudh to the Provincial Government. Besides the comments of 
the Deputy Commissioners, these despatches comprise of valuable 
information on the conditions of the tenantry contained in reports 
from various officers (British) of the district, based upon their 
laborious and elaborate enquiries. On page 152 of the Conditions 
of the Tenantry in Oudh is found a report by Mr. H. B. IJarrington, 
Deputy Commissioner, Sultanpur, on the increase iri rents in his 
district. We reproduce below in. full the table which the Deoutv 
(Commissioner submitted: .c s- : 
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TABLE 1 


Name of 
Village 

Area 

Rent 

at 

settle* 

ment 

Rs. 

Rent 

now 

Rs. 

Increase 

1 Rs. 

[ Percent¬ 
age in¬ 
crease 

I Average rent 
rate at 
settlement 

Rs. As. p. 

Average rent 
rate now. 

Rs. As. p. 

Gorakhpur 

261 

578 1 

1,167 

589 

101 

2 3 

5 

4 7 

6 

Baramadpur 

490 

1,014 

1,697 

683 

67 

2 1 

1 

3 7 

4 

Dhammaur 

151 

591 1 

956 

365 

61 

3 14 

7 

6 5 

3 

Bilwai 

391 

1,247 1 

1,864 

617 

49 

3 3 

0 

4 12 

3 

Durgapur 

208 

79G 

1,175 

379 

47 

3 13 

2 

5 10 

4 

Kallianpur 

255 

886 

1.247 

361 

40 

3 7 

7 

4 14 

2 

Malhupur 

366 

787 

i;097 

310 

39 

2 2 

4 

3 0 

0 

Muradabad 

329 

819 

1.100 

281 

34 

2 7 

9 

3 5 

5 

Bahlolpur 

230 

486 

653 

167 

34 

2 1 

9 

2 13 

5 

Sarwanpur 

158 

748 

921 

173 

23 

4 11 

8 

5 13 

3 

Chitaula 

188 

550 

663 

113 

20 

2 14 

9 

3 8 

5 


A Tale From Village Lamkan: Rent Enhancement 
By 406 Per Cent! 

The Settlement referred to was made in and about the year 18G6. 
By 1883, that is within 20 years, the rent in tillage Gorakhpur 
increased by 101 per cent, in Baramadymr by 07 per cent, and in 
Dhammaur by G1 per cent. Another very striking in.stance of 
increase in rent is ])rovided in a report from Mr. Quinn, llardoi 
Deputy Commissioner, about village Lamkan. Says Mr. Quinn : 

“The zamindari village of Lamkan is a striking instance of the 
extent to w’hich the services of notices of ejectment can be used to 
force up rents. The Government demand in this village was 
Rs. 3,300, but was reduced in 1281 Fasli to Rs. 2,810. The high 
bigha rate of Rs. 3-6-2 to Rs. 3-7-3 prevailed at Settlement. To quote 
the words of the Extra Assistant Commissioner who examined the 
village: ‘Nikasi Kharn at Settlement (1273 Fasli) was Rs. 2,847, and 
from 1274 F to 1284 F it remained between Rs. 5,14G and Rs. 5,650, 
and from 1285 F to 1288 F it was between Rs. 7,435 and Rs. 11,393; 
in 1289 k’ it rose to Rs. 14,394. Six hundred and thirteen notices of 
ejectment were issued and transfers of possession took place so that 
no body may become an old tenant.’ The enhancement has been 
by allowing the cultivators to bid for the land. ‘There w^ere 159 
tenants at the Settlement, and now there are 202.’ ‘I found 51 
tenants present, and asked each of them as regards his debt, etc.’ 
‘The amount of debt is Rs. 10,070, which seems coircct.’ Thus, in¬ 
spite of a reduction which left them much more than their recognised 
share of the nikasi, the zamindars managed in about 17 years to 
run up the nikasi from Rs. 2,847 to Rs. 14,394. Possession was 
constantly disturbed to enable landlords to force the cultivators to 
bid against one another.’’^ 


1 Conditions of the Tenantry In Oudh, Vol. II, pp. 257-258, 
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The enhancement of rent thus comes to the colossal figure of 
406 per cent! Part of this may be due to the cultivation of new 
areas, but then the figures do tell a tale. That the increase in rent was 
\iniform all over Avadh is borne out by the table’ below given by 
Mr. G. E. Erskine, Commissioner of Oudh on Special Duty. The 
a\’crage rise in rent incidence is during a period of 18 years, from 
1865 to 1883 : 


TABLE 2 


District 


Avciage rise in rent incidence 


Lucknow 

Unao 

Darabanki 

Sitapur 

Hardoi 

Kheri 

Eyzabad 

Bahraich 

Gonda 

Rae Bareli 

Sultanpur 

PartaiJgarh 

Average for Oudh 


27.1 


2h[] 

4L2 

:i5.5 

2(;.s 

•IU.4 

24.5 


ViV. il. W. (]i})S()n, Deputy Commissioner, Kheri, in para 3 of 
his (.lesipatch No. 740, dated A})ril 10, 1882>, said : ‘'Rents are 

l egulaled l)y competition, l)v itie pressure of population on a limited 
area. rnd(*r the so-called freedom of contract, rack-renting is 
a question of supply and demand; as the supply is a fixed limited 
quantity incapable of expansion and the demand is ever-increasing 
and is illimitable, I’ack-renting is a matter of time.” 

The cuTnulative effect of these developments was to create 
(conditions of great insecurity of tenure. Mr. J. B. Lyall, a Financial 
Comini.'-isionei* of the Punjab, was deputed to study the reports of the 
Oudli Do’puty Crnnmissioners and suggest legislation for reform, 
jn j)ara S of his iMeiVHjT-andurn, dated May 7, 1883, Lyall observed^ ; 
“The reports show cleai’ly that in many estates. . .rents have been 
largely and rapidly increased. A system of competitive rack- 
renting has, in fact, been introduced.” 


3 Ibid, D- 27.-), 
2 Ibid. p. 242. 
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The Growing Pressure On Land 

Conditions of the Tenantry in Oiidh furnishes equally valuable 
information on the question of the growing pressure on land 
following the narrowed choiee of livelihoods because of the British 
policy of deliberate destruction of our handicrafts, which pressure 
in fact resulted in competition rents. Major P’orbes, who carried 
on the first detailed Settlement of Partapgarh in and about the year 
1866, took 25 villages from each of the four tehsils of the district for 
detailed examination of the conditions. He foun<U that “whereas 
under the Kings of Oudh, the total number of cultivators in these 
100 villages was 3,053, they are now 8,.5:10. The average holding 
of each tenant had decreased from 0 hnjhaa 13 hisirus 13 dliurs to 4 
bifjhas li) Iri.Hivas 10 dlinrs.” 3'he following table- shows the 
density of pojjulation per squai'e mile of cultis afion of the several 
Parganas of district Partajigarh as jilso of those Parganas of districts 
Allahabad and .launpur which bordered on Partapgarh. The table 
compares the Census returns of ISO!) and 1881 : 

TABLE 3 


CENSUS 1869 CENSUS 1881 


•M 

O ^ 

c. g 

« 

u* 

: 

Cultivated 
area in 
square milcf 

Population 

Number of 
persons to a 
square mile 
of cultivation 

Cultivated 
area in 
square miles 

Population 

Number ot 

persons to a 
square mile 
of culiivatiu/i 

Purtapgiirh 

li/2 

2,17,285 

1,131,69 

212 

2,35,533 

1,111.00 

Atteha 

41 

44,643 

1,083.65 

43 

45,152 

1,050,04 

Patti 

216 

2,24,624 

1,039.92 

228 

2,63,097 

1,121.47 

Bihar 

108 

1,18,256 

1,094.96 

116 

1,28.344 

1,106.41 

Dhingw«as 

44 

47,294 

1,074.84 

46 

52,885 

1,149.67 

Manikpur 

16 

51,858 

3.241.12 

40 

55,474 

1,386.85 

RampurS 

79 

80,196 

1,015.13 

59 

73,962 

1 253.59 


616 

7,84,156 

1,126.66 

744 

8,47,047 

1,138.50 

ALLAHABAD 





Soraon 

75 

93,466 

1,246.21 



1,140.49 

Nawabganj 

61 

68,666 

1.125.66 



1,184.81 

Mirzapur 

9 

19,360 

2,150.00 



1,743.45 

JAUNPUR 






Ghiswa 

62 

65,938 

1,063.51 

Maciili.shahar .. . 

1,176.00 

Gurwara 

84 

65,604 

1,019.09 




Mungra 

41 

45,402 

1,107.36 

Khutchan 


1,245.00 

Unghi 

145 

1,58,334 

1,091.26 




Chanda 

21 

20,353 

969.19 





1 Conditions of the Tenantry in Oudh, Vol.I, p. 277. 

2 Ibid. p. 278. 

3 A portion of Aampur State vas excluded at 1869 Census. 
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The figures show the decisive increase in the number of persons 
to a square mile and leave no doubt about the growing pressure on 
laiid.^ The following table constructed by us on the basis of figures 
supplied by Major Erskine will give the pressure of population in 
the districts of Avadh on a square mile of the total area as also the 
numbers to each square mile of the cultivated area (as per 1881 
Census) : 


TABLE 4 


1 

District j 

i 

Pivssui'c ot‘ population 
on a s(iuare mile of the 
total area 

Numbers to each 
square mile of 
cultivated area 

Lucknow 

704.1 

1,290 

Unao 

514.7 

988 

Barabanki 

580.6 

1,033 

Hitapur 

425.6 

650 

1 lardoi 

427.7 

684 

1 

Kheri 

278.0 

716 

J'^yzabad 

640.2 

1,140 

Bahraich 

820.3 

700 

Gonda 

442.0 

713 

Rae Bareli 

547.6 

1,028 

Sultanpur 

561.1 

1,190 

Partapgarh 

589.6 

1,120 

For Avadh 

469.7 

867 


The figures speak for themselves. Exceedingly great pressure 
of population on land thus became the main feature of the agricul¬ 
ture of Avadh, as indeed of India as a whole. The 1881 Census 
Report estimated that 58 per cent of the population depended on 
agriculture in India as a vrhole. The following table shows the 


1 The Census in 1881 for Jaunpur was taken tehsilwisc. Persons to a square mile 
in Pargana Mirzapur of Allahabad district and Parganas PartapgarlT and AUeht 
of Partapgarh district arc lower in 1881 than in 1869. Figures of Pargana 
Mnnikpur of district Partapgarh are not comparable for reasons specified in the 
Rejiort. Everywhere else there is increase. 
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continuous increase in India in each Census after 1S81, till 
1931 


TABLE 5 


Census Year 

Percentage of population dependent 
on agriculture 

1891 

61.1% 

1901 

65.5% 

1911 

72.2% 

1921 

73.0% 

1931 

75.0% 


Rightly did the Report of the Indian Famine Commission, 1880, 
observe : “The numbers who have no other employment than 
agriculture are greatly in excess of what is really required for the 
thorough cultivation of the land.” 

Rent Enhancement in The Western Districts Of U. P. 

The same story of rent enhancement and growing burdens 
on the tenantry is true for what may be called the Agra districts 
of the former British province of United Provinces. The volu¬ 
minous Gazetters left behind by the early British Officers reveal 
The tale mo.st vividly. Thus, for example, the following tabled 
shows the demands and collections in district Etawah from 
1801-02 to 1913-14 ; 


TABLE 6 


Year 

Demand 

(in Rs.) 

Collection 
(in Rs.) 

1801-02 

18,68,324 

18.53,585 

1802-03 

28.99,9.'>3 

27,95,476 

1803-04 

28,79,192 

21,68,481 

1804-05 

28,82,098 

26,05,904 

1805-06 

25,62,219 

25,55,120 

1806-07 

25,91,198 

25,82,302 

1807-08 

25.50,443 

25,28,067 

1808-09 

28,63,511 

27,84,076 

1809-10 

29,91,635 

29,49,098 

1810-11 

30,09,875 

29.51,402 

1811-12 

30,04,692 

28,48,834 

1812-13 .. 1 

25,39,540 

28,65,496 

1813-14 .. I 

30,62,068 

29,96,834 


1 It is noteworthy that during the same period the percentage of population 
engaged in agriculture steadily declined in many European countries because 
they followed a policy of steady industrialisation. The percentage of agricultural 
population fell in France from 67.6 in 1876 to 63.6 in 1921. The corresponding 
fall in Germany was from 61 in 1875 to 37.8 in 1919. From 71 in 1880 the figure 
came down to 57 in 1921 in Denmark. In England and Wales it fell from 38.2 
to 20.7 between 1871 and 1921. Indeed, it would appear rather incredible to the 
present generation in India that in and about the year 1831, when, be it noted, 
deterioration in our economy had already set in, In the wake of the establishment 
of the predatory British rule, our country was industrially much more advanced 
than France. Germany or Denmark, where 67.6, 61 & 71 per cent of the population, 
respectively, depended on agriculture, as against 58 in India. 

2 Gazetter N.W.P., being Statistical Descriptive and Historical account of the 
Xortb-West Provinces of India, Vol. IV—Agra Division, Part I; prepared under 
orders of the Govt. ,of India by Edwin T Atkinson B.A., B.C.S.. N.W. 
Provinces Govt, Press, 1876; p. 314. 
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The increase in the demand in the course of a little more than 
a decade comes to 1G6 per cent! This same publication says the 
following of another district of Agra Division, district Eta 
“It is generally admitted that upto the commencement of the 
recent revision of settlements, rents had not been enhanced from 
1838 more than 20 per cent. Since the assessments of the present 
Settlement have been given out (1870 to 1873), a general 
enhancement has taken place both through the courts and by 
private arrangements.’ And canal revenue during the brief 

period of 1806-67 and 1872-73 (in spite of the fact that pre-British 
irrigation systems were being allowed to go into di.suse) increased 
by almost 150 per cent I Sec the following table*’ showing 
receipts and cbM''ges on account of canals during the period ; 

TABLE 7 


Year 

Collection 

Rs. 

Patwari’.s 

fee.? 

Rs. 

PAYMENTS 

Establish¬ 

ment? 

Rs. 

Contin- 

geiicies 

Rs. 

TotP.l 

Rs. 

Percent¬ 
age of pay¬ 
ments to 
collections 

186()-67 

29,590 

457 



457 

1.54 

1867-68 

38,666 

464 

358 


822 

2.125 

1868-69 

51,527 

415 

618 


1,033 

2.004 

1869-70 

64,343 

751 

563 


U314 

2.42 

1870-71 

54,532 

2,236 



2,236 

4.10 

1871-72 

56,985 

2,068 



2,068 

3.63 

1872-73 

45,366 

2,098 

•• 


2,098 

4.62 


(ii) IN ASSAM 

In the bi’ief space at our disposal wc will now cite instances of 
this tale of woe for some other provinces. Let us, for example, 
lake the case of Assam.-^ The oflicial scribe proclaims with great 
gusto : “The total receipts from land revenue have largely 
increased since the creation of the Chief Commissionership.” In 
that year i l(S74-75), it stood at Ks. T?,35,030 only. In 1927-28, ii 
stood at ils. 1,13,10,387. By 1944-45, it had increased by over 
lls. 50.00,000, to Rs. 1,64,GO,668. The following table constructed 
by us from the tables in an Assam Government publication shows 


1 Ibid. p. 83. 

2 Ibid. p. 96. 

3 By a proclamation of Feb. 6, 1874, issued under the Government of India Act, 
1854, the following districts were formed into the Chief Commissionership of 
Assam; Goalpara, Kamrup, Darrang, Nowgong, Sibsagar, Lakhimpur, Cachar, tiio 
Garo Hilts, the Khasi and Jainti;i Hills and the Naga Hi.lls. By sut^sequent pro¬ 
clamations Sylhet (proclamation of September 12. 1874), the North Lushai HilU 
(proclamation of September 6, 1895) and the South Lushai Hills (proclamatio!\ 

' of April 1,1898) were successively added to the Province. 
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the contribution of each district towards lanil revenue in 1874-75 
and ly44-45 H 


TABLE 8 


District j 

i'OlAL LAND 
jil lb7i-'75 

KEVLN UE 

in j;>44-i5 

1. Siirvia Valle If, 

Sylhet 

Cachar 

R.S. 

4,03,906 

2,37,919 

li ri. 

J 8,13.u36 
O.TiiiOuO 

Total Surma Valley .. 

7,23,855 

27,86,945 

2 Brahmaputra ValU-ij, 

Goalpara * .. 

Kamrup 

Darrang 

Nowgong 

Sibsagar 

LakJiimpiir 

1.25,791 

8,17,175 

3,73,262 

3.80,942 

6,01,445 

2.15,067 

6,33.778 
26.17,670 
18.96,311 
20.01.274 
27,93,288 
31,38 200 

Total Brahmaputra Vaiiey 

25,1.3,662 

1.32,82.521 

3. Hill Dititricts, 

Garo Hills 

Khasi Hills 

Naga Hills 

Lushai Hills 

10,180 

80,129 

7.154 

1,92.287 

95,237 

58,229 

45,449 

Total Hill Districts ., 

97,463 

3.91,202 

Grand Total lor Assam .. 

33,35,039 

1,64,60,668 


The increase from 1874-75 is about 500 per cent!! 

(Hi) IN ORISSA 

Now a glimpse of Orissa. The first measurement and settle¬ 
ment of the Province were taken up at the time of Anang Bhimdeo 
in 12th century A.D. There were no intermediaries between the 
State and ryots except in certain border areas where some people 
were entrusted as chieftains to guard the borders for which they 
realised a tax called Chaiipon. During Hindu regime, gross pro¬ 
duce taken as revenue varied from lil2lh to IjlGth, and in times 
of war and distress it rose to l/4th. In 16th century A.D., under 
Akbar’s rule, Todavmull began the land revenue settlement of 
Orissa which took nine years and was finished by Raja Man Singh. 
Under this settlement, 1 /3rd of the gross produce was taken as the 
share of the State, and was commuted at ten years’ a\'erage price. 
The Moghal rulers did not bring about much change in the Iiindu 
system of land revenue administration except merely changing 

1 These figures have been taken from The Assam Land Revenue Manual, 
Vol. I, Vlth editJpn, ShlUpnif Government Press, 1947; See pp. xxi-xxii of 
Introduction, 
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the designations of the officers cffiarged with collecting revenue and 
the designation of the areas. From 1751 A.D., Orissa became a 
Marhatta ]n'ovince under the management of a Subedar. They 
imposed many lc\’ie.s and laxe.s, but their land revenue realisations, 
on account of a variety of rea.sons, nt'ver exceeded 11 lakhs, 
and under the jMeghals it was 15 lakhs. In tlie period of 
confusion following the decay of the Marhatta po'ver, in 1803, the 
East India Company took over Ori.^-'.sa. 

The 15 years of Ea.st Indian rule over Orissa, from 1803 to 
1818, have been called the darkest period of the Province’s land 
revenue history. The ignorant and rapacious East Indian Officers, 
coached in tlie .system of la.ridlord creation earlier practi.scd in 
Bengal under the Permanent Settlement, searched out for pcfiple 
'.viliing to come forward to engage for exorlnlant revenue, regard¬ 
less of their rights to enter into an agreement, or the rights of the 
ryots and others. Tiie fir.st seltlcmt'ni in 1801, made for' one year, 
raised the revenue demand l)y one lakh o\'er that realised by the 
Marhaltas. In order to get the maxinuim po.ssilde revenue from 
(he zamindars so created, 1h»]ics of ])crmanent settlement wore held 
out every now and (hen. Eetwcoai 1801 and 1815 the revenue 
demand wa.s I'aised by .30 i>cr cent, and was most vigorously 
realised, irrc.spective of a scries of natural calamities—extensive 
failure of crops in 1805 due to drouglii, in 1<S07 due to floods, and 
•}n ISOO due to drought again. 3'he Marhattas always gave liberal 
remissions cn such occasions. On faihu’e to pay. the estate^ were 
auctioned at Calcutta in the ino.-t indiscriiivnale manner. r..y 
1818, 1,120 estate.s hem'ing more than .3'-1th of the total revenue 
woi’e auctioned at Calcuita, and mrmy of the estates wore sold 
twice, thrice and c\ c'n sevcm times. Toynbee' ha.s dc.sc'ribcd how 
these new owners treated the ryot.s and the tennre-holders nnder 
them without any .sympathy and con.sid(;ration and ejected them 
from lands and property rvithout .^my cei'emony.^ ‘The zamin¬ 
dars themselves had the reputation.of being habitual recei¬ 

vers of stolen property, if indeed they flid not take a still more 
active part in crimes against property.” These zamindars imposed 


1 See Toynbee's History of Orissa, 

2 It was at this time that cmvri, the time-old currency of Orissa, was demonetised 
and was not accepted In revenue, payment hein^ inslLlcd in silver. As a result 
cowri depreciated very much in relation to silver and In 1811-12 it stood at 6 
kahans and 4 panas to a rupee, v/herens the official rate was 4 kaftans and 2 gandas 
a rupee. And so the real burden was more than 150 per cent of its face value, 
though even its face value had risen by mere than 30 per cent diiriBg this period 
of 15 years I I 
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a nuniboi of taxes and (ibwubs on their own, and the Daroyus of 
the new Police Stations, and Munsijs and Aiulas and other officers 
of the new dispensation let loose a veritable reign of terror and 
loot over the Province^ Groaning under these burdens the 
country broke out in open rebellion in 1817. It was mercilessly 
crushed. In 1835-45, a regular survey and settlement was taken 
up under which the Government demand was further raised. In 
the three districts of Cuttack, l‘uri and Balasore, for example, il 
was raised by aljout 52 per cent. This settlement of 183.5-15 \Ws 
to expire in 186/, but the new settlement was not taken up in that 
year, because of the great famine of 1866, which carried off l/3rd 
of the populalion.2 


(iv) IN THE PUNJAB 

Kow a l()o]< ;it Punjal). The territories which constituted 
Punjali in i)re-l:idependence India were, with a few' excejitions. 
absoi'bed in the British I'lmpire between 1803 and 1849.=* The 
earliest .settlement in some of the areas included in that Punjab 
took place in the beginning of the 19th century. One John 
Thornton, secretary to one i\ii’. Tiioma.son, a setliemcnt officer, 
thus described the oj eration in Vol. XII of the Ciilciiiia : 

“The early settlement.s.wtao effected in a very easy and 

cunsory wx/y. The Collector s;it in his office at the Sndr Station, 
attended by his right-hand men, the Kanvngoti, by whom he was 

almost entirely guided.As the dicia of these officers were 

generally followed will) little further enejuirv, it may be imagined 
that great injustice was thus perjietratccl.'’-* in ordei- to under¬ 
stand the havoc which followed, it i.s c.ssential to bear in mind 

1 Says Toynbee : “Tbeir (tbe 'Darogas") Thanas, wnich wt.i e supposed to be built 
out of tbeir personal and contJLUMil aljt'vvaneos. H’c.-re recdly built by a sy-.kLcni of 
forced labour and requisition of materials. Every c»'iiniri.'il case reported to the 
Varofuis was a source of income, .Tiid when tliey won', abroad they Jived on the 
fat of the land, tools: raiyal-s from tbeir Helds to carry their bag^tage and compelled 
the raiyats to furnish resad »si-onlUs) f(»r which tlicy never thought of payings 
The trooiis did the same on thcji maicii and tiic A^nlas and other lindcrl.nfts 
generally followed the general rule. Along the most frequent roofs, whole 
villages were conieliines deserted fn-.m this cause.” (Ifi.story of Orissa). 

2 In writing the paras on Oris.sa we have based ourselves on li) Articles on 

Revenue History of Orissa in Orissa R*’vio\v (Vol. VD, published by the Direciorafo 
of Publieity, Govt, of Orissa, and (li) Fhial Report on the Revi.sion Settlement 
of Orissa (192.2-1932 A.I>.), by W. W. Dalziel. I.C.S., Bihar & Ori.ssa Govt. Piintirg 
Press, Patna, 1934. 

3 Gradually, by the escheat of li.^c jagirr, and confiscation of other grants for 
‘disloyalty’, mo.st, of llie territory came under direct rule of British power, th*? 
las* and most iniportant cases of conf'seation being after the 18r>7 War of 
Independence. 

4 Quoted from Punjab Settlement Maiiu.a1 by Sir James M. Douie, K.C.S.I., I.C.S., 
IVth Edition, Punjab Govt. Printing Press, Lahore, 1930; p. 9. 
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that, these were the classic Bhaichara villages' where the 
communal concept of landownership had survived almost in its 
pristine form. The village inhabitants were traditional copar¬ 
ceners and none of them was keen to come forward to undertake 
the responsibility of cash payments. Thus only a few of the 
leading landholders were accei)ted as sadr tnalguzars, and how¬ 
soever small their actual share in the copai’cenary body, they 
were called zaminclars and allowed to make what arrangements 
they could for collecting from their coparceners, Avho were styled 
‘under-tenants’, though their rights were in no way inferior to 
the sadr nialyiizar. And so, as Douie has said ; “The rights of 
large bodic.s of peasant owners were thus over-borne and were in 
imminent danger of destruction.” An idea of the traditional 
system would be hatl from the following p;is,sage occurring Gust’s 
itevenue Manual, page 5 ; “In the early .settlement of 1840 an 
old Sikh bluntly remarked to the Government official that the land 
tax belonged to Goveumment, but the land to the people. 

In course of time, the Briti.sh began to call the Punjab as the 
sword arm of India, and here, as in other areas where they had 
intensive army recruitment, they followed a policy of support 
towaj'ds the afore.said sadr Diahjvzars, who thus later developed 
into the typical Punjab ])ea.sanl-proprietor. The coparcenary 
system was reduced to a tnerc .skeleton of its original self, tenants- 
Jit-will came to con.stitu1c the vast majority of rural population, and 
ihc process Avas also accompanied by intensive exploitation of the 
agricultural laljour c:la.s.sos. In the net result, the Itevenue Demand 
was rai.sed higher and higher, the burden falling, for the greater 
part, on the tenant.s-at-will, and, of cour.se, the labouring classes. 
I’he following talile-’ gives the increase in demand in village 
Bhensru Kalan (unirrigated; in Rohtak district, between 1838 and 
1925 : 


1 Sir Richard Temple, reporting in l.'iSl on Ihe first regular settlement of Jullundur. 
giive the following account of the popular iclens which he found to exist as lo 

Xiroperty in land : “in five bhaiciiara estates -the rcvdiiar macliinery of dividing 

the common profits nnd stock, the comMiunily of interest and responsibility, the 
links which unite liic sevenNiI parts together hrtve been just as discernible as in 
tlic bhcicliara estn'es of Jlirulestan M.e. Wcslern U.P.— author). The 

shares v/ere ancestral. Circumstc.nces might have changed the relative proportion 
of the actual shares_Rut the ancient parlm rship was preserved in the remem¬ 
brance of the brotherhood.Stress of .season and of taxation would often drive 

Eh.'jrcholders from their hoinesteids. The patrimony thus deserted fell into the 
hands of the nearest of kin. But it was held merely in trust, and must be 

re.stored intact to the refugee whejmver he might return-Amidst all the 

alterations of cultivation and dispossession, the shai’cs in the lands and in the 
common liabilities remained unchanged.” (Ibid, jjp. 55-50). 

2 Ibid, footnote two on page one. 

3 The Board of Economic. Inquiry, Punjab, Punjab Village Surveys-2, Lahore. 
1932, p. 87. 
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TABLE 9 


Year 

Cultivated 

area 

(in acres) 

Revenue 

demand 

Incidence 
per acre 

Total 
Revenue 
and resse: 

Incidence 
per acre 



Rs. 

Rs. 

As. P. 

Rs. 

Rs. J 

Vs. P. 

1838 

924 

788 

0 

13 9 



,, 

1845 

1,028 

982 

0 

15 3 

1,041 

1 

0 2 

1879 

1,028 


0 

15 7 

1,197 

1 

2 8 

1909 

1,032 


1 

1 10 

1,303 

1 

4 2 

1925 

1,034 


1 

1 10 

1,332 

1 

4 7 


The increase is apparently not as marked as elsewhere because 
rack-renting in the ryotwari areas of Punjab never reached the 
proportions in the zamindari areas. But the fact of the burdens 
being raised very much higher is undeniable. 

(v) IN CENTRAL PROVINCES 

Let us now cast a glance at Central Provinces, the present 
Madhya Pi’adesh. The province was formed in 1802 of districts 
widely different in history and agricultural conditions. In the area 
thus constituted as a Province, “the great bulk of the rentar’ had 
“a customary character". Further, in these areas, “tradition 
protected the ryot from enhancement so long as State did not 
increase the revenue demand’’.’ The early settlements were 
carried under the famous Saharanj^ur Rules, which along with 
another document, Directmis to Settlement Officers, provided 
for the fixation of the State demand in utter disregard of the 
customary rates. Paragraph 52 of the Directions said : “It is 
desirable that the Government should not demand more than two- 
thirds of what may be exjiected to be the net produce of the 
proprietor.... leaving to the proprietor one-third as his profits, 
and to cover expenses of cultivation.” Without going into details. 
It may be mentioned that hei'e also, as in the United Piovinces, the 
“arduous task’’ of landlord-creation was undertaken, a class of 
intermediaries called the -malguzars Avere created and competition 
rents became the dominant feature of the countryside. The 


1 Land Revenue Policy of the Indian Government, ’9“. (being 

Resolution issued by the Governor General in Council on 16th January, 19021, p. 89. 
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Government continuously raised the re^'enuc demand from the 
malgtizars, who in turn squeezed the tenants. The following table > 
gives the picture for some districts : 

TABLE 10 


Name of 
District 


1 Uevenue 

Revision 

R.S. 

! 

1‘erccMitagc of 
Revenue on assets 

Percen¬ 
tage by 
which 
rents 
adjusted 

Percentage 
by which 
revenue 

eulianced 

at Settle¬ 
ment 

Rs. 

At 

Assess¬ 

ment 

After ad¬ 
justment 

of rates 

Mandla Gross 

Not 

Seoni Gross 

42.819 Gl,841 

41,684 60,001 

Old Seoni 2,23,921 

Go 

56 

^23 

Largo 

(ligLires 

i 48 

Net 

Hoshonga- Gross 

3,32,449 

2,07.()79 

4 45,4*53 

65 

48 

N.A.) 

^56 

bad Not 

Betul Gros.s 

3,09,904 4.23.8,')1 
1,84,514 

63 

46 

^32 

+ 43 

Net 

Raipur Gross 

1,38.153 1,83,764 

67 

64 

•^5 

Large 

+ 32 

Net 

3,17,819 5.31,469 


53 

tfigures 

N.A..1 

+ 6i 

Bilaspur Gross 
Net 

2,51,934 
1,51,170 2.43,734 


57 

—^dio— 

+61 


The figures tell their own story. It may be mentioned that 
towards the end of the last century, in the years following the 
revision, an unprecedented famine struck Madhya Pradesh killing 
people by the million. But more about these famines later. 

Growing Burdens in Bengal, Madras, Bombay 

This tale of revenue and rent enhancement is, indeed, endless 
and wc would rather conclude it with the following table ^ showing 
increase in land revenue in Bengal, Madras and Bombay between 
1792-93 and 1830-31 : 

1 Ibid; constructed from table on pp. 150-151; the first settlement was completed 
between 1863-68 and the revision took place between 1888-1896. 

2 Romesh Dutt: The Economic History of India under British Rule, Vlh Edition, 
constructed from table on pp. 399-405. Sudden leaps in figures of land revenue 
in certain years may be indicative of administrative additions, but the fact of 
Increase is very very clear. 
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TABLE 11 


Year 

Land Revenue In (in £) 

Bengal 

Madras 

Bombay 

1792-93 

3,091,610 

742,700 

79,025 

1794-95 

3,235,2.59 

891,640 

70,238 

1799-1800 

3.213,230 

883,859 

31,.364 

1802-1803 

3,295,761 

9.33,108 

08,015 

1805-G 

3,311,673 

1,097,416 

471.344 

1808-9 

3,851.128 

1,0.57,628 

427,033 

1811-12 

3,296,905 

1,048,-844 

433,785 

1813-14 

3,310,617 

802,703 

400,802 

1814-15 

7,370,741 

3,889,5.55 

488,988 

1816-17 

7,875,617 

3,826,107 

498,102 

1818-19 

8,.548,]38 

3.799,410 

1,1-43,011 

1821-22 

8,258,903 

3,708,404 

1,761,910 

1825-26 

8,1.33,625 

3,978,682 

1,627,237 

1826-27 

8,3.55,800 

3,609,312 

1,873,427 

1827-28 

8,.331,604 

3,605,226 

1,817,873 

1828-29 

8,200,779 

3,649,012 

1.722,-335 

1829-30 

8.197,.563 

3,.522,100. 

1,585,432 

1830-31 

8,228,161 

3,400,329 

1,G.50-,061 


The Insatiable Greed For Revenue: The 1770 Famine 


The greed for revenue was thus insatiable. Fleeced and looted, 
the Indian peasant went to the v.'all. lie died in his million.^ even 
in the very early yeans of tlie British dispensation. 'I’lie awful farnine 
of 1770 is thus described by the Imperial Gazetter: ‘‘The Hooghly 
everyday rolled down thousands of cori)se3 clo.se to (he porticoes and 
gardens of the English conriuerors. The very streets of Calcutta 
were blocked up by the dying and the dead.... i It was) offichdly 
reported to have swept away two-thirds of the inhabitants.”^ In 
the 18th century, Phillimore said of India that “the droppings o.f 
her soil fed distant regions.” Foreign travellers and visitors to ou'* 
land, from Megasthenes onwards, had spoken of the “abundant 
means of exi-stence” of the cultivators. Those peasants were now 
a miserable lot, starving and dying. Dr. Besant saw the famines 
of 1896 and 1899 and wrote of “the nightmare railway stations, 
into which living skeletons forced their way, holding out skinny 
hands and crying out in agony to the passengers for food.”^ 


1 Quoted by Annie Besant: India : Bond or Free; Op. cit., p. 72-73. 

2 Ibid. p. 73. 
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A List Of Famines, 1769-70 To 1898 

A Government report of the time remarked : “Famine is only 
the pronounced expression of continuous scarcity.” This “pro¬ 
nounced expression” almost became chronic under British rule. In 
the 130 years between 1770-1000, there were 22 serious famines, as 
well as recurring minor ones, and continued starvation remained 
an unbroken feature of our counti'^side. We give below a list of 
these famines, which by no means is exhaustive ; 


1769-70 

1783 

1784 
1792 


1802- 3 

1803- 4 
1805-7 

1811- 14 

1812- 13 

1823 

1824-25 


1833-34 


1833-34 

1837-38 

1854 

1860-61 

1865-66 


1884-85 

1886-87 

1888-89 

1889 

1888-89 


1890 

1892 

1891-92 


The Great Bengal Famine. 

Madras and Bombay; mortality not recorded. 

Upper India; mortality not recorded. 

Bombay, Madras, Deccan and South India 
generally. 

Bombay, excessive mortality. 

U.P. and llajputana. 

Madras, exces.sive mortality, 

IMadras, not serious; Bombay, severe but no 
estimates of mortality. 

Rajpiitana; exceedingly severe; mortality pro¬ 
bably 11 to 2 millions. 

Madras: deaths were of frequent occurrence. 

U.P. and Bombay; great scarcity not amounting 
to famine. 

North Madras; excessive mortality, in some dis¬ 
tricts nearly 50 per cent of the population 
perished. 

Bomba}'; scarcity but no famine. 

Upper India, mortality nearly 1 million. 

Madras. 

U.P. & Punjab; mortality not less than 50,000. 

Orissa; mortality in 6 districts alone amounted 

to 13.0(),0()0. 

Bengal, Bihar, Chota Nagpur, Bellary and, Auaut- 
pur districts of Madras. 

Central Provinces. 

Bihar. 

Tributar}' States of Orissa. 

Ganjam in Madras province; much suffering. The 
vital statistics for these years and 1890 show 
an additional mortality of li million. 

Kumaon and Garhwal. 

Almora and Garhwal. 

Madras and Bombay; Deccan and Bengal; Ajmer 
and Marwar; figures of All India mortality 
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for 1891 and 1892 are 16,20,000 above normal. 
1895-97 .. UP., Bengal, C.P., Madras, Punjab; mortality 

above normal in 1895 was 12,00,000, in 1896 
it was 18,00,000, and 1897 it rose to 26,50,000; 
thus total mortality about 56,50,000. 

1898 .. A so-called non-famine year shows an excess 

mortality of 6,50,000. 

A Heart-Rending Tale 

It is a heart-rending and woeful tale. The .story reveals that 
the British, in the process of their domination over India, kept no 
limits to brutality and .savagery which man is capable of practising. 
Hitler’s depredations, his Dachaus and Belsens, much as they have 
been viewed with abhorrence by the woi-ld, pale into insignificance 
before this imperiali.st savagery, as also those of others in history 
of that ignoble coterie of unlamented memory—the Attillas, Chengiz 
Khans and Nadir Shahs. William Howitt has said “The bar¬ 
barities and desperate outrages of the so-called Christian race, 
throughout every region of the world, and u})on every people they 
have been able to subdue, are not to be parallelled by those of any 
other race, how'ever fierce, how^ever untaught, and how'cver reck¬ 
less of mercy and of shame in any age of the earth.” 

The land revenue hi.stoiy of India under the British is replete 
with instances of this heartle.ssne.ss; and be it borne in mind—the.se 
have been noted by British Officers and rulers themselves, there 
arising thus no question of I,he.se horrid stories being over-dravvn or 
being figments of imagination. William Digby, Major B. D. Basu, and 
Pandit Sunderlal, in their monumental studies^, have given 
most lurid details of these depredations. Many other writers, 
Indian and Briti.sh, have dealt with the .subject (mhairstively and 
W'e w'ould not go into them. By way of a sample, we wdll give just 
one instance. 

The dreadful famine of 1770 wi]>cd out at least 11 per cent 
population of Bengal, but the net collection of revenue in 1771 was 
even more than in 1768. The Resident of the Court of Bengal said: 
“That the diminution of revenue should have kept an equal pace 
with the other consequences of so great a calamity, that is the 
famine, and that it did not was owing to its being violently kept 
up to its former standard wnth the help of such taxes as the 

1 W. Howitt : Colonisation and ChrlsUanity : A Popular History of the Treatment 
of the Natives by the Europeans in all Countries, London, 1883, p. 9. 

2 These studies respectively are (i) Prosperous British India, (ii) Rise of th‘ 
Christian Power in India, and (iii) Bharat Men Angrezi Raj (in Hindi, meaning 
British rule in India). 
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Nujaij”.^ Najurj was a tax levied on a tenant if his neighbour ran 
away without paying rent or revenue. But Najaij was not the only 
one of the illegal exactions—the abwabs, over and above the rent 
realisations. A Committee of Secrecy of 1773, which went into the 
illegal incomes of Company’s Officers,^ estimated that between 
17GG-1771, a sum of Rs. 21,72,102 was collected as Khilat Bha, 
Boostbundy and Rcsvni Nazararia, all abivabs. Mr. Boughton, 
an officer in distri>..t Rajshahy, Bengal, remarked; "These taxes, 
arbitrarily imposed and oppressively collected, through the rapacity 
and licentiousness of Amils and their agents, have accelerated the 
general decline in agriculture and manufacture.”^ 

The Fire OT Starvation Was Aflame 

Beginning from 1770, famines of vars'ing intensity recurred in 
India again and again all through British rule. And just as there 
was no end to the famines, .so also there ai)i)arently was no end to 
the Famine Commi.ssions and high-level committees a])iK)inted to 
find out (please note the utter cus,sedness of it!) why they occurred 
;m(l how they could be prevented. Even before the Briti.sh quitted 
India, in line witli tradition, a famine killing ;’i."),00,000 ravaged 
Bengal and iti'ornplly was a Commission appointinl, the Bengal 
( Woodhoad) Famine Commi.ssion ! We are reminded of a cryptic 
sentence in a statement by Shri Nehru on February 27, 1G37. lie .said: 
■'Tile tire of .star ration is aflame and you cannot wa.sletime in con- 
SLiltation.s.” Consultations neverthelc.ss meri'ily went on, commissions 
and committees continued to be appointed ad nauscum. As late as 
the end of the last century, two ponderous reports of two Famine 
Commissions appointed in 1878-80 and 1808 respectively, were pub¬ 
lished. Divided as the personnel of the.se Commissions were be¬ 
tween downright apologists of British rule, and some well-meaning, 
rather liberal-minded English gentlemen, they remained a house 
divided, spoke and wrote voluminously, but piteously failed to point 
to a single .solution for the unimaginable decadence of Indian agri¬ 
culture. 'I'hey, of cifUrse, mmstered facds regarding famines which 
killed millions in India between 1865 and 1901. The information 
is compiled below: 


1 Bailorjee : Early Land Revenue System in Bengal & Bihar; footnote on p. 13. 

2 The procceclin/^s of the trial of Warren Hastings abound in such cases. The 
Governor-General himself minted ^ fortune. Great for!ones siirang up like 
mushrooms. According to a list laid before Parliament, the Company and Its* 
employers got £60,00,(100 from the Indians as gifts. It is also revealed that the 
3769-1770 famine was manufactured because, when scarcity conditions appeared, 
the English bought up all the rice and refused to sell it again except •ht fabulous 
prices. 

3 Banerjee : Early Land Revenue System in Bengal & Bihar, p. 31. 
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TABULAR REPRESENTATION I 

FAMINE DEATHS IN INDIA (1865-1901) 


Year Area 


Mortality. 


1865-66 

Bihar and N. Bengal 

1,35,000 

If 

Madras . . 

4,50,000 

1865-69 

Kajpulana 

.. 12,50,000 

» 

U.P. 

6,00,000 

ff 

Punjab .. 

6,00,000 

ff 

C.P. 

2,50,000 

»» 

Bombay .. 

Kot given, extensive emigration 

1873-74 

Bengal and Bihar .. 

.. not given 

1) 

U.P. 

.. not given 

1876-77 

Bombay .. 

.. estimates vary betv;een 8,00,000 
to 10,00,000 

>> 

Hyderabad 

.. 70,000 

1876-78 

Madras and U.P. .. 

.. Noteworthy for the imposition et 
“lb. ration,” later withdrawn; 


the most terrible famine to that 
date known in India; the mor¬ 
tality was estimated by the 
Famine Commi.s.sioner in S. 
India at 52,50,000, though pro¬ 
bably it was much more. Else¬ 
where it was 3 million. Total 
82,50,000 


,, Mysore (then under British 

administration) .. 

1880 Deccan, S. Bombaj^ C.P. and 

Hyderabad 
1880 U.P. 

1884 South and S. E. Punjab 


1809-1900 Most of the country west of 
Ganges, from the borders of 
Kashmir to Mysore wdth 
spots in Madras and from 
Sind to Orissa boundary .. 


1900 Raipur District. 

1901 Gujerat, Deccan, Bombay, Kar- 

natak, part of Madras, S. 
Punjab 


11,00,000 

High prices, no relief measures, 
mortality not given. 

—do— 

Mortality not stated but vital 
statistics show an increase in 
deaths over previous years bv 
7,50,000 

Crops and incidental losses esti¬ 
mated at £150 million; most 
widely extended and most 
terrible famino, according to 
Lord Curzon, known in Indian 
history; Mortality (official) 
1,25,00,000, but the actual three 
or four tinies this. 

40 per cent population on relief. 

At least 7,50,000 

Total admitted (official) mortality 
in 47 years (1S54-1901) is 
2M,25,0d0, 


Four Starvation Deaths Per Minute! ^ 

Lancet, the premier medical journal of the world, estimated 
that between 1891-1900, 19 million lives were lost in India (iwing to 
famine and famine diseases. Compare with this only 5 million lives 
lost in wars all the world over in more than a century, from 1793 
to 1900. The foregoing official figures show over 1 million deaths 
on average per annum in the last decade of the last century. Two 
Indians passed away from starvation or starvation-induced diseases 
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every minute of every day and every night from January 1, 18vS9, to 
September 30, 1901. During 1891-1900, the average has been four 
per minute. 

Nehru On The Famines: 'A Bleeding Process With A Vengeance' 

The wealth drained from India had not a little to do with 
famine conditions on the one hand here, and the marvellous pros¬ 
perity of England during the same period on the other. Marx veij'^ 
aptly called it “a bleeding proce.s.s with a vengeance.”^ Nehru has 
said “Bengal had the first full experience of British rule in 
India. That rule began with outright plunder, and a land revenue 
system which extracted the uttermost farthing not only from the 
living but also the dead cultivators. The English historians of India, 
Edward Thompson and G. T. Garrett, tell us that ‘a gold-lust un¬ 
equalled since the hysteria that tf)ok hold of the Spaniards of Cortes’ 
and Pizarro’s age filled the English mind. Bengal in particular was 
not to know peace again until she liad been bled white.’ ‘For the 
monstrous financial immorality of the Englis'n conduct in India 
for many a yetir after this, Clive was largely responsible,’®—Clive 
(he great Empire-builder whose statue faces the India Office in 
London today. It w'as pure loot. The ‘Pagoda tree’ Avas shaken 
again and again till the most terrible famines ravaged Bengal. This 
process was called trade later on but that made little difference. 
Government w'as this so-called trade, and trade was plunder. There 
are few in.stances in history of anything like it. And it must be 
remembered that this lasted, under various names and under 
different forms, not for a few years but for generations. The out¬ 
right plunder gradually took the .shape of legalised exploitation 
which, though not so obvious, was in reality wwse. The corrup¬ 
tion. venality, nepotism, violence and greed of money of these early 
generations of British rule in India is something which passes com¬ 
prehension. It is significant that one of the Hindustani words which 
has become part of the English language is ‘loot’. Says Edward 
Thompson, and this does not refer to Bengal only, ‘one remembers 
the early hi.story of British India which is perhaps the world’s high 
watermark of graft.’ ” 


1 Marx’s letter to Danielson dated London. 19 February, 1831. Marx prefaced the 
above ejaculation with the following : “What the English take from them annually 
in the form of rent, dividends for railways useless to the Hindus; pensions for 
military and civil service men, for Afghanistan and other wars, etc., etc.,—^what 
they take from them without any equivalent and quite apart from what they 
appropriate to themselves annually within India, speaking only of the value of 
the commodities the Indians have gratuitously and annually to send over to England— 
it' amounts to more than the total sum of income of the sixty millions of agricul’^ 
tural and industrial labourers c/ India.** (Correspondence of Marx dc Engels« Op 
cit., pp., 385-368). 

2 Discovery of India, Op. cit., pp. 349-350. 

3 Rise and Fulfilment of Britisli Rule in India by Edward Thompson and G. T 
Garrett, lx>ndQn, 1935. 
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The 'Inordinate Greed' And The Village Communities 

Due to this graft, this “inordinate greed,” coupled as it was with 
a “ruthlessly thorough method of revenue collection,” and des¬ 
troying as it did the Indian peasant by the million, there is hardly 
any wonder, the classic, ancient, traditional form of village 
organisation under which these millions had lived for centuries was 
also destroyed. A similar ‘greedy’ situation played an identical 
role in Europe in the 14th and 15th centuries. The increased trade 
and commerce in the late middle ages, the consequent strides of 
exchange or money economy, profoundly disturbed the feudal 
nobility whose basis was traditional ‘natural’ economy. The lord s 
need for cash grew, the exploitation of the ]>easanl.s was intensified, 
and the peasants left the villages for the rising cities, which were 
fast becoming the centres of the new money economy. This flight 
of the peasantry completed the process of the devastation of the 
village communities, which had set in earlier. The point to be noted 
is that the devastation of village communities in the West was 
accompanied by a decrease in rural population, which found gain¬ 
ful employment in industries rising in the new cities. 

The picture in India, apart from the devastation part of it, is 
quite different. The destruction of village ctmimunities in the West 
started a process which weakened feudalism and ultimately cnd(‘d 
it. The destruction of village communities in India was accom¬ 
panied by the creation of superior feudal interests in our villages, 
where such superior rights had never existed. Again, whereas in¬ 
dustries were springing up in the West to absorb the population leav¬ 
ing agriculture, in India, on the other hand, there was a large-scale 
destruction of industries and handici’afts, and the millions thus 
deprived of their tradit.ional occupations, fell back upon land for 
their livelihood. Thus, far from the process of destr uction of village 
communities being accompanied by a decrease in rural population, 
in India the pressure on land increased and increased, and an ever 
larger percentage of population came to depend upon agriculture.^ 

The Destruction Of India's Hand Industries 

Despite the extortions, exactions and the miseries heaped, despite 
the fact that agriculture for the overwhelming majority ceased to be 
an unprofitable proposition, despite the splitting up and fragmenta¬ 
tion of holdings, the growing debt burdens and the increasing tempo 
of zamindari zoolums, the peasant clung to his holding with an amaz¬ 
ing tenancity, because no other avenues of employment were open to 
him. Before the coming of the British, India’s flourishing village 
industry was a source of livelihood for millions of our villagers, 

1 Nehru puts it this way : “India became progressively ruralised. In every 
progressive country there has been, during the past century, a shift of population 
from agriculture to industry, from village to town; in India this process was 
reversed as a result of British policy." (Discovery of India, p. 352.) 
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Many cultivators supplemented their income by adopting them as 
subsidiary occupations. Spinning and weaving of fine cotton and 
silk yarns and cloth, manufacture of excellent carpets, durries and 
blankets, wood-work and cane-work, manufacture of earthen and 
bi’ass wares and innumeiuble other industries were an important 
and inseparable part of our rural economy. The British destroyed 
them with the result that millions were deprived of their source of 
living and subsidiary incomes and had to fall back upon agriculture. 
Desperately these millions strove to make both ends meet by getting 
a strip of land for cultiv ation, desperately they strove to avoid evic¬ 
tion for non-payment of rents, and in the piocess sank below the 
subsistence lev'el in spite of having recoiu'se to the money-lender. 
No migration to cities was ])ossible because unemployment existed 
there as well, and it held out the dismal prospect of losing even the 
little amenities of village life. And so the peasant clung to his 
pitiful plot and his miserable village occupation with a desperation 

born out of starvation. 

» 

The British Policy Of Strangulation 

This destruction of Indian industries was deliberately and for¬ 
cibly accomplished. Its effects are to be specially observable over 
India’s texile industry. As ]\Tar,x observed,i “Anm immemorial 
times Europe received the admiral:)le textures of Indian labour.” 
The rising machine industiy of Britain could not compete with 
Indian textiles and had to be pi-otected by high duties. We repro¬ 
duce below a tabled showing import diitk's in England on certain 
East Indian goods for home con.sumptjon as it obtained in 1803: 

_ TABLE 12 _ 

Particulars Import duty (On ev^ery 


100 £ of the value) 



£. 

Sh. 

d. 

1. 

Calicoes 

.. 50 

0 

0 

2. 

(Yvtton, manufactr.res of . . 

.. 52 

0 

0 

3. 

Handkcii:hicfs, (different types) 

.. 25 

0 

0 

4. 

Muslins plain, nonquin cloths, etc. 

.. 20 

0 

0 

5. 

Stockings of cotton 

.. 52 

0 

0 

6. 

Thread, viz., cotton 

.. 52 

0 

0 

7. 

Qla.s.s, all varieties .! • 

.. 70 

0 

0 

8. 

Lacquered ware 

.. 50 

0 

0 

9. 

Chemical oil .. 

.. 50 

0 

0 

10. 

Prints (coloured) 

.. 50 

0 

0 


1 Articles on India. Op. cit. p. 22. 

2 *X Practical Book of Customs upon all Foreign Articles Imported; London, 
Edward James Mascall, Long-Hoom, Customs House, Royal Exchange. 1003. Quoted 
by Dr. Motilal Gupta in Problems of Unemployment in India, Institute of Social 
Studies, The Hague, IflSb. 
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The British intruder broke up the Indian handloom and des¬ 
troyed the spinning wheel. India, “the Lancashire of the Eastern 
world,” no more remained a manufacturing country but became a 
consumer of British goods. Nehru has said “The current 
which w’as flowing from India bearing Indian goods to foreign coun¬ 
tries, and bringing back gold and silver, was reversed. Henceforth 
foreign goods came to India and gold and silver went out o( it.” 
The following figures^ show' the value of cotton goods alone sent out 
from England to ports east of Cape of Good Hope, mainly to India, 
during the 20 years from 1703 to 1813 : 


TABLE 13 


Year ending 

5th .January 

1 

■ar ending 5Lh January 

17‘)4 

£15(5 

1804 

£5,930 

1795 

£717 

1805 

£31,943 

1790 

£112 

1800 

£48,525 

1797 

£2,501 

1807 

£10,549 

1798 

.. £4,430 

1808 

£6!),841 

1799 

.. £7.317 

1809 

.. £118,408 

1800 

.. £19,575 

1810 

£74,095 

1801 

. . £21,200 

1811 

.. £114,049 

1802 

.. £16,191 

1812 

.. £107,300 

1803 

.. £27,876 

1813 

.. £108,824 


Bones Of Cotton Weavers Bleached The Plains Of India! 

This dumping of Indian mai’kets wdth British machine manu¬ 
factures was more and more intensified along w'ith increasing con¬ 
trol of Britain over greater and greater tracts of the Indian sub-con¬ 
tinent. And w'hile eveiylhing Avas done to destroy Indian indus¬ 
tries, the fullest facilities were given for the import of British goods. 
The following tabled shows duties on the imports of British 
goods in India in 1852 : 


1 Glimpses of World History, Op. cit.; p. 419. 

2 Roincsli Dutt : The Etoiiomic History of India under Early British Ruh\ 
Op. cit., p. 257. 

3 Romesh Dutt : The Economic History of India in tJie Victorian Affe, Vlth Edition, 
London, 1950; p. 157. 
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TABLE U 


Articles 


Import Duty 
(per cent ad 
valorem) 



Marx has remarked that England “inundated the very mother 
country of cotton with cottons.”* Nehru says that “this spread¬ 
ing, creeping movement of British goods, chiefly cloth, brought death 
to the hand industries of India.” Of the miseries heaped on the 
Indian artisan, Nehru quotes a British Governor-General reporting 
in 1835 that “the misery hardly finds a parallel in the history of 
commerce. The bones of the cotton-weavers are bleaching the 
plains of India.”* 

Why The Raison d'etre Of Village G>mmunities Ceased 

The extortion of land revenue and the destruction of handicrafts 
was accompanied by a policy of land settlement with individual 
cultivators. When a settlement was made with each individual 
cultivator, the raison d’etre of village communities ceased. The. 
English brought with them the British conceptions of landlordism 
and forced it down upon India, This was in sharp contrast to the 
position in India. Paragraphs 42 of Secretary of States’ Despatch 
(Revenue) No. 14, dated 9th July, 1862, said: “The land revenue 
of India, as of all eastern countries, is less to be regarded as a tax 
on the landowners than as the result of a kind of joint ownership 
in the soil or its produce, under which the latter is divided in unequal 
and generally in undefined proportions between the ostensible pro¬ 
prietors and the State We have, in the course of this study, 
referred to the customary laws and usages which continued in Indian 
villages from immemorial times. Innumerable British officials and 
scores of official despatches and reports have recorded this peculiar. 


1 Articles on India. Op. cit., p. 22. 

2 Glimpses of World History, Op. cit., p. 4X9. 

3 Se« Punjab Settlement Manual by Douie; Op. clt.; footnote third, on p. X. 
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and to tiiem amazing, phenomenon which they obsei'ved in India. 
Among all these, Henry Sumner Maine attemi)ted a scientific study, 
and what he said and wrote aliiout them, perfunctory, incomplete, 
and at places even wrong and mi.sinformed as it Ls,^ has immor¬ 
talised him in the history of jurisprudence. He pointed out that the 
smallei oiganic groups of Indian soc’iety.. .are con.stantly dwelling 
on traditions of a certain sort, they arc so constituted that one man's 
interests and impressions correct those of another, and some of 
them have, in their council oi elders, a permanent machinery hir 
declaring traditional u.sage, and solving doubtful point.s;” that 

“there ex'ist in India several—and it may even be said, many_ 

con-siderahle bodies of customary law.(and) there can be no 

T'ea.sonable doubt that all thi.s customary law^ i.s of verv great 
antiquity.” Further, “it is impossiVile to apply the.se terms, 
command, sovereign, obUgalion, sanction, right, to the customary 
law under which the Indian village communities have lived for 

centuries, practically knowing no other law civilly obligatory. 

The council of village elders does not command anything, it 
merely declares what has always been... .their (the customary 
laws’— author) anti(iuity is by itself assumed to be ■:> sufficient rea¬ 
son for obeying thom.”^ 

Indian Customary Law Treated With Contempt 

The British conqxjcrors treated this great body of unwritten 
custom and usage with contempt and threw it overboard. As 
earl^^ as in his famous minute, Sii’ Charles Metcalfe, then a 

member of the Governor-Ccnei ars Council, and afterwards Acting 
Governor-General of India, said that he dreaded “everything that 
has a tendency to break up” the village communities, and he was 
“fearful that a revenue settlement with each indii-idual cultivator 
.instead of one w'ith the village community through their 

1 See Chapter entitled “Sir Henry Sumner Maine : Analyst of British India” by 
Daniel Thorner, in Some Modern Historians of Britain, edited by Herman Ausubel 
and Bartlet Brebuer, New York, 1951. Maine wa.s a sickly man, and his whole 
knowledge is based on w’hat he heard from Lord Lawrence, Governor-General of 
India during virtually all of Maine’s time here, and Sir George CarniJbell, Chief 
Commissioner of the Central Province and sometimes lacat. Governor of Bengal. 
He never made on-tho-spot investigations. He saw, w'haUwer little he did, of 
India in his annual trips from Calcutta to Simla for the summer months, this 
annual exodus of the Govt. I-IeadQuartcrs being undertaken at the cost of the 
Indian tax-payers because Calcutta became too hot for the white gentry. Maine 
wrote that he had made every eiTort “to control the statements of each informant 
by those of others”. We can well imagine how much tliese lop rulers could 
possibly know of the distant and outlying villages which, for all we know, they 
may have never seen. These ‘informants’. ill-informed as they were, could 
hardly be an adequate substitute for actual field work. As an example of his 
ignorance we would cite his statement that "each of the Indian sacred livers 
loses in time its sanctity.” Instances can be multiplied but we would forbear. 

2 Village Communities in the East & West, Op. cit., pp. 57-58, 65-68 
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representatives, the headman, might have such a tendency.” ‘ 
Maine also observed that in their land revenue settlements, the 
British were selecting individuals and making them responsible 
for revenue payments, and were reducing to writing the rights of 
these persons in the soil, and their supposed relation to all other 
rural groui)s, with an exhaustiveness unprecedented in Indian 
history. And he said that in the type of customary societies found 
in India “the mere definition of a right immensely increases its 
strength,” and that “all agrarian rights, whether superior or sub¬ 
ordinate to those of the person held responsible to Government, 
have a steady tendency to decay.”^ And he feebly protested : 
“There seems to me the heaviest presumption against the existence 
in any part of India of a fonn of ownership conferring the exact 
rights on the proprietor which arc given by the English ownershiji 
in fee-simple.”3 

The Essence Of British Policy 

Metcalfe and Maine can hardly be expected to know that it 
vras the inexorable law of capitalism and imperialism at work in 
India, of which they were agents. As Nehru puts it “The 
feudal landlords and their kind who came from England to rule 
over India had the landlord’s view of the world. To them India 
was a vast estate belonging to the East India Company, and the 
landlord was the best and the natural representative of his estate 
and his tenants.” 

The essence of British land revenue policy was to open up 
the vast and rich Indian hinterland for purposes of capitalist- 
imperialist exploitation. The self-sufficient, natural economy of 
the Indian villages, producing for use, was mercile.ssly broken up 
and linked with the world market. But the .system of revenue 
settlement was made extremely wooden and remained completely 
uninfluenced by the vagaries of market prices. The incursion of 
world economy into the self-sufficient economics of our villages 
had another consequence. It compelled an increase in the pro¬ 
duction of commercial crops. Acreages under cotton, sugarcane, 
]ute, oilseeds, etc., increa.sed considerably. The world-wide market 
connections created a whole set of middlemen in the form of 
wholesale dealers and exporters. Taking advantage of their 
superior economic position, they appropriated a very large share 
of the profits of the peasantry. Further, the incursion of money 

1 Quoted from Romesh Dutt’s Economic History of India under Early British 

Rule, Op. clt., p. 387. •• 

2 Village Communities in the East de Op. clt.. d 150 

8 Ibid. p. 160. * “ 

4 Discovery of India, Op. clt., p. 342 »/ 
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economy through the commercial crops forced the peasants more 
and more into the clutches of the money-lender. 

Domination (H World Market On Agrarian Economy 

This introduction of money economy, coinciding as it did with 
conferral of rights of landownership over a class of people em¬ 
powered to increase rents and evict tenants, had the eifect of 
bringing greater and greater quantities of agricultural products 
under the domination of world market. We will illustrate this by 
an example from Kerala.^ The export of coffee in 1029 Malayalam 
Era (M.E.). that is, 1853-54, was to the value of Ks. 0,553 
only. It grew to Ks. 37,370 in the next S years and 
to Rs. 1,87,875 in the next 70 years. There was no export of 
rubber, tea or cardamom in 1029 M.E.. but by 1113 M.E. (1937-38), 
the.se commodities were exported to the value of Rs. 74,89,804, 
Ils. 2,25,61,823 and Ks. 33,01,502, respectively. Similarly, the 
exi>ort of cocoanut oil rose from Ks. 1,27,395 in 1853-54 to 
Ks. 1,34,049 in 1861-(j2 and to Rs. 59,51,449 in 1937-38. The export 
of coir rose from Rs. 92,427 to Ks. 5,93,920 and Ks. 1,04,10,624 in 
the same period. This increase in the expoit of money crops 
expi'esses the profound ti’ansformation in the econotny of Kerala. 
Four or five centuries ago, Kerala was self-sulTicient in rice. Now 
(he local production is less than 50 per cent of the consumption 
and 60 per cent of the local needs is supplied from abroad. 
According to S. Parameswaran, the average annual import of rice 
during the 7 years 1050 to 1056 M.E. (that is, 1874-75 to 1880-81) 
was to the value of Rs. 12,11,611. This grew in the next five 
decades to Rs. 15,00,380, Rs. 24,70,120, Rs. 52,22,378, Rs. 1,41,01,305 
and Rs. 2,64,20,189 respectively. 

Producers Separated From Means Of Production: Land 
Becomes A Commodity 

Thus, under the new dispensation, the Indian villager, who 
traditionally got all his requirements in his own village, was now 
compelled to go to the market to sell his produce and purchase 
his consumption goods, and thus became increasingly dependent on 
the world market. And with every cyclical crisis of capitalism 
in the world, he was ruined. And thus increasingly our agricul¬ 
tural pattern assumed a form under which the producers were 
separated from the means of production, land itself became a 
commodity, and land monopolies developed. All British land 
policies and legislations had the effect of turning agricultural 
products as well as land itself into marketable commodities. We 
leproduce the following table^ showing sales and mortgages of 
land in Madras in 1877-78 and the average of the decade 1890-1900 : 

~l Quoted from Peasant Question in Kerala by S. Pararnesw^aran, People’s Publishing 
House. Bombay, 1951, pp. 5-6. 

2 Land Revenue Policy of the Indian Government, Op. cit., p. 202. 
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TABLE 15 


SALES IN' _Z i 71 _“ 

1877-78 I Annual average j 1877-78 I Annual average 

j during 1890-190C ! 1 during 1890-1900 



Value 1 

1 Value: 

Value 1 

1 

No. 

in 1 

No. \ in 1 No. 

in ' 

No. \ 


lakhs 

lakhs 1 

lakhs 



Rs. 

1 Rs. i 

Ks. 

1 

75,864“' 

254.66 1 

:2;54,302 1 503.711 1,31,082 | 

893.59 

p2;428 ■ 


Value 

in 

lakh::-. 

Rs. 

707.77 


Ccndusion 

And now we will conclude this woeful tale. The Report of the 
Congress Agrarian Reforms CoinmittiuA has concluded its very 
brief survey of 13rilish impact on our agriculture with tlie following 
quotation of Marx : 'Tf any nation’s liistory, then it is the history 
of English management of India which is a siring of imsuccessful 
and realJ,y absuixl (and in ]>ractice infamous) exiieriments in 
economics. In Ilengal they created a caricature of English landed 
property on a large scale, in siuith-eastern India a caricature of 
small allotment jiroperlN': in the north-west they transformed to 
the utmost of their ability the Indian commune with common 
ownership of the soil into a caricature of itself.”^ 

The Engli.sh exerted in India their dii'ect polilic’al and economic 
power as lailers and landlords fur disru])ting our age-old Vullage 
Panchayats; and the deslruciion of handicTafts, which was an 
integral part of the small well-knit economic organisation of the 
village, was accomplislied .simultaneously. 

In conclusion, we would like to add that in desc]‘ibing the 
horrors perpetrated in India by the British, we ha\'e been actuated 
by no spirit of ill-will or rancour against tlie Engli.sh nation. This 
ill-will and anger possessed hundreds of young men in India in 
the first three decades of this century and passions were high. The 
teachings of Alahatama Gandhi, his emphasi.s on truth, love, and 
non-violence, how^ever, ultimately triumphed over the trend 
repre.sented by Khudiram Bose, Kartar vSingh, Bam Pra.sad Bismil, 
Bhagat Singh, Cliandra Shekhar Azad, and other maityrs of 
hallow'ed memory. 


Nehru On New Indo-British Relations 


If we have considered the description of the destruction 
wrought by the British as essential for our historical analysis, it 
is because, as Nehru has put it, “Corpses cannot be easily over- 


1 Published by Ihe All India Congress Cermnittcc, 2nd Edition, 1951: u ^^4 

2 Capital, Vol. Ill, XX. pp. 392-393. 
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looked; they come in the way”.^ And even if men may over¬ 
look them, history cannot. History is a merciless judge, and 
before the bar of history the English domination of India will 
ever remain as one of the vilest and most abhorrent chapters in 
the story of relationships between two peoples. But this chapter 
is now closed and a new one has opened. I.arge-heartcd and for¬ 
giving as the Orientals are, the most amazing feature of post- 
Independence India is the manner in which the Indian people have 
forgotten the bitterness and acrimony towards the former British 
rulers, and the large fund of goodwill that exists hei-e for the British 
people. This new' relationship was expres.sed by our Prime 
Minister at a banquet in honour of Sir Anthony Eden (then 
Britain’s Foreign Minister) at New Delhi on March 3, 1955. 
Referring to the history of contacts between India and England, 
he said that it W'as “a long history in irhich much had happened 
'tohich was not agreeable to many people, which had ei:en created 

bitterness and yet we meet here today . in a spirit of friendship 

and co-operation. 1 always thought that a rather remarkable thing 

and not easy to find a parallel in history . After a lengthy period 

of good and ill both, we came to an agreement and forged, a new 
type of relationship... .a relationship of being completely indepen¬ 
dent and yet, an attempt to be friendly with each other, to co¬ 
operate with each other.” 


I Discovery of India, Op. pit., p. 3. 
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THE GREAT CHALLENGE 

'"Economic equality is the master key to non-violent independ¬ 
ence. Working for economic equality means abolishing the 
eternal conflict between capital and labour. It means the 
levelling down of the few rich in whose hands is concentrated 
the bulk of natiojis' wealth on the one hand, and the levelUng 
up of the semi-starved naked millions on the other, A non¬ 
violent system of Government is clearly an impossibility so long 
as the wide gulf between the rich and the hungry millions 
persists. The contrast between the palaces of New Delhi and 
the miserable howels of the poor labouring class nearby cannot 
last 07ie day in a free India in which the poor will enjoy the 
same rights as the richest in the land. A violent and a bloody 
revolution is a certainty one day unless there is a voluntary 
abdication of riches and the power that riches give and sharing 
them for the common good.*' 

^MAHATMA GANDHI 
(Constructive Programme), 

""Force is the midwife of every old society which is pregnant 
with the new. It is the mstrument with whose aid social move¬ 
ment forces its way and shatters the dead fossilised political 
forms.'* 

^ENGELS 


'pATIENCE and endurance of suffering has been a characteristic 
feature of the peasantry of all countries. With indescribable 
moral and physical conditions of life, subjected to indignities and 
liorrors from generation to generation, carrying the burden of all 
the upper stratas of society, they yet remained generally sub¬ 
missive. But occasions did arise when things became unbearable 
and the peasantry w'as roused into a spontaneous outburst of 
indignation and broke out into insurrection like the fury of the 
elements. Historians and politicians usually give the name of 
spontaneous insurrection to a movement of the masses united by a 
common hostility against the old regime, but not having a clear 
aim, deliberated methods of struggle, or a leadership consciously 
showing the w^ay to victory. And many historians have recognised 
such spontaneous insurrections as a necessary evil the a’espon- 
sibility for which falls on the old regime. 

The history of the struggle of the peasantry against their 
oppressors has been broadly divided into three periods : (i) Prom 
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the middle ages to the time of the Great French Revolution (i.e., 
upto the 18th Century); (ii) I-i''rom the 18th Century to the period 
of the Russian Revolution of 1917; (iii) The modern period. 

We have briefly referred to the peasant revolts in the West 
in the first and second periods in an earlier Chapter. In the first 
period the peasants rose elementally and fought their battles all 
jilone, unaided by any strata of society. These revolts were always 
unorganised and peasants acted in an isolated manner. One dis¬ 
trict would decide on revolt after its neighbour had laid doAvn arms. 
There was much bloodshed and violence and the peasants were 
always crushed. 

In the second period, as in the French Revolution, the new 
class of merchants and traders, the bourgeoisie, and the city middle; 
class as also the urban working class, made common cause with 
the peasants in their fight against feudalism. As this .struggle 
developed, differences between the trading classes and the peasantry 
started coming on top. In later stages the traders came to an 
understanding with the ai’istocracy, and this latter was thus able 
to retain large estates, and feudal vestiges continued. These 
struggles, nevertheless, freed the peasants of Western Europe from 
the oppi'essive survivals of serfdom and largely increased the 
amount of land held by the jreasantry. Having gained these con¬ 
cessions, the peasants became pacified and did not support the 
more radical forces. 

Peaceful Traditions Of Indian Peasantry 

In contrast to this turbulence of the peasantry in the \V(\st, the 
Indian peasantry hardly ever had to rise in revolt against the ruling 
classes during these centuries. The com])arative yjrosperity of the 
land, and the village communal system, together combined to pre¬ 
vent the development of a situation whereunder peasant uprisings 
and violence bec*ame inevitable in the West. There are hardly any 
traditions of a revolutionary peasant movement in pre-British India. 
Some revolts did take place at the end of the 17th centiny, towards 
the end of Aurangzeb’s rule, when the decline of the Moghal 
administration had commenced and feudal types of superior land- 
holding rights had appeared. Nehru mentions of the rebellion of 
the Jat peasants of Mathura in 1669. “They were suppressed 
repeatedly, but they rose again and again for over thirty years, till 
Aurangzeb’s death." Another was the Satnami rebellion. Satnamis 
were a Hindu sect of common folk, and this was a poor people's 
rising.^ 

1 Nehru quotes a Moghal noble of the time describing them in disgust as “a gang 
of bloody miserable rebels, goldsmiths, carpenters, sweepers, tanners and other 
.. Ignoble beings.** In his opinion it was a scandalous thing for such “ignoble 
persons’* to rise against their superiors”. (GUmpses of tte WorW ffistory. 
Op. dt.. p. 319). 
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Peasant Revolts Under British Rule 

This picture of a peaceful peasantry underwent a fundamental 
transformation under Ilritish rule. The pauperisation of the Indian 
peasantry under the British was no means a peaceful process. 
There w'ere occasional peasant revolts. These were invariably 
violent and blood}', and were alw'ays crushed with an iron hand, 
leaving no legacy behind except the bitterest memories among those 
W'ho survived.^ 

Mention may be made of the Moplah revolts in South Malabar. 
The well-known 1921 Moj)lah revolt (August-November) was but 
the last in the series which had started a century earlier. Between 
1821 and 1921, there were about fifty peasant revolts in the area, 
ail directed against the Government and the landloi’ds, and occa¬ 
sionally taking a religious or communal tinge on account of specific 
local situation but always economic in their inner content. 
Only in the period of seventeen years, between 18.3() and 1853, there 
had been no less than 22 kisan uprisings there. These revolts 
erupted every now and then and i-esulted in the Malabar Tenancy 
Act of 1887. The problems of peasant discontent, however, 
remained and revolts continued. 

Deccan peasant uprisings between 1845 and 1875 are also 
noted for their violence and sixmtaneity. The Bheels and other 
oppressed and down-trodden elements of peasant society in Deccan 
and Gujrat attacked the money-lenders who had by their relentless 
greed and incessant exploitation reduced these unfortunate people 
to paupers and snatched away from them their lands and scanty 
belongings. This money-lending class, mostly of Marwaris, became 
so numerous and all-powerful that Mr. Auckland Colvin, in his 
Minute on the Deccan riots wu’ote : “It promises to become not a 
ryotwari, but a Marwari settlement.” The infuriated peasants, 
deprived of their land and recklessly rack-rented, rose in the dis¬ 
tricts of Poona, Ahmednagar, Satara, Ratnagiri, Sholapur, 
Ahmedabad, Kaira, etc., attacked the houses of the money-lenders, 
looted and burnt them, in particular account books. These out¬ 
bursts continued for 30 years, after w’^hich an enquiry commission 
was appointed by the Government and the Deccan Agriculturist 
Relief Act was enacted. 

The Santhal insurrection of 1855 sui’passed these revolts in 
fury and magnitude. Between the years 1838-1855, Santhals in 
Santhal Parganas and Birbhum di.stricts had been fleeced by the 
zamindars, the money-lenders and the Government officials, and the 
1855 insurrection was the cumulative effect of all this torture and 

1 For a brief and informative study of these peasant uprisings in India between 

1850-1900. the reader is referred to L. Natarjan's Peasant Uprisings In tndJa, 

(Peoples' Publishing House, Bombay, 1953). 
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prolonged sufTering. On June 30, 1855, lakhs of Santhals collected 
under their religious leaders whose bodyguard alone was estimated 
about 30,000 men. From the hilly tracts they descended to the 
plains of Birbhum where a clash occurred with the authorities. 
They were butchered like wild beasts. The revolt ended in fiasco. 

About the same time, in the middle of the 19th century (1860), 
there were the famous Indigo Revolts in Bengal. The English 
Indigo planters made very hard terms with their tenants about the 
cultivation of indigo plants. The tenants were compelled to 
cultivate the plant in a certain portion of their holding and then 
were forced to sell it at a fixed rate to the English. The British 
Government made laws to aid the English planters. These cruel 
laws and their equally heartless execution reduced the tenants to 
serfs and slaves of the planters in many respects. The chain of 
Indigo factories, and the British and Indian agents attached to 
them terrorised the peasants into submission and perpetrated un¬ 
told atrocities and extracted the utmost from the peasants. 
Restlessness grew. A Bengali drama, Nil Darpan (i.e., the mirror 
of indigo), describing the miseries of the Bengal peasantry created 
a great stir. Exasperated by their misery, the peasants revolted. 
Sacking of indigo factories and looting and murdering of the 
British planters spread widely. The Government retaliated with 
full force, and the peasants were crushed into submission. 


Mahatma Gandhrs Appearance On The Indian Scene 


It would thus be seen that violence and bloodshed became 
inevitable wherever and whenever peasant grievances and 
exploitation continued unredressed and unabated. The F'ather of 
the Nation, when he emerged on the Indian scene, and took over 
leadership of the National Movement, was quite aware of this latent 
force for violence. Wedded as he was to non-vioient methods, his 
whole technique of constructive work and peaceful mass move 
ment was designed to avoid violence which was latent in the explo¬ 
sive agrarian situation of the country. His unique weapons played 
a great and glorious role in the emancipation of India. It unified 
the people of India in their resistance to British Imperialism. It 
abjured force and violence, and yet led the people forward from 
passive submission to mass resistance. The history of the Indian 
national struggle under Mahatma Gandhi^s leadership reveals that 
he always restricted and narrowed the movement so as to keep it 


within peaceful limits. 

Peaceful change and transformation was 
^vish and desire of Gandhiji. Indeed, before the British 9^'® 
India, Mahatma Gandhi often claimed that because o is q 
method he was able to stand between Imperialism an revo 
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When Gandhiji advised acceptance of Ministries by the Congress 
in 1937, he declared that he decided upon that course because the 
only alternatives vvere a bloody revolution or mass satyagraha on 
an unprecedented scale, and he wanted to avoid both. 

Congress Eschews Violence And Bloody Conflict 

In fact the entire political career of Mahatma Gandhi and of 
the Congress under his leadership, has been to march towards their 
goal avoiding all violence and bloody conllict. It may w'dl be. borne 
jn mind that while the great national awakening generated by the 
Congress in Imlia brought about an unprecedented unleashing of 
mass energy and movement, fi’om which naturally, and in due 
course, flotved class awakening, class consciousness and class organi¬ 
sations, the Congress by itself, officially, never encouraged class 
antagonisms and conflicts. The main point which deterred the Con¬ 
gress from this course was the con.sideration that \'iolence and blood- 
.shed are tlve nece.ssary concomitants of preachings of class hatred. 
Following the violence of the peojile in Ramdurg State in 1939, vvhich 
followed in the wake of a jiojiular upsurge and was crushed merci¬ 
lessly by the police, and the military, Mahatma Gandhi declared: 
“It is clear warning to ail workers in the field, and everyone must 
realise that before one feels sure that the ))eople arc rightly trained 
and disciplined in non-violence, it is unwise to begin any great mass 
movement.” 

Programmatic Advance Of Congress Economic Policies 

Not that Gandhiji and the Congress w'cre not aware of the 
existence of class conflict.s. This awareness w-as always there. 
IMllowing the great depression of 192!), militant working class 
organisations grew up in Bombay, Calcutta and other industrial 
cemtres, they fought pitched strike battles against the millowners, 
and raisefl class demands which found an echo in the country and 
affected the peasantry as well. The Ciongress was ciuick to realise 
that this new trend would definitely culminate in class battles and 
violence, and in its anxiety to achieve peaceful advance, it affected, 
great advances in its economic policies. Throughout its long 
hi.story, the Indian National Congress has e-vhibited an uncanny 
capacity to react to mass urges and desires, and it soon realised 
that for India's onward march to be peaceful, the greatest advance 
will have to be registered in the agrarian sector. This, among other 
things, explains the great programmatic advances registered in Con¬ 
gress economic policies before World War II, beginning with the 
Lucknow^ Congress of 1930 and ending with the historic August 8, 
1942, meeting of the A.I.C.C. 

This approach of the Congress to India’s problems has always 
been opposed by another trend, the leftist trend as it has been 
called. Composed of different parties and splinter groups, forming. 
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and reforming, this trend, based oti class conflict and class war, has 
always challenged Congress policies and continues to do so today. 
According to it. Congress policies are refoimist, are class-collabora¬ 
tionist, and are many other things, an entire vocabulary being 
mustered to establish tlie assertion. And against Congress methods 
and organisation are posed theories of class struggle and class 
organisations. Nor is this trend such as to be ignored. It has 
persisted, has grown in strength and relapsed into weakness and 
inactivity, but has nevertheless continued. 

The Indian situation, the problems of the dire po\'erty of our 
peasantr}'^ and people, offers it fertile soil. And in the new condi¬ 
tions of todajr, after our freedom, if our develoi)ment and advance 
has to be peaceful and the conflicts are to be reconciled and ulti¬ 
mately obliterated, rather than sharpened and led to a blow-up, 
the Village Panchayats are required to play a Aery positive and 
decisive role in our countryside. In order that this task may be 
better discharged by all those interested in peaceful advance, it is 
essential that the basic approach of this rival trend be fully and 
thoroughly grasped. 

The Rival Trend: Basic Tenets Of Marxisni’Leninism 

This trend, varying in vShades and ennphasis, basically draws 
its inspirations fi\)in what is well known ns Marxism-Leninism. 
Marx, Engels and Lenin, throughout their VvU’ilings have emphasised 
that there is no question of realising their ol.)jeeti\e of cmniunpat- 
ing the masses without overthrowing tlie social and economic 
structure of the State, “that organised body of force and violence.'' 
They say that an assault on the State, which keeps together the 
structure of the exploiting socie(,y and defends it at every stage by 
the use of violence against the exploited is inevital)le. The in¬ 
evitability of violent revolution with reference to the “bourgc'ois" 
state is the essence of the teachings of Marx and Engels. Lenin 
further stressed the point and developed the idea in his book State 
and Revolution. In this work he drew pointed attention to the 
following concluding passage in the Coniviii.nist Jllanifado of Marx 
and Engels: “Communists scorn to hide their views and aims. 
They openly declare that their purposes can only be achieved by 
the forcible overthrow of the whole extant social order. Let the 
ruling class tremble at the prospect of Communist llcvolution. 
Proletarians have nothing to lose but their chains. They have a 
world to win." And then Lenin says in his State And Rcvolu- 
iion : “The necessity of systematically fostering among the masses 
this and this point of view about violent revolution lies at the root 
of the xohole of Marx and Engels' teaching." 

In his essay on Out ProgTa/imne , Lenin called upon his followers 
“to see under the disguise of ossified habits, political intrigues, 
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intricate laws and cunning theories, the class struggle, the struggle 
between, on the one hand, the various species of the possessing 
classes, and on the other hand, the mass possessing no property, 
the proletariat which leads all who possess nothing. It has made 
clear the task of the revolutionary socialist party—not to set up 
projects for the transformation of society, not to preach sermons 
to the capitalists and their admirers, about improving the position 
of the workers, not the instigation of conspiracies, but the organisa¬ 
tion of the class struggle of the proletariat and the carrying on of 
this struggle, the final aim of which is the seizure of political power 
by the proletariat and the organisation of a socialist society.” The 
leaders of revolutionary socialism, however, always emphasised that 
the proletariat could not succeed in its objective without winning 
the support of the vast masses of the e.xploited peasantry. The 
peasantry has been \'ariously described by them as the “natural 
ally of the proletariat," as “the reservoir of revolution,” etc. 

Lenin On The Role Of The Peasantry 

In fact the Mensheviks and the Bolsheviks were divided in 
Russia, among other things, on the role of the peasantry in the 
revolution against Tsardom. The Mensheviks said that reliance 
on the peasantry would be wrong as Tsardom would be backed 
not only by the landlords but also by the masses of ignorant and back¬ 
ward peasantry who looked to the Tsar with reverence and awe 
c.s the Father of the people. This feeling towards the Tsar was 
in fact present among the city working classes too, but the 
Bolsheviks were confident that in the revolutionary crisis the class 
forces arrayed against them would be in a state of confusion and 
by their own actions will alienate the goodwill that existed for them 
among the people. And then it would precisely be the ignorant 
and backward peasantry who, bec;ause of their teirible conditions, 
extreme exploitation and age-old misery, w'ould become allies of 
the proletariat and led liy it. And then, they believed, the pro¬ 
letariat as the leading driving force, united w'ith the vast masses 
of the peasantry, will crush the resistance of the autocracy. And 
history proved that the Bolsheviks were correct. 

Lenin repeatedly hammered the need to win over the peasantry. 
He said: “It would be worse than blunder, it would be a crime 
to send the vanguard into the lighting line before the class as a 
whole, the broad mass is ready to support it.” In his Problems of 
Leninism, Stalin repeats: “It is the essence of the Leninist 
leadership that the vanguard should get the rearguard to„follow, 
that the vanguard should move onward without breaking away from 
the masses. But in order that the vanguard might not break away 
from the masses, that the vanguard should lead behind it the 
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millions, there is one essential condition that is of decisive import, 
namely, that the masses themselves should become convinced from 
their own experience of the coirectness of the instructions, policy 
and slogans of the vanguard.” In order to achieve this proletarian 
hegemony, Lenin directed: “The tasks of the conscious proletariat 
consisted in a pitiless rending of the veil and the removing of all 
those numerous petty bourgeois deceits, quasi-socialistic phrases, 
infantile, naive expectations which the peasants connected with 
agrarian upheavals. Their removal must take place not in order 
to placate and pacify the peasants, but in order to awaken in the 
masses a steel-temiiered, unshakaVde and determined revolutionary 
spirit. Without this revolutionary spirit, without an obstinate and 
merciless fight of the peasant masses, confiscation (of squire’s land), 
the republic, universal, direct, equal and secret suffrage were hope¬ 
less and utopian.” 

Decisions Of The iind World Congress Of The Comintern 

With their world revolutionary perspective, the leaders of 
revolutionary socialism always viewed the huge mass of exploited 
peasantry in the colonies and semi-colonies as reservoirs of world 
revolution, who, along with the proletarians of the advanced capital¬ 
ist countries would finally ring the death-knell of world imperialism. 
The success of Marxist-Leninist strategy in the November Revolu¬ 
tion in Russia immensely strengthened their forces. Lenin lost no 
time in collecting together all the Communist and national revolu¬ 
tionary elements from all over the world and formed the Communist 
international, better known as the Comintern. The following deci¬ 
sion was arrived by this International as early as 1922, in its second 
World Congress, about work in the colonies : “The Communist 
International should form temporaiy understandings, even alli¬ 
ances, with the bourgeois democracy of the colonies and the back¬ 
ward countries, but not merge with it, unconditionally preserving 
the independence of the proletarian movement, even in its mosi 
embryonic form. We, as Communists, must and will support 
bourgeois emancipation movement in the colonial countries only 
in those ca.ses when these movements are really revolutionary, 
when their representatives will not hinder us in educating and 
organising the peasantry and the large masses of the exploited in 
the revolutionary spirit.” 

Decisions On The Peasant Question Of The IVth 
Congress Of Comintern 

The IVth Congress of the International, held in 1923, called 
upon its adherents “to do their utmost to win over the rural work¬ 
ing masses in accordance with the following instructions : 
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“(1) The mass of the rural proletarians and the poor peasants 
who do not possess enough land and must work part of the time 
for wages or are exploited in any other way by the big landlords 
or capitalists, can be freed from their present servitude and from 
want, which are inevitable under capitalism only by a proletarian 
revolution. This revolution will confiscate tlie land of the big land¬ 
lords and all the means of production wdthout compensation, putt¬ 
ing them at the disposal of the Avorkers, Avho Avill establish the 
Soviet State of the i)roletarians and working peasants in lieu of 
the government of the big landowners and the capitalists, thus 
paving the wa}" to communism.” 

“(2) In the struggle against the government of the big land- 
owners and the eapitalisls, the ])ooi peasants and .small holders are 
the natural allies of the industrial and agricultural proletariat. By 
joiniiig in the struggle of the proletariat, in the cities and the rural 
districts they will conti’ibute to a great extent to the overthrow of the 
bourgeois state; while the urban i)roietariat seizes power and confis¬ 
cates the means of production of the bourgeoisie, the rural proletariat 
and the poor jteasantry take possession of the land, drive away the 
big landowners and put an end to the domination of the agrarians 
and the bourgeoisie in the countiy.” 

After saA'ing that for this end it is necessary to remove ‘re¬ 
formist’ influence over the peasantry and strengthen the Communist 
Party, the IVth Congres.s goes on to suggest the methods and tactics 
of work among the peasantry, calling uitoii its adherents to “bo at the 
head of every struggle of the agricultuial ma.sses against the ruling 
cla.sses. Linking up with the e\'cryday demands of these workers 
under the capitalist system the Communist Party brings together the 
scattered forces of the rural working class, stimulat(!s its will to fight, 
.supports the struggle by bi'inging into it the foi'ces of the industrial 
proletariat and indicates new ways and methods leading to the re¬ 
volution.” 

Referring to colonial countries, and India particularly, the IVth 
Congress declared: “In the Colonial countries with an oppressed 
native population the national liberation struggle is conducted either 
by the entire iwpulation, as for in.stance in Turkey (in such a case 
the struggle of the oppressed i)ea.santry against the big landlords will 
inevitably begin after the \'ictorious solution of the national struggle) 
or the feudal landlords are allied with the imperialist robbers, as for 
instance in India, where the social struggle of the oppre.ssed peasants 
coincides with the national liberation .struggle.” The Congress laid 
down the following for dealing with ‘native feudal intere.st allied with 
the imperialist robbers’: “Territories with strong sursdvals of feuda¬ 
lism, where the bourgeois revolution has not fully accomplished its 
task and where the big landowners still enjoy feudal rights and pri- 
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vileges, these rights and privileges must be brushed aside in the 
course of the struggle for the land which in this case is of paramount 
importance.” 

The Krestmtern-*-lnternational Peasant Council 

In the same year, in Autumn 1923, the leaders fif the Communist 
International created the International Peasant Council, the Kres- 
tintern. This body further amplified the strategy and tactics of the 
revolutionary peasant movement. It fixed its aim as the emanci¬ 
pation of the toiling peasantry from all the exploitation and oppres¬ 
sion to which it was subjected. According to the Krestintern, the 
form of peasant exploitation varied in different countries, e.g., (i) 
Oppression and survivals of feudalism and serfdom; (ii) the Mer¬ 
chant Capitalists; (iii) The Capitalist Banks, these being supplement¬ 
ed in certain areas by cruel and severe national oppression. The 
Krestintern said; The varying conditions, the various types of ene¬ 
mies against wdiich the fight has to be conducted, the varying 
demands which have to be put forward, would seem to render it im¬ 
possible to unite the peiisantry in a single struggle and subordinate 
them to common aims and a single leadership. After discussing the 
difficulties, the Krestintern arrived at the (■onclusion that they existed 
only on the surface and that all these various forms of exploitation 
have much in common. They are all equally subject to the exploita¬ 
tion of the imperialist bourgeosie, which under the conditions obtain¬ 
ing, was the principal and predominating form of capital which sub¬ 
ordinates to itself all other forms. The Krestintern divided the re¬ 
volutionary peasant movement in different countries in the following 
three groups: 

(i) The colonial and semi-colonial countries in Asia and Africa, 
e.g., China, India, Korea, Indonesia, Syria, Mesopatamia, Arabia, 
Egypt, Morocco, Tunisia, etc. 

(ii) The agrarian countries of Central EurojK* and Balkans, e.g., 
Poland, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Hungary, Bulgaria, Greece, etc. 

(iii) The countries of capitalist Europe and America, e.g., Ger¬ 
many, France, Sweden, Norway, U.S.A., Canada, etc. 

Referring to the first category of countries, it w^as pointed out 
that here merchant capital is the exploiter. It forces down the prices 
of agricultural products through monopolies and inflates the price of 
manufactured goods. In this process of exploitation, merchant capi¬ 
tal serves in the intei’est of and acts as the agent of finance capital, 
which wants first of all cheap raw material and then the highest pos¬ 
sible profits from the sale of its finished products. This very finance- 
capital, the Krestintern said, is the principal and mortal enemy of the 
proletariat, and thus is created a community of interests between the 
proletariat and the peasantry and the necessity for a close alliance 
between them against the imperialist bourgeoisie and all other 
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oppressors. At the same time, in these colonies, national oppression 
by imperialism brings suffering to other classes—^the national bour¬ 
geoisie, the urban middle class, the intellectuals, etc. 

Strategy Of Revolutionary Peasant Movement In Colonies 

From this basic analysis was worked out the strategy of the re¬ 
volutionary peasant mo\'ement for countries like India. It was laid 
down that the peasant organisations should place the national ques¬ 
tions in the forefront of their revolutionary work. Thus was seen 
the possibility of united opposition to imperialism. The peasant 
organisations were, however, warned that in fighting foreign im¬ 
perialism jointly with the bourgeoisie, they should not tone down or 
ignore the differences in the interest of the peasantry on the one 
hand, and bourgeoisie and landlords on the other. Therefore, 
"placing the national struggle in the forefront of their revolutionary 
work, and while striving to bz'ing all classes and strata of the popu¬ 
lation which have not yet compromised with the imperialists into the 
struggle, the leaders of peasant movement in the East must establish 
peasant organisations independent of the leadership and influence of 
the bourgeoisie. They must explain to the peasants that their in¬ 
terests differ from those of the bourgeoisie and the big landlords.” 

Lenin's interest In Indian Peasantry 

When Krestintern was constituted and took these decisions, 
Lenin was already laid low by illness and was unable to react to 
events, but it is known that he took deep interest in the newspaper 
reports of the work of the Conference. Indeed, more than one evi¬ 
dence is available of the great interest which Lenin took in the possi¬ 
bilities of a revolutionary peasant movement in India. Dr. Bhu- 
pendra Datta has recorded that when, as an Indian revolutionary in 
exile, he went to Moscow in 1921 on invitation from the Comintern, 
and submitted a ‘Thesis’ to Lenin for his perusal through Comrade 
Rakosi, Lenin sent him the following note: ‘‘I have read your thesis. 
We should not discu.ss about the social classes. I think we should 
abide by my thesis on colonial question. Gather statistical facts 
about Peasant Leagues if they exist in India. 


1 Dialectics of Land Economics of India, Op. cit., Preface, Page iii. Dr. Datta ha« 
also given the following anecdote relating to Lenin’s attitude to India : “In 1920, 
a band of noted Indian nationalists composed of the exiled Kumara Mahendra 
Pratap of Hathras, Prof. M. Barkatullah, Shri Trimul Acharya and others visited 
Lenin, Mahendra Pratap asked that great man whether he had read his pamphlets 
on "Religion of Love" sent beforehand. Lenin answered in the affirmative. When 
asked to express his reaction about it, Lenin answered : "Religion would not 
save the Indian people. Tolstoy and others like him tried the same thing in 
Russia but failed. Go back to India and preach class-struggle, and the road to 
freedom of India will be nearer." Then hearing that amongst the Visitors there 
was one who had sprung from the peasant stock. Lenin turned his back to 
those bourgeois-revolutionaries, and inlerrogated that man named Ibrahim (he 
was Prof. Barkatullah’s servant—author) for half an hour about the condition oi 
the peasantry of the Punjab.*’ (pp. Ui-iv). 
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We have come across another reference by Lenin to India in an 
article by Afred Rosmer entitled “Moscow in Lenin's Days: 
1920-21.Rosmer refers to the “relatively numerous” Indian dele¬ 
gation at the Second Congress of the Comintern in 1921, “headed 
by a capable man, Manabendra Nath Roy.” Roy, according to Ros¬ 
mer, advanced the line that though the “Indian bourgeoisie” had a 
programme of national demands, ^^et the Indian Communists must 
fight against it, as against British Imperialism, since the former was 
also an exploiter. Rosmer records; “Patiently Lenin rei^lied to him 
explaining that for a longer or shorter period of time the Indian Com¬ 
munist Party would be a small party with but few members, having 
onl}'^ weak resources, incapable of reaching, on the basis of its pro¬ 
gramme and by means of its own activity, a substantial number of 
peasants and worker’s. On the other hand, on the basis of demand 
for national independence, it would be possible to mobilise large 
masses—experience had already demonstrated that amply—and it 
was only in the course of this struggle that the Indian Communist 
Party would foi’ge and develop its oj'ganisation to the point where it 
would be in a position, once national demands were satisfied, to 
attack the Indian boui^geoisie.” 

Late M. N. Roy's Early Attempts 

It would appear that soon after the final line was decided about 
revolutionary work in colonial countries like India at the early Con¬ 
gresses of the Communist International, the late M. N. Itoy took 
energetic steps to establish links with Indian revolutionaries and 
sympathisers. Pamphlets and manifestoes about this line for Indian 
revolution were distributed as early as 1922, at the 37th Session of 
the Indian National Congress at Gaya. This first group was, how¬ 
ever, roped in the Cawnpore Bolshevik Conspiracy case of 1924-25, 
wherein S. A. Dange, Muzaffar Ahmad, Shaukat IJsmani and some 
others were tried and sentenced. A determined group was ne\'er- 
theless formed and started Avork among the working classes and the 
peasantry. By 1927, the groups formed in different provinces of 
India created a Workers and Peasants Party and met in Conference in 
Meerut. Alarmed at these developments, and at the huge strike 
battles^ in the textile and jute mills and the railways, the British 

1 The New International, published from New York, issue of Summer, 1955. Mr. 
Rosmer, according to the editorial note over his article, is one of the founders 
of the' Comintern. Apparently differences developed later and Rosmer broke 
away, (See pp. 108-109). 

2 Towards the end of 1927 there was a railway strike at Kharagporc near Calcutta. 
In 1928 a strike broke out in the Tata Iron and Steel Works involving about 18,000 
workers. More important still was the great textile strike in Bombay, involving 
about 80,000 workers which dragged on for about six months. Following this 
there was a strike in the workshop of the East Indian Railway at Lillooah near 
Calcutta in which 10,000 workers were involved, in the Tin Plate Company at 
Jamshedpur in which 4.000 workers were involved, in the Oil & Petrol Works 
at Budge Budge in which 5,000 workers were involved, and also the great Jute 
strike in and about Calcutta involving about 2,00.000 workers. There was another 
Textile General Strike in Bombay in 1929, and a big strike of railway workers 
on the G.I.P. Railway. 
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Government again swooped down, arrested the leaders and launched 
the famous Merrut Conspiracy Case in 1928-29. 

The Vlth Congress Of The Comintern On The Peasant 
Question in Colonies 

In 1928, the Communist International made another major pro¬ 
nouncement on the question of revolution in colonies. The occasion 
was the Vlth Congress of the Communist International where Otto 
Kussinin’s Thesis^ on problems of Colonial Revolution was adopted. 
This Thesis was adopted as against another Thesis by the late M. N. 
Roy, famous in Communi.st phraseology as the “Decolonisation 
Thesis," and it was after this that late Roy broke away from the Com¬ 
intern. The Vlth World Congress Thesis said : “The basic tasks of 
the Indian Communists consist in struggle against British imperi¬ 
alism for the emanicipation of the country, for destruction of all relics 
of feudalism, for the agrarian revolution and for establishment of the 
dictatorship of the p)roletariat and peasantry in the form of a Soviet 
republic. These tasks can be successfully carried out only when 
there will be created a powerful Communist Party, which will be able 
to place itself at the head of the wide masses of the working class, 
peasantry and all the toilers, and to lead them in the struggle against 
the feudal-imperialist bloc." The Indian Communists were directed 
to “unmask the national reformism of the Indian National Congress 
and oppose all the phrases of the Swarajists, Gandhi.sls, etc., about 
passive resistance, with the irreconcilable slogan of struggle for the 
emancipation of the country and the expulsion of the imperialists."^ 

And now the Vlth World Congress directives for wmrk among 
the peasantry.* “In relation to the peasantry and pea.sant organi- 
.sations, the Indian Communists are faced above all with the task of 
acquainting the w'idest strata of the peasantry w'ith the general de¬ 
mands of the Party in the agrarian question, for which purpose the 


1 Revolutionary Movement in the Colonies and Semi-colonies, People’s Publishin/? 
House, Bombay, 1948. 

2 Ibid, pp. 56-56. 

3 The following evolution of the character of the colonial peasantry by the Vlth 
World Congress Thesis would be found interesting : “The peasantry, along witii 
the proletariat and in the character of its ally, represents a driving force ol the 
revolution. The irnniense inany-millioned peasant mass constitutes the over¬ 
whelming majority of the population even in the most developed colonies (In 
some colonics it is some 90 per cent of the population). The many millions of 
starving tenant-cultivators, petty peasants, oppressed by want and groaning under 
all kinds of pre-capitalist and capitalist forms of exploitation, a considerable por¬ 
tion of them deprived of the possibility of cultivation even on the lands that they 
rent, thrown out from the process of production and slowly dying from famine 
and disease, village agricultural labourers—all these are the allies of the pro¬ 
letariat in the village. The peasantry can only achieve its emancipation under 
the leadership of the proletariat but the proletariat can only lead the bourgeois- 
democratic revolution to victory in union with the peasantry.” (Ibid, p. 30). 
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Party must work out an agrarian programme of action. Through 
workers connected with the village, as well as directly, the Com¬ 
munist must stimulate the struggle of the peasantry for partial 
demands, and in the process of struggle organise peasant unions. It 
is essential to pay particular attention to make sure that the newly- 
created peasant organisations do not fall under the influence of ex¬ 
ploiting strata in the village. It is necessary to give to the existing 
peasant organisations a concise programme of concrete demands and 
to support the activities of the peasants through demonstrations of 
workers in the town.’’^ 

"A Revolutionary Settlement Of The Peasant Question" 

What, in fact, the Comintern Thesis advocated was “a re¬ 
volutionary settlement of the peasant question.” Such a settlement 
was necessary and essential because “The bourgeoisie of China, India 
and Egypt is by its immediate interest, so closely bound up wdth 
landlordism, with usury capital and with the exploitation of the 
peasant masses in general, that it takes its stand not only against the 
agrarian revolution but also against every decisive agrarian re- 
form.”2 And so it directed the Communists in the colonies to always 
bear in mind that “The Proletariat can achieve its leading role in re¬ 
lation to the peasantry only under the conditions of unflinching 
struggle for its partial demands, for complete carrying through of the 
agrarian revolution, and only if it will lead the struggle of the wide 
masses of the peasantry for a revolutionary settlement of the agrarian 
question.”® 

Indian National Movement Steers Clear Of This Path Of Violence 

The Indian National Movement steered clear of this path of re¬ 
volution based on violence and adopted an entirely new technique 
and method of achieving its objectives consistent with India’s genius 
and its unique and ancient traditions. There were sceptics, and 
their number was not inconsiderable, who doubted the efficacy of 
non-violence and Mahatma Gandhi’s methods for liberating India 
from the clutches of a mighty Empire. To them violence and force 
seemed inevitable and natural for achieving the objective. But the 
miracle did happen, and on August 15,1947, it was revealed that non¬ 
violence is efficacious enough to win the freedom of a huge sub¬ 
continent like India from the mighty British Empire which held it in 


1 Ibid, p. 56. 

2 The Thesis, in fact, goes further: “It (the bourgeoisie-author) is 

without foundation, that even the mere open formulation of the atranan q - 
tlon will stimulate and accelerate the growth of the process of 
fermentation In the peasant masses. Thus the reformist bourg^isie hardly dare, 
to decide to approacb practically this basic urgent question. 

* IMd. p, ao. 
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its ocotopus grip for more than a century and a half. The question is 
naturally asked that if bloodshed and violence can be avoided in 
getting freedom from a foreign yoke, it should be still easier to solve 
the internal problems through the same non-violent methods and 
avoid class war and bloody conflicts. Indeed, years ago, in 1934, 
Jawaharlal Nehru thus expressed him.self on the question in 
his Autobiography : “.... But, in theory, if it is possible to bring 
about a great political change by a non-violent technique, why should 
it not be equally possible to allect a radical social change by this 
method? If we can get political freedom and the elimination of 
British Imperialism from India non-violently, Avhy should we not also 
solve the problem of the feudal princes and landlords and other 
social problems in the same way and establish a Socialist State.” 

Communist Attack On Mahatma Gandhi & The Congress 

Insistence of the Congress to stick to the peaceful technique of 
Mahatma Gandhi earned for it .some of the most severe criticisms to 
which it has been subjected during its long history. This, in fact, 
has been one of the main burdens of ('omniunist propaganda in India. 
Rajini Palme Dutt, the British Communist leader known for his great 
hand in the develoi)mevit of the Communist movements in India and 
its policie.s, in his book Iiidia Today, published in 1941-42, said; “The 
agrarian revolution cannot be side-stepped. It is the main driving 
force of change and the foundation stone of new India.” Having 
always regarded the Indian National Congress, and its leadership, as 
representing the intere.sts of the Indian capitalists, Rajini Palme Dutt 
obsenmd: “The unwillingness of the Indian bourgeoisie to accept the 
necessity of the abolition of landlordi.sm is governed, not only by the 
identity of interests and close inter-connection with the landed class, 
but also by the fear that the agr-ai ian revolution would release social 
forces, would sweep away their own c]a.ss privileges and the whole 
basis of capitalist property ownership and exploitation.” In fact, Mr. 
Palme Dutt got so M'orkccI up again.st the Congress leadership that he 
charged it of acting “as a chanjiel of imperialist influence.” He ob¬ 
served; “We have .seen the vacillating role of the Indian bourgeoisie, 
which is in profound conflict with the British bourgeoisie, which 
looks to the future of India as an independent nation and has played 
a powerful, even dominant, i)art in the national movement; yet at the 
same time, in fear at each advance of the mass struggle, has again and 
again acted as a brake on the national movement and reached its 
temporary bargains with imperialism.” 

Rise Of Socialist Tendencies In The National Movement 

We would like it to be borne in mind that in this discussion, we 
are not concerned with parties and politics as such, but with the 
trends which appeared in the national movement and became power- 
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ful. The Communists, though possessed of a well-laid revolutionary 
programme of extremism, based upon their appraisal of the role of 
different classes in Indian society, never became very powerful in the 
national movement in pre-Independence India. They, nevertheless, 
were successful in generating interest among the intellectual classes 
and the national ranks in socialism and the Soviet Union. Socialist 
literature study groups were formed in different cities. One such 
group was formed in Bombay in 1924, and the late Vithalbhai J. Patel 
was one of its patrons. .Tawaharlal Nehru visited the Soviet 
Union in 1927, and his writings and pronouncements after his return 
popularised socialist ideas. During the years 1927-1929, Shri Nehru 
and Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose, in fact, headed a great Naujawan 
Bharat Sabha movement, about which Netaji has said in his book 
The Indian Struggle-. “There is no doubt that the Sabha developed a 
frankly socialistic tendency.”^ Referring to his activities during 
this period, Nehru says in his Autobiography : “I wanted to spread 
the ideology of socialism, especially among Congress workers and 
the intelligentsia.” 

Formation Of The Congress Sodalist Party Based On 
Marxism And Gass Struggle 

In subsequent years, after the Civil Disobedience movements of 
1930-31, and 1932, there grew up a marked dissatisfaction in national 
ranks against Gandhian techniques of conducting the movement and 
his emphasis on non-violence. There was intense introspection and 
heart-searching within the ranks of the nationalist movement, and 
this new socialistic consciousness expressed itself by the formation of 
the Congress Socialist Party in May 1934 in Patna under the Chair¬ 
manship of Acharya Narendra Deo. This new Party took its stand 
on principles of revolutionary socialism and class war. One of the 
founders, ideologists and foremost leaders of this Party, Shri Jai Pra- 
kash Narain, wrote in the Congress Socialist (the weekly organ of 
the Congress Socialist Party) in 1935, a series of articles entitled 
“Fifty Years”. Shri Narain was also the General Secretary of the 
Party, and special importance attaches to his pronouncements. He 
listed the following handicaps of the national leadership: 

(1) Its incapacity for any class action against imperialism; 

(2) Its incapacity for leading the middle classes to revolutionary 
action. 


1 Shri Nehru also says : “The Workers’ trade union movement was ideologically 
definitely socialist, and so were the majority of the Youth leagues. A vague con¬ 
fused socialism was already part of the atmosphere in India when I returned 
from Europe in December 1927, and even earlier than that there were many 
Independent socialists. This tendency was strengthened in India, as in Europe 
and America, by developments in the Soviet Union and particularly the Five- 
Year Plan.” (Autobiography). 
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He said that both these incapacities were demonstrated during 
the Civil Disobedience Movements, and observed: “If the leadership 
is not in a position to take class action against imperialism, it cannot 
naturally lead the other classes into action.” He warned against 
“mere futile sentimentalism, mere wooden worship,” and pleaded 
for “restless questioning, ruthless evaluation and a bold leap ahead.” 
One year later, in 1936, at its Merrut Conference, the Party adopted 
Marxism as its guide to action and accepted the dictatorship of the 
proletariat as the means to establish socialism in India.^ 

Netaji Bose Propounds A New Party Programme In 1933 

The suspension of the second Civil Disobedience Movement by 
Gandhiji in May 1933, when he was released and went on a three 
weeks’ fast for self-purification, caused dissatisfaction among many 
top-ranking figures in the national movement. The late Vithalbhai 
J. Patel and Netaji Subhas Bose, who were convalescing at Vienna, 
issued a manifesto strongly criticising this decision and called for “a 
more radical policj^ and leadershii).” Netaji Bose advocated the for¬ 
mation of a new full-fledged Party with a clear ideology, programme 
and plan of action. He also gave an outline of the programme of 
such a Party. The following are some of its main points : 

1. The Party will stand for the interest of the masses, that is, 
of the peasants, workers, etc., and not for the vested interests, that is, 
the landlords, capitalists and money-lending classes. 

2. It will stand for the complete political and economic libera¬ 
tion of the Indian people. 

3. It will believe in a sound system of state-planning for the re¬ 
organisation of the agricultural and industrial life of the country. 

4. It will seek to build up a new social structure on the basis*of 
the village communities of the past, that were ruled by the village 
“Panch” and will strive to break down existing social barriers like 
caste. 

5. It will seek to establish a new monetary and credit system in 
the light of the theories and experiments that have been and are 
current in the modern world. 

1 The Statement on Party’s Nature, Tasks and Programme, adopted by the Meerut 
Conference on January 20, 1936, said : “The immediate task before us is to 
develop the national movement into a real anti-imperialist movement—a move¬ 
ment aiming at freedom from foreign power and the native system of exploita¬ 
tion. For this it is necessary to wean the anti-imperialist elements in the Con¬ 
gress away from its present bourgeois leadership and to bring them under the 
leadership of revolutionary socialism. This task can be accomplished only J£ 
there is within the Congress an organised body of Marxian socialists.” And 
further : “It follows that the Party’s own programme must be a Marxist one; 
otherwise the Party will fail to fulfil its task and leadership. Marxism atone can 
guide the anti-imperialist forces to their ultimate victory. Party members must, 
therefore, fully understand the technique of revolution, the theory and practice 
of class struggle, the nature of the State and the processes leading to the socialist 
society.” 
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6. It will seek to abolish landlordism and introduce a uniform 
land-tenure system for the whole of India. 

Gmgress Stand (hi Private Property And Class War In 1934 

In the middle of 1934, “in view of the loose talk about the confis¬ 
cation of private property and necessity of class war,” the Congress 
Working Committee thought it necessary to clarify its stand. Meet¬ 
ing under Dr. Rajendra Prasad, then President of the Indian 
National Congress, the Working Committee reminded Congressmen 
that the Karachi Resolution on Fundamental Rights “neither con¬ 
templates confiscation of private property without just cause or com¬ 
pensation, nor advocacy of class war. The Working Committee is 
further of the opinion that confiscation and class war are contrary to 
the Congress creed of non-violence.” 

Jdi Prakash Narain And Other Leftists Attack 
Gandhism And Congress 

The left forces, however, continued to grow and subjected 
Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress leadership to severe criticism. 
In a pamphlet entitled Why Socialism, published in 1935-36, which 
became verj'^ popular and was widely read, Shri Jai Prakash Narain 
observed: “Gandhiji’s Views are essentially what in socialist history 
is known as reformism. Its language is Indian but its substance is 
international. The chief interest of reformism lies in maintaining 
the established order of society. Reforming is intended not in secur¬ 
ing social justice but in covering up the ugly fissures of society.” Mr. 
Achyut Patwardhan, another prominent Congress Socialist leader, 
wrote in his Party organ. The Congress Socialist, in 1939 that 
Gandhiji rejects “the abolition of private property,” and that the 
Gandhians “avoid a recognition of the reality of the class struggle and 
the necessity of taking up a decisive stand with the exploited against 
the exploiters.” Mr. Patwardhan further observed: “Neutrality in 
class conflicts often makes the Gandhians throw their weight on the 
wrong side.” 

Another recognised and respected champion of the Kisan cause 
in India, the late Swami Sahjanand Saraswati, the first President of 
the All India Kisan Sabha and famous Bihar leader, thus satiri¬ 
cally expressed his reaction against Gandhiji’s policy of non-violence 
in his book in Hindi Kranti aur Sanyxikt Morcha (Revolution and 
the United Front): “Neither a mass struggle nor a united front is 
possible till Gandhiji is the leader. In the evening of his life he 
cannot part with his dearest thing—non-violence. In fact, one might 
think that he does not want freedom, he wants only non-violence. His 
main object is non-violence, etc—” 
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The Formation Of The Ail-India Kisan Sabha: 

Late Swami Sahjanand's Lead 

In 1935, following the policy of United Front laid down by the 
Vllth World Congress of the Communist International to meet the 
rising menace of fascism, the Indian Communists, who till then had 
kept away from the national movement, denouncing it as reformist 
and capitulatory, decided to work in cooperation with the National 
Congress. This move strengthened the forces standing for class war 
and leftist policies. And in April 193G, on the occasion of the Luck¬ 
now Congress, an important step was taken towards organising and 
conducting the peasant movement and struggles on the basis of class 
struggle. Under the Presidentship of Swami Sahjanand Saraswati, 
the first All India Kisan Sabha was set up. 

The Lucknow Session of the All India Kisan Sabha thus defined 
the object and the main task of the Kisan movement: “The object of 
the Kisan movement is to secure complete freedom from economic 
exploitation and the achievement of full economic and political power 
for the peasants and all other exploited classes. The main task of 
the Kisan movement shall be the organisation of peasants to fight for 
their immediate political and economic demands in order to prepare 
them for their emancipation from every form of exploitation. The 
Kisan movement stands for the achievement of ultimate economic 
and political power for the producing masses through its active par¬ 
ticipation in the national struggle for winning complete indepen¬ 
dence.” 

The Sabha issued a manifesto, which, among other things, dec¬ 
lared: “The kisans all over the country are becoming more and more 
conscious, politically and economically, of their basic j)roblem. The 
All India Kisan Sabha is an expression of this awakening among the 
peasantry. They have at last realised that they must fashion out 
their own militant class organisations if they are to make any 

substantial advance towards their goal.It represents and speaks 

and fights for all those who live by the cultivation of the soil. 
All the different strata among the kisans will have to combine and 
fight for the removal of all fetters imposed by British Imperialism 
and its allies, the landlords.” 

Second Session (H The A. I. K. S. At Faizpur 

This first session of the All India Kisan Sabha (A.I.K.S.) formu¬ 
lated a Charter of Kisan Demands which, in effect, was a full-throated 
programme of agrarian revolution. It, among others, demanded the 
abolition of the zamindari system without compensation. The’second 
session of the A.I.K.S. was held at Faizpur in December 1936, along- 
with the annual session of the Indian National Congress, under the 
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presidentship of Prof. N. G. Kanga. He referred in his address to 
the “limitless and heartless persecution” of the kisans by “the zamin- 
dars and their lakhs of unscrupulous functionaries.” He demanded 
that this “growing persecution” and “criminal drain and w'aste,” 
must be stopped by ending the system. He hailed “the growing num¬ 
ber of courageous comrades and the progressively growing class 
consciousness of the majority of our kisans.” He said: “Our move¬ 
ment has the great advantage over our enemies of being able to 
generate and engender the class consciousness of the masses which 
can and will triumph over the armed battalions of our enemies.” He 
said that their task was to fight British imperialism and Indian feu¬ 
dalism and so “we have to organise ourselves so intensively, so class 
consciously and so determinedly as to be able to carry on our double¬ 
sided struggle to a successful end.” The B^aizpur Session of the 
A.I.K.S. reiterated the Charter of Kisan Demands after which Swami 
Sahjanand Saraswati, now the Sabha’s General Secretary, issued a 
long list of instructions to the Kisan workers of the country with a 
view to helping them to oi-ganise “the kisans in their daily struggles 
against economic exploitation and political oppression.” He said that 
“the fundamental and minimum demands of the peasantry,” accord¬ 
ing to the Faizpur decisions of the A.I.K.S., “could best be achieved 
by advancing day-to-day struggle of the kisans through the medium 
of their class organisations.” Another prominent leader of the Kisan 
Sabha, Shri Indulal Yajnik, in his writings of the times strongly ad¬ 
vocated the organisation of class struggles of the peasantry with a 
view to ending all exploitation. 

Kisan Sabha Adopts The Red Flag 

Soon after, in July 1937, at its meeting at village Niyamatpur in 
district Gaya, the All India Kisan Committee adopted the Red flag as 
its flag. It would appear that an increasing number of Provincial 
and District units of the Sabha had adopted t he Red flag as their flag, 
and the All India body welcomed “this spontaneous expression of tiie 
class solidarity of our peasantry with our workers through this great 
symbol”, and directed that the peasants “stand firm by the Red flag 
and hoist it at all their peasant gatherings and ceremonies.”^ This 


1 In a long statement issued on the subject, the Niyamatpur A.I.K.C. said : “The 
Red flag which has come to be recognised all the world over as the symbol of 
international solidarity and unity of the proletariat and the peasantry, has new 
come to endear itself not only to the industrial workers but also to the grow¬ 
ing number of class-conscious, oppressed peasantry of India. Moreover, in all 
the countries all the exploited classes have today come to attach special signific¬ 
ance in their struggle against the fascist menace to this great emblem of revolt 
against all systems of exploitation and oppression... .All lovers of freedom and 
rebels against oppression of man by man will, wc hope, realise the great con¬ 
tribution the adoption of this Red flag can make to the growth of and streng¬ 
thening of the desired class consciousness, international outlook and militant 
anti-imperialist fer\^our of our masses.” 
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new Kisan movement, which for the first time in Indian history had 
an all-India character, gained great momentum soon after its birth, 
and in some provinces, notably in Bihar, under the leadership of the 
late Swami Sahjanand Saraswati, it came to wield great influence^ 
over the peasant masses and actually came in conflict with the Con¬ 
gress Ministries, which were then in office under the Government of 
India Act of 1935. Huge kisan marches, comprising lakhs of kisans, 
were organised in front of the Government Secretariat at Patna, 
Lucknow, etc. Innumerable kisan struggles and strikes for some 
immediate demands were fought all over the country. It was a new 
type of peasant awakening the like of which had never been wit¬ 
nessed before. Almost all its leaders at the All-India and the Provin¬ 
cial levels were Congressmen, and the que.stion of indiscipline within 
the organisation naturally cropped up. 7'hc question, indeed, exer¬ 
cised the mind of Mahatma Gandhi, who criticised this trend towards 
violent solutions of problems in the columns of the Harijan. The 
Congress Working Committee also had to i)ass certain resolutions on 
the subject and Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, President of the conse¬ 
cutive Lucknow and r’'aizpui' Sessions of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress, issued a number of statements defining the relationships bet- 
w’een this new Kisan Sabha trend and the Congress. 

The Ilird (Comilla) Session Of The A.I.K.S. 

Meeting at Calcutta in October 1937, the All India Kisan Com¬ 
mittee issued an angry rejoinder against some elements within the 
Congress who were advocating the abolition of zamindari with com¬ 
pensation. In many subsequent meetings and conferences the All 
India Kisan Committee and Sabha reiterated the firm demand for the 
abolition of landlordism without compensation, declared its firm faith 
in the doctrine of class struggle and agi-arian revolution and 
denounced the “cla.ss collaborationist” tendencies of Gandhi Seva 
Sangh and some top-mo.st Congress leaders, including Mahatma 
Gandhi. The thii’d Se.ssion of the A.l.K.S. was held at Comilla. East 
Bengal, in 1938, Swami Sahjanand again presiding, and by April 1939, 
when the fourth Session of the Sabha met at Gaya under the presi¬ 
dentship of Acharya Narendra Deo, its membership had reached the 
figure of eight lakhs. With this membership, and with the huge 
rally of over 3 lakh peasants at the Open Session of the Sabha at 
Gaya, the A.I.K.S. was recognised as the organisation next in in¬ 
fluence to the Indian National Congress. 

1 Determined kisan battles for the redress of sonte immediate grievances of the 
peasants were fought in almost all the provinces of India. Beside^, the Bihar 
bakoshi land ftaUmjraha, mention may be made of the Kisan Morcha in Punjab, 
the struggle of the Haris in Sind, the Ghalladher aatyagraha in N.W.F.P., the 
Kisan statyagrahus in various parts of Kistna district in Andhra, the struggle of 
the poor peasants in Gujerat. the* zamindars-ki-san quarrels over Sir lands in UP 
etc. ' ■’ 
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World War If: The 1942 Quit India Movement 

After the Second World War started, composed as the 
A.I.K.S. was of different parties and groups, each of whom followed 
different approaches and policies towards it, the Sabha's unity was 
soon broken up. The fifth Session of the Sabha met at Palassa 
(Andhra) in April 1940, under the presidentship of Rahula San- 
krityayana. The Communists, who from the very beginning had 
taken a leading part in the formulation of Sabha policies and its or¬ 
ganisation, had by now become dominant in the A.I.K.S. With the 
German attack upon the Soviet Union, the Communist policy towards 
War changed from one of hostility to support, and this resulted in a 
final split in the organi.sation at its Vlth Session at Bihta in 1941. 

We are, however, not concerned with these details. What we 
seek to point out is that the protagonists of class war and a revolu¬ 
tionary solution of the land tiuestion became a persistent and power¬ 
ful force within the national movement. Mahatma Gandhi, and the 
Congress, however, always took a well-defined, determined and 
decisive stand against these trends, on account of which, in the 
cataclysmic years that followed leading to India’s independence in 
1947, the national movement, by and large, remained within 
peaceful channels and away from bloody conflicts, and ultimately 
succeeded in wresting power from unwilling alien hands. 

Socialist Leaders Advocate Resort To Arms 

This is not to say, however, that forces which did not basically 
subscribe to the Congress creed lay completely dormant in the 
pre-Independence years. Under the ‘Quit India’ and ‘Do or Die’ 
call of Mahatma Gandhi in August 1042, India’s fight for freedom 
and the bravery of its masses I’eached unprecedented heights. This 
great uj^surge was most intense in Western Bihar and Eastern U.P., 
areas where the Kisan movement during pre-war years had become 
most militant under the influence of militant Kisan Sabhas. The Aug¬ 
ust 1942 upsurge w'as soon suppressed by the British with an iron 
hand, but a group of Congressmen and Socialists, under the leadership 
of Shri Jai Prakash Narain who had escaped from the Hazaribagh 
Jail, attempted to carry on the movement under their own slogans 
and specific forms of struggle. During his underground period, 
Jai Prakash issued a number of “Letters to All Fighters for 
Freedom”. In the Third Letter he advocated the “simultaneous 
building up of units of free government in both town and country 
and protection of these from attack.” The pattern of struggle 
envisaged by Jai Prakash included “a total industrial strike”, and 
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“the taking over of zamindari lands by peasants.” Shri Jai Prakash, 
in fact, advocated resort to aiTns to fight the British.^ 

The Congress leadership, soon after it was released from 
Ahmednagar Fort in June 1945, through a resolution of the 
Congress Working Committee, disapproved of the dislocation, 
secrecy, and the general spirit of violence that was seen in the 
country following the ‘Quit India’ cry of 1942. To these Shrimati 
Aruna Asaf Ali and Shri Achyut Patwardhan, both leaders of the 
violent phase, and till then in hiding, issued a rejoinder. They said, 
‘ With regard to non-violence, Congx'ess policy has been mainly 
pragmatic. From time to time it has defined its scope within 

limits of practicability.Conditions of unprovoked military 

and police aggression, however, create situations which are by no 
means easy to cope with. The resister has often only two alter¬ 
natives : To resist Avith all his might in Avhatever manner seems 
practicable or to submit under the severest test.”2 

The Violent Atmosphere After World War H 

The atmosphere in tbe country was surcharged. Things had 
reached the boiling point. Stories about the heroic and courageous 
fight of the Indian National Army on India's eastern borders against 
British armed forces under tlie leadership of Netaji Subhas Chandra 
Bose became Avell-known in India in 1945 and 1940 and added 
strength to the prevalent atmosphere to take up arms against the 
British oppressors. The peojde A\^erc impatient. As Shri Nehru 
said in a pronouncement, India had then became “a simmering 
volcano of 400 million human beings.” ^ This mass impatience led 
to violent conflicts A\dth British authorities in various parts of the 
country, in Delhi, Lahore, Calcutta, etc., and in the famous Mutiny 
of the Royal Indian Navy. 

Indeed, it appeared as though nothing Avill prevent, a blood¬ 
bath in India of an unprecedented magnitude. In spite of these 
ripe pre-conditions, however, if India avoided a violent revolution, 
the reason is not far to seek. It vv^as the influence of the Congress 
and Mahatma Gandhi. TIic greatness of the Congress lies in the 
fact that it was built brick by brick by men with indomitable faith 


1 This is what, for example, he said in his First Letter : "My own interpretation 
of the Congress position is clear and definite. Congress is prepared to fight 
aggres.sion violently if the country became independent. Well, we have declared 
ourselves independent, and also named British as an aggressive power. We are, 
therefore, justified within the terms of the Bombay resolution itself to fight the 
British with arms." And again : "As far as 1 am concerned, I feel that I should 
be completely ju.stified as an honest Congressman, without in any manner’lntrud- 
Ing my socialism upon the question, in repelling the British aggression with arms." 

2 Amrit Bazar Patrlka, Allahabad Edition, 19-1-1946. 

3 Speech at Bombay on February 27, 1946 (Leader, 28.2.1946). 
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in their mission. They very naturally wanted everybody, irrespec¬ 
tive of caste or creed, to share their ideology and to join in the 
task of building up a powerful anti-imperialist front. Their pro¬ 
gramme was to bring about a peaceful political revolution to be 
followed by a socio-economic revolution. And in all this Mahatma 
Gandhi led the Congress with peace and non-violence as his sheet 
anchor. Very rightly did the late Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel declare 
at a public meeting at Ahmedabad on January 14, 1946: ^ “Some 
say that Pandit Nehru was making fiery speeches, stirring up 
revolution and suggest that he should be arrested. They do not 
understand why there was no revolution in the country long ago. 
Mahatma Gandhi is responsible for it. He has done the work of 
the police. Even then he has often been put in jail.” 

Mahatma Gandhi On Marx 

And so at this critical juncture again Mahatma Gandhi inter¬ 
vened powerfully to restrain forces of violence. On January 2, 
1946, in the course of his tour of Midnapur district in West Bengal, 
Gandhiji was asked some pointed questions in a meeting of about 
500 Congress workers. Shri Pyarelal has recorded “Gandhiji 
was asked about Karl Marx. He got the opportunity and privilege 
of reading Capital, he told them, while he was in detention. He 
entertained great regard for his industry and acumen. But he 
could not believe in his conclusion. He had no faith in violence 
being able to usher in non-violence. The world thought was moving 
and outdating Karl Marx.” In the second week of the same 
month was published Mahatma Gandhi’s pamphlet Constructive 
Programme : Its Meaning and Place. It was a thoroughly revised 
edition of the one which Mahatmaji wrote in 1941. After referring 
to the need for Economic Equalityhe said: “I adhere to my 
doctrine of trusteeship in spite of the ridicule that has been poured 
upon it. It is true that it is difficult to reach. So is non-violence. 
But we made up our minds in 1920 to negotiate the deep ascent. 
We have found it worth the effort. Congressmen.... should ask 
themselves how the existing inequalities can be abolished, violently 
or non-violently. I think we know the violent way. It has not 
succeeded anywhere.” 

Gandhiji On The Bankraptqr Of Violence 

Of tremendous significance, however, was his call to the nation 
when the R.I.N. Mutiny broke out in February 1946. Writing in 
the Harijan of 23 February, 1946, he declared: “Hatred is in the 
air and impatient lovers of the country will gladly take advantage 


t Anuit Bum FlMrlka, Allahabad Edition, 16-1-1946. 
t Amrtt Basu Patrlka, Allahabad Edition, 6-1-1946. 
H Stt quotation at beitfnnlnf oi tbla Chapter. 
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of it, if they can, through violence to further the cause of indepen¬ 
dence. I suggest that it is wrong at any time and anywhere. But 
it is more wrong and unbecoming in a country where fighters for 
freedom have declared to the world that their policy is truth and 
non-violence.” He added: “The recent War whose embers have 
yet hardly died loudly proclaims bankruptcy of this use of hatred. 
And it remains to be seen whether the so-called victors have really 
won or whether the}' ha^ e not depressed themselves in seeking and 
trying to depress theii’ enemies. It is a bad game at its best.” 
Making a powerful plea for non-violence, ho said : “Many have 
preached non-violence through the lips while harbouring violence 
in heart. Hypocrisy h;is acted as an ode to \-irtue but it could 
never take its place. And so I plead for non-violence and yet more 
non-violence. I do so not without knowledge but with 60 jears’ 
experience behind me....” 

Non*Vioieiit Revolution Not A Programme Of Seizure 
Of Power But Of Transformation 

In the same issue of the Harijan, Mahatmaji replied to those who 
began to draw parallels between the R.I.N. Mutiny and the revolt 
of the sailors of Petrograd which preceded the Russian Revolution. 
His views were expressed in a discussion with the workers of 
Midnapore on “Non-violent Technique and Parallel Government,” 
which was summarised by Shri Pyarelal. Mahatma Gandhi said: 
“Let nobody be misled by the Russian parallel. Our tradition is 
wholly diflerent from Russia’s. The historical setting too is 
different. In Pmssia the whole population w’as under arms; Indian 
masses won’t take to arms even if they could be given the necessary 
training.” And this is how he described the essence of non¬ 

violent transformation : “A non-violent revolution is not a 
programme of ‘seizure of power’. It is a programme of transform¬ 
ation of relationships ending in a peaceful transfer of power.” 

Violence In The Countryside 

The great influence of Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress 
leadership and organisation succeeded in imeventing a blood-bath 
in India, but the trend nevertheless persisted. While on the one 
hand there was a general tendency in the country to depart from 
Mahatma Gandhi’s ijath of non-violence, to which the socialist 
leaders added weight through their utterances, there was, on the 
other hand, a discernible, growing tendency among the rural masses 
to rise against their immediate oppressors. There was visible 
among the peasantry a growing restlessness which took the’form 
of violent and deadly clashes between the zamindars and kisans 
every now and then. The peasants increasingly began to resist 
evictions and begar. The zamindars. having wealth arid power. 
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started to organise themselves and to resist^ the plans for zamindari 
abolition of Congress Ministries which had come to power after the 
1946 General Elections. The forces of revolutionary socialism made 
full use of the situation and under the hammer and sickle ilag, thou¬ 
sands of peasants were organised to forcibly sow or reap the fields 
which they claimed belonged to them, and from whic;h the zamindars 
were forcibly evicting them. 

Indeed, things seemed to b('. heading towards a show-down. 
For a time it appeared as though nothing will stop a bloody and 
violent conflict in the counliyside. In the months preceding India’s 
Independence on August 15, 1947, and in the period following it, 
the entire countryside in India witnessed ceaseless agrarian con¬ 
flicts. To complete the picture we would give a brief account of 
the situation in Uttar Pradesh, 

Agrarian Violence In U. P. During 1947-49 

Agrarian riots became marked in U.P. in early 1947. A party 
of zamindars attacked the residents of village ITamirpur in district 
Sultanpui’, destroying the croj.is and looting the bou.ses.” A few 
months after one person was killed and five others leceived injuries 
when a party of men headed by a zamindar attacked the peasants 
of village Kainia in the same di.stnct.^ A few days earlier, the 
same paper has reported, parties of kisans and zamindars cla.shed 
over an agrarian dispute in village Bainori in Jhansi district, result¬ 
ing in the death of twx) zamindars and injuries to half a dozen 
persons.'* Such clashes continued through 19-18, and, it ■w'ould 
appear, assumed serious proportions in 1949. In March 1949, an 
armed mob led by zamindars attacked kisans in village Shahpur 
in district Ballia, as a re.sult of wdiich one Socialist worker was 
reported killed, many injured, of which two were remo\'ed to the 
hospital in a serious condition. In village Shalnvazpur in Ghazipur 
district, a mob of 2,000 attempted to j'escue from a police party 
some “women members of the Communist Party fur allegedly 
instigating villagers agaiirst a zamindar,’’ and was fired upon by 
the police. This was in July. In August, 40 zamindars armed 
with lathis attacked a meeting of kisans at village Rampur in Ballia. 
The Secretary of the Distriet Socialist Party was injured. Another 
worker of the Party “was caught hold of by the zamindars wdien 
he lay wounded, who dragged him about. When he began to .show 

1 Shri Salig Rain Jnya.swal, M.L.A., and Sci-naary, Allahabad DiMiit-t Congress Coir- 
mittec, said in a stnlcmunt: “...The zainindiirs of Ihe.st? pnivinces arc prcp.-tring fo 
oppose zamindari abolition with the force of onns.*’ (Amrit Bazar PatiiKa, 
Allahabad. 1.5.47). 

2 NaUonal Herald. 13.1.1047. 

3 NaUonal Herald, 19.6.47. 

4 NaUonal Herald. 16.6.47. t. 
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signs of collapse they threw him away at some place outside the 
village. After this orgy of violence the zamindars looted the house 
of tenants of the village.” ^ There was trouble again at Tahirpur 
village in Ballia on September 8, leading to firing by the police 
resulting in one death and some injuries. 

The eastern districts of U.P. were not the only areas of 
agrarian trouble. In April 1949, a deputation of peasants from 
village Bahroli waited on the Chief Minister, Pandit Govind Ballabh 
Pant, soon after which, on April 13, the zamindars attacked the 
chamars of the village, burning their houses, etc. The National 
Herald (of 4.5.49) reported a serious clash between kisans and 
landlords in village Amauli Kalan of district Barabanki. Towards 
the end of May there was trouble in village Johawanakati in 
district Rae Bareilly leading to police firing and three deaths. There 
was an agrarian riot in village Bishanpur in Malihabad sub-division 
of district Lucknow, following which a zamindar and 12 of his 
supporters were arrested.^ A Aveek later there was an agrarian 
dispute in village Mastamall in Goshaiganj police circle of the same 
district resulting in one death and many injuries. The Press Trust 
of India reported from Banaras on .Tune 27, 1949, the death of 8 
persons and injuries to many in a clash between agricultural 
labourers and a party of zamindars on June 24, on the border of 
Mirzapur and Banaras districts. The trouble broke out when 
labourers refused to carry manure to the zamindars’ land. Another 
serious agrarian riot was reported from Tanda in Faizabad district 
in which 2 men were killed and 8 injured seriously in a lathi fight 
between zamindars’ men and tenants over the cultivation of paddy 
field.3 No wonder, therefore, that a spokesman of U.P. Government 
said at Lucknow on August 4, 1949 : “Agrarian riots in the rural 
areas of U.P. have shown an upward trend as a result of the 
increasing class consciousness among tenants and zamindars.” He 
disclosed that the total number of riots upto July 15, 1949, was 
2,057; for the corresponding period la.st year the figure was 1,878. 
A majority of them were attributed to property feuds and quarrels 
over possession of land. The spokesman said : “Though crime 
against person has decreased, crime against property has shown an 
upward trend.”'* 

Zamindari Abolition Averts Class Violence 

It is clear from the foregoing that violence was in the air in 
post-Independence years in our countryside. The atmosphere was 


1 NaUonal Herald, 27.8.'49 

2 National Herald, 4.8.*49. 

3 National Herald, 17.10/49. 

4 Statesman, New Delhi Edition, 5.8.’49. 
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tense and the rural society had the germs within it which could 
lead to a bloody consummation. The incorporation of the demand for 
tlie abolition of the intermediary system in the Congress Election 
Manifesto of 1946, and the decision of the U.P. Assembly, on August 
8, 1947, to abolish the zamindari system, contributed largely to 
pacify the simmering volcano that the countryside had become. 
Thakur Hukum Singh, then U.P.’s Revenue Minister, very rightly 
told Pressmen at Jhansi on December 10, 1946; “If the P.P. 
Government had not taken this drastic and revolutionary step, the 
politically and class conscious peasantry would have risen in revolt 
and whole of the province would have been in the grip of a greal 
conflict.” 

The All India Kisan Sabha In Post-Independence Years 

In subsequeirt years this policy of abolition of peasant e.xploita- 
tion by the landed classes was extended to other Stales. This, along 
with other socio-economic policies of the Congress and its Govern¬ 
ments, have very largely contributed to the development of India 
on peaceful lines. The other trend, however, still persists. After 
the A.I.K.S. was split at Bihta in 1941, the different left gi'oups 
never succeeded in uniting again in one organisation. In post- 
Independence years the Socialists organised their Hind Kisan 
Pancha 3 "at. The Revolutionary Socialist Party and other left 
groups constituted a United Kisan Sabha under the presidentship 
of the veteran revolutionary Shri Jogesh Chandra Chattcrji. None 
of these oi'ganisations, however, have succeeded in making anj"^ 
headway. The parent body, the All India Kisan Sab^ia, under 
Communist influence, has gone from strength to strength in post- 
Independence jTars. Some of the biggest organised Kisan 
struggles were fought under its leadership between 1946 and 1050. 
Mentiorl may be made of the struggle of the Worli.s in Maharashtra 
during 1946-47. In Behgal the Tebhaga Movement (that is, 
struggle for reduction of Icindlord’s share of the produce from half 
to one-third) developed in most of the districts and succeeded in 
getting an assurance from the Government that it accepted the 
Tebhaga principle. In Andhra, throughout the zamindari areas, 
peasants began to occupy lands from which they had been removed 
and there were no rent-campaigns in many estates. In Travancore, 
the peasants and agricultural workers, joined by demobilised army 
men, fought against the landed classes and there were armed 
clashes with the Maharajah’s army, resulting in innumerable deaths. 
In Malabar also the Kisan Sangham became powerful and led many 
long drawn-out kisan struggles. 

The most violent and bitter of these peasant struggles were 
waged in Telengana, Tripura and Manipur. The peasant armed 
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struggle in Tclengana took the form of guerilla action against the 
Razakars, and later against the forces of the Indian Union. A 
parallel government was established in about 2,500 villages and. 
according to Communist claims, 10,00,000 acres of land were seized 
from the landed classes and distributed among the agricultural 
labourers and poor peasants. A regular guerilla fighting unit was 
organised and when routed in the plains, they retired to the hills 
and foi’ests and continued .so till September 1951, when the violent 
movement was finally withdrawn. No exact figures are known of 
the total casualty in the Telengana area, but the death roll is sup¬ 
posed to be near about three to four thousand. 

It is thus apparent that this Kisan Sabha movement, based 
upon class struggle, and led by Commimi.sts, is a force which cannot 
be ignored. What is important is to note that it is an organised 
effort. The Vllth Session of the .A.T.K.S. was held at Bhakna Kalan 
in di.strict Amritsar, Punjab, in lOi'l, presided o\ er by Shri Bankim 
Mukherji. The Vlllth Ses.sion met at Bezwada in 1944 under the 
presidentship of Swami Sahjanand Saraswati. The IXth Session 
met at Netrakona, district Mymensingh. in 1915, under the presi¬ 
dentship of the veteran Communist Muzaffar Ahmad. In 1947, the 
Xth Scs.sion met at Sikandara Rao, di.strict Aligarh (I’.P.), under 
the presidentship of Shri Karyanand Sharma of Bihar. The XTth 
and Xllth Se.ssions met at Cannanore and Moga ro.s])ectively, in 
1953 and 1954, under the presidentship of Shri Indulal Yajuik. And 
the Xlllth Session met at Dahanu in 1!155 under Shri Nana Patil. 
Today the A.I.K.S. has 23 provincial units, and a total member.ship 
of 12'i00,000. 

Communist Land Policy In Recent Years 

The Cannanore (Xllh) Se.ssion of the A.I.K.S. adopted a Policy 
Statement, which, among other things, called for an intensification 
of peasant struggles again.st evictions, against new taxes, for rent 
and revenue reduction, etc. Writing in For a Lastinr/ Peace, For 
a People’s Democracy the Cominform journal, after this Se.ssion, 
Shri E. M. S. Namboodripad, sometime acting General Secretary 
of the C.P.I. and a member of its Political Bureau, and the leading 
Kisan ideologist of the Party, claimed that the “heroic struggles” 
of Tripura, Telengana, Andhra, Tamilnad, Malabar, etc., resulted in 
the emergence of “the United Democratic PYont with the Communist 
Party as its leading force,” which was “a serious alternative to the 
Congress in the first General Elections held in India under ^he new 

1 No. 51 (267), dated December 18, 1953; See article heading, "Present Stage of 
Peasant Mpvement in India/* 
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Constitution.”^ Shri Namboodripad traces “the main battle cry” 
of the Indian peasant movement—“abolition of landlordism of all 
types”—to “the impact of the Great October Socialist Revolution.” 
And ho says that while the Indian ijeasantry has more and more 
realised “the key importance of basic transformations in land rela¬ 
tions, the ruling classes and their ideologists have done their best 
to distort the real character of the agrarian question and its solu¬ 
tion.” He then goes on to ridicule the Government and Congress 
Programmes of land reforms and Acharya Vinoba Shave’s Bhoodan 
movement as exanqjles of such distortion. He accuses the Socialist 
Party of actively supporting Congress land reforms. Nambood¬ 
ripad then calls upon Indian Kisan Sabhaites to learn their lessons 
from Russian and Chinese Revolutions, for on them “responsibility 
lies for carrying on the daily practical struggle to develop the 
organised strength of the peasantry,” and to transform “the pre¬ 
sent mighty peasant upsurge into an organised movement with tens 
of thousands of Village Peasant Committees enjojdng the confidence 
of the millions of peasants.”^ 

Shri N. Prasad Rao, General Secretary of the A.I.K.S., in the 
Report whicli ho presented to the XTIth Session at Moga on 
September Ri. talked in the same .strain.^* He very strongl)'' 

attacked the Congress Governments at the Centro, and iii the States. 
He said that they had “failed” to carry out any fundamental reform 
such as abolition of landlo'.'dism and “imperialist loot.” Referring 
to tenancy laws and zamindari and jagir acquisition Acts, Prasad 
Rao said that while .some of the prov’isions of the.se laws, such as 
fixation of maximum rents, had provided limited relief, in their 
totality these laws had Irccome the “instruments in the hands of the 
landlords to launch a big olfensive against the tenants.” He alleged 

1 Shri Namboodripad refers to the '‘process of rapid radicalisalion that took place 
among the peasant masses during the years of the Second World War and after.’* 
"After th<? ‘Transfer of Power' and the assumption of authority by the Congress,'* 
however, "this process was checked temporarily owing to the fact that many 
peasants still had faith in the Congress. But soon the peasants began to see 
that their expectation of an end to their diflicultics w*as nothing but an 
illusion. They saw, as a matter of fact, that their sulferings and misery were 
growing instead of abating, and new ever-increasing sections of them began tc 
come into the field of struggle.’' 

2 The following pattern for the development of peasant movement, laid down by 
Shri Namboodripad. would be fouiul interesting : "While popularising the slogan 
of taking over landlord’s land and giving it free to the tenants and landle.S3 
labourers, wo shf)Uld al.so see that the broadest possible forms of action are deve¬ 
loped around such demands as : security of tenure for tenant cultivators, reduc¬ 
tion in agricultural commodities, supply of cheap consumption goods lor the 
peasantry, abolition of all forms of serfdom and scmi-serldom, etc. We should 
realise that it is precisely to divert the mass of peasants fnmi these real con¬ 
crete demand.^ that the ruling classes are raising the slogan of ‘immediate’ and 
’basic’ land reform, and then restricting it to the form of ‘land gift,’ ‘fixation of an 
upper limit,’ ‘co-operative farming,’ etc." 

3 National Herald, 17.9.’54. 
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that the new taxation measures were a heavy burden on the meagre 
incomes of rural masses, and the price policies were measured to 
suit the “convenience and benefits of the imperialists and Indian 
monopolists.” He felt that “the biggest opportunity” to unite all 
sections of the rural toilers had arisen, and it was for the kisan 
movement to take advantage of it and unite all sections “in the 
struggle for land.” At the mass rally of about a lakh peasants at 
Jiloga, Shri P. Sundarayya, the chief leader of the Telangana move¬ 
ment, advised the kisans not to give up lands thej”^ were cultivat¬ 
ing, even if the worst type of suppression was let loose on them.^ 
He recounted the history of the peasant struggle in India and 
declared that the legislation on abolition of landlordism had proved 
a farce and that in the name of the.se legislations repression and 
tyranny' of the worst type had been let loose. Sundarayya veh 
mcntly castigated the treatment meted out to peasants “since the 
dawn of so-called independence,” and said : “If you wi.sh to stop 
the imposition of new taxes every day, if 3 'ou wish land to be trans¬ 
ferred to the tillers, if you wish to do away with i-estiactions on civil 
liberties, if 3 'ou wish to raise your standard of living and make India 
a .strong country, then, comrades, be united and throw away this 
Congres.s rule.” 

Pandit Pant On The Essentials Of Peaceful Progress 

We would not labour the point further. The existence of a 
continual and determined challenge to peaceful methods of social 
iransformation followed by the Congre.ss is patent and clear. The 
Congress leadership, however, has alwaj's been conscious of the fact 
that in order to ensure the success of their peaceful policies, the 
land sector will have to be given first consideration. Addressing a 
I’ress Conference at Lucknow in June 1949, when the comprehen¬ 
sive U.P. Zamindari Abolition and Land Reforms Bill was published 
IhP.’s Chief Minister, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, said ;2 “China 
has been swallowed ui3 bj' Communism and now many people talk 
about its advance in Asia. Communism cannot be warded off by 
repre.ssion. To ward it off, it is necc.ssary to have a constructive 
programme. The Kuoraintang is now paying for ignoring this 

asx)ect. It did not see the writing on the wall.Those who 

want peaceful progress of the country must realise that in order 
to save the countrj’’ from Communism, the a.spirations of the common 
man must be respected and should be realised as far as possible.” 

Tv. o months later, addressing the Uttar Pradesh Congress Com¬ 
mittee at Kanpur on August 28, 1949, Shri .Jawaharlal Nehru said : 
“In China the Communists were winning. The land problem there 
was at the root of it. Nearly forty years ago the emperor wayousted. 
There was a revolution. During the forty years China was unable? 


1 llindu.sta.n Times, 21.9/54. 

2 National Herald, n.6.’40. 
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to evolve a land policy. The result was dissolution of the govern¬ 
ment, History showed that when a country solved the land pro¬ 
blem, its difficulties decreased and other questions began to solve 
themselves.” 

It is this awareness of the Congress leadership which has re¬ 
sulted in land reform measures of varying types and efTects in the 
different States of the Indian Union in post-Independence years. 
On occasions these reforms have been variously criticised as being 
not far-reaching enough, as being slow, etc. We are not concerned 
with a discussion of these reforms here, but the fact cannot be 
denied that in their totality, they have effected very important and 
significant changes in India’s countryside, and the process is con¬ 
tinuing. The National Planning Commission has given priority to 
land reforms, and currently a Land Reforms Panel, appointed by 
the Commission, is formulating a far-reaching, comprehensive pro¬ 
gramme of land reforms for the Second Plan Period. 

Roie Of Village Panchayats In Peaceful Revolution 

It is in this context that the development of the Panchayat 
institution in India has to be viewed. The abolition of inter¬ 
mediaries has removed the most potent factor for disturbance of 
agrarian peace. Differences in the various livelihood classes of our 
agricultural population, neverthele.ss, continue and express itself 
in occasional mortal feuds. The Panchayat institution, inherent in 
the very blood of the Indian villager, handed down to him from 
immemorial centuries, holds out the prospect of becoming an effec¬ 
tive regulator of the.se foud.s, aroasing their sense of a community, 
and lead them onwards through collective effort, towards greater 
and greater prosperity, fellow-feeling and the well-being of all. The 
proposition is often put forward that class interests are irreconcil¬ 
able and must lead to class war and conflicts. The leadership in 
India is well aware of the existence of such class conflicts, but it 
does not believe in fomenting them so as to lead to blood.shed and 
mortal feuds. It believes in and follows a policy of equity and 
justice, in which the man who labours and produces has top con¬ 
sideration. The acceptance of the socialist goal by the Avadi Con- 
gre.ss and the Union Parliament is an expression of this veiy policy. 
And since India lives in its villages, this policy has to be made 
real there. In this the land reforms are playing and will play a 
great role, but in actual implementation, in the ushering in of a 
new society in a peaceful revolution, in short, the Village Panchayats 
will have to play a major role and meet the challenge of violence, 
bloodshed and anarchy. 
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Nehru On Revolution And Violence 

Addressing young men attending the A.LC.C. Youth Camp at 
New Delhi in the last Aveek of September, li)55, Shri Jawaharlal 
Nehru said;^ “Revolution is not necessarily associated with 
violence. Young people and students should understand the true 
significance of revolution. A tiling which was revolutionary at one 
time or at a particular jilace, may be countei-revolutionary in a 
dilferent contexl. Rei'olution indicated a revolutionary change, 
social, economic and jiolitical. Candhiji was the greatest revolu¬ 
tionary of the age ina.smuch as he changed the entire outlook of 
the country and created the mighty force which ultimately led to 
the achievement of Independence through a unitiue technique ot 
non-violence. So revolution does not necessarily mean a militant 
movement or use of violence.” 


1 A.I.r r. Economic Review, Vol. VTT, No. 15. Whole No. 136, dated December 
1, 1955: p. 4. 
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VILLAGE PANCHAYATS IN THE NATIONAL 

MOVEMENT 


''All that is old is not necessarily good, arid all that is new is 
not necessarily bad. The wise accept the good after due investiga’- 
tion and the fools accept what others say'" i 

■^KALIDAS 

"'Villages are like xoomen. In their keeping is the cradle of the 
race. It is the function of the village like that of woman to provide 
people with their elemental needs, with food and joy, with the simple 
poetry of life, and with those ceremonies of beauty which the 
village spontaneously produces and in which she finds delight. But 
when constant strain is put xipon her through the extortionate claims 
of ambition; when her resources a?*c exploited through the cxces-- 
sive stirnidus of temptation, then she becomes poor in life and her 
mind becomes dull and uncreative. From the time-honoured posi¬ 
tion of the wedded partner of the city she is deejraded to that of 
the maidservant, while in its turn, the city in its intense egotism 
arid pride remains unconscious of the devastation constantly voorked 
upon the very source of its life, health and joy.*' 2 

—RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

V ILLAGE Panchayat.s featured for the first time in the annals of 
the Indian National Congress in 1 !)() 0 . In 1907-0S, the entire 
subject of local self-government was considered by a Loyal Com¬ 
mission on Decentralisation, after which the Sec*i*etary of State for 
India admitted that the local self-government scheme of 1S82, pro¬ 
pounded by the then Viceroy, Lord Ripon, had not been properly 
implemented. The 24th Session of the Congress, meeting at Lahore 
in December 1909, adopted the following resolution: “This Con¬ 
gress expresses its satisfaction that the Secretary of State has re¬ 
cognised that the Local Self-Govei’nment scheme of 1S82 has not 
had a fair trial and has pressed on the Go\'ern.ment of India the 
necessity of an effectual advance in the direction of making local, 
urban and rural bodies really self-governing and it expresses the 
earnest hope that the Government will be pleased to take early 
steps to make all local bodies from Village Pancha.yafs upwards 

IJ 5 : II 

Z Quoted from Rurnl Reconstruction, Principles and Methods by Kuryenson. 
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elective with elected non-official chairman and to support them 
with adequate financial aid." 

This same resolution was repeated at the Silver Jubilee (25th) 
Session of the Congress at Allahabad in December 1910, presided 
over by Sir William Wedderburn. Apparently high hopes were 
aroused. It is said in the Introduction to the Report of the 
Allahabad Congress: “These (i.e., the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on Decentralisation— author) are engaging atten¬ 
tion, and it is believed that the Government will, without much 
delay, announce the reforms which they have decided to carry out. 
An important feature of them will probably be the revival of Village 
Pancha 3 ’^ats which are to be endowed with real power.’’^ 

It is apparent, how'ever, that the d^aiamic perspective on 
Village Panchayats, their role in the regeneration of India, etc., had 
not till then developed. The reports of speecJics on the Resolu¬ 
tion at the Allahabad Congress have more in mind the affairs of 
municipal and district boards, and the references to Village 
Panchayats are only casual. No tangible results followed from the 
recommendations of the Decentralisation Commission, and the 28th 
Session of the Congress, meeting at Karachi in December 1913, 
adopted a resolution regretting “that the recommendations of the 
Decentralisation Commission, with regard to fuithcr development 
of local self-government, have not yet been given effect to,” and 
urged earl 3 ' steps to increase the powers and resources of local 
bodies. 

A/^ahstma Gandhi's First Reference To Panchayats In 1915 

Mahatma Gandhi returned to India from South Africa (via 
Great Britain) in January 1915. India received him like a hero, and 
in this very first j'car he travelled widely all over the country and 
began to formulate his schemes for India as also his future pro¬ 
gramme. A jx'ar later, in 1916, he began to place his ideas before 
his countr^'men. His speech on February 4 at Banaras, on the occa¬ 
sion of the opening of the Banaras Hindu University, created a 
flutter in the political field. And ten days later, on February 14, 
his speech at the Missionary Conference at Madras outlined his 
approach to Swadeshi movement. This important speech is pro¬ 
bably the first indication of how his mind was working about Indian 
villages and what he thought of the ancient Panchayat system. Said 
Gandhiji: “Following out the Swadeshi spirit, I observe, the indi¬ 
genous institutions and the Village Panchayats hold me.. India is 
really a republican country, and it is because it is that that it has 

1 Report of the Twenty-fifth Indian National Congress held at Allahahad on the 

26th, 27th, 28th and 29th December, 1910; printed at Indian Press, AUahabad, 1911; 

Introduction, p. ii. 
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surv^ived every shock hitherto delivered. Princes and potentates, 
whether they were Indian-born or foreigners, have hardly touched 
the vast mass except for collecting revenue. The latter in their 
turn seem to have rendered unto Caesar what was Caesar’s and for 
the rest have done much as they have liked.” Deploring the use 
of a foreign language for educational purposes, and tracing the con' 
sequent evils, and pointing out the good that may have resulted from 
the use of vernacular languages, he said: “The question of village 
sanitation, etc., would have been solved long ago. The Village 
Panchayats would be now a living force in a special way, and India 
would almost be enjoying self-government suited to its require¬ 
ments.”^ 

The Congress pronouncements on local self-government, in¬ 
cluding as it did the demand for elective Village Panchayats, and 
the hopes aroused by the Decentralisation Commission and the sub¬ 
sequent disappointment, together combined to revert public atten¬ 
tion to the question of village communities, in the background of 
their ancient context, and possible role in the set-up of a future 
self-governing India. Dr. John Mathai’s and Dr. Itadha Kumud 
Mookerjec's valuable treatise.s^ on the subject heightened public 
interest in the subject in the latter part of the second decade o.f the 
century. 

Dr. Annie Besant's Reference To Pandiayats At Calcutta 
Congress, 1917 

A major reference to Village Panchayats came in a Congress 
Presidential pronouncement in 1917. Presiding over the 32nd 
Session of the Indian National Congress at Calcutta in December 
1917, Dr. Annie Besant made a powerful plea for Village Panchayats. 
Referring to the stirring of new national consciousness in the 
village, she said the raiyat “resents the rigid payment of tax in 

money instead of the variable tax in kind. He resents the 

frequent resettlements which force him to borrow from the money¬ 
lender to meet the higher claim. He wants the old Panchayat back 
again; he wants that his village should be managed by himself and 
his fellows, and he wants to get rid of the tyranny of the petty 
officials, who have replaced the old useful communal settlements.” 
She said that “economic and moral deterioration can only be checked 
by the re-e.stablishment of a healthy and interesting village life, 
and this depends upon the re-establishment of the Panchayat as 
the Unit of Government/' 


1 Quoted from Tendulkar*s Mahatma, Vol. I, pp. 227-8. 

2 Namely. Village Government In British India, and Local Government in Ahcient 
India, referred to by ns in previous chapters. 
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Mrs, Besant then strongly criticised the “inefficient bureau¬ 
cracy” for its failure to do whatever little was suggested in the 
Report of the Decentralisation Commission published ten years 
earlier. She went on to point out the defects and drawbacks of 
the Report of this Commission and gave the following picture of 
Panchayat functions as she visualised them: “Village needs would 
thus be made known, and if necessary they could be represented 
by the Panchayats to a higher authority. The village would be¬ 
come articulate through its Panchayat, and would no more be the 
dumb and often driven creature which it is today. And it would 
be brought into touch with the larger life. The Panchayats might 
invite lecturers, organise di.scu.ssions, arrange amusements, games, 
etc. All village life would be lifted to a higher level, widened and 
enriched by such organisation, and each village, further, forming 
one of a group of villages, would realise its unity with others, and 
thus become an organ of the larger corporate life.” 

Chequered History Of British Attempts To Establish Panchayats 

The Decentralisation Commission was in fact just one among 
the many in the chequered history of Briti.sh attempts to establish 
local self-governing institutions in India. A very lucid account of 
these early attempts would be found in Dr. Mathai's study.^ The 
British attempts, never sincere and genuine, were confined to tes!- 
ing the worth of these ancient bodies in the judicial field. As early 
as 1802, attempts wore made in Bombay Pre.sidency to u.se Panoha- 
yats in the regular administration of ju.stice by the Rc'gulation of 
1802, which was modified by a Regulation of 1827. The sy.stem 
entirely failed in actual working and was definitely abolished in 
1861. Indeed, in these early years, we found some of the best 
British Officers, the Mackenzies, Metcalfes and Maines, carrying on 
a great debate among them.selves, and in official despatches, about 
the place of village communities in Indian history, their merits and 
demerits, the wisdom or otherwise of saving them or reviving them, 
etc. This discussion was, however, taking place when this very 
gentry were the chief instruments of a policy and an administra¬ 
tion which were together cruelly and heartlessly destroying these 
bodies. And the history of these endless discussions, as also the 
chequered attempts made to lift up the prostrate village communi¬ 
ties, is an object lesson in how not to proceed about the business. 
And so a brief discussion of this chequered history would be found 
interesting and useful. 

After the Bombay Presidency Regulation of 1802, the Village 
PanchayatwasincorpoT^ed byiawin the ordinary judicial system' 

- l-VUlag* Ooveriunent la Brltisb Op. dt., See Chapter vn, "Administration 

of Justice,” pp. 162-198. 
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in a few provinces in 1816. Under this Regulation of 1816, trial 
by Panchayat was permitted in Madras Presidency, if both the 
parties agreed to submit the dispute to the Panchayat. The Pan¬ 
chayat was to be summoned then by the village headman. But in 
actual practice the Regulation failed to achieve any success. In 
the old system of things, the village headman, who used to be the 
key figuie, was always a man of the people and trusted by them. 
In the new set-up, the village headman increasingly came to be 
identified as a representative of the Government. He was given large 
powers in the constitution and conduct of Panchayats, and the 
villagers consequently were not impressed by the popular character 
of the institution. In fact in these early, as in ali subsequent 
attempts to create some type of a body at the village level, visualised 
to serve some of the good purposes for which the age-old Pancha¬ 
yats functioned, the British rulers always remained obsessed with 
the idea of keeping all activities “under the control of the British 
authority,” which obsession proved fatal for all the efforts made. 

Early Panchayat Legislations 

A major pronouncement in favour of the village institution 
was made by the F^amine Commission of 1880.* It recommended 
that such institutions be utilised for village relief work. In pur¬ 
suance of this recommendation, the village agencies were called 
upon to control famine, but in actual fact the attempt moved only 
the village headman, the accountant, and the watchman, who had 
by the time been completely identified with the Governmental 
machine. In 1880-81, the Government of Lord Ripon issued a reso¬ 
lution on Provincial Finance wherein a wish was expressed that 
local self-government should commence at levels lower than those 
of District Boards but made no reference to the villages. Follow¬ 
ing this, Local Self-Government Acts w'ere put on the Statute Book 
in Madras and Bengal Presidency in 1884 and 1885, respectively. 
The Madras Act laid down the following as the duties of Union 
Panchayats: 

(a) Lighting of public roads; 

(b) Cleaning of public roads, drains, tanks and wells, etc.; 


1 Said the Commission : “In most parts of India some village organisation exists, 
which offers a ready and natural, though still imperfect, machinery for coping 
with famine, and it is of special importance that whatever is possible should be done 
towards improving and strengthening this machinery where it is present, so that 
it may become more thoroughly efficient for pui poses of village relief. For the 
progress of the country the encouragement of the principle of the Local Self- 
Government, by which business of all kinds should be left more and more to 
local direction, is of much moment, and nowhere so than in dealing with local 
distress; and however great be the difficulties in the way of its practical realisa¬ 
tion, it will be well never to lose the opportunity of taking any step that may 
lead towards it." (Report, Part I, para 142). 
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(c) The establishment and maintenance of hospitalcf, dis¬ 
pensaries and schools; 

(d) Making and repairing of public roads and drains; 

(e) Supply of water for domestic purposes; and 

(f) Preservation of public health. 

The Bengal Act also entrusted to the village unions the manage¬ 
ment of Cattle pounds, and the control of registration of statistics. 
In Madras the Unions derived their income mainly from the pro¬ 
ceeds of a light tax on houses. In Bengal the main source of in¬ 
come of the Unions was that accruing under the Cattle Trespass 
Act, and contributions from Local Government and District Board. 
The Boards which were entrusted with the administration of the 
Unions consisted of nominated members and headmen of villages, 
who were also Government agents. It is hardly surprising, there¬ 
fore, that they scarcely got any response and remained inactive. 
In Madras Presidency, between 1889-90 and 1902-03, the number 
of Unions increased from 248 to 397, and their income from 34 to 
nearly 7 lakhs of rupees. In 1902-03, the number of Unions in 
Bengal stood at 57. Such a fate was inevitable. The old Pan- 
chayats were informal affairs, not statutorily created but working 
on the basis of free will of the villagers. It met freely where and 
when it liked, was ignorant of the blessedness of odd numbers and 
decisions by majority, and was not accustomed to seeing its deci 
sions annulled by a petition sent o\er the heads of its members. 
Apparently oblivious cf these crying failures, and in theii 
‘enthusiasm’ to lead on ‘natives’ to self-rule, the Briti.sh ruleis 
continued to pass orders, rules. Acts, etc:., tor the development of 
self-governing institutions in the villages, but almost all of them 
remained for the most part on paper.^ 

The Royal Commission On Decentralisation (1907) 

In 1896, and again in 1897, the Government of India adopted 
Tlesolutions on Local Self-Government, but these completely 
ignored the villages. In 1907-08, the entire subject of local self- 
government was considered by a Royal Commission on Decentra¬ 
lisation appointed by Edward VII. The Commission consisted of 
five Englishmen and an Indian, Romesh Chandra Dutt. The Com¬ 
mission recognised that “throughout the greater part of India the 
village constitutes the primary territorial unit of Government 


1 Thus, for example, Lord Dufferin’s statement of sanitary policy in 1888 led to the 
passing of Village Sanitation Acts in Bombay and the Central Provinces^ Village 
Sanitary Committees were created with the sole function of at*ending to village 
sanitation. In the year 1912, the number oi such Committees was 286 in Bombay 
and 56 in Central Provinces! Similar was the fate of the attempt to constitute 
the village headman into a sort of a Civil Court by conferring some judicial 
powers upon him, e.g., the Madras Village Court Act of 1886. 
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organisation, and from the villages are built up larger administra¬ 
tive entities.”! These villages, said the Report, “formerly pos¬ 
sessed a large degree of autonomy,” but “this autonomy has now 
disappeared owing to the establishment of local civil and criminal 
courts, the present revenue and police organisation, the increase of 
communication, the growth of individualism, and the operation of 
the individual raiyatwari system which is extending even in the 
north of India. Nevertheless the village remains the first unit of 
administration, the piincipal village functionaries—the headman, 
the accountant and the village watchman—are largely utilised 
and paid by Government, and there is still a certain amount of 
common village feeling and interests.”* 

The Commission has recorded that some witnesses who 
appeared before it were of the view that village communities had 
disintegi-ated so much in India that they c;ould not be reconstituted 
as reliable units of local self-government. A strong body of opinion. 
howe\’er, held the contrary view. Weighing both the opinions, the 
Commission recommended that it would be desirable to constitute 
Village Panchayats for the administration of local village affairs.® 
The Corami.ssion visualised certain difficulties in the success of such 
an effort, like caste and religious disputes and “factions so 
common in village life”, or, in large estates the influence of trie 
landlord which “may prevent free action by the tenantry.” It, 
however, agreed that these difficulties are “far from insurmount¬ 
able”, but advised a gradual and cautious approach beginning from 
those villages “in which circumstances are most favourable by 
reason of homogeneity.” 

The Commission On Panchayat Functions 

Recommending the individual village to be the ordinaiy unit 
of Panchayat administration, the Commission recommended the 

1 Report of the Royal Commission upon Decentralisation In India, Vol. I. London, 
1909: Para 694, p. 236. 

2 Ibid, paru 696, p. 237. 

3 The Commission actually said : "We do not think it possible, even if U were 
expedient, to restore the ancient village system, under which the community was 
responsible for each of its members, and in turn claimed the right to legulatc 
his actions: but we hold that it is most desirable, alike in the interests of 
decentralisation and in order to associate the people with the local tasks of 
administration, that an attempt should be made to con.slitute and develop Village 
Panchayats for the administration of local village affairs." 

The Commission added : “Wo are of the opinion also that the foundation of 
any stable edifice which shall associate the people with the administration must 
be the village, as being an area of much greater antiquity than administrative 
creations such as tehsils and one in which people are known to one another an.d 
have interests which converge on definite and well-recognised objects like water 
supply and drainage. It is probable, indeed, that the scant success of the efforts 
hitherto made to introduce a system of rural self-government is largely due to 
the fact that we have not built upon from the bottom" (Para 699, p. 239). 
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membership of five as “a good average”, though local variations 
were permitted, and laid down that the village headman “should 
be cx-oflicio chairman of the Panchayat, as being ex-hypothesi the 
most influential person in the village.” The Commission considered 
that the members of the village council (and of the Chairman where 
there is no recognised headman) should be informally elected by 
the village, under the supervision of Government officials.^ No 
tt!rm of ollice was laid down for the Panchayats, but it was con¬ 
sidered undesirable to make elections at all frequent. It w'as re¬ 
commended that functions of Panchayats should be gradually and 
cautiously bestowed. The following functions for Panchayats were 
recommended : 

(i) Civil and Criminal jurisdiction of petty cases^; 

(hi Village sanitation and expenditure on certain minor 
works; 

(iii) Construction and maintenance of school houses and 
some local control in respect to school management; 

(iv) Selected Panchayats to be given the management of 
small fuel and fodder reserves; 

(v) Management of village cattle pound and of markets of 
purely local importance. 

As icgai'ds matters appertaining to re\x“nue, agricultural loans, 
or the distribution of irrigation water, the Commission felt that 
they should not always remain outside the scope of Panchayat s 
duties. It thought that for the present the functions enumerated 
above would keep them fully engaged, and so these may be kept 
out of the scope of their functions. The Commi,ssion said that it 
in possession of evidence to show' that in some provinces village 
officers are under-paid and corrupt, and recommended that “the 
work of Panchayats should be free from interference by the lower 
government subordinates.” “Men of this class have their own 
reasons for opi^osing any real local control.”^ It also recommended 


1 “What we have in view is a system of informal selection by the villagers, at a 
meeting called for the purpose by the Tehsildar, the Sub-Divisional Officer, or 

ms Special Officer for Panchayats, v/here one exists.In the event of trie 

iMseiir.g showing the existence of acute faction or caste feeling, it would be neces¬ 
sary—li a Panchayat was to be constituted in the circumstances—for the presiding 
Oiliccr to see thxit it contained representatives of different interests.” (Para 705, 

p. 2«). 

2 Wc would like to draw the attention of the reader to the remarks of the Com¬ 
mission on tne procedure in Panchayat courts : "The procedure in Panchayat 
pouris should be under very simple rules, and we agree with those witnesses 
Who hold that the parties should appear in person and not through IftHfc'ycrs, ana 
that appea s should -not be allowed, though the regular courts might be given 
special revisional Jurisdiction in cases v/here there appears to have been some 
grave miscarriage of justice.” (Para 710, p. 242). 

3 Ibid, para 720, p. 244. 
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that Panchayats should not be placed under District or suli-District 
Boards. All matters relating to the appointment and removal of 
village officers should be dealt with by the Sub-Divisional Officer, 
and there should be no appeal from his orders beyond the Collector. 

As for the income of Panchayats, the Commission felt that the 
imposition of taxes by the existing Unions and Sanitary Committees 
had made them unpopular, and recommended that the Panchayaf 
system should not involve fresh taxation. It suggested that the 
Panchayat’s revenue should be derived from the following soui'ces : 

(i) The assignment to it of a portion of the land cess levied 
for local board purposes in the village; 

(ii) Special grants, for particular objects of local improve¬ 
ment, to be made by sub-District Boards or Collectors; 

(iii) The receipts from village cattle pounds or markets 
which may be entrusted to its management; 

(iv) Small fees on civil suits filed before it. 

"Under The Eye And Hand Of District Authorities": 

Dr. Besant's Scathing Criticism 

These recommendations of the Commission show that it gave 
tionsiderable thought to the question and what it said could form the 
basis of the organisation of Village Panchayats in India. But one 
overriding recommendation of the Commission, that they should 
be completely under the control of district authorities.’ undid tJic 
value of all that it said. This throttling stipulation, in fact, was 
scathingly criticised by Dr. Annie Besant in her ])residential 
address at the Calcutta Congress in 1917, referred to by us carliei'. 
She said; “Tie up a baby’s arms and legs, and then leave it o 
teach itself to walk. If it does not succeed, blame the baby. The 
free baby will learn equilibrium through tumbles; the tied-up baby 
will become paralysed, and will never walk.’^ The; manner in 
which, under British attempts to organise Village Panchayats, the 
village official was made dependent upon the higher Go\ ernnient offi¬ 
cials was recognised by Mrs. Besant as explaining “the killing of the 
old village system.” “The officials became the servants of a higher 
official—Sub-Tehsildar, Tehsildar, Deputy Collector or Collector— 
looking to him for favour and rew'ard, not to the villagers. Thus ihey 
became village tyrants, not village servants, and the Soul of the 
Village, the responsibility to one’s brother-villagers, died.” And 


1 Said the Commission ; "We do not, however, afjree with the su#4fiesli()n ln.it tlie 
organisation of Village Panchayats should be entrusted to the Registrars of Co 
operative Societies in the various provinces for we deem it essential that the 
movement should be completely under the eye and hand of the district authori¬ 
ties. Supervision of affairs in the villages is, and should remain, one of the 
main functions of tchsildars and Sub-Uivisional Officers; but we recognise that, at 
the outset, it may be desirable to allow a special Assistant to the Collector to 
‘ organise and develop Panchayats throughout a district’ (Para 702. p. 240). 
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further: “On the Procrustes-bed of Bureaucracy, all that did not 
fit it had to be chopped off; the villagers had their own ways, which 
had served them well, but they were not the Collector’s ways, so 
they were bad.” 

On the third day (29th December, 1917) of the 32nd Session of 
the Congress, Shri Surendra Nath Bannerji, speaking on the Xllth 
Resolution demanding self-government for India, strongly attacked 
the halting policy of the British Government with regard to the 
development of local self-government institutions in India. He 
said: “The Government have emasculated the institution of local 
self-government by imposing upon them restrictions and disabili 
ties (cries of shame 

Half-Hearted Implementation 

It may be mentioned that even this policy was implemented in 
a most half-hearted manner. For example, the Government of India 
sat tight upon the recommendations of the Decenti'alisation Com¬ 
mission for about 6 years. The first statement of any significance 
by the British rulers on this very important Report of a Royal Com¬ 
mission was made in a Resolution of the Government of India on 
Local Self-Government issued in May, 1915. After a “general com¬ 
mendation”, by which the development of the Panchayat institution 
was hedged in bj'^ a number of restrictions, the Government of India 
was “content to leave the matter in the hands of local Governments 
and Administration,” indicating certain general principles^ “in 


1 Report of the XXXIl Session of the Indian National Congn ss held at Calcutta 
on 26th, 28th and 29th December, 1917, published by Jitendra Lai Banerji on 
behalf of the Reception Conunittee, Calcutta, 1918; p. 92. 

2 Paras 37, 38 and 39 of this Resolution deal with Village Panchayats; See Mathai’s 
Village Government in British India, Op. cit., Appendix, pp. 199-202, 

3 (^) The experiments should be made in selected villages or areas larger than 
a village, where the people in general agree. 

(2) Legislation, where necessary, should be permissive and general. The 
powers and duties of Panchayats, whether administrative or judicial, need not 
and, indeed, .^-hould not be identical in every village. 

(3) In areas where it is considered desirable to confer judicial as well as 
adminislraliva functions upon Panchayats the same body should exercise both 
functions. 

(4) Existing village administrative committees, such as village sanitation ani 
education (committees, should be merged in the Village Panchayats where these 
are established. 

( 5 ) The jurisdiction of Panchayats in judicial cases sliould ordinarily be per¬ 
missive. but in order to provide Inducement to litigants reasonable facilities might 
be allowed to persons wishing to have their cases decided by Panchayats. For 
instance, court fees, if levied, should be small, technicalities in procedure should 
be avoided, and possibly a speedier execution of decrees permitted. 

(6) Powers of permissive taxation may be conferred on Panchayats, where 
desired, subject to the control of the local Government or Administi^tion, but the 
development of the Panchayat system should not be prejudiced by an excessive 
association with taxation. 

(7) The relations of Panchayats. on the administrative side with other administra¬ 
tive bodies should be clearly defined. If they are financed by District or sub- 
District Boards, there can be no objection to some supervision by such Boards. 
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which advance is most likely to be successful.” There was yet an¬ 
other Resolution issued on 16th May, 1918. The Montague-Chelms- 
ford Report also directed attention to the development of Panchayat 
system in the villages. 

Montague-Cheimsford Reforms And After 

Naturally enough, in the background of this halting policy, and 
in view of the resurgence of Indian nationalism following World 
War I and the appearance of Mahatma Gandhi on the Indian scene, 
the Indian people, as it were, did not touch the British Panchayat 
schemes even with a pair of tongs. Following the Montague- 
Cheimsford Reforms after World War I, a few individuals, who 
may better remain unnamed and who can be counted on fingers, 
preferred to get themselves duped, and saw in these Panchayat 
schemes and allied matters a great prospect for developing India, and 
preferred to leave the nationalist ranks, where they enjoyed good 
prestige, to join the British machinery of administration and op¬ 
pression. Nothing tangible, however, came out of these moves, 
though, undoubtedly, a number of legislations on Village Pancha- 
yats came to adorn the statute books. Thus, there were passed the 
Madras Panchayat Act XV of 1920, the Bombay Village Panchayat 
Act IX of 1920, the Bengal Self-Government Act V of 
1919, the U.P. Panchayat Act VI of 1920, the Punjab 
Panchayat Act III of 1922, the Bihar Self-Government Act 
V of 1920, the C.P. Panchayat Act V of 1920, the Assam Self-Gov¬ 
ernment Act of 1925, etc. Some Indian princely states also enacted 
legislations in this direction in subsequent years. Thus there were 
passed the M 3 ^sore Panchayat Regulation II of 1926, the Baroda 
Village Act VI of 1926, the Holkar State Panchayat Act I of 1920, 
the Cochin Panchaj’^at Regulation V of 1919, the Kolhapur Pancha¬ 
yat Act of 1926, the Bikaner Village Panchayat Act 1II of 1928, etc. 
Some other princely States which passed similar legislations were 
Dewas Senior, Dewas Junior, Dhar, Datia, Patiala, Bhopal, 
Narsinghgarh, etc. 

Whatever reformist illusions may, however, have been created 
by the Montague-Cheimsford reforms, were completely shat¬ 
tered by the influence of Mahatma Gandhi over the national move¬ 
ment in post-war years. The 33rd Session of the Indian National 
Congress was held at Delhi under the pi*esidentship of Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, and though a considerable Kisan delegation at¬ 
tended the Congress Session for the first time, the entire Delhi Ses¬ 
sion, more or less, W’as dominated by discussions on the Reforms 
proposals and the question of Village Panchayats does not seem to 
have figured. The 34th Session of the Congress met at Lahore in 
December-Januaty 1919-20 under the presidentship of Pandit 
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Motilal Nehru. The Jalianwallah Bagh massacre had preceded this 
Session, and Indian nationalism was now touching new militant 
heights. This new atmosphere enveloped the Lahore Congress 
and Village Panchayats do not seem to have figured there. 

Gandhiji Makes Village Panchayats A Fighting Slogan 

In the meantime, however, Mahatma Gandhi was developing 
his ideas of passive resistance against the British rulers, and in his 
hands the idea of Village Panchayats was evolved as a fighting 
slogan against the alien regime. At the Special Session of the 
Congress at Calcutta from 4th to 9th September, 1920, under the 
presidentship of Lala Lajpat Rai, Mahatma Gandhi’s resolution on 
Non-Cooperation was carried with a decisive majority (1855 
against 873), in spite of opposition from such stalwarts as Pandit 
Malaviya, Mrs. Peasant, C. R. Das, Bipinchandra Pal and even the 
President. Among other things, the Resolution advised “gradual 
boycott of British Courts by lawyers and litigants and the establish¬ 
ment of private arbitration courts by their aid for the settlement of 
private disputes.” This, in effect, was a call for the revival of Vil¬ 
lage Panchayats to settle village disputes and prevent wasteful 
litigation and resort to law courts. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad On Village Panchayats 

Soon after, in the columns of Young India, Mahatma Gandhi 
launched a regular campaign for the creation of Village Panchayats 
and continuously hammered into the heads of his readers the evils 
of the law courts as then obtaining in India. Thus, in Young India 
of October 6, 1920, we find an article by “Babu Rajendra Prasad, 
M.A.M.L., one of the leading members of the Patna Bar, and a mem¬ 
ber of the Senate and Syndicate of the Patna University.” No other 
than our eminent President of the Indian Republic, Rajendra Babu, 
one of the earliest associates of Mahatma Gandhi in India, who had 
withdrawn from a lucrative legal practice following the call of the 
Calcutta Special Congress, sharply brought out the evils of the 
law court.s, basing himself upon his experience. He said : “Litiga¬ 
tion in India is a very expensive affair. The whole system of law 
courts and the method whereby one is enabled to obtain justice 
require enormous expenditure—often by the time one gets the fruit 
of the decree, one has had to spend more than the property in suit 
is worth.” He referred to “Law’s delays and the uncertainties of 
litigation”. He said: “In some parts of the country every village 
has its tout whose sole business and means of livelihood is setting 
people by the ears of one another. His ability consists in getting 
up false cases. His title to position in society lies in his capacity to 
work mischief. The law courts are full of this class of people.” As 
against this, Babu Rajendra Prasad pointed out: “If you go to an 
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out of the way village and try to settle a dispute between two 
parties, you are usually told by witnesses whom you may examine 
that they will tell the truth as they are not appearing before a 
court but before a Panch.*' 

Pandit Motilal Nehru On Panchayats 

In the subsequent issue of Young India, dated October 13, 1920, 
Mahatma Gandhi reproduced an appeal by Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
“our respected President of the Amritsar Congress and one of the 
leading lawyers of the country” from the Independent, a daily of 
Allahabad founded by Motilalji. In this, in Gandhiji’s own words. 
Pandit Motilalji appealed “to the members of his own profession 
wherein, besides exhorting them to make the boycott of law courts 
a complete success and organise Panchayats for arbitration, he has 
described the evils of litigation, from his long experience of 37 years 
at the Bar.” Motilalji said that it could not be denied that “the 
nature of litigation introduced by British laws and encouraged by 
the machinery of British courts in this country is responsible for 
some of the greatest evils we suffer from.” From his own experi¬ 
ence he had no hesitation in saying that “the moral tone of the pro¬ 
fession has steadily declined from top to bottom.” He referred to 
a popular saying; “Adalat men jo jita so hara, jo hara so mara” 
(Success in Court is defeat, and defeat, of course, is death). After 
further detailing the evils in the system, Pandit Motilal Nehru ap¬ 
pealed to “countrymen of all shades of public opinion to join in a holy 
war against this evil.” And he called upon members of his pi’ofession 
“to organise Panchayats and divert to them the ceaseless stream of 
litigation which flows into the courts.” 

Panchayats At The Nagpur Congress (1920) 

Writing in Young India of September 15, 1920, immediately 
after the Calcutta Special Congress, Mahatma Gandhi told the 
majority which supported his Non-Cooperation resolution to re¬ 
member that *‘the hour of the greatest triumph is the hour of the 
greatest humility/' lie reminded them of the new duties which 
devolved upon those who stood for Non-Cooperation, and among 
the very first tasks he mentioned was ‘‘to promote the cause of 
settlement of disputes by private arbitration." 

On 26th, 28th, 30th and 31st December of the same year, the 
35th Session of the Indian National Congress met at Nagpur under 
the presidentship of Shri C. Vijairaghavachariar. In his presiden¬ 
tial address, Shri Vijairaghavachariar referred to ancient Indian 
polity based upon Village Panchayats. He said that in ancient 
India “the State was Government by discussion and the villages and 
the towns which constituted the country were all quasi republics 
and self-contained, whose affairs were carried on by open discussion 
and deliberation by all the people," and that in this “ancient judicial 
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system a court never meant a single judge.” And Shri Vijai- 
raghavachariar concluded : “The genius for Government by dis¬ 
cussion is in our inherited blood and it behoves us to see that in 
seeking responsible Government we seek the best form of it, viz., 
Government by discussion as being the most suitable to our national 
genius.” 

Village Congress Committees 

The late Deshbandhu C. R. Das, who at Calcutta Special Con¬ 
gress was opposed to the Non-Cooperation movement had by now 
become its supporter, and at the Nagpur Congress he came forward 
to move the resolution on the subject. And in a powerful speech 
he pleaded for the establishment of Panchayats to settle disputes. 
He said “We not only reaffirm the Calcutta resolution but say 
that we are not satisfied with the way in which that Resolution has 
been responded to by the lawyers; and we say that greater effort 
must be made to secure them, and also we refer to the scheme of 
settlement of disputes by private arbitration.” The Nagpur Con¬ 
gress Resolution on Non-Cooperation said that effectix’e steps should 
continue to be taken to prepare the country to launch the move¬ 
ment. Among these one called upon “lawyers to make greater 
efforts to su.spend their practice and to devote their attention to 
national service including boycott of law courts by litigants and 
fellow lawyers and the settlement of disputes by private arbitra¬ 
tion.” And, historically most important, for the first time the 
Congrc.ss called upon its adherents to organise Congress Commit¬ 
tees in villages. The Non-Cooperation Resolution said that the 
country should lie prepared for freedom’s liattle “by organising 
Committees in each village or groups of villages with a provincial 
central organisation in the principal cities of each Province.” 

Congress Organises Panchayats 

It is not our purpose to trace the subsequent development of 
Congress struggle. It is apparent, how’ever, that the formation of 
Village Panchayats mainly for judicial purposes, “the settlement of 
disputes by private arbitration” as it was called, proceeded apace. 
A very large number of lawyers all over the country left their prac¬ 
tice and devoted themselves to the task. No definite reports on 
the success that may have been achieved are available.^ Follow- 

1 Report of the 35th Ses.«ion of the Indian National Congress held at Nagpur, 

published by Dr. B. S. Moonje, Reception Committeo, Nagpur, p. 71. 

2 A perusal of the files of the daily press of these years may give some informa¬ 
tion, but we have not been able to do so. Under the heading "Interesting Informa¬ 
tion." Young India of 9th March, 1928, published a Report from Messrs. Prakasam, 
Nageshwara Rao and Narayan Rao about Congress work done in Guntttr district 
of Andhra. The following passage relates to work in connection with Panchayats : 
"We found the so-called untouchables admit'ed into the Panchayat Board. In 
some places orthodox Brahmins took the Pancharnas by hand and seated them in 
their midst, and in some places they are admitted into the premises of Brahmins 
to do the same services which other castes have been doing." 
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ing mob violence at Chauri Chaura in Gorakhpur district in U.P., 
the mass Non-Cooperation movement was withdrawn. Young 
India of 2nd March, 1922, published the Bardoli Resolution of the 
Working Committee (as revised and confirmed by the All India 
Congress Committee on 11th February, 1922). In this the Work¬ 
ing Committee laid down a comprehensive constructive programme 
to create the necessary atmosphere for mass non-violence. This 
programme, among other things, called upon Congressmen, “To 
organise village and town Panchayats for the private settlement of 
all disputes, reliance being placed solely upon the force of public 
opinion and the truthfulness of Panchayat decision to ensux’e obe¬ 
dience to them.” And the Working Committee directed : “In 
order to avoid even the a])pearance of coercion, no social boycott 
should be resorted to against those who will not obey Panchayat’s 
decision.” 

Mahatma Gandhi was arrested in March 1922, but Young India 
continued its publication, first under the editorship of Shuaib 
Qureshi and then C. Rajagopalachari. It continued to feature items 
on Panchayats. In Young India of June 22, 1922, we find the 
following directive of the Central Khilafat Committee, which met 
at lAicknow on June 9th, 1922, to its workers; “To ascertain the 
number of I’anchayats, to invite the attention of the Khilafat Com¬ 
mittees to their defects, if any, and to induce the people to utilise 
the.se Panchayats for di.sposal of their disputes without recourse 
to law courts.” Young India dated August 3, 1922, published Di’aft 
Rules prepared by the Punjab Provincial Congress Committee for 
arbitration courts. A^ery thorough and detailed, these rules deal 
with such subjects as construction of Panchayats, Reference to 
Panchayats, Procedure, Expenses. Execution, Punishment, etc. 

Shri C. Rajagopalachari On "Civil Revolt" Through Panchayats 

The Panchayats continued as an important item in subsequent 
Congress programmes. Writing editorially in Young India of 
November 16, 1922, under the heading “The Right Programme”, 
Shri C. Rajagopalachari said: “We have been working too much at 
the top, we should go down to the base. The villages should be the 
scene of our activities. Our organisations have been manned far 
too much by the purely political enthusiast. The ordinary citizen 
should be enrolled in our village associations, and made to work 
under the wings of the Congress. Every village should have its 
Sabha which should function not merely in Congress elections and 
in political meetings but as a co-operative association of villagers 
working for the welfare of the village in the production of yarn and 
cloth, in sanitation, in settlement of disputes, in village education 
and in all other simple forms of social service. A net-work of such 
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rural organisations functioning in the villages without any con¬ 
nection with the Government will be the true foundation for a Civil 
Revolt. No mass movement is possible unless we have a net-work 
of such organisations which by their previous non-political func¬ 
tions have enlisted the co-operation of the majority of the inhabit¬ 
ants of every village. This is the real objective of the Constructive 
Programme.” 

Deshbandhu Das' Powerful Plea For Pandiayats At Gaya Congress 

The 37th Session of the Indian National Congress met at Gaya 
in December 1922, under the presidentship of Deshbandhu C. R. 
Das. In his powerful address, Deshbandhu made a forceful plea 
for village local government. He said : ‘‘To me the organisation 
of village life and the practical autonomy of small local centres are 
more important than either provincial autonomy or Central respon¬ 
sibility, and if the choice lay between the two, I would unhesitating¬ 
ly accept the autonomy of the local centres. I must not be under¬ 
stood as implying that the village centres will be disconnected units. 
They must be held together by a system of co-operation and integ¬ 
ration. For the present, there must be power in the hands of the 
provincial and the Indian Government; but the ideal should be 
accepted once for all, that the proper function of the Central autho¬ 
rity, whether in the provincial or the Indian Government, is to 
advise, having a residuary power to control only in case of need, and 
to be exercised under proper safeguards. I maintain that real 
swaraj can only be attained by vesting the power of Government in 
these local centres.” 

C. R. Das advocated in his addre.ss a scheme of Government in 
which, he emphasised, regard must be had— 

‘‘(1) to the formulation of local centres more or less on the 
lines of the ancient village system in India: 

‘‘(2) the growth of larger and larger groups out of the in¬ 
tegration of these village centres: 

‘‘(3) the unifying State should be the result of similar 
grov'th; 

“(4) the village centres and the larger groups must be 
practically autonomous; 

‘‘(5) the residuary power of Control must remain in the 
Central Government, but the exercise of such power 
should be exceptional.” 

Report Of The Civil Disobedience Committee 

The Gaya Congress discussed the Report of the CiVil Dis¬ 
obedience Enquiry Committee, which was appointed by a meeting 
of the All India Congress Committee at Lucknow in June 1922. 
Consisting of such eminent personalities as Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
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Dr. M. A. Ansari, Shri V. J. Patel, Shri C. Rajagopalachari and 
others, the Committee was directed to tour the country and report 
on the question “whether Civil Disobedience in some form, or some 
other measure of similar character, should be adopted.” Referring 
to the programme of boycott of law courts, the Committee unani¬ 
mously stated that “this boycott is also sound in principle and must 
be maintained as an ideal.” Thus, while reaffirming the boycott, 
the Committee recommended suspension of active propaganda for 
it. It enjoined : “Effort should be concentrated on the establish¬ 
ment of Panchayats and cultivation of a strong public opinion in 
their favour.” Resolution No. 11 of the Gaya Congress recommend¬ 
ed that boycott of law courts should continue, and called for greater 
efforts for setting up Panchayats. 

Mahatma Gandhi (hi Congress Panchayat Work 

Long after, w’riting in Young India of .May 28, 1931, Mahatma 
Gandhi made a reference to Panchayat work of Congressmen during 
these years. He said : “Panchayat has an ancient flavour. It 
literally means an assembly of five elected by villagers. It repre¬ 
sents the system by which the innumerable village republics of 

India were governed.Congressmen are now making a cnjde 

attempt to revive the system by giving village elders civil and cri¬ 
minal jurisdiction. The attempt was first made in 1921. It failed. 
It is being made again and it will fail if it is not systematically and 
decently, I will not say scientifically, tried.”^ 

Congress attempt to build up Village Panchayats, as Gandhiji 
categorically says, failed. This failure probably was inherent in 
the situation. In the presence of exploiting landlord systems 
buttressed by foreign rulers, as also its agents and touts in the vil¬ 
lage population, a corrupt revenue, judicial and administrative ma¬ 
chinery, and innumerable other difficulties, the attempt to build up 
non-official Panchayats for the settlement of disputes was almost 
destined to failure. But the Village Panchayat idea itself became 
a part of the national idea, though in all subsequent years, as the 
national movement rose to higher and yet higher militanc 3 % and 
grappled with innumerable problems it had to face in order to lead 
India to victory and freedom, the Village Panchayats hardly featured 
in its resolutions and programmatic declarations. 


1 The attempt, undoubtedly, met with some initial success In certain parts of the 
country, as would be clear from a note written by GandhlJl In Tonne India of 
March 2, 1922, entitled "Laughing at It.” Gandhiji said : "Even the Panchayats 
came In for ridicule. Little did the critics realise that the masses In many parts 
of India had ceased to resort to law courts. If we do not organise honest Pancha¬ 
yats, they will certainly go back to the existing law courts. 
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Panchayats In The Context Of Gandhiji's Philosophy Of Life 

The Panchayat idea, nevertheless, became a part and parcel of 
national thinking. It had to be so with Mahatma Gandhi at the 
head of the marching millions of India. Indeed, we would humbly 
submit, Mahatma Gandhi’s emphasis on Panchayats has to be viewed 
not in isolation but in the context of his entire philosophy of life 
and his unique technique of uplifting a down-trodden, enslaved na¬ 
tion from slavery to freedom and thence to social regeneration. 
Throughout his life, in fact up to his very last moments, Gandhiji 
time and again referred to recreating Panchayats as the solid base 
upon which new India had to be built. In what follows we would 
attempt to briefly collect his pronouncements on the subject, though, 
we feel, much more research and study is required to bring out 
thoroughly and vividly his ideas on the development of decentralised 
democracy through Village Panchayats. 

Gandhiji's Presidential Address At Belgaunt Congress 

The 30th Session of the Indian National Congress met at Bel- 
gaum in December, 1021. Mahatma Gandhi, who had been released 
by then' presided over this Session. He suggested a twelve-point 
Swaraj scheme in his address. The third point was as follows; 
“Admini-stration of justice should be cheapened, and with that end 
in view the final court of appeal should be not in London but in 
Delhi. Parties in civil suits must be compelled in the majority 
of cases to refer their disputes to arbitration, the decisions of these 
Panchayats to be final except in ca.ses of corruption or obvious mis¬ 
application of law. Multiplicity of intermediate courts should be 
avoided.” 

A Major Pronouncement On Panchayats By Gandhiji (1925) 

After Belgaum Congres.s, in 1925, Mahatma Gandhi extensively 
toured the country. In these tours he visited innumerable vil¬ 
lages in different pai'ts of India and further enriched his great 
knowledge of the Indian i)easantry. The idyllic simplicity of the 
villagers, their susceptibility to superstition, and their respect for 
tradition and custom in spite of the fact that they had the effect of 
keeping them down as helots and also their keen resentment at their 
exi.sting state, Gandhiji’s speeches at their meetings—all these have 
been described by Mahadev Desai in a publication.^ In order to 
better understand the impact of this tour on Mahatma Gandhi’s 
mind, this book would be found invaluable, though, we regret we 
cannot go into it here. Later in 1925, in September, Gandhiji had 
the occasion to address some students at Calcutta. In this speech. 


1 GandbUI in Indian VUlagei by Mahadev Desai, Publishers: S. Ganesan, Madras, 
1927 . 
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reported by M. D. in Young India, dated September 17, 1925, 
Mahatma Gandhi made a pointed reference to village organisation. 
He said : “Village organisation seemed a simple word, but it meant 
the organisation of the whole of India, inasmuch as India was 
predominantly rural.” Gandhiji referred to the writings of Maine 
on Indian village communities and said ; “Indian village life had 
so much vitality and character that it had persisted all these long 

years and weathered many a storm.These villages were so 

many village republics, completely self-contained, having all that 
one may want—schools, arbitration boards, sanitation boards, and 
no Poor LaAV indeed, but ample provision for the relief of the poor.” 
Gandhiji referred to the treasures of art that the genius of the 
Indian villager had produced, and said ; “The villager then learnt 
from his parents by word of mouth all the wisdom that he should 
learn.” In this system, Gandhiji said : “The village headman was 
a personality in himself. He was not the impostor of today; he was 
the servant of the people whom they could go to in times of diffi¬ 
culties, whom every child in the village knew and loved. He was 
incorruptible, he was a gentleman. But such a one was a rare 
bird today.” And Gandhiji asked with a sigh : “What has come 
over this land that all these beautiful things are not to be found 
anywhere, that instead of these self-contained villages of a few 
hundred years ago, we find villages dependent for their very 
necessities of life on Lanca.shire or Japan. The whole village life 
was broken. People were dying by millions of malaria, hookworm 
and other diseases, all brought about by insanitation, deep poverty, 
sloth and idleness.” 

The "Trinity Of Evil" 

Gandhiji then posed the question : “What created this disrup¬ 
tion and brought about this downfall?” And he replied: ‘ One 

might search the records of the East India Company and see for 
himself how ruthlessly the village system was broken up by means 
mainly foul. Men who had served the East India Company had 
left imperishable records of how injustice, bribery and corruption 
I’eigned supreme in those days, and how relentlessly the 
handicrafts of India were ruined.” Gandhiji recounted his experi 
ences of floods and other disasters in South Africa, but said : “Here 
there was no occupation save agriculture, no work and no savings, 
unemployment four months and even six months.” He said this 
was the real problem to be faced in India. And he called upon his 
young audience : “I say go with your character to the villages... 
Let any youngman who has a character to save venture out to the 
villages and he will get a response. But he will have to be patient 
and truthful.He will not go out as a patron saint of the vil¬ 

lages, he will have to go in humility with a broom-stick in his hand. 
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There is a Trinity of Evil in insanitation, poverty and idleness that 
you will have to face and you will fight them with broom-sticks, 
quinine and castor oil, and if you will believe me, with the spinning 

wheel.You must come down from your high pedestals, stoop 

to conquer, take the risk of catching malaria yourself. This work 
wili give you all the satisfaction that your soul can desire. It will 
enrich the villager’s life and your life.” 

Gandhiji (hi Indian Villages (1926*27) 

Indeed, the problem of the poverty of the Indian peasant and 
the degraded state of our villages now increasingly became the 
most dominant factor in Gandhiji’s thinking, and this intensity is 
reflected in his ever-increasing passionate pleading for the popu¬ 
larisation of Charkha in the villages. Through the .spinning wheel 
he sought to revitalise the slothful villages. Addressing the stu¬ 
dents of Gujarat Vidyapith in 1926, Gandhiji said : “Government 
contact with the villages ends with the collection of revenue. Our 
contact with them begins with their service through the spinning 
wheel, but it does not end there. The spinning wheel is the centre 
of that service.” He told his listeners : “If you spend your next 
vacation in some village in the interior, you will find the people 
cheerless and fear-stricken. You will find houses in ruins. You 
will look in vain for any sanitary or hygienic conditions. You will 
find the cattle in a miserable way and you will see idleness stalking 
there.”i 

Addressing a meeting at Comilla (now in East Bengal), on 
January 5, 1927. Gandhiji referred to the neglect of the villages. He 
.vaid : 2 “We the city dwellers are living upon the labour and upon 
fhe wealth of these villagers; not like the Americans, not like the 
Englishmen, who live upon the ejfploitation of the Asiatic races 
or the so-called weaker races of the earth. Even they would be 
obliged to take up the spinning wheel or any equivalent, if they 
were not able to exploit India, China, Africa and other parts of the 
earth.” From Bengal Gandhiji went on a tour of Bihar. In fact, 
through his constant tours, and the heavy correspondence he carried 
on with people from all parts of the country, he kept a continuous 
study of the conditions in Indian villages. In 1927, he wrote : “The 
more I penetrate the village the greater is the shock delivered as I 
perceive the blank stare in the eyes of the villagers I meet. Having 
nothing else to do but to work as labourers side by side with their 
bullocks, they have become almost like them. It is a tragedy of the 
first magnitude that millions have ceased to use their hands as<hands. 
Nature is revenging herself upon us with terrible effect for this crimi- 


1 From Tendulkar s Mahatma, Vol. II, p. 300 

2 Ibid, p. 324. 
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nal waste of the gift she has bestowed upon us human beings. We 
refuse to make full use of the gift. It is the exquisite mechanism 
of the hands that among a few other things separates us from the 
beast. Millions of us use them merely as feet. The result is that 
she starves both the body and the mind. Owing to this waste we 
are living in a state of suspended animation. It can be revived if 
every home is again turned into a spinning mill. With it will at 
once revive the ancient rustic art and the rustic song. A semi-starved 
nation can have neither religion nor art nor organisation.”' 

A Bihar Experience: A Tip To Bardoii Peasants 

It follows from these pronouncements of Gandhiji that while 
he increasingly saw and felt the poverty of the Indian peasants, ai^d 
he traced the causes to British revenue policies and the domination 
of the cities, his main emphasis for bringing about a change for the 
better was on efforts by the villagers themselves. While he led and 
guided determined Kisan struggles against immediate grievances, 
and won brilliant victories, his emphasis still remained on attempts 
by the Kisans themselves to live cleanly, to have better sanitation, 
and not on such demands as abolition of the zamindari system and 
other parasitic tenures. It is significant that while in his overall 
scheme of things, as they were emerging and finding concrete shape, 
there could be no place for rich people and their luxuries, and every¬ 
body was required to labour and work for his living, Gandhiji did 
not advance any slogan as such against any particular class in so¬ 
ciety. In his Autobiography, serialised first in Youvg India as 
The Story of My Experiments with Truth, in Part V, Chai)ter XVIII, 
published in his journal dated August 16, 1928, he refers to his 
experience in Champaran villages. In a village Mrs. Gandhi asked 
women to wash their saris they were wearing as they were very 
dirty. The women retorted that Kasturba should ask Gandhiji to 
get another sari for them as they had no other cloth for change. In 
this village, through volunteers, Gandhiji achieved some success. 
He has recorded : ‘‘The volunteers with their schools, sanitation 
work and medical relief gained the respect and confidence of village 
folk and were able to bring good influence upon them.” Gandhiji’s 
regret was that the volunteers came for short periods and so the 
work could not be carried on further, but he, nevertheless, remained 
convinced that only corporate work by the villagers could improve 
their conditions. In the same issue of Young India (dated August 
16, 1928), he commented editorially upon the victory of the Bardoii 
Satyagraha led by Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. Writing under the 
heading “A Sign of the Times,” he asked the people of Bardoii 
whether they had learnt the lessons of the struggle? And he said : 


: Ibid. pp. 3»-s. 
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“If they have, then they will know from day to day that they will 
not become a non-violent organisation unless they undergo a process 
of what may be called corporate cleansing. This they can only do 
by engaging in carrying out a well thought out consti’uctivc pro¬ 
gramme requiring combined effort and promoting common good. In 
other words, before they can claim to have become a non-violent 
organisation, they must receive education in non-violence not 
through speeches or writings, necessaiy as both may be, but through 
an unbroken series of corporate acts each evoking the spirit of 
non-violence.” 

These “combined efforts for promoting common good”, these 
“unbroken series of corporate acts”, which the Father of the Nation 
regarded as primary for the uplift of the Indian villages could only 
be aroused through Village Panchayats. 

Gandhijt's Instructions To Panchayat Workers In 1931 

It would appear that during all these years, while the call for 
the creation of Panchayats given during the Non-Cooperation days 
had not made much headway, Congressmen had neveiiheless or¬ 
ganised Panchayats in villages which continued to function. In 
1931, Mahatma Gandhi went to Naini Tal in connection with the 
No-rent Campaign of the U.P. Congress Committee, and there he 
heard reports of some such Panchayats trying criminal cases, and 
even cases of rape. About the same time he received a repoi-t from 
Assam where Panchayats functioned as a sort of rival administrative 
machinery for the trial of civil and criminal cases. Gandhiji did 
not approve of this. Writing in Young India of May 28, 1931, ho 
said ; “This is all bad if true. Irregular Panchayats are bound 
to fall to pieces under their own unsupportable weight.” He ac¬ 
cordingly suggested the following set of rules for the guidance of 
village workers : 

1. “No Panchayats should be set up without the written 
sanction of a Provincial Congress Committee; 

2. “A Panchayat should in the first instance be elected by 
a public meeting called for the purpose by beat of drum; 

3. “It should be recommended by the Tehsil Committee; 

4. “Such Panchayats should have no criminal jurisdiction; 

5. “It may try civil suits if the parties to them refer their 
disputes to the Panchayat; 

6. “No one should be compelled to refer any matter to the 
Panchayat; 

7. “No Panchayat should have any authority to impose fines, 
the only sanction behind its civil decrees being its moral 
authority, strict impartiality and the willing obedience 
of the parties concerned; 
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8. “There should be no social or other boycott for the time 
being; 

9. “Every Panchayat will be expected to attend to : 

(a) The education of boys and girls in its village, 

(b) Its sanitation, 

(c) Its medical needs, 

(d) The upkeep and cleanliness of village wells or ponds, 

(e) The uplift of and the daily wants of the so-called 
untouchables; 

10. “A Panchayat that fails without just cause to attend to 
the requirenients mentioned in clause 9 within six 
months of its election, or fails otherwise to retain the 
goodwill of the villagers, or shares self-condemned for 
any other cause, appearing sufficient to the Provincial 
Congress Committee, may be disbanded and another 
elected in its place.” 

Gandhiji added: “The disability to impose fines or social boy- 
kJott is a necessity of the case in the initial stages. Social boycott 
in villages has been found to be a dangerous weapon in the hands 
of ignorant or unscrupulous men. Imposition of fines too may lead 
to mischief and defeat the very end in view. Where a Panchayat 
is really popular and increases its popularity by the con.structivc 
work of the kind suggested in clause 9, it will find its judgi'inenls 
and authority respected by reason of its moral pi’cstige. And that 
surely is the greatest sanction any one can possess and of which 
one cannot be deprived.” 

'Panchayat Revival To Prevent Ruin Of Villages' 

A few months later, in August 1931, Mahatma Gandhi again 
made a reference to Panchayats. After the Karaclii Congress Re¬ 
solution on fundamental rights, a Fundamental Rights Commiltcv 
was set up and it reported to the All India Congress Coirimittoe 
meeting in Bombay in August first week. The Bombay A..l.r.C. 
unanimously adopted the fundamental rights as propo.sed by the 
Committee. A Correspondent wrote to Gandhiji that the A.I.C.C. 
had omitted from its recital of fundamental rights that of trial by 
jury. Commenting upon it, Gandhiji said : “What we must aim 
at is an incorruptible, impartial and able judiciary from the Ijottom. 

I regard Village Panchayats as an institution by itself. But thanks 
to the degradation of the caste system and the evil influence of the 
present system of Government and the growing illiteracy of the 
masses, this ancient and noble institution has fallen into desuetude, 
and where it has not, it has lost its former purity and hold. It must, 
however, be revived at any cost, if the villages are not to be ruined.” 
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GandhijTs Reference To Vfliages At London R. T. C. 

During Gandhiji’s visit to London in 1931, as the solo repre¬ 
sentative of the Congress to the Round Table Conference, the Indian 
village featured in a very special way. In his second speech to the 
Federal Structure Committee, Mahatma Gandhi said the following 
as regards the formation of the electorate : “We would have 5,00,000 
units (village units). Each unit will elect its own rcpre.sentative 
and those representatives will be the electorate that would elect, if 
you will, representatives to the Central or Federal legislature.’’^ 
This declaration surprised certain friends who felt that by this 
Gandhiji had accepted the principle of indirect election. Indeed, 
some days later, some Indian students in London posed this ques¬ 
tion before Gandhiji. Referring to this suggestion of the election 
of a representative by every village in India, they asked : “Why 
did you commit yourself to the indirect method of election?’’ 
Gandhiji replied : “Your question is good, but it betrays what we 
call in logic an ambiguous middle.’’ He said that what he suggested 
is not indirect method of election but “a different thing altogether.” 
Gandhiji continued : “As for the method I propounded, I may tell 
you that it is daily growing upon me. All that yoxi need to under¬ 
stand is that it is intimately connected with adult suffrage which 
cannot be effectively w'orked except by it. After all you will have 
seven hundred thousand electors, themselves elected by the whole 
adult population of India. Without any method it will be an un¬ 
wieldy and expensive electorate. Every village republic, to use 
the words of Maine, would choose an attorney and instruct him to 
elect a representative for the highest legislature in the land.” 

On Village Sanitation 

Mahatma Gandhi was arrested soon after his return from 
London in connection with the second Civil Disobedience Move¬ 
ment. After his relea.se in the middle of 1933, he gave his all-out 
attention to the Harijan problem. In fact Young India, which had 
ceased publication during the hectic Civil Disobedience days, was 
now revived in the name of Harijan. But, it is apparent, in all 
his activities and in all his thoughts, the Indian villages were always 
upper-most. All his programmes, in fact, had the object of uplift¬ 
ing the villages. And in all his writings and pronouncements the 
villages, their problems and solutions recur again and again. Thus, 
in 1934, while he was convalescing after an illness, he gave part of 
his time to workers who came to him with their doubts. In one 
such talk he gave his ideas about how a village worker should func¬ 
tion. He felt that a village worker “must be a living embodiment 
of industry.” He added : “If he will go there as a teacher, he will 


1 Reported by M. D. in Tomf India, dated October 8, 1931. 
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go there no less as a learner. He will enter into every detail of 
village life, he will discover the village handicrafts and investigate 
the possibilities of their growth and their improvement. He may 
find the villagers completely apathetic to the message of Khadi, 
but he will, by his life of service, compel interest and attention. Of 
course, he will not forget his limitations and will not engage in, 
for him, the futile task of solving the problem of agricultural in¬ 
debtedness. Sanitation and hygiene will engage a good part of his 
attention. His home and surroundings will not only be a model of 
cleanliness, but he will help to promote sanitation in the whole vil¬ 
lage by taking the broom and the basket round.Then he will 

interest himself in the welfare of village Harijans. His home will 
ever be open to them. In fact, they will turn to him naturally for 
help in their troubles and difficulties. If the village folk will not 
suffer him to have Harijan friends in his house situated in their 
mid.st, he must take up his residence in the Harijan quarters.” 

On Literacy 

And he gave the following instructions with regard to spread 
of literacy : “A word about the knowledge of the alphabet. It has 
its place, but 1 would warn you against a misplaced emphasis on 
it. Do not proceed on the a.ssumption that you cannot proceed with 
rural recons;truction without fir.st teaching the children or the adults 
liow to read and write. Lots of useful information on the current, 
affairs, history, geography and elementary arithmetic, can be given 
by the word of mouth before the alphabet is touched. The eyes, 
the cars, and the tongue c-ome before the hand.” And he told the 
village workers: “Remember that our weapons are spiritual. It 
is a force that works irresistibly, if imperceptibly. Its progress is 
geometrical lathcr than arithmetical. It never ceases so long as 
there is a propeller behind. The background of all your activities, 
has, therefore, to be spiritual. Hence the necessity for the strictest 
purity of conduct and character.”* 

Gandhiji’s emphasis on village programmes, on village indus¬ 
tries and the rest, evoked criticism that his cry of ‘back to villages’ 
was a cry of despair and was turning the clock back. Addressing 
the annual meeting of the Gandhi Seva Sangh at Wardha in the last 
week of November, lOO-l, he replied to this criticism. Gandhiji said: 
“This cry of ‘back to the village’, some critics say, is putting back the 
hands of the clock of iwogress. But is it really so? Is it going back 
to the village, or rcn(lcrin,g back to it what belongs to it? I am not 
asking the city* dwellers to go and live in the villages. But I am 
asking them to render unto the villagers that which is due to thesn. 


1 Tendulkar’s Mahatma, Vol. 3, pp. 349-351. 
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Is there a single raw material that the city dwellers can obtain ex¬ 
cept from the villager? If they cannot, why not teach him to work 
on it himself, as he used to before and as he would do now but for 
our exploiting inroads?” ^ 

Gandhfji On Ideal Indian Village 

Indeed, Harijan became a practical guide to village reconstruc¬ 
tion. Gandhiji kept himself fully absorbed in constructive work 
and JIanjan columns were almost entirely devoted to this task. A 
village worker of disti'ict Birbhum in Bengal sent to Gandhiji the 
following questions through C. F. Andrews : (1) What is an ideal 

Indian village in your esteemed opinion and how far is it practic¬ 
able to reconstruct a village on the basis of an ‘Ideal Village,’ in the 
present social and political situation of India; and (2) Which of 
the village problems .should a w'orker try to solve first of all and 
how should he proceed? Mahatma Gandhi gave the following 
reply ;2 

“An ideal Indian village will be so constructed as to lend itself 
to perfect sanitation. It will have cottage with sufficient light and 
ventilation built of a material obtainable within a radius of five miles 
of it. The cottages will have courtyards enabling householders to 
plant vegetables for domestic use and to house their cattle. The 
village lanes and streets will be free of all avoidable dust. It will 
have wells according to its needs and accessible to all. It w’ill have 
houses of worship for all, also a common meeting place, a village 
common for grazing its cattle, a co-operative dairy, primary and 
.secondary schools in which industrial education will be the central 
fact, and it will have Panchayats for settling disputes. It will pro- 
tlucc its owm grains, vegetables and fruit, and its owm khadi. This 
is roughly my idea of a model village. In the present circumstances 
its cottages will remain what they are with slight improvements. 
Given a good zamiiidar, where there is one, or co-operation among 
the people, almost the whole of the programme other than model 
cottages can be worked out at an expenditure within the means of 
the villagers including the zamindar or zamindars, without Gov¬ 
ernment assistance. With that assistance there is no limit to the 
possibility of village reconstruction. But my task just now is to 
tiiscover what the villagers can do to help themselves if they have 
mutual co-operation and contribute voluntary labour for the com- 
7non good. I am convinced that they can, under intelligent guid¬ 
ance, double the village income as distinguished from individual 
income. There are in our villages inexhaustible resources not for 


1 Tendulkar’s Mahatma., Vol. 4, p. 7. 

2 Harijan, January 9 , 1937. 
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commercial purposes in every case but certainly for local purposes 
in almost every case. The greatest tragedy is the hopeless unwill¬ 
ingness of the villagers to better their lot. 

“The very first problem the village worker will solve is its sani¬ 
tation. It is the most neglected of all the problems that baffle 
workers and that undermine physical well-being and breed disease. 
If the worker became a voluntary hhangi, he would begin by col¬ 
lecting nightsoil and turning it into manure and sweeping village 
streets. He will tell people how and where they should perforin 
daily functions and speak to them on the value of sanitation and 
the great injury caused by its neglect. The workers will continue 
to do the work whether the villagers listen to him or not.” 

"Viiiage Movement Has Come To Stay" 

Another very interesting reference to villages occurs in July ?>, 
1937 issue of Harijan, Capt. Strunk, “representative of the Offleial 
newspaper in Germany and a member of Hitler’s stall” visited Seva- 
gram “with a view to investigate conditions in India.” He asked 
Gandhiji the following question : “There is so much over-produc¬ 
tion of intelligence in India and so much educated unemployment. 
Could not this army of educated young men be utilised liy being 
sent to the villages?” Gandhiji replied : “That movement has 
commenced. But it is only in its infancy. And then there is no 
over-production of intelligence but over-production of degrees. The 
brain power has not at all increased. Only the art of memorizing 
has been stimulated, and these degrees cannot be carted to the 
villages. Only the brains, if there are any left, can be u.sed. This 
reading for degrees has deprived us of initiative. It makes us unfit 
to go to the villages. The mechanical university study dejirives us 
of the desire for originality; years of memorizing causes a fatigue 
of the mind that makes most of us fit for clerical work. Neverthe¬ 
less the village movement has come to stay.” 



CHAPTER IX 


GANDHUl ON PANCHAYATS (1940 and After) 


**lj some of you see the Indian villages, you will not he fascinated 
by the sight. You will have to scratch below the dung heap. 

I do not pretend to say that they were ever places of paradise. 
Today, they are really dung heaps. They were not like that 
before. What I say is not from history, but from what 1 have 
seen myself. I have travelled from one end of India to the 
other, and 1 have seen the miserable .specimens of humanity 
with the lustreless eyes. They are India. In these humble 
cottages, in the midst of these dung heaps, are to be found 
humble ^bhangis," in whom you find the concentrated essence 
of wisdom." t 

•^MAHATMA GANDHI 

"'You are the people who give food to the world. You live by 
the sweat of your toil, and not merely that, it is on the results 
of your toil that most others live. The world cannot do without 
you and if the world cannot, much less the zamindar. 

""The peasant does not belong to the third or the last estate but 
to the first estate. The rest are parasites. He is the food-giver. 

If he was idle the whole world would stance. His is also com¬ 
paratively the purest life in the woild. Character always de¬ 
pends on whether a man works for his own bread or works 
others for his bread, and the peasant is the least dependent 
among all mankind. I resent the description of the peasant as 
a "poor, wretched creature*. No, if any one has the right to walk 
with his head erect on earth, it is the peasant. Why should he 
bow his knees before anyone, be he a zamindar or an officer of 
the Government? Let them bow to him without whom all of 
them must starve.*'^ 

^VALLABHBHAI PATEL 

n'^HE village movement had indeed come to stay. Gandhiji gave 
•*” attention to the production of literature relating to the move¬ 
ment, and his chief lieutenant in economic matters, Shri J. C. Kuma- 
lappa, wrote and published a series of valuable books on the sub¬ 
ject, May be that Gandhiji, having felt convinced that the move- 


1 Address to closing session of the Inter-Aslan Relations Conference, New Delhi, 
April 2, 1047. 

2 From Sardar Vallabbbhai Patel by N. D. Parish, Vol. I. Navjiwan Publi^ng House. 
Abmedabad. 
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merit had got a firm foothold, now wanted to further consolidate it 
by giving it a definite shape in the pattern of village orgaiiisation; 
and probably, with his amazing foresight, he felt that the outbreak 
of World War II would result in victory for his life-long battle for 
Indian freedom; whatever the reasons, it is clear that his pronounce¬ 
ments on Panchayats after 1940 are marked by their sharpness, 
clarity and details. 

World War II started in September 1939, and soon after the 
Congress Mini.stries resigned. In June 1941, Germany attacked 
the Soviet Union. Japan also delivered a stunning blow on the 
U.S. Navy at Pearl Harbour. Gandhiji did not approve of the Con¬ 
gress Working Committee resolution at Bardoli in December 1941. 
He stood for complete non-participation in the War under all cir¬ 
cumstances. In January 1942, he decided to re-start the Harijan 
which had earlier ceased imblication. In the very first editorial, 
dated January 18, under the caption “Peace Organisation”, he wrote; 
“The Congress has become popular because it has been foremost in 
fighting imperialism. Today the old way is of no avail. Nobody 
thinks of mass revolt at present. The best, quickest and the most 
efiicient way is to build up from the bottom. The psychological 
moment has come. ‘Back to the villages !’ has become a necessity 
from every point of view. Now is the time to decentralise produc¬ 
tion and distribution. Every village has to become a self-sufficient 
republic. It does not require brave resolutions. It requires brave, 
corpoi’ate, intelligent work.” 

Gandhiji Gives His Idea Of Village Swaraj 

On March 7,1942, Rangoon fell to the invading Japanese armies 
and Japan now knocked at the very gates of India. In the columns 
of the Harijan, Gandhiji started giving instructions to the Nation. 
In the course of his writings, he had suggested evacuation from 
the cities of those who were not wanted for service or other reasons. 
And he had suggested that “this shifting of the population, if it is 
wisely done, must result in a silent reorganisation of the villages.” 
He was thereupon posed with different questions. “Did he imagine 
the villages to be safe?” Another question was : “In view of the 
situation that may arise any moment in India, would you give an 
outline or skeleton of a village swaraj committee, which could func¬ 
tion in all village matters in the absence of, and without relying 
upon, an overhead Government or other organisation?” 

To this question Gandhiji gave a detailed reply in which we 
find his conception of village self-rule brought forth with vividness 
and clarity the like of which is not found in any of his previous pro¬ 
nouncements. We quote extensively the relevant portion from the 
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Harijan of July 26, 1942. Gandhiji said ; “My idea of village swa- 
raj is that it is a complete republic, independent of its neighbours 
for its vital wants, and yet interdependent for many others in which 
dependence is a necessity. Thus the village’s first concern will be 
to grow its own food crops and cotton for its cloth. It should have 
a reserve for its cattle, recreation and playground for adults and 
children. Then if there is more land available, it will grow useful 
money crops, thus e.xcluding ganja, tobacco, opium and the like. 
The village will maintain a village theatre, school and public hall. 
It will have its own waterworks ensuring a clean water supply. 
This can be done through controlled wells or tanks. Education will 
be compulsory up to the final basic course. As far as possible, every 
activity will be conducted on co-operative basis. There will be no 
caste, such as we have today with their graded untouchability. Non¬ 
violence with its technique of satgagraha and non-co-operation will be 
the sanction of the village community. There will be a compulsory 
service of village guards who will be selected by rotation from the 
register maintained by the village. The government of tlie village 
will be conducted by the Panchayat of five persons annually elected 
by the adult villagers, male and female, pos.ses.sing minimum pres¬ 
cribed qualifications. These will have all the authority and juris¬ 
diction required. Since there will be no system of punishments in 
the accepted sense, this Panchayat will be the legislature, judiciary 
and executive combined to operate for its year of office. Any 
village (;an become .such a republic without much interference, 
ev;en from the present Government who.se .sole elective connection 
with the villages is the exaction of village revenue. I have not 
examined here the question of relations with the neighbouring 
villages and the centre, if any. My purpose is to pre.sent an out¬ 
line of village government. Here there is perfect democracy based 
upon individual freedom. The individual is the architect of his 
own government. The law of non-violence rules him and the 
government. He and his village are able to defy the might of a 
world. For the law governing every villager is that he will suffer 
death in the defence of his and his village’s honour.’’ 

On The Eve Of August 1942 

In June 1942, the American journalist Louis Fischer inter¬ 
viewed Gandhiji. Later Fischer published this interview in a book¬ 
let A Week with Gandhi. In the course of the interview Gandhiji 
again stiessed the distribution of power among the villages. He 
said : “You see, the centre of power now is in New Delhi, or in 
Calcutta and Bombay, in the big cities. I would have it distributed 
among the seven hundred thousand villages of India. That will 
mean that there is no power. In other words, I want the seven 
hundred thousand dollars now invested in the imperial bank with- 
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drawn and distributed among the seven hundred thousand villages. 
Then each village will have its one dollar which cannot be lost.” 
He continued : “The seven hundred thousand dollars invested in 
the imperial bank could be swejjt away by a bomb from a Japanese 
plane, whereas if they were distributed among the seven hundred 
thousand shareholders, nobody could deprive them of their assets. 
There will then be voluntary co-operation between these seven 
hundred thousand units, voluntary co-operation, not co-operation 
induced by Nazi methods. Voluntary co-operation will produce 
real freedom and a new order, vastly superior to the new order in 
Soviet Russia.” 

Roots Of Democraq^ In Panchayat System 

Soon after, on August 8, 1942, the ‘Quit India’ movement was 
launched and Gandhiji, as also the entire Congress leadership, was 
arrested. Then followed a i)erio(l of intense repression. In 1943, 
the Government of India published a pamphlet Congress Respon¬ 
sibility for the Disturbances. Gandhiji sent a long reply to it in 
July. Our interest in this reply lies in the reference to Panchayats. 
In Para 71 of his reply, Gandhiji said ; “From its very inception, 
the Congiess has been a democratic body, seeking to represent all 
India. However feeble and imperfect the attempt may have been, 
the Congress has never in its history of now nearly sixty years 
shifted its gaze from the j)oIe-star of India’s freedom. It has prog¬ 
ressed from stage to stage in its march towards democracy in the 
truest term. If it is said, as it has been said, that the Congress 
learnt the spirit of democracy from Great Britain—no Congressman 
would care to deny the statement—though it must be added that 
the roots were to be found in the old Panchayat system.” 

Gandhiji On A "Gandhian Constitution" For India 

Following an illness, Gandhiji was released on May 6, 1944. 
The succeeding months were occupied with his convalescence, 
Gandhi-Jinnah talks, the release of the members of the Congress 
Working Committee, the Simla Conference, etc. In between 
Gandhiji met workers and continued to give them instructions 
about problems which faced them in constructive work and work 
in the villages. In November 1945, he penned a foreword to a 
book entitled Gandhian Constitution for Free India by Principal 
Shriman Narayan Agarwal of Commerce College, Wardha. As the 
author explains in the introduction, he undertook the work after 
consultations with Gandhiji who had agreed to give him the neces¬ 
sary guidance. He says: “I have discussed with him almost all 
the details of the Constitution and every attempt has been made 
to represent his views correctly.” Gandhiji in his foreword said ; 
“The word ‘constitution’ must not mislead the reader into thinking 
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that the author has made any profession to give him a complete 
constitution. He has made it perfectly clear in the beginning pages 
that he has only laid down broad lines to indicate what a constitu¬ 
tion of my conception would be. 1 regard Principal Agarwal’s to 
be a thoughtful contribution to the many attempts at presenting 
India with constitutions. The merit of his attempt consists in the 
lact that he has done what, for want of time, I have failed to do.” 
He warned the reader against “mistaking the particular writing 
being my view in every detail.” He, however, added : “All, 
therefore, I am able to say is that the brochure contains ample 
evidence of the care bestowed upon it by the author to make it as 
accurate as lie could. There is nothing in it which has jarred on 
me as inconsistent with what I would like to stand for.” 

Panchayat Functions Enumerated 

The importance of these words of Gandhiji is obvious. It may 
be I’egardcd that the Panchayats based on the constitution of Princi- 
jiai Shriinan Narayan may be said to give an inkling of Mahatmaji’s 
mind about them. And so a very brief review of Shriman 
Narayan's ideas on Panchayats would be relevant and useful. 

The author bases him.self upon Gandhiji’s idea that “Self-suffi¬ 
cient and self-governing villages should be the basic units of public 
administration in India.” Of course, “in ca.se of small and neigh¬ 
bouring villages, a group of villages may constitute the basic unit 
of administration.” The following is what Shriman Narayan has 
sugge.sted for the election and functions of the Panchayat at the 
village level: 

The Panchayat : Every village .shall elect, by the vote of all its 
adults a Panchayat of, ordinarily, five pensons. In the case of 
bigger villages, the number may vary from seven to eleven. The 
Panchayat .shall elect unanimou.sly its President or Sarpanch. If 
this unanimity is not possible, all the adults of the village shall 
elect the President directly out of the members of Panchayat. 

The term of the Panchayat shall ordinarily be three years. 
There will be nothing to prevent the same member or members of 
the Panchayat from being re-elected for the second or third term, 
but not more. If, however, a certain member of the Panchayat loses 
the confidence of the village before the expiry of his usual term, he 
shall be recalled by a majority-vote of seventy-five per cent. 

The Village Panchayat shall have the sole authority to appoint, 
suspend or dismiss the village servants like the chowkidar, patwari 
and police officials. 

The decisions of the Panchayat shall be, as far as possible, 
unanimous, specially in cases that affect the rights of minorities. 
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Functions : Since the villages shall enjoy maximum local 
autonomy, the functions of the Village Panchayats shall be very 
wide and comprehensive covering almost all aspects of social, 
economic and political life of the village community. They shall 
be: 


1. Education: (a) to run a Primary or Lower Basic School 

through the medium of a productive craft, thus combin¬ 
ing cultural and technical education. 

(b) to maintain a Library and a Reading Room. Books m 
the Library .should be educative, having a direct bearing 
on the social, economic and political activities of the 
village. 

(c) to run a Night School for adults. 

2. Recreation: (a) to provide for Akluida, Gymnasium and 

playgrounds. Swadeshi games and sports shall be 
encouraged. 

(b) to arrange Art and Craft Exhibitions from time to time. 

(c) to celebrate collectively the impoiTant festivals of all 
communities. 

(d) to organise seasonal fairs. 

(e) to conduct bhajan and kirlan tnandals. 

(f) to encourage folk-songs, folk-dance and folk-theatre. 

3. Protection: (a) to maintain \’illage Guardians for general 

protection of the village against thieves, dacoits and 
wild animals. 

(b) to impart regular training to all citizens in the technique 
of Satyagraha or non-violent resistance and defence. 

4. Agricuiture : (a) to assess the rent of each agricultural plot in 

the village. 

(b) to collect rent from the land-holders. 

(c) to encourage and organise consolidation of holdings and 
co-operative farming. 

(d) to make proper arrangements for irrigation. 

(e) to provide for good seeds and efficient implements 
through co-operative shops. 

(f) to see that, as far as possible, all the necessary food- 
grains are produced in the village itself. The present 
system of commercial crops shall be discouraged. 

(g) to review, scrutinise and, if necessary, scale down the 
debts and regulate their rates of interest. Where 
possible, to organise co-operative credit banks. 

(h) to check soil erosion and reclaim waste land through 
ibint effort. 

k itiiihistiies: (a) to organise the production of Khadi for Village 
ic^hsUmplitibh. 
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(b) to organise other village industries on co-operative lines. 

(c) to run a co-operative dairy. The cow shall be encourag¬ 
ed in place of the buffalo. 

(d) to run a village tannery using the hides of dead animals. 

6. Trade and Conunerce : (a) to organise co-operative marketing 

of agricultural and industrial products. 

(b) to organise co-operative consumer’s societies. 

(c) to export only the surplus commodities and import only 
those necessaries which cannot be produced in the 
village. 

(d) to maintain co-operative godowns. 

(e) to provide cheap credit facilities to village artisans for 
necessary purposes. 

7. Sanitation and Medical Relief: (a) to maintain good sanitation 

in the village through proper drainage system. 

(b) to prevent public nuisances and check the spread of 
epidemics. 

(c) to make adequate aiTrangements for healthy drinking 
water. 

(d) to maintain a village hospital and maternity-home, 
providing free medical treatment. Indigenous systems 
of medicine, naturopathy and bio-chemistry shall be 
encouraged. 

8. Justice : (a) to provide cheap and speedy justice to villagers. 

The Panchayats shall have wide legal powers, both 
criminal and civil. 

(b) to make arrangements for free legal aid and infprmation. 

9. Finance and Taxation: (a) to levy and collect village taxes 

for special purposes. Payments in kind and collective 
manual labour for village projects shall be encouraged, 

(b) to collect private donations oh social and religious 
occasions. 

(c) to see that proper accounts of income and expenditure 
are maintained. These shall be open to public inspec¬ 
tion and audit. 

Judicial Functions 

About the judicial functions of the village body, Shriman 
Narayan said the following : 

“The Gram Panchayats .shall be entrusted with the dispensing 
of justice; no .separate judicial Panchayats are necessary. The 
poor peasant need not go out of his village, spend hard-earned 
money and waste weeks and months in towns on litigation. *He 
CAn. get all the accessary witnesses, in.'the.yillage and fightiOUt his 
own case without being exploited by lawyers. .Whah intricate 
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points of law arise, Sub-Judge from the Taluka, or District could 
come down to the village and assist the Panchayat in deciding 
difficult cases. The Sub-Judge shall also act as guide, friend and 
philosopher to the ignorant villagers by acquainting them with the 
law.s of the State. Such a judicial system will not only be simple, 
prompt and cheap but also ‘just' because the details of civil and 
criminal cases will be, more or less, open secrets in the village and 
there shall be hardly any scope for fraud and legal juggleries.” 

Village, The Basic Unit 

In Shriman Narayan’s scheme, over the Village Panchayats 
should be Taluka Panchayats. He advocates the break-up of exist¬ 
ing Talukas into smaller units with about 20 villages and a popu¬ 
lation of 20,000. The Presidents of Village Panchayats should be 
members of the Taluka Panchayats, whose Presidents in turn will 
constitute the District Panchayat and so on to the Provincial and 
All India Panchayats. The functions of these bodies at their res¬ 
pective levels have been enumerated, Shriman Narayan says : 
“The administrative .system envisaged in this Constitution is that 
of a pyi’amid whose broad base is composed of numberless village 
communities of the country. The higher Panchayats shall tender 
sound advice, give expert guidance and information, supervise and 
co-ordinate the activities of the Village Panchayats with a view to 
increasing the efficiency of administration and public service. But, 
in the non-violent State of Gandhiji’s conception, it will be the basic 
units that would dictate to the Centre and not vice versa. . In fact, 
the whole .system will be tui'ned upside down; the village shall 
become the real and moving unit of the administration.”. 

Gandhiji's Picture Of Independent India 

Gandhiji wrote the foreword to Shriman Narayan’s book in 
November 1945. The book was published in early 1946 and drew 
wide attention. A few months after, in July 1946, Gan(^hiji gave 
a very complete picture of his idea of the Panchayat system. In 
flarijan of July 22, 1946, he answered the following question 
from a correspondent: “Would you kindly give a broad but a 
comprehensive picture of the Independent India of your own con-, 
ception?” Gandhiji said : “Indian independence mu.st begin at 
the bottom. Thus, every village will be a republic or Panchayat, 
having full powers. It follows, therefore, that every village has to 
be self-sustained and capable of managing its affairs, even to the 
extent of defending itself against the whole world. It will be 
trained and prepared to perish in the attempt to defend itself against 
any onslaught from without. Thus, ultimately, it is the individual 
who is the unit, Put this does not exclude dependence on the 
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willing help from the neighbours or from the world. It will be 
free and voluntary play of mutual forces. Such a society is neces¬ 
sarily highly cultured in which every man and woman knows what 
he or she wants and, what is more, knows that no one should want 
anything that the others cannot have with equal labour. 

“This society must naturally be based on truth and non-violence 
Avhich, in my opinion, are not possible without a living force which 
inheres every other force knoAvn to the world, and Avhich depends 
on none, and which will live when all other forces may conceivably 
perish or cease to act. I am unal)le to account for my life, without 
belief in this all-embracing living light. 

“In this structure composed of innumerable villages, there wdll 
be ever-widening, never ascending circles. Life will not be a 
pyramid with the apex sustained by the bottom. But, it will be 
an oceanic circle, whose centre will be the individual always ready 
to perish for the village, the latter ready to jAcrish for the circle of 
villages, till at last the whole becomes one life composed of indi 
viduals, never aggressive in their airogance but ever humble, 
sharing the majesty of the oceanic circle of which they are integral 
units. 

“Therefore, the outermost circumference will not wield power 
to crush the inner circle, but will give .strength to all within and will 
derive its own strength from it. I may be taunted with the retort 
that this is all Utopian and, therefore, not worth a single thought. 
If Euclid’s point, though incapable of being drawn by any human 
agency, has an imperishable value, my picture has its own for 
mankind to live. Let India live for this true picture, though never 
realisable in its completeness. We must have a proper picture of 
w'hat we want, before we can have something approaching it. If 
there ever is to be a republic of every village in India, then I claim 
verity for my picture, in which the last is equal to the first, or, in 
other words, no one is to be the first and none the last.” 

”We Do Not Learn From Villages Where India Lives" 

Gandhiji again referred to villages in an editorial in the 
Harijan of October 20, 1946. It may be borne in mind that a pro¬ 
visional interim Government had been installed at the Centre with 
Pandit .lawaharlal Nehru as Prime Minister and Congress Minis¬ 
tries had started functioning in the provinces after the general 
elections in mid-1946. Writing under the heading “Real India”. 
Gandhiji said: “If my frequent wanderings throughout India of 
the villages have not deceived me, it can be confidently asserted 
that the 7,00,000 villages get and want no police protection. The 
solitary patel to a village is a terrorist lording it over the villages 
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and is designed for helping tiie petty revenue collector to collect 
revenue due to the ma-bap. 1 am not aware of the pohceman 
having aided the villagers in protecting their goods or cattle against 
the depredations of man and beast. The police patel is not to be 
blamed for what he is. He has been chosen for his task which he 
does well. He has not been taught to regard himself as the servant 
of the people. The patel represents his master, the Viceroy. The 
change at the top has not yet permeated the most distant village. 
How can it? It has not come from the bottom. 

“The relevance of all this writing is for showing, that we do 
not yet learn from the village in which India lives, that every 
Indian, man or woman, is his or her own policeman. This he or 
she can do only when neither harbours mischief against his or her 
neighbour, no matter what religion he professes or denies. If 
unfortunately the politically-minded person will not or cannot go 
as far as suggested here, he must at least shed all fear and resolutely 
deny himself all protection, whether from the military or the police. 
I am positive that India will not come into her own unless every 
home becomes its own castle, not in the sense of the ages known as 
dark but in the veiy ancient true sense that everyone has learnt the 
art of dying without ill-will, or even wishing that since he cannot, 
someone else will do away with the would-be assassin. How nice, 
therefore, it would be, if every one of us had this lesson burnt into 
us. There is much proof in support of the lesson, if we will take 
the trouble to examine the proof.” 

Panchayat Will Do What Violence Can Never Do 

As 1946 was succeeded by the year 1947, it became apparent 
that the long-cherished freedom of India was near at hand, though 
the process of this rebirth was made terrible and painful due tc 
communal frenzy. In a prayer meeting at Patna on May 18, he 
said : “Democracy required that everyone, man or woman, should 
realise his or her own responsibility^ That was what was meant 
by Panchayat Raj.”* A reference to Panchayat Raj occurs soon 
after in the Harijan of Jutre 1, 1947. He was answering the 
following question : 

“You say that a Raja, a zamindar or a capitalist should be a 
trustee for the poor. Do you think that any such exists today ? Or 
do you expect them to be so transfor'med?” 

“I think that some very few exist even today, though not in 
the full sense of the term. They are certainly moving in that 
direction. It can, however, be asked whether the present Rajas 


1 Tendulkar’s Mahatma, Vol. VII, p. 470. 
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and others can be expected to become trustees of the poor. If they 
do not become trustees of their own accord, force of circumstances 
will compel tlie reform unless they court utter destruction. When 
Panchayat Itaj is established, public opinion will do what violence 
can never do. The jjresent power of the zamindars, the capitalists 
and the Rajas can hold sway only so long as the common people 
do not realise their own strength. If the people non-co-operate 
with the evil of zainindari or capitalism, it must die of inanition. In 
Panchayat Raj only the Panchayat will be obeyed and the Panchayat 
can only work through the law of their making.” 

India's Prime Minister Should Be A Kisan 

A few months after, on November 26th, Mahatma Gandhi made 
a plea for the kisans of India and said that in Panchayat Raj the 
man who .should count most .should be the ki.san. He said : ' “It 
was unfortunate that, today, none of the mini.ster.s were ki.sans. The 
Sardar was born in a farmer’s family and, though he knew some¬ 
thing about agriculture, he had become a barrister by profession. 
Their Priir.e Minister was a learned man, a great historian and a 
great writer, but he knew nothing about agriculture and farm¬ 
ing'. 'I'he other ministers were all well-to-do men, who had never 
^vc)rked on the land. Yet, more than eighty per cent of the India’s 
population consisted of kisans. Only a kisan knew how to 
increase production and the fertility of the land. Only he could 
under.stand the whys and the w’herefores of ]>rofiteering by the 
ki.sans and overcome the evil. In democracy, the kisan should 
be the ruler. The speaker would certainly like to push forward an 
honest and a capable kisan. Such a kisan would not know 
English. The speaker would ask Jawaharlal to be the kisan’s 
secretary and see the foreign ambassadors on his chief’s behalf, and 
to take pride in such service. Such a kisan Prime Minister would 
not ask for a palace to live in. He would live in a mud hut, sleep 
under the .sky, and work on the land during the day, whenever he 
was free. Then the whole picture would change immediately.. In 
Panchayat Raj, the man who should count most in India, was 
naturally the kisan. TIow to advance him was the question.” 

Gandhiji On Panchayat Functions (After Independence) 

On December 27, 1!)47, Gandhiji addressed a pi-aycr meeting at 
Sammalka village near New Delhi. The villagers had built a 
Panchayat Char and Gandhiji congratulated them on it. He 
said : ^' “Unless the villagers did the work of the Panchayats, the 
effoi-t would be a waste of time and labour. Di.stinguished tra’wellers 


1 Tendulkar’s Mahatma, Vol. VIII, p. 247, 

2 Harijaii, January 4, 1948. 
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from the world came to India in the days of yore from China and 
other countries. They came in quest of knowledge and put up 
with great hardships in travelling. They had reported that in 
India there was no theft, people wore honest and industrious. They 
needed no locks for their doors. In those days there was no multi¬ 
plicity of castes as at present. It was the function of the Pancha- 
yats to revive honesty and industry. If one a-sked them after one 
year, would they show a clean record and would they show that 
they had no court save their Panchayat ? It was the function of 
the Panchayats to teach the villagers to avoid disputes, if they had 
to settle them. That would ensure .speedy jastice without any 
expenditure. They would need neither the police nor the military. 

“Then the Panchayat should see to cattle improvement. They 
should show steady incr(!a.se in the milk yield. Our cattle had 

become a burden on the land for want of care.The Panchayat 

should also see to an increase in the quantity of foodstuff grown in 
Iheii- village. That was to be accomplished b 3 ' ijroperly manuring 
the soil. The excreta of animals and human beings mixed with 
rubbish could be turned into valuable manure. This manure 
increased the fertility of the .soil. Then they must see to the cleanli¬ 
ness of their village and its inhabitants. They must be clean and 
healthy in body and mind.” 

Twenty Men At Centre Cannot Work Democracy: 

It Must Be Worked From Below 

Reference to Panchayats oexturs again in Gandhiji’s speech at the 
prayer meeting in New Delhi on .January 0, 48. In a reierence to 
Pancha.yats of Aundh State, he saicl,i “There was no law which could 
stop a I\nncha 3 'at from functioning wherever the people wanted it. 
.4undh may cease to be a State, it would not cease to be a special 
group of villages named Aundh. Ever^' such grouji or its member 
could have the Panchayat sj^stem wiiether the rest of India had it 
or not. True rights came as a result of duty done. No one could 
snatch away such rights. The Panchayat was there to ser\'e the 
people. In the true democracy of India, the unit was the viilage. 
Even if one village wanted Panchayat Raj, which was called 
republic in English, no one could stop it. True democracy could 
not be worked by twenty men sitting at the Centre. It had to be 
worked from below by the people of every village.” 

Gandhiji's Reference To Panchayats In The Week Before 
His Martyrdom 

Till his last moments, indeed, Gandhiji referred to Panchayats. 
In his speech on January 25, he said that - '‘The charter of India’s 

1 Ilarijan, January 18, 1940. 

2 Tendulkar’s Maliatina, Vol. VIII, p. 337. 
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independence as conceived by the Congress was based on village 
autonomy. But all the villages were to derive vitality from the 
Centre, as the Centre in its turn derived all power and authority 
fi'orn the viliages.” And on January 26th, the Republic Day, he 
said : ^ “What are we celebrating today? Surely not our disil¬ 
lusionment. We are entitled to celebrate the hope that the worst 
js over and that we are now on the road to showing the lowliest of 
the villager that it means his freedom from serfdom and that he is 
no longer a serf born to serve the cities and the towns of India, 
but that he is destined to exploit the city dwellers for the advertise¬ 
ment of the finished fruits of well thought-out labours, that he is the 
salt of the Indian earth, that it means also equality of all classes and 
creeds, never the domination and superiority of the major commu¬ 
nity over a minor, however insignificant it may be in number or 
influence. Let us not defer the hope and make the heart sick.” 

Gandhiji's Last Written Document Was On Panchayats 

And, almost like a fitting climax to his life-long advocacy of the 
Panchayats, the very last document he signed, just before the tragic 
evening of January 30, 1948, was a constitution based on Pancha¬ 
yats. This, in effect, was a draft constitution for the Congress, 
whereby the Congress organisation was to be renovated under a 
Lok Sevak Sangh under the following rules^ with powers to 
alter them : 

“Every Panchayat of five adult men or women being villagers 
or village-minded, shall form a unit. 

“Two such contiguous Panchayats shall form the working 
party, under a leader elected from among themselves. 

“When there are a hundred such Panchayats, the fifty first 
grade leaders shall elect, from among themselves, one second 
grade leader and so on, the first grade leaders, in the meanwhile, 
working under the second grade leader. Parallel groups of two 
hundred Panchayats shall continue to be formed, till they cover 
the whole of India, each succeeding group of Panchayats electing a 
second grade leader, after the manner of the first. All the second 
grade leaders shall serve jointly for the whole of India, and 
severally for their respective areas. The second grade leaders may 
elect, whenever they deem necessary, from among themselves a 
chief who will, during pleasure, regulate and command all the 
groups.” ' 

1 Ibid, p 338. 

2 Ibid, 342-343 
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For the workers of this organisation, Gandhiji laid down a 
programme of village work and uplift. These included, in 
Gandhiji’s own words, the following : 

“He shall come in personal contact with every villager within 
his jurisdiction. 

“He shall enrol and train workers from amongst the villagers 
and keep a register of all these. 

“He shall keep a record of his w'ork from day to day. 

“He shall organise the villages, so as to make them self- 
contained and self-supporting through their agriculture and handi¬ 
crafts. 

a 

“He shall educate villagers in sanitation and hygiene, and take 
all measures for prevention of ill-health and disease among them.’' 



CHAPTER jr 


PANCHAYATS AFTER INDEPENDENCE 

**Villages have been the basic units oj administration in India 
since ancient times. The importance which was attached to village 
organisations in pre-historlc hidia is evident from Vedic and post^ 
Vcdic literature. Yet, if uw lay emphasis today on putting Village 
Panchayats on a sound footing and galvanising them into live 
organisms of administration, the reason is not the high position given 
to them in the past, recent or ancient. We have taken itp this idea 
of organising Village Panchayats and vestmg in them most of the 
functions concerning the welfare of village people on its own merit/'^ 

—DR. RAJENDRA PKASAQ 
(24-4-’55) 

'*Th€ principle of a Panchayat was "Panch Parameshwar,* i.e., 'God 
speaks through the Five,* which, in other words, means that a un- 
animous decision of the Panchayat was respected as the verdict of 
God. If three or four out of five gave one judgement and the others 
gave a different one, it could not be taken as the verdict of God. If 
it were not so, it would give rise to majority and minority disiinc-- 
tio7is. Therefore, the only way to achieve unity is to accept the 
principle of 'Panch Parameshwar/ ‘God speaks through the Five,* to 
achieve the ideal of unanimous decision.'*- 

—V/NOBA 

TNDIA achieved its Independence on August 15, 1947. Soon after 
the Constituent Assembly started discussions on a Draft Constitu¬ 
tion for new India. In tliese first drafts there was no mention of 
Village Panchayats. Princ!])al Shriman Narayan of Wardha 
Commerce College brought it to the notice of Mahatma Gandhi.^ 
He said: *The Constitution as foreshadowed makes no mention of 
the Village T\anchayats being the foundation of progressive decen¬ 
tralisation in place of the old hunger for centralisation/' In his 
reply Mahatma Gandhi said: ‘Trincipal Agarwal says that there 
is no mention or direction about Village Panchayats and decentralisa¬ 
tion in the foreshadowed Constitution. It is certainly an omission 
calling for immediate attention if our independence is to reflect the 
people's voice. The greater the power of the Panchayats, the better 
for the people. Moreover, Panchayats to be effective and efficient, 
the level of people's education has to be considerably raised. I do not 

1 From address at Bihar State Panchayat Parlshad, Isri, 24-4-’55. 

2 From article entitled *Gram*RaJ*. A.I.C.C. Economic Review, Village Panebayat 
Number, Vol. VI. Nos. 6-7, dated July 24, 1954 

3 Harljan, December 21, 1947. 
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conceive the increase in the power of the people in military, but 
in moral terms. Naturally, I swear by Nai Talim in this connec¬ 
tion.” 

Prime Minister Nehru On The Need To Build Democracy 
From Below 

A few months later, on August 6, 1948, a Conference of Local 
Self-Govei’nment Ministers met in Delhi. It was attentlecl by 
representatives and delegates from Madras, Bombay, West Bengal, 
Uttar Pradesh, East Punjab, Central Provinces (later Madhya 
Pradesh), Bihar, Assam, Orissa, Delhi, Coorg, Ajmcr-Marwara, etc. 
Inaugurating this first Local Self-(iovei’nment Ministers’ Conference 
of free India, Prime Minister Shri Jawaharlal Nehru said that local 
self-government was and must be the basis of any true .system of 
democracy. “People had got into the habit of thinking of demo¬ 
cracy at the top and not so much below. Democracy at the top 
could not be a success unless it was built on this foundation from 
below.” Like Gandhiji, Shri Nehru also emphasised that for this 
democracy from below to succeed, education of the masses is essen¬ 
tial. He said; “Democracy will not be much of a success unless 
there is mass education in the country, because an uneducated 
populace—I use the word uneducated in preference to illiterate—is 
no foundation for democracy. The people must understand the 
problems to some extent before they can express their views. 
Therefore, education is essential just as local self-government is 
essential.” ^ 

Panchayats In The Constituent Assembly: 

Dr. Ambedkar's Reference 

The Draft Constitution for free India as finally settled by the 
Drafting Committee set up by the Constituent Assembly was re¬ 
leased in P''ebruary 1948, that is, after Mahatma Gandhi’s death. It 
contained no reference to Village Panchayats. This Diaft was 
naturally discussed in the country and many points of view were 
expressed. This Draft was formally placed before the Constituent 
Assembly on November 4, 1948, by Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, the Chair¬ 
man of the Drafting Committee. Referring to a criticism against 
the Di’aft. that no part of it represented the ancient polity of India 
and that it should have been drafted on the ancient Hindu model 
built upon Village Panchayats and District Panchayats, Dr. 
Ambedkar referred to the part of villages in the destiny of the 
country as described by Metcalfe, who had said: “Dynasty after 
dynasty tumbles down. Revolution succeeds revolution. Hindu, 
Pathan, Moghal, Maratha, Sikh, English, all are masters in turn 


1 Free Preii Jounial, 7i8«’4ft* 
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but the village communities remain the same. In times of trouble 
they arm and fortify themselves. A hostile army passes through 
the country. The village communities collect their cattle 'within 
their w'alls, and let the enemy pass unprovoked.” 

Such was the part, Dr. Ambedkar argued, which the village 
communities had played in the history of the country. “Know^ing 
this,” he asked, “what pride can one feel in them? That they have 
survived through vici.s.situdes may be a fact. But mere survival 
has no value. The question is on wdiat plane they have survived. 
Surely on a low selfish level. I hold that these village republics 
have been the ruination of India. I am, thei’efore, surprised that 
those who condemn pi'ovincialism and communalism should come 
forward as champions of the village. What is the village but a 
slink of localism and a den of ignorance, narrow-mindedness and 
communalism? I am glad that the Draft Constitution has dis¬ 
carded the \’illage and adopted the individual as its unit.” 

All-Out Criticism Of Dr. Ambedkar's Views 

Dr. Ambedkar's opening speech on the Draft Constitution 
was hailed alt I'ound as a ma.sterly performance, but his reference 
to the villages was very much regi’etied. When on subsequent days 
the Constituent Assembly debated the Draft Constitution, speaker 
after speaker expressed disapproval of Dr. Ambedkar’s remarks. 
Thus, Shri Arun Chandra Cuba criticised Dr. Ambedkar’s remarks 
on Indian villages and recalled that Mahatma Gandhi’s dream of 
the future Constitution of India was a pyramidal structure, very 
broadbased. That base was the villages of India. He urged that 
the As.sembly should even now make an effort to get this done. 
Shri T. Praka.sam regretted that at one stroke Dr. Ambedkar had 
condemned the Village ■ Panchayats. He strongly urged that the 
Constitution mu.st be so amended as to make it useful for the mijlions 
of villagers for whose sake freedom had been won. 

Shri K. Santhanam disagreed with the views of Dr. Ambedkar 
on village policy. But for the. villages, he said, India would have 
been in chaos. He wanted some statutory provision for tljie recog¬ 
nition of Village Panchayats.' 'Shri Shibbanlal Saxena urged that 
the Draft Constitution must be so amended as to make provision 
for the creation of Village Panchayats or Republics. He suggested 
that the elections to the upper chamber must be made by these 
village republics. The late Shri Muniswami Pillai was sorry that 
no provision had been made to recognise village units in the Con¬ 
stitution, and urged that at least groups of villages should be re¬ 
cognised as self-governing institutions. Shri Gokulbhai Bhatt said 
that a Constitution which gave no place to the Village Panchayats 
could •not-^«m*ed-t©-4ndia.’----*-, , 
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The supporters of Village Panchayats received great strength 
from the views expressed by the 'great constitutional lawyer, the 
late Alladi Krishnaswamy Aiyer. While he paid tributes to Dr. 
Ambedkar for his lucid explanation of the Draft Constitution, he 
made it clear that he did not share his views on, and his general 
condemnation of, village communities in India. He .said that the 
Constitution did not give sufficient importance to village communi¬ 
ties which were an essential feature of India’s social and political 
life. With large powers vested in the Provincial and State Legisla¬ 
tures in regard to local seif-government and other matters, there 
Avas nothing to pi’event them from constituting the village as 
administrative units for the discharge of various functions. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga said he was very unhappy that Dr. Ambedkar 
liad spoken in the manner he did about Indian Village Panchayats 
Had he studied the history of India with half the care that he had 
devoted to the study of histories of other countries, he Avould not 
have spoken like that. He said that villages or groups of villages 
must be recognised in the Constitution so that the villagers would 
be trained to discharge their responsibility under democracy. Prof. 
Ranga warned that loo much of centralisation would result in 
totalitarianism and Sovietisation, instead of leading the country to 
democracy. Shri Ananthasayanam Tyenger thought Dr. Ambedkar 
could have spared raising a controversy on Village Panchayats in 
the Constituent Assembly. He wished that the Constitution should 
be based upon autonomous village republics. As it was, the people 
in the villages had absolutely no opportunity to train themselves 
in democracy. 

National Press Upholds The Cause Of Panchayats 

In short, the Constituent Assembly did not approve of Dr. 
Ambedkar’s summary clismis.sal of the village institution in Indian 
history and polity, and left no doubt about its strong opinion that 
Village Panchayats must find a place in the Constitution. Public 
opinion in the country also expressed itself in no unmistakable 
terms. In its editorial of No\'ember 6, 1948, National Herald empha- 
ticaUv said: “We disagree with Dr. Ambedkar on the inhabited view 
he has taken of our ancient polity in the light of a quotation from 
Metcalfe.” In its editorial of November 10,1948, the Amrit Bazar Pat- 
rika quoted the late Sardar Patel from a speech delivered a few days 
earlier at Mahadev Bhavan, Sevagram, where he had said: “When 
Bapu came to India, work was being done in a different way. Bapu 
said that real India was in the villages. Crores live in India and 
their interest must command our attention.” And the Patrika 
posed the direct question: “Does the Draft Constitution.re¬ 

present and embody the Swaraj of Mahatma Gandhi’s dream?” And 
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it answered that “the village or the village community does not 
figure much in the Draft Constitution is an admitted fact.” The 
Patriku added : “If the village is and is allowed to remain ‘a stink 
of localism and a den of ignorance, narrow-mindedness and com- 
munalism’, what chance is there of India ever achieving greatness 
and prosperity? For without a doubt the real India lives in 
villages. Gandhiji built his struggle on four walls, the four walls 
being untouchability, self-sufficiency, Hindu-Muslim unity and 
national education. All these walls were intended to rid the 
village communties of the chronic ills they were heir to, to pour 
new life and vigour into them and to save them from exploitation. 
The Swaraj that we have won through Mahatma Gandhi’s austeri¬ 
ties will be ^\orth little if it leaves the villages where they are, 
immersed in poverty, ignorance and indebtedness.” And the 
Poirika said challengingly: “If the new Constitution fails to bring 
the fruits of swaraj to the villages, it will not be Avorth the paper 
written on. Indeed, Congre.ssmen will judge the Constitution hy 
this criterion—what scope it provides for the improvement of 
village polity.” 

Indeed, the entire Indian Press, and more so the language 
Press, reacted strongty to Dr. Ambedkar’s strictures on Village 
Panchayats. The reactions of other sections wei'e no less pi'o- 
nounoed. The South Indian author, Shvi K. S. Venkataramani, 
thought it a “tragic pity that a thinker and scholar of l)i'. Ambedkar's 
eminence should .so openly belittle the survival value of the Indian 
villages,” and demanded “the creation and recognition of a rural 
unit as the base of the new Constitution of India, as an integral 
unit of administration with effective power.” 

The Triumph Of Panchayats: The Directive Principles 
Of Our Constitution 

We Avill not prolong this account by fuither references. Suffice 
it to say that the countiywide repercussions to Dr. Ambedkar’s re¬ 
marks on Village Panchayats, as also the reactions inside the Con¬ 
stituent As.sembly itself, at last succeeded in their objective. The 
Constituent Assembly started the discussion of Directive Principles 
of Stale Policy on November 19, 1948. On November 22, Shri K. 
Santhanam proposed the addition of a new Article declaring that 
the State should organise Village Panchayats and endow them with 
.such powers as might be necessary to enable them to function as 
imits of self-government. Shri Santhanam said that the amend¬ 
ment was based on the view which was shared by everyone in the 
House An amendment with the same general object in view was 
moved earlier by Shri H. V. Kamath. Supporting Shri Santhanam’s 
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amendment, Shri T. Prakasam said that if village republics were 
properly organised and if they functioned properly as self-sufficient, 
self-governing units, they would help bring down inflationary 
trends and put the biggest check on black-markets and profiteering. 
Shri Surendra Mohan Ghosh said that villages in the past had main¬ 
tained and preserved the unity of India. Seth Govind Das, after 
pointing out that villages had always been recognised as distinct 
entities in India, said they fell into obscurity only during the British 
regime. Dr. Ambedkar accepted the amendment. 

And so in the Constitution of India as in force, Article 40, in 
Part IV, under the heading Directive Principles of State Policy 
reads: “The State shall take steps to organise Village Panchayats 
and endow them with such powers and authority as may be neces¬ 
sary to enable them to function as units of self-government.” In 
the Indian Constitution, the Fundamental Rights are followed by 
these Directive Principles. It is a novel feature in Constitutions 
framed for parliamentary democracy. The only other Constitu¬ 
tion embodying such principles is that of the Irish Free State. 
These Directive Principles are meant to be the guiding factors in 
the policies of the Stale in Republican India. Under the alien rulers, 
Instruments of Instructions were issued to the Governor-General, 
and they were meant to secure the foreign stranglehold over our 
land. These Directive Principles in the Indian Constitution, issued 
to the legislatures and the executive, secui'e the sovereignty 
of the people and ensure good government in the interests of the 
people. The Indian C’onstitution, while leaving it to the people to 
determine which particular party should be in power, directs that 
whoever captures power must respect these Directive Principles. 
In commending these Principles, Dr. Ambedkar said: “Whoever 

captures power.cannot ignore them. He may not have to 

answer for their breach in a court of law. But he will certainly 
have to answer for them before the electorate at election lime. 
What great value these Directive Principles possess will be realised 
better when forces of right contrive to capture power.” 

The incorporation of the Panchayat idea in the Indian Con¬ 
stitution was an event of profound importance pregnant with great 
and far-reaching consequences on the veiy structure of the State. 
The decision was hailed all over the country. As an objective it 
involved recognition of a principle to which till then only lip service 
had been paid and on which the pure constitutional pedant still 
had many doubts. It is noteworthy that even Dr. Ambedkar, while 
condemning the village communities for their conservatism and 
ignorance, could not deny them the virtue of stability, and stability 
combined with real social and economic progress will mean that the 
vagaries of parliamentary democracy will be under a brake. \Vay 
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was opened for the Village Panchayats to become a useful focus for 
economic organisation which ultimately would be the solvent for 
social malaise. 

U. P.s' Great Experiment: Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant 
On Panchayats 

The Constituent Assembly decision no doubt gave impetus to 
the organisation of Panchayats in different States, but even 
before this Constitutional direction, many State Governments had 
independently taken steps to enact Panchayat legislations. The 
(Congress Governments, indeed, by virtue of all the past history 
of the Organisation, and educated as Congressmen were on the teach¬ 
ings and principles of Mahatma Gandhi, were committed to a policy 
of reviving the Panchayat institution. The Government of Uttar 
Pradesh was the first to pass a comprehensive legislation as early 
as 1947, which, in fact, became the model for Panchayat legisla¬ 
tions of many other States. As a matter of fact, the villages of Uttar 
Pi’adesh elected their Pancha\^ats on the basis of the 1947 Act in 
early 1948, many months before the decision of the Constituent 
Assembly. Addressing a kisan rally at village Tindola in Bara- 
banki district on January 22, 1948, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, 
then U.P.'s Chief Minister, advised kisans to be self-reliant and deve¬ 
lop healthy body and mind. He emphasised that they must learn 
themselves and educate their children. They should I’oot out evils 
from their society and strive on a co-operative basis to improve their 
life and method of cultivation. Emphasising the role of Panchayats 
in those tasks he said: “Panchayats will be formed in villages in 
about two months and you should elect your best men to them." 
The Panchayat elections in U.P. were hailed as the largest-ever 
experiment in decentralised democracy, full of many useful lessons 
for the administrator, as also the social scientist. And the U.P. 
Government persisted in its efforts to make the experiment a suc¬ 
cess. The steadfast determination of the Government was expressed 
l)y Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant in no uncertain terms. Address¬ 
ing a Conference of Chairmen of District Development Associations 
in Lucknow in the first week of November 1948, he said : “We 
struggled for freedom of our country and won it under Mahatma 
Gandhi’s leadership. We have now to bring the fruits of freedom 
to the masses. We have to develop village life as fast as possible 
in order to raise the economic, educational and intellectual standards 
of the people.”^ 

Panchayat Development In The States 

The Bombay Government had also taken steps, even before 
the Constituent A.ssembly decision, to amend the Bombay Village 


1 Natioiua Herald, 24.1.’48. 
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Panchayat Act. Bombay’s Minister for Local Self-Government, 
Shri Vartak, thus e.^plained the object of the step : ^ “Mahatma 
Gandhi had fully visualised the importance of Village Panchayats 
in free India, and it is from him that the Bombay Government 
derived inspiration to amend the Bombay Village Panchayat Act 
with a view to vitalising these Panchayats and giving them siifficient 
power and financial help so that these would be able to look aftei 
the interests of the villagers of Bombay Province.” 

In subsequent yeai’s, all the State Governments, with few ex¬ 
ceptions, enacted Panchayal l(;gislations, and Village Panchayats, 
albeit with all the defects and imperfections natural in this expert 
ment of a novel type, began to spring up in villages all over India. 
It was a silent phenomenon which did not receive much attention 
in the daily press, did not strike the headlines, but nevertheless 
persisted. And, what is a matter of gratification, the Panchayats 
continually received the attention of the leaders and the Govern¬ 
ment everyw'here. Thus, addre.ssing a training camp of village 
volunteers at Rajgir on March 12, 1950, Bihar’s Chief Minister, Dr. 
Srikrishna Sinha, said: “Gram Panchayat was the ideal govern¬ 
ment as conceived by Gandhiji. It was based on love and service 
in which villagers themselves would solve their problems of im¬ 
proved agriculture, communication and sanitation. ’ He exhorted 
the volunteers to go into villages as messengers of lo’, o and service, 
bring back plenty and banish poverty from the countryside. 

In Madras State, where the British carried on their experiments 
in Panchayat organisation more than anywhere else, a comprehen¬ 
sive Village Panchayats Bill was introduced in the State Assembly 
in 1947. While the Bill was being debated in the Assembly, the 
Governor of the State, Maharaja of Bhavanagar, addressing" the 
villagers of Upakshi, near Hindupur, on July 22, said: “It is the 
duty of every. Panchayat to see that its re-sponsibilities are dis¬ 
charged properly, without allowing the spirit of faction to creep 
into it.” He said that the proposed Bill was. of. far-reaching im-, 
portance and will enable the Panchayats to undertake nation-build¬ 
ing activities on a large scale. And he added: “I would like to'^ 
stress here the fact that the successful working of these measures 
will depend primarily on our Panchayats themselves.” He re¬ 
minded his listeners that “a Panchayat functions in such a way and 
in such a manner, that it touches directly on the daily activities 
of our village population.” After warning the villagers that if 
factional spirit creeps in, the Panchayats, it will completely destroy 
all the good intentions, he expressed the confidence that “A Pan- 

*'■ i *SpMK^ afl 3 ahiihii” 6 n''July 25,1948: Frte Prew 20uniaii 2T.7.'4a, 
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chayat which realises its responsibilities can do a great deal to 
provide for the better life of the villagers.”^ 

An idea of the number of Panchayats functioning in some of 
the States during 1950-51 and 1951-52 will be had from the follow* 
ing table : 2 

TABLE 16 


States Number of Panchayats 




1950-51 

1951-52 

Bihar 


762 

1,119 

Bombay 


3,825 

N.A. 

Madras 


481(a) 

N.A. 

Orissa 


532 

N.A. 

Punjab 


6,244 

6,765 

U.R 


39,919 

N.A. 

Hyderabad .. 


442 

1,012 

Jammu & Kashmir (b) 


697 

672 

Mysore 


12,498 

N.A. 

P.E.P.S.U. .. 


424 

374 

Rajasthan .. 


2,475 

N.A. 

Saurashtra .. 


401 

839 

Travancore-Cochin 


280 

550 

Bilaspur 


N.A. 

400 • 

Coorg 


4 

4 

Delhi 


13 

N.A. 

Himachal Pradesh 


153 

129 


N.A.= Not Avaiiabls 

(a) “ Major Panchayats 

(b) “ Figures relate to Samv/at 2,006 & 2,007 respectively. 


This new and unprecedented development of the Panchayat 
institution in India brought in its train many problems of their 
organisation and functioning, and the existence of factions in the 
village, to whicli the Madras Governor, Maharaja of Bhavnagar 
referred, came to be regarded as, the biggest impediment in the way 
of its success. Very rightly did Shri Morarji Desai advise 
Village Panchayats in 1952 to “banish internal disputes so as to be 
able to wield wide powers.” He was replying to an address of 
welcome presented by the Village Panchayat of Sabarmati, where 
Mahatma Gandhi had lived for a number of years, and he reminded 
the people that “it was the conception of Mahatma Gandhi to make 
Village Panchayats the basis of national government. We have 


1 Hindu, 26.7.'Q0. 

2 Agricultural LegUUUon In IndU, Vol. V. Village Panchayat*. published by the 
Directorate of Eoonomic* and Statistics, Government of India, Delhi, ISM: - Ww 
duotton. p. lU. 
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accepted this ideal and we shall enforce it as Village Panchayats 
become the pivot of national life.” ^ 

Village Panchayats: A Review Of Their Position 
In March 1954 

By March 1954, all Part ‘A’ States except West Bengal, all 
Part ‘B’ States, and Ajmer, Bhopal, Coorg, Himachal Pradesh, 
Kutch and Vindhya Pradesh had enacted Panchayat legislations. 
West Bengal was considering the draft of a Bill and had set up some 
Panchayats under executive orders. Delhi State was also then pre¬ 
paring a Panchayat Raj Bill. In all, out of 5,81,184 villages, 2,94,460 
villages had been covered by Panchayats. The total number of Pan¬ 
chayats set up in the country by March 1954 was 98,256. We give 
below a summary ^ of the position of Panchayats in the different 
States of India at this time with a view to giving the reader an over¬ 
all picture. A summarised account of the Panchayat position at this 
time is important from another point of view. Soon after, the Con¬ 
gress Working Committee, as also the Central Government, took 
some very important steps for the advancement of Village Pan¬ 
chayats. A knowledge of the advance made by Panchayats all over 
India before these steps were taken would help a better appreciation 
of subsequent developments. 

Generally speaking, the State Government had by 1953 end 
created a separate Department of Gram Panchayats, attached gener¬ 
ally to the Department of Local Self-Government. Bihar, Punjab, 
U.P., Hyderabad, Pepsu, Rajasthan and Travancore-Cochin had 
this arrangement. In U.P., the Development Commissioner was 
the ex-officio Director of Panchayats. In Madras and Andhra, how¬ 
ever, the Inspector of Municipal Councils and Local Boards working 
under the department of Health, Education and Local Administra¬ 
tion, controlled and supervised the Panchayats. In Mysore, the Com¬ 
missioner of Local Self-Government was the chief controlling autho¬ 
rity for the Panchayats. In Madhya Pradesh, the Director of Social 
Welfare dealt with Panchayats in addition to Social Welfare, Social 
Education, Rural Home Guards and Promotion of Co-operatives. 
In Madhya Bharat, Vindhya Pradesh and Himachal Pradesh, Co¬ 
operatives and Panchayat Departments had been combined. In 
Bombay, there v/as no separate department for Panchayats. The 
admini.stration of Panchayats at the State level was the respon¬ 
sibility of Local Self-Government and Public Health Departjnent. 

1 Free Press Journal, 4^/55. 

2 Based upon reply given in Parliament to Starred Question No. 919, on llth Marcli. 
1954. 

3 Detailed description of the Panchayat Organisation in the States would be found 
in Book II. 
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In Assam, Rural Development Department was responsible for Pan- 
chayats. In Orissa, a member of the Board of Revenue (dealing 
with Commercial Taxes) dealt with the Panchayat organisation 
with the help of a special officer. Saurashtra had set up a Gram 
Panchayat Madhyastha Mandal, a statutory body consisting of the 
Minister in charge of Rural Development as President, the M.L.As., 
five District Collectors and seven public workers interested in Pan¬ 
chayat activities, the Chief Secretary, the Secretarj’^ in charge of 
Rural Development Department, with the Chief Panchayat Officer as 
the Secretary. This Mandal had the task of promoting the organi¬ 
sation and effective functioning of Panchayats. It had poAvers to 
appoint staff including the Chief Panchayat Officer, frame and recom¬ 
mend rides for the Government’s approval, administer rules, frame 
rules under some clauses of the Saurashtra Gram Panchayat Ordin¬ 
ance, recommend supercession of Panchayat, watch and report on 
the progress of Panchayats, etc. 

Generally speaking, the main functions of the organisation at 
the Stale level is to administer the State Panchayat Raj Act, an-ange 
for the formation of Panchayats, control the expenditure of Pancha¬ 
yats, and control and supervise the work of field staff and arrange for 
the training of Panchayat staff. In some States, the Department 
has also the responsibility for distribution of grants to Panchayats 
and for administering self-help activities. In Travancore-Cochin, 
the Director of Panchayats also supervises public works taken up 
for execution from the Panchayat fund and Government grants. 

Each State ha.s a field staff, generally at the district level, but 
sometimes also at the Divisional and Sub-Divisional, Tehsil or I’olice 
Station level. Except in My.sore, PEPSU (in .some cases), Travan¬ 
core-Cochin and Coorg, the Panchayats in the rest of the States are 
generally served by full-time or part-time Panchayat Secretaries. 
In Hyderabad and in some My.sore Panchayats, Panchayat Secre¬ 
taries are honoraiy. Generally almost ever 3 Tvhere, the Collector 
supervises the work of Panchayat staff, though rather distantly. 

The Bombay Government made provision in the cuiTent budget 
for allotting of land revenue or 25% of Local Fund Cess, which 
ever is higher, to the Panchayats. In Madras, 3i% of land revenue, 
in Punjab 10%, in Hyderabad 15%, in Madhya Bharat 3^%, in 
Mysore 122%, in PEPSU 10%', in Saurashtra from 20% to 33%, in 
Kutch 15% of land revenue was allotted to the Panchayats. 

The U.P. Government gives a grant to cover the pay of Pan¬ 
chayat Secretaries. In Bombay, the Government pays 3th,^f the 
salaries and allowances of the Secretaries. The Madras Govern- 
.ment gii'es dearness allowance subsidy for the establishment of 
Pancha 3 '-ats. In Orissa, the Government gives a grant for the main- 
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tenance and sanitation staff. The Governments of Bihar and Vindhya 
Pradesh also provide for the pay of the Panchayat Secretaries. The 
Himachal Pradesh Government also proposes to pay for the part- 
time allowance for Gram as well as Nyaya Panchayats. In 
Bombay, the Government also provides for 50% of dearness allow¬ 
ances to the staff other than Secretaries of I’anchayats. 

The Government of Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Oris.sa, U.P., Rajas¬ 
than, Vindhya Pradesh and Himachal Pradesh make small initial 
non-reeuvring grants (ranging from Rs. 50 to Rs. 200) for the setting 
up of Panchayats mainly for stationery or furniture. The Govern¬ 
ment of Travancore-Cochin decided to allow Rs. 500 as initial grant 
to its new Panchayats. The Governments of Andhi-a and Madras 
also give grants (a) for village communications (one half, 3|4th or 
the full grant, depending on the finances of the Panchayats), (b) 
for covering school teachers’ pays, (c) for school building (Rs. 450 
for thatched and Rs. 1,500 for terraced building). The Madras 
Government also gives surcharge on stamp duty on transfers of pro¬ 
perl}', as well as grant for entertainment taxes to the Panchayats. 
In Oiissa, the Government gives grants for maintenance of roads 
and execution of village development work. The Government of 
Punjab gives grant for the libraries, as well as for .sanitation (on a 
matching basis). The U.P. Government gives self-help grants. In 
Rajasthan, the Government gives grant for public utility works, 
for Panchayat-ghars, maintenance of libraries, reading looms, 
lighting, sanitation and repairs of Jchiiddas and roads. The Hima¬ 
chal Pradesh Government proposes to allot grants for library, educa¬ 
tion, sports, and prizes for recognition of conspicuous work. The 
Bihar Government also gives grant for specific purposes. The 
Orissa Government gives Kenduleat grant to a certain area. The 
Governments of Hyderabad, Madhya Bharat, Vindhya Pradesh, 
Bhopal and Coorg also give grants-in-aid for various purposes. 

The Government of Travancore-Cochin had decided to con¬ 
tribute to the Panchayat fund a sum equal to the amount collected 
by the Panchayats during a particular year by levying taxes, etc., 
subject to a maximum of Rs. 2,000. 

Assam is a case by itself. In Assam, a rural Panchayat covers 
about 14,000 population and has on an average five Primaiy Pan¬ 
chayats under its control. Each Panchayat is given a subsidy of 
Rs. 55,000 over a period of five years by the Government. The 
matter was, however, being reconsidered by the Assam Govern¬ 
ment. 

The Government also gives compensatory grant in lieu of 
local rates as well as grants for rural communication, rural water 
supply, and for aelf-belp work. 
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The Panchayat Secretaries in Assam are trained at the Rural 
Polytechnique at the cost of Panchayats. The Bihar Government 
organises training camps at divisional headquarters. The Govern¬ 
ment of Madhya Bharat has set up a regular training school for 
training Panchayat Secretaries. In PEFSLJ, training to Pancha 3 ^at 
Secretaries is given at the Co-operative Training In.stitute. The 
Saurashtra •Government has set up a Gram Kaiyakar Vidyala^^a at 
Junagadh, while Himachal I^radesh Government has c.stablished a 
joint training school for Co-operative and Panchayat staff. In 
Bombaj', the Panchayat Secretaries are trained in the District Board 
Office. Madhya Pradesh and Oris.sa Governments were examining 
this matter. In Punjab, the Secretaries are trained by the educa¬ 
tional staff of the Panchaj’at Department. In Madi-as and Andhra, a 
course of six weeks’ training is given to the executive officers of the 
Panchayats. In U.P., Pancha}'at Secretaries are attached for a 
fortnight to other Panchaj’^at Secretaries for training. They are 
also generally being trained in the Extension Blocks. Bhopal was 
also making arrangements for the training of Panchayat Secre¬ 
taries. 

Table 17 (on pages 270-271) will indicate the progi’ess made in 
establishing Panchayats in the different States of India by the end 
of March 1951 

Congress Working Committee Reviews Progress 
Of Panchayats 

The organisation of Village Panchayats as units of self- 
government in nearly fifty per cent of the villages of India within 
just 6 years of the Directive of the Constitution was hailed all over 
as a magnificent success. No doubt, there were any amount of 
complaints as well regarding the functions of the village bodies, 
and in the local language press of almost all areas the activities 
of Panchayats were featured, suggestions advanced and the pro¬ 
blems discussed. It is true that the English language national 
press of India did not give much thought or attention to this silent 
process going on in Indian villages, and to that extent the Village 
Panchayat problems were not highlighted. The Congress leader¬ 
ship. however, was quick to realise the significance of the great 
change and reacted in a befitting manner. All its meeting in New 
Delhi on the 23rd and 24th of May, 1954, the Congress Working 
Committee adopted the following resolution : 

“The Working Committee have noted with appreciation the 
progressive introduction of the Panchayat system in various parts 
of India. This is not only In keeping with the ancient tradifion of 
India, but is suited to present day conditions. A modern State 
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tends inevitably to become more and more centralised. This 
tendency should be balanced by tlie growth of local self-governing 
institutions, so that the mass of tlie people should themselves 
participate in this business of administration and in other aspects 
of community life, social, economic and judicial. This can best be 
done by the development of Panchayats in the \hllagcs of India. 
These Panchayats should haxe an administrative functioning as 
well as a judicial function. 

“The Committee particularly welcome the e.stablishment of 
Nyaya or judicial Panchaya'.s whi(-h should reduce the burden on 
the regular courts and make ju.stice availaljle on the spot in a 
considerable number of relatively p'ctty matters and thus make it 
both .speedy and inexpen.sive. 

“Such Panchayats should be developed throughout the country 
in accordance with local conditions and tiaditiuns, and represent the 
entire community in the area concenicd, irrespective of caste or 
creed. 

“In view of the importance of this subject, the Working 
Committee appoint a Committee con.si.sting o! : 

1. Dr. Kailas Nath Katju, 

2. Shri Jagjiwan Ram, 

3. Shri Gulzarilal Nanda, 

4. Giani Gurumukh Siiigii Musafu’, 

5. Shri Keshava Deva Malaviya, and 

6. Shri Shriman Naiayan (Convener) 

to consider this question in all its aspecls, inc'.ading reports of the 
working of the Panchayats in various States, and report to the 
next meeting of the Working Conunitlee whici! is going to be held 
prior to the Ajmer Session of the A.l.C.C.” 

Issues Framed By The Congress Village Panchayat Committee 

Following the appointment of this high-level committee, its 
convener issued a comprehensive questionnaire ^ on Pan¬ 
chayats on May 25, 1954. It was sent to about 1,000 

addresses, among them.the Chief Ministers of all States, Presidents 
of all Pradesh Congress Committees, nearly 500 District Congress 
Committees, and a number of individuals and institutions. The 
publication of the questionnaire in the daily press aroused consider¬ 
able interest in India as a whole, and there were many demands 
for it from the A.l.C.C. headquarters. The Committee received 
replies to the questionnaire from almost all the State Governments, 

I 3ee Report of tbe Congress VilUfie Panchayat Committee, Op. cit.. Appendix A. 
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TABLE 


Name of the 

State. 

Total No. of 
Villages. 

No. of Panchayats 
established upto 

March 1951. 

1 


2 

3 

Andhra 


15.500 

3.753 

Assam 

•* 

25.327 

28 Kural Panchayats 

135 Primary 

Bihar 


71.378 

1.424 

Bombay 


34.227 

3.825 

Madhya Pradesh 


48.471 

5.159 

Madras 


19,703 

4.386 

Orissa 


48.398 

532 

Punjab 


16,455 

64i44(a) 

Uttar Pradesh ,. 


.. 1.24,323 

35.919 

West Bengal 

PART 

.. 35,603 can’t be furnished 

‘B’ STATES 

Hyderabad 

•• 

.. 21.497 

440 

Madhya Bharat 


21.899 

4,087 


Mysore 

16.439 

12,606 

Pcpsu 

5,118 

None under the new Act 

Rajasthan 

32,040 

2,475 


Saur.ishtra 

4,4.38 

400 

Travancore-Cochin 

711 

278 


Jammu & Kashmir 

. 


8,740 

540 



(1941 Census) 



PART 

‘C 

STATES 


Ajmer 


,, 

No Panchayat Act is in force in the State 

Bhopal 



2.919 

572 (established in 1947) 

Coorg 



297 

3 

Delhi 


, , 

360 

, , 

Himachal Pradesh 


•• 

14.126 

315(f) 

Kutch 



964 

Nil 

Manipur 


, , 

No Panchayats Act. 

Tripura 



No Panchayats constituted. 

Vindhya Pradesh 


•• 

12.881 

Nil 




5,81.814 

83.093 





50.61% villages covered 

(a) Under the old 

Panchayat Act. 

(b) 

Under the 1952 Punjab Gram PaiSchayat 


Act. (c) Covered by P.-anchayats act up by executive order of Government, Panchayat 
lefflBlation not yet enacted, (d) Under the Panchayat Act 15% of land revdnUe alloited 
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No. of 

Pancliay«t8 
established upto 

March 1954. 

No. of 

Villages covered 
by Panchayats 
by March 1954. 

Programme for setting up of Panchayats 
upto March 1956. 

4 

5 

6 

3,753 

4,168 

1.539 Panchayats will be constituted. 

94 Rural Panchayats 

3,620 


470 Primary „ 


Under consideration. 

4,387 

22,000 

9,100 Panchayats will be constituted. 

51,804 upto Dec. ’53 Upto 6,033(a) 

Declared policy o£ the State to establish 

Mar. '54 not avail- 


Village Panchayats in every village. 

able. 

6,866 

7,000 

All Villages with population between 500 to 
1,600 will be covered. 

4,502 

7,000 

2.000 Panchayats are expected to be con¬ 
stituted. 

1.479 

28.427 

It is proposed to have intensive Panchayats 
in whole of the State by the end of March 
1956. 

9.180n>) 

16,000 

Entire area covered. 

36,139 

1,24,323 

Entire rural area has been covered. 

273(c) 

650(c) 



PART ‘B’ STATES 

580(d) 100* 

1.020 

No specific programme due to lack of 
^nancc. 

4,111 Gram Panchayats 


•No programme necessary since every 

223 Kendra „ 

21,899 

village covered. 

223 Nyaya „ 

16 Manclal 

12,603 

16,439 

Does not arise. 

1,407 Nagar Panchayats 

312 Adalati „ 

4,474 

Every village will be covered. 

2,967 

10,946 

Within the next 6 months all the villages 
which have no Municipal Board will be 
covered by Panchayats. 

1,644 

1,728 

3,000 Panchayats will be established. 

550 

711 

Panchayats have started functioning from 
May 1953 under the Act of 1950, Steps in 
pr()gre.ss for implementing the variou.*: pro¬ 
visions of the Act. 

751 

4,774 

To establish one Panchayat in each Patwar. 


PART ‘ 

C’ STATES 

273(e) 

•• 

634 Village Panchayats upto January 1955 
will be covered. 

Nil 

s 

JNo definite programme. 

74(g) 

203 

State Govt, is preparing a new Bill. 

428 Gr.im Panchayats, 100 Nyaya Panchayats 
will be set up. 

10 

10 

About 40 Panchayats will be set up. 

606 

4.032 

1 

1,200 Panchayats will be established 

98^56 

2.94.460 


by Panchayats. 




to Patichayats. Due to lack of finances. Ifyderabad Government opens Panchayats 
only where village agrees to run without this aid. • These 100 Panchayats are not getting 
this aid. (e) Established after 1-4-1954. (f) Under the old Act. (g) Under the old Act. 
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and many Pradesh and District Congress Committees and a number 
of individuals and institutions. Soon after the Committee met to 
discuss the replies to the Questionnaire and formulated issues for 
decision. The issues framed were as follows : 

1. Some Fundamental Aspects : 

(i) Role of Village PancluiA'ats as elTective instrument of 
a peaceful socio-economic revolution. 

(ii) Village Panchayais for bringing about far-reaching 
deccr.trali.sation of social and economic power for the 
establishment of a Welfare State. 

(iii) Village Panchayats as a model of ‘compo.site democracy’ 
in accordance with ancient Indian traditions—the con¬ 
ception of “Punch Parameshwaf’. 

(i\ ) Village Panchayats as community oi-ganisations free 
from party afiiliations. 

(v) The need for unraiimily in the working of Village Pan- 
chaya!.s—Panchayats elected unanimously to have more 
powers than those where elections have not been 
unanimous. 

(vi) Sy.stom of olecaions to Panchayat—Adult Franchise— 
Direct or IndiT'cct election—secret ballot or show of 
hands—developing the system of drawing lots as in 
ancient India. 

(vii) Unit of Panchayat organisation—a village or a group 
thereof, or population basis. 

(viii) Intermediate units between the Panchayat and the 
State. 

(ix) Role of Village Panchayats in National Economic 
' Planning—how to ensure their e/Tective participation in 

the formulation of the Second Five-Year Plan—their 
importance in relation to Community Projects and the 
National Extension Service. 

II. Problems of day-to-day f unctioning of Village Panchayats: 

(i) Administrative or municipal functions. 

(ii) .Judicial functions—composition of judicial or Nyaya 
Panchayats—ensuring freedom of Nyaya Panchayat 
decison.? from village factions. 

(iii) Economic functions, specially in relation to co- 
operatives in the village and development of co¬ 
operative marketing and purchase, and co-operative 
farming. 

(iv) Sources of revenue of Panchayats—^percentage from 
collections of land revenue—^from management of com- 
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mon lands, hats, bazars, mela grounds, ferries, etc.,— 
contributions in cash, kind and labour. 

(v) Training of workers. 

Recommendations (K The Congress Village 
Panchayat Committee 

In the course of its discussions, the Committee invited 
Shri C. D. Deshmukh, Union Minister for Finance. Shri V. T. 
Krishnamachari, Deputy Chairman, National Planning Commission, 
Shri Mohan Lai Gautam, then Minister for Local Self-Government in 
Uttar Pradesh, and others. The Report was signed on .July J9, 
1954. A summary of its recommendations is given below: 

1. The Panchayat sy.stem provides a sound basis for the estab¬ 
lishment of healthy democratic traditions in India. Its develop¬ 
ment should be encournged and fo.stered by the State to enable the 
masses of oui’ people to participate in the business of administra¬ 
tion and other aspects of community life, social, economic, and 
judicial. 

2. For the achievement of the oJ)jcctives laid down in the 
Constitution, the Village Panchayats should .serve not only as units 
of Local Self-Government, but al.so as effective institutions for secur¬ 
ing social justice and fostering corporate life resulting in fuller 
employment. 

3. The basic principles underlying the Constitution can be 
adequately fulfilled if a serious and systematic attempt is made to 
bring about decentralisation of economic and political power through 
the institution of Village Panchayats. 

4. The introduction of far-reaching land reforms has resulted 
in the removal of the system of intermediaries who formerly were 
performing some essential functions in the village society like credit, 
marketing, supplies, etc. The State should now try to provide these 
services through the promotion of Yillage Panchayats. 

5. Village Panchayats should develop a type of democracy 
through which will evolve a leadership representing all elements of 
village life to conduct the affairs of the community. 

6. The success of Village Panchayats will depend on the 
enthusiasm that they create and the feeling of oneness that they 
gencrate in the village commimity, and the confidence they enjoy 
of all sections of the village population. It is, therefore, necessaiy 
to keep the Panchayats, as far as possible, away from party politics. 

7. Great importance should be attached to the need of unani¬ 
mity in the elections of Village Panchayats. With a view to 
encouraging unanimity, it may be desirable to give more 
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authority and power to tnose Panchayats which elect their Punches 
unanimousl3^ 

8. While deviations from the above basic concepts should be 
avoided as far as ijossible, it must be borne in mind that for the 
day-to-day functioning of the Pancha 5 "ats no rigidity can be main¬ 
tained in the (‘ountry as a whole, and it should be left to the States 
to evolve their pattern of Village l^anchayats in accordance with 
local traditions, conditions and requirements. 

9. Elections of the Village Panchayats should be on the basis 
of adult franchise. All the adults of the village should constitute a 
Gaon Sablia. Where this number is too laige, representatives from 
each family of the village may form the Gaon Sabha. The Village 
Panchayat elected by the Gaon Sabha will be in the nature of its 
executive. The strength of the Village i^anchtiyat will depend on 
the population of the village. It should gcneially ]>e a multiple 
of five. There slurald be reservation of seats foi* the scheduled 
castes and tribes proportionate to tlieir population. 

10. Th(' system of election of the Village Paneiia>’ats should be 
as simple i\s ])ossil)le. There will be no dilTicuKy in those Panchayats 
•wi'.crc elecliciis hai)()en to be unanimous. Where there is no un¬ 
animity for all the tneiril)ers, cleciions may take pla (‘0 through 
secret vote. This procedure also can be simplified by the use of 
village pots or tin canisters. If necessary, tlie election officer may 
1)0 ailov;('d to register the \'Otes of the ineinl.)ers of tlie Gaon Saldia 
seci’ctly in a separates room. The Committee would not, however, 
like to rule out complelely the system of elections l.y show of hands 
in a village where the Gaon Sa])ha is agreeable to such a ra’oeedure. 

11. Tlie unit of Village Pancbaya.t organisaiion slionld be 
gcmercilly on the basis of one village uj) If) a population ranging 
from 1,500 to 2,000. Only such Panchayats v.iil be able to work 
and plan on the l)asis of the felt nc*e(ls of the community. Condi¬ 
tions, liowever, difi'er from State to State, and it is not possible to 
be rigid in tliis matter. Wherever neces.'^ar.-y, a few small villages 
could be combined into one Village Panchayat. 

12. It would be helpful to have some ff)rm of a supervisory 
body to regulate and co-ordinate the activities of the Panchayats, 
and these .super\-isoiy bodies may also have some executive func¬ 
tions. Such bodies may preferably be set at the sub-divisional level, 
though their existence at the district level or other convenient levels 
is not ruled out. Such supervisory 1:*odies should not be nominated 
but should be inch redly elected by Sarpanches. Some technical 
experts may be associated with its v/ork without the right to vote. 

13. The Panchayats should have different functions— 
municipal, social, economic, judicial, etc. The municipal functions 
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should include sanitation, village roads, construction and mainten¬ 
ance of community buildings, drainage, provision for drinking 
water, street lighting, etc. Education may be entrusted to the 
Panchayats in case they are not being looked after by the District 
Boards. In such cases, the educational functions of the Panchayats 
should be under the supervision of the Education Department ol 
the State. In addition to certain compulsory municipal functions, 
there may be some discretionary functions also v.diich the State 
Governments may entrust to the Village Panchayats in accordance 
with their efficiency of working. 

14. The composition and functions of the judicial or Adalati 
Panchayats should be sepai’ate from the Village Pancdiayats. Each 
judicial Panchayat should serve a few villagc.s covering a popula¬ 
tion of about 5 to 0 tho'j.sand in a radius of, say, M mile.s. Each 
Gaon Sabha should elect along with their representati\es for the 
Village Panchayat, a panel of 5 members to work on the judicial 
I’anchayat. On this basis the judicial Panchayat should consist of 
about 30 such members elected from a few villages. Cases should 
bo tried by a bench of five out of the members of the judicial 
Panchayats by a .sy.stem of I'otation. The cases should be Iieard and 
dispo.sed of in the village, to which the particular case belongs, and 
the whole legal pj-ocedure should be completed in one sitting in 
order to avoid unncce.ssaiy delays. The atnio.sphere of the.se judicial 
Panchayats .should be free from the existing atmo.sphei-e of courts 
in order to render village jcustice simple, cheap and expeditious. No 
lawyers should be permitted to appeal- in these judicial Panchaj-abs. 
In each judicial panel of fxve elected liy the Village Panchayat, 
there should be at least one Harijan and one woman. 

15. Planning in India can lie .successful and achieve its objec¬ 
tives only if it is based upon our villages. In this the Village 
Panchayats will have to play a vital I’ole. For this pnrpo.se the 
Development Councils envisaged in the Five-Year Plan should be 
woven around the Village Panchayats. This would help in creat¬ 
ing a permanent kind of leadership in the village and would be able 
to cover all aspects of rui-al development. The Community Piojcct 
and National Extension Service officers and the village-level woikeis 
should actively help in the evolution and growth of Village Pan¬ 
chayats so that they may be equipped to shoulder an ever-growing 
responsibility for the implementation of the National Plan in their 
area. 

16. Special provision should be made for the training of 
workers, to make them fully competent to take up development 
works in all their technicalities. This would create opportunities 
for unemployed youngmen. Attempt should be made to enlist the 
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co-operation of non-official agencies like the Sarva Seva Sangh, the 
Gandhi National Memorial Trust and the Kasturba Gandhi National 
Memorial Trust for such work. 

17. The Panchajats should be increasingly assigned the task 
of revenue collection and 15 to 25 per cent of the collections should 
be allotted to them for their day-to-day functioning. The Panchayats 
should also be empowered to levy a labour lax. But, as far as pos¬ 
sible, efforts should be made to get voluntary contriVnitions in the 
form of Shramdan. In case an individual is not prepared to work 
in lieu of the labour tax, he should be asked to contribute in cash 
twice the amount of labour work. The management of common 
land.s of the village can be a third source of income for the Village 
Panchayats. When a Panchayat has successfully worked for some 
lime, then alone it may be permitted to impose taxes under the 
following heads : 

1. Tax on landholdings; 

2. Vehicles Tax; 

3. Profcs.sion Tax; 

4. Tax on tea shops, etc.; and 

5. Revenue from management of haU, bazars, mela grounds, 
etc. 

Under the existing circum.st.ances. State aid is absolutely essen¬ 
tial to enable the Panchayats to carry on their work properly. 

18. Functions and organisation of the Co-operatives and 
Village Panchayats must be kofjt separate from each oilier for a 
variety of rea.sons, e.g., scope of Co-operatives is wider than the 
Village Panchayats, it is optional and not compulsory like the latter, 
etc. Village Panchayats, however, mu.st mobilise support for the 
growth of Co-operatives, which in their turn .should periodically 
report their progress to the Panchayats. 

The Report oj the Congress Village Panchayat Conmdtlee 
stimulated thinking on the subject all over India, and, like the 
Report oj the Congress Agrarian Reforms Committee of 1948 in 
regard to land reforms, has influenced and is influencing all think¬ 
ing and legislations on the question of Village Panchayats. 

Locel Self-Government Ministers Conference, (Simla 1954) 

About the same time, in June 1954, the Union Health Minister, 
Raj Kumari Amrit Kaur, rendered great service to the cause of 
Village Panchayats by convening a Conference of Local Self-Gov¬ 
ernment Ministers of all States. This Conference met at Simla on 
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June 25, 2G and 27. Representatives of the I’lanning Commission, 
Local Self-Government Institutions, and others were also invited. 
The conference was inaugurated by late Shri G. V. Mavalankar and 
also addressed by the then Union Home Minister, Dr. K. N. Katju, 

In her opening speech, Raj Kumari Amrit Kaur referred to 
Prime Minister Shri Jawaharlal Nehru’s remarks at the last con¬ 
ference of the Local Self-Goveriiment Ministers and declared; “The 
basis of our political and judicial systems, as has been rightly pointed 
out by the Prime Minister, should be our I’ancluo'ats.’’ She was 
sorry that they had generally “got almost into the habit of trying 
to build democracy from the top rather than from below." She 
referred to the ancient tra<litions of India Vv'hen ‘Callage communi¬ 
ties functioned more or less as the sole proprioto’-s of the entire vil¬ 
lage and its wealth”, a sentiment expi’essed in the old saying “Punch 
Parameshawar.” She felt that after Independence, in spite of the 
Directive Principles of Slate Policy, “sufiicieiit emphasis has not 
been laid on this very imi)ortant work on which (h.-pends the wel¬ 
fare of the masses.” And .she called upon those i)resent to “formu¬ 
late a uniform course of action for the efficient functioning of Village 
Panchayats as units of self-government, and thereby give the vast 
masses of our population in the villagers a greater measure of free¬ 
dom, independence and I'esponsibility in the day-to-day administra¬ 
tion of their own problems.” She pointed out that about a lakh 
Panchayats were then functioning in the country, in ■various stages 
of development, and“it is ne(;essary to pool the experience in different 
States in regard to the working of the Panchayats with a view to 
making them more effective units of administration and judicial 
decentralisation as well as of National Planning." 

In his inaugural address, Shri G. V. Mavalankar made a power¬ 
ful plea for decentralisation of administration. lie regretted that 
“not only are the local bodies not given full latitude, but what little 
is given is considerably diluted with a number of checks and counter¬ 
checks.” He pleaded for a policy of trust by the higher upon the 
lower bodies “and even of granting the freedom to err.” “Self- 
government means the right to commit mistakes and the opportunity 
to correct them.” Shri Mavalankar also made the following pro¬ 
found observation: “A self-governing body is not, therefore, to be 
taken as a purely local and municipal body in its conception, though 
its functions may mostly be municipal and local. It has to be con¬ 
ceived as primary and basic unit for the entire structure of our 
Swaraj on the basis that Swaraj has to be run not by a few of us 
only but by every Indian who has to be given an opportunity to 
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share in its work. A local body is thus both a unit of Swaraj and 
also a ti'aining giound therefor so as to make our democracy real 
and broad based.'’ And he thought that ‘‘it will be necessary to treat 
and look upon these bodies as on par with the State or Central 
Government bodies, so that all the ihree classes of bodies may work 
in perfect haimony and mutual goodwill for the service of the 
citizen.” 

Dr. K. N. Katju, with whom the question of Panchayat organi¬ 
sation is a passion, and who has a long cxj)erieiice of more than 
twent}-five years of these \ illage boUi<'s and rural problems, dealt 
with such proljlems as ihc unil of viJiage organisation, their admi¬ 
nistrative functions, etc. Of s['(:cieil \alue were Ids remarks on the 
qnestion of judicial Praichayats, as also his remarks on Panchayats 
and CO"Oi)eratives. 


Decisions Of Tlie Panchayat Committee Of The Conference 

Aftci’ the pi'elimlnr.ry tpeeches, the Coiifes’ence broke up into 
two sub-comniittces, one to di>ciir.s !;!e prolacms reiatiiig to Village 
Panchayats and the; other to di.'-xuss ino ]n’ok'lcni3 of municipal and 
local boards. Sliri l\lolian Lai Cautani, tl.P.’s Local ydr-dovern- 
inent fiiinisicr, v/a.s selccred to preside o\'ei‘ the deli iterations of the 
Panchayat ('oiiimiltcv.'. ''J'iu! Village I’avichayat Cominittce had to 
dispo.so of a h::av.\ ag.aid.t vrhich included: t l i Coiisiiuition, powers 
and scope of Abllage Panchayats—steps necessary to niaice local- 
self-government eirective in r illag.?;s and make them the basic units 
of administration; (2,1 Finances of Village Panchayaks; (.1) Co-ordi¬ 
nation of the rvork of A'illaye Panchayat:^ (-1) The place of Village 
Panchayats in the next Fivo-A’ear Plan—their i>artici]xition in the 
preparation an.<d imiilementation of the Plan; and (b) Training of 
personnel required. Tlie di.'-cus.sions at the, Panchayat Committee 
Avere very much facilitated Ijy a Memorandum on the.se agenda items 
circulated by Shri V. K. P>. Pillai, Secretary of the l.hrion Health 
Ministry and of the Conference. Though not representing official 
views of the 0<wermncr.l, Shri Pillai’s Memorandum thoroughly 
discu.ssed the various problems of Panchayat organisation. We give 
heloAV the salient points from the findings of the Panchajaat Com¬ 
mittee as fmallv aiijirovcd by the L.S.G. Ministers Conference: 

1. Panchaj-als as basic units of self-government and planning: 
The Committee was of the opinion that in order that the Panchayats 
may serve as effective basic units of self-government and as basic 
agencies of planning from below, as also for the development of 
the village community and for proper administration—in all 
spheres of village life, judicial, executive, economic, etc .—ah the 


village level, it was c.sscnlial that the entire population of the village 
should be represented as a community in the Panchayats and the 
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constructive local talent be drawn into them. To achiev'e this pur¬ 
pose, it was necessary that frequent meetings of tlie entire village 
(Gaon Sabha) should be called by the Panchayats and that the 
Panchayats should lunction as an executive of the Gaon Sabha. 
There should be at least two meetings of the Gaon Sabha in each 
year, in one of which the budget and programme of woi’k for the 
coming year should be approved, and in the other an as.se.ssment of 
the work carried out by the Panchayat executives and the extent 
to which the targcLs .set up hav'e been reali.sed, should be made. 
Membei'.ship of the Gaon Sabha may be either of all the adults in 
the area of jurisdiction of the Panchayats or one adult member for 
each family. It was, tlnu’cforc', considered ncce.ssary that, the elec¬ 
tions to the Panchayats should not be held on the basis of party 
affiliations, itarticularly in the formative stages of the Panchayats. 
It would (jc desirable if tlie members of the Panchayats were elected 
unanimously, or almo.st imanimously, at a meeting of the Gaon Sabha 
.specially called for IliC inn’piise cither by .show of hands or by any 
other simple medhod, which would reduce expenditui’e on elections 
to the bares! niinimum. Such a method will not only tend to make 
the elect ions to tlie Panc.-hayats non-political, but may also discourage 
formation of local parlies or factions. It was, however, recom¬ 
mended that in order to eiu-ourage unanimous elections to the 
Panchayats, tlie Paiudiayat.-; so elected may be given enhanced 
jibwei'S and preferential State assistance. 

2. Jurisdiction of Panci»aya.is : Tiie Gommittee felt that, since the 
objectiv(!S in setting up Panchayats v.ere to secure dii'cct participa¬ 
tion of every adult for assc.ssing the felt needs of the villa,gc com- 
munily, for determining priorities in relation to such needs, and 
for the formulation and imiilcmenlation of programmes to realise 
Ibo.sG neetls as well as lo secure cheap and speedy ju.stice and admi- 
pi.slration at the vilh'ige leV' 1, the idllage presented itself as a normal 
homogeneous primary unit for the establishment of Panchayats 
which should be !he basic unit h;r building uji a new social .structure. 
The.se considerations, howcvci’, have to be balanced by the .nece.s- 
sity lo make (be Panchayals viable administrative units with 
resources sufficient to engage the minimum necessary establish¬ 
ment. Keeping tlie.se considerations in view, the Committee recom¬ 
mended that it tvould be desirable to constitute into Panchayat 
units of population, of say 1,000-1,500 persons represented normally 
by a single re\enuc village; but where there w'ere administrative 
difficulties in forming Villa,ge Panchayats on this pattern, States 
should be free to make suitable departures from this pattern, bear¬ 
ing in mind, however, the ba.sic principles given above. 

3. Collection of land revenue by Panchayats : The Committee was of 
the opinion tliat using Panchayats as an agency for collecting land 
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revenue on behalf of the Government and giving a certain percent¬ 
age of such collections as commission to them is a progressive step, 
which would increase the income of the Panchayats. It would be 
advisable, however, to try this experiment in selected Panchayats 
in the beginning. 

4. Maintenance of village Land Records by Panchayats : The Com¬ 

mittee was of the opinion that the Panchayats should be associated 
with the maintenance of land records. To achieve this object, the 
Patu'ari shouM repoit changes of possessions to Panchayats in 
addition to sending notice of siu'h registrations to the concerned 
parties. . 1 

5. Management of waste lands : The Committee recommended 
that the management of Government lands of common utility, such 
as wasle lands, pasture lands, ti.sheries, (ihadi sites, forests, etc., with 
such exceptions as the State Govei'iiments consider necessary in 
view of local conditions, be enti-usted to the Village Panchayats. 
The Village Panchayats would be re.sponsiblc for the care and 
development of such lands, etc., and for giving leases for their use 
lor agricultural and other purposes. 

6. Letting of lands through Panchayats : The Committee was of the 
view that in order to save the tenants from being rack-rented, all 
letting or sub-letting of land for agricultural purposes should be 
done through the Village Panchayats and not directly. 

7. Panchayats and village economic life—Co-operatives: The Com¬ 
mittee considered it necessary to form multi-purpose co-operative 
societies for helping the i)eople of the village in respect 
of agriculture, animal husbandi’y, assistance in the development 
of Khadi, etc., purchase and sale of consumer stores and articles 
required in the normal life of a villager, viz., seeds, implements, 
cloth, keiosine oil, etc., so that the villagers are made self-sufficient 
m their daily necessaries. 

The Committee was of the view that while the Panchayats 
should promote formation of such village co-operatives and assist 
them acti^^ely in their daily working, yet it would be desirable to 
keep the functions of the two bodies separate. The Panchayats 
should mobilise the public and the resources of the village as a 
whole for development works and operate in spheres where the 
joint efforts of the entire community of the village were neces.sary. 
Co-operatives should, however, function mainly for the economic 
improvement of the villages in the manner mentioned above. It was, 
however, felt that the Panchayats might take over certain func¬ 
tions like sale of improved seeds, etc., from the Co-operatives. The 
view was also expressed by some members that duplicate organisa¬ 
tions in a village were unnecessary, and therefore the Pan- 
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chayat itself should take over the functions of the village multi¬ 
purpose co-operative society. 

It was recommended that Panchayats should be increasingly 
utilised as the channel through which Government’s assistance, 
other than assistance thi'ough agencies like the village co-operative 
societies, reaches the village. 

8. Compulsory service for public purposes : The Committee felt that 
greater dependence and emphasis should be placed on Shramdan by 
the village community for cariying out local public works schemes, 
and that Panchayats may be given powers to impose compulsory 
service for public purposes within their jurisdiction, and that it 
should be left to the discretion of State Governments to make suit¬ 
able provisions in the Panchayats legislation for such powers. 

9. Panchayat Functions : (a) Admii},istrativc : The Committee gave 
an exhaustive list of twenty-seven items which could be entilisted 
to the village bodies, mostly relating to municipal and developmental 
affairs. It was of the view that a long-range view should be taken 
in allocating functions to Panchayats, and that such allocation should 
be on the basis of what is desirable and not on the ba.sis of what is 
possible. Wherever Panchayats show their capacity for taking over 
and managing additional duties and responsibilities, they should be 
encouraged to do so, notwithstanding the absence of specific pro¬ 
visions in the Panchayat legislation for entrusting such duties and 
responsibilities to Panchayats. 

(b) Judicial : 'i'he (fommittec was of the view that judicial 
functions should be performed by' a body other than the Panchayat 
executive which was entrusted with the administrative functions. 
The formation of Nyaya Pancha.yat or .Judicial Panchayat for the 
area comprising four or five Village Panchayats was recommended. 
The procedure suggested for the constitution of Nyaya Panchayat 
was as follows; 

Each Panchayat should elect, say five persons, to serve on the 
Nyaya Panchayat and if the five Panchayats comprising a group 
elect five such persons each to serve on the Nyaya Panchayat, a total 
of 25 Panchayatdars to serve on the Nyaya Panchayat would be 
obtained. These 25 persons shoidd again be divided into five 
benches of five persons each, each bench consisting of at least one 
member from each Panchayat. These five benches will function 
each as a Panchayat Court, adniinistering judicial (civil, criminal 
and revenue) functions in rotation alternatively, i.e., if one case is 
allotted to the first group, the next is allotted to the second group 
and so on. If, however, any State Government preferred to experi- 
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merit with vesting judicial powers also in the executive Panchayat, 
it might do so. 

The Committee was definitely of the opinion that, as far as 
possible, more and more powers to try criminal cases and civil and 
revenue suits, should gradually be delegated to Panchayat Courts, 
and that enhanced civil and rev'cnue powers might be given to such 
Courts if the parties agree to refer their cases for arbitration to 
those Courts. Panchayat Courts should also be authoi’ised to under¬ 
take amicable settlement of civil or I'evenue disputes referred to 
them by the parties concerned. 

10. Finances of Panchayats : The Committee g(!nc?rally approved 
the allocation, hilcr alio of the following sources of tax and non-tax 
I'cvenues for Panchayats : 

(a) Graded Tax on land revenue and rent. 

(b) A tax on trade, profe.ssion and calling. 

(c) Property tax. 

(d) Conservancy tax. 

(c) Licence fees for sale of goods in markets, fairs, etc. 

if) Licence fee on vehicles and animals used for hire. 

i(j) Fees for fishing in ])onds and .sale of entire lish crop. 

ih) Income from management of public fairs. 

(i) Commis,sion on collection of land revenue. 

(j) Fines and fees I'eali.sed by Panchayat Court.s. 

(k) Tax in the form of compu].sory service for public 
purposes. 

(l) Donation of land, money, Shrarndan for public utility 
works. 

The Committee W'as of the considered view that there was not 
much scope of increasing the income of Panchayats from tax items, 
and recommended, therefore, that State Governments should give 
increasingly larger grants to Panchayats. 

It also recommended that all the State Governments should 
assign a suitable portion of land revenue to Panchayats. 

The Committee sugge.sted that Panchayats should acquire 
adequate land cither from the Government or through donation by 
individuals or village communities. Panchayats could improve 
their finances from the income from such lands. 

It was also felt that the Panchayats should increase their re- 
soui’ces by getting voluntary donations in cash and kind. 
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The Committee was of the opinion that Panchayats should spend 
as little as possible on their establishment. 

11. Intermediate Units : The consensus of opinion in the Com¬ 
mittee was that there should be an intermediary unit of self-govern¬ 
ment between the Panchayats and the State. The functions of this 
unit would be : 

(i) to co-ordinate and supervise the work of Panchayats and 
foster their growth; and 

(m) to perform original functions in the unit area which can¬ 
not be performed at the Panchayat level. 

The unit should not interfere with the basic functions of the 
Panchayats. The unit should have powers to raise revenue and 
should be constituted mainly by indirect elections with members of 
the Panchayats serving as electoral college. Some members elected 
by dix'ect election might also be included if the State Government 
found it necessary. A section of the Committee, however, was of 
the view that units should be constituted mainly by direct election. 
It was recommended that the State Governments and the local 
bodies (intermediary units of self-government.) should discuss and 
settle the functions that could be decenti'alised and entrusted to 
these local self-govex-nment units. 

The Committee, among other things, suggested help to Pan¬ 
chayats from the Centre for protcct.ed water supply in I'ural areas, 
empowering the Panchayats to take over and manage public trusts 
in their areas. It was in favour of extra care in tbo selection of 
cadre for Pancliayat work and their training. It suggcste(l that a 
central organisation be formed to collect and collate information. 
One of the tasks .suggested for such an organisation was to stanuard- 
ise the terms used in the Panchayat Acts as far as possible. 

Council Of Local Self'Government Ministers Discusses 
Panchayats (Simla, 1955) 

The Conference approved a proposal made by the Chairman, 
Raj Kumari Amrit Kaur, to set up a Council of Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment Ministers consisting of the Central Minister of Health as 
Chairman and the Ministers of Ijocal Self-Government and Pan¬ 
chayat Ministers of all States as its members. The Council would 
meet at least once a year. 

The first meeting of this Council took place at Simla on 23rd, 
24th and 25th June, 1955, and reviewed the progress made in the 
States in the light of resolutions adopted in June 1954. It resolved 
that the establishment of Panchayats in Backward and Tribal Areas 
required special consideration and financial help, and special allot- 
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ments should, therefore, be made for this purpose from the funds 
at the disposal of the Central Government for the welfare of Back¬ 
ward classes and Tribes. 

The Council also decided to again commend to the States that 
the collection of revenue should be entrusted to Panchaj^ats. 

Regarding “Intermediate Units’’, it was generally agreed that 
there should be an intermediary unit of local self-government 
between the Panchayiits and the State, and that this unit should 
have specific allocations of work. It may function not only as a 
supervisory body over the Panchaj'at.s but also as a co-ordinating 
agency, and should also be given specific ]) 0 \vers for carrying out 
other works. On tlie question of i-epreseiitation. it was considered 
that the Panchayats should be adequately represented on this body. 
As regards po'.ver.s and functions r.’.'-c-ri.s' th's unit and Paiichayats, 
ii was felt that there sh.oaid be a definite al'oeation of functions for 
the two bodies. It was, howe\-er, felt tlia.t the icitt.eru could not be 
uniform throughout, the country in view of differing conditions and 
different .stages of development in the States. 

As regards training of Ihinehayat personnel, it wa.s resolved 
that there should bo a definite scheme formulated for training of 
those serving on Panchayats in the Second Five-Year Plan of the 
States. This training should bo open to all citizens. 

Acharya Vinoba Bhave And Panchayats: Sarny ay oga 

Of greatest significance for Panchayats in post-Independcnce 
yeans, however, are the A-iews advanced by Acharya Vinoba Bhave, 
the founder of the Bhoodan ?.Iovemcut. Vinolia’s views, which 
have found an increasing echo in the country, and arc coming to be 
accepted by cvci’-growing .‘^oction.s, xisualiso a complete transforma¬ 
tion, in fact a full-throated revolution in our villages. He has an 
integrated approach to the problem which h.o has adumbrated in 
the course of the last few years in his jirnv'cr speeches, in the course 
of his great Bhoodan walking-tour of the country. He aims at 
nothing short of a Si.atc-!e.ss, cla.s.s-!css society. According to his 
secretary, Shri Damodar Das Mundra, his Iate.st slogan is Samyayoga 
Ki Jai, i.e. victory to Samyayoga. Samyayoga, as Vinobaji visualises 
it, is just and eciuitable distribution. He told some Rarvodaya 
workers recently : “The march will continue till all the divine gifts 
are made equallj' available to all. Either the mission is fulfilled 
or the body falls in the proce.ss.” To him “Real and universal happi¬ 
ness would be but a dream unless and until the divine will of just 
and equitable distribution was executed.” This Samyayoga follows 
as a natural corollary to his idea of Gramdan. This idea of Gramdan 
was thus sloganised during his tour of Koraput district in Orissa 
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in 1955. The Oriya peasants who had donated whole villages to 
Vinoba’s movement said: "Amar Game Bhoini Malik Kohibe Nahi 
Kohibc Nahi,” that is “In our village there shall be no one, none 
indeed, who shall claim ownership to land.’’^ 

"Age (H Village Families Coming" 

This objective of f'arnyai/orjd, which is proposed to be attained 
through Gramdans, is based iii)on vi.sualising the entire village as 
one family. Speaking at I’yandakura, Ori.s.sa, on March 11, 1955, 
Vinobaji thus exidaied his idea of the coming Age, \ isualiscd as the 
“Age of Village Families.” 

“Man must broaden his affinities and look upon the whole world 
as a common heritage of humanity, irrei-pective of national and other 
barriers, if he desired to survi \’0 in the atomic age. Shri Raja- 
gopalachari wants to .stop the use of atomic weapons in warfare, but I 
am anxious to slop the u.^e of .small arms like lifles, pistols, bren-guns 
and even lathis, it isj these small quan-els that engender eonflict 
and W'ar. I am not afraid of the atomic wcaixrns hecaii.se they ha.sten 
the choice between the aceeptance of total non-\\olencc and total 
annihilation. 

“The new age demanded that we change our social fabric. In 
the past it was po.s.sil)le to manage with societ\- ixmed on traditional 
family grouj) when .science was not .so very advanced. But now no 
small unit could remain isolated from i’.ie rest of the world and 
no single family could lead its life apart from tin. \ Illage community. 
The coming age was the age of village familic.s {(jrain parirars). 

“My idea of looking upon the whole world as ctmimon heri¬ 
tage of humanity docs not mean that there would be no regional 
self-sufficiency in economic matters. On the contrary, every village, 
district or country ought to be self-sufficient as far as primary 
necessities w'ere concerned, and atomic power would be of great 
help in decentralising the industries so that they could have highly 
developed tools and machineries in every village. Thanks to the 
scientific knowledge at our command, Ave can have enough physical 
comforts for everybody even if we restrict our choice to our imme¬ 
diate surroundings. But we must stop hankering after more than 
enough if we want to avert a disaster.” 

Village Families Only When Landownership Is Abolished 

This system of gram parivars, Vinoba has explained, can be 
attained only when ownership of land is abolished. In a prayer- 


1 See Survodaya, (English language monthly published by Sarvodaya Prachuralaya 
Taiijore), Vol. 5, No. 8. of December 1955, pp. 191-193. 
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speech at Narhan^, (district Darbhanga, Bihar) on August 17, 1954, 
he thus explained his ideas: “A man lives in and by the society. 
Service of the society is, therefore, his most important duty.” And 
again: “Land was the source of life and it must be freely available to 
all who want it and have the capacity to use it. Today they value 

everything in terras of money_We must know that there are 

things whose importance to us cannot be assessed in money. Land 
is one of these.” And Vinoba later declares : “It should be recog¬ 
nised that eveiyone who wants has right to ask for land and the 
society is duty-bound to give him land. Just as he who is thirsty 
has a right to ask for water, even so a cultivator has the right to 
ask for land. And just as a thirsty person must be given W'ater, 
HO should a cultivator be given land. It will bo asked: Where is 
the land which society may give him for use? I rvovld say it is to 
be given out of what is being held by the present landowners. 
Poverty roill have first to be shared before it can be entirely elimi¬ 
nated. The principal aim of Bhoodan Yajna is to abolish the indivi¬ 
dual ownership of land. Land .should belong not to individuals but 

to the village community .Land docs not yield its gifts unless 

one is ready to put in hard labour. In asking for land, one is merely 
asking for work which it is everybody's right to demand. The 
Lokmanya said: ‘Swaraj is our birth right’; even so do I declare 
that he who is ready to work on land can ask for land as his birth¬ 
right.” 

Decentralisation Df Power 

For the achievement of these objectives, Vinoba advocates 
decentralisation of power. Describing the evils of a centralised 
regime, Vinoba says;^ “When the stewardship of the whole country 
is entrusted to four or five persons, the whole country has to suffer 
the consequences of their one single mistake. But this will not be 
so when jwwer resides in the village itself. If one village commits 
a certain blunder, another will not repeat it. Hence power should 
be distributed in every village. There must be decentralisation of 
power.” 

Vinoba, however, has time and again emphasised that decen¬ 
tralisation of power, and conferment of authority on the Village 
Panchayats, if formally carried out but not accompanied by social 
justice, will have the opposite consequences. “In a decentralised 
democracy, proper functioning of Gram Panchayats would be pos¬ 
sible only if there is a more equitable distribution of wealth, more 

1 See Harijan, 4.9/64. 

3 See Article entitled ‘Gram-Raj’ In A.I.C.C. Economic Bevlev, Vol. VI, Not "B-T «>t 

JTxdy 34, 1954. 
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specially of land, in the villages. Otherwise Gram Panchayats are 
likely to become instruments of oppression rather than of co- 
operation.”! 

Vinoba's Five-Fold Programme For Panchayats 

In September Yinoba accordingly advocated a five-fold 

programme for Gram Panchayats, for “then'only will it be possible 
to establish Ram Rajya in our villages.” The following i.s the 
programme : 

“1. Elvery Panchayat should oi-ganise a study circle Avhich will 
acquaint the people of the village with new ideas and important 
developments taking place in the national and international fields. 
The cii-cle should esi)ecially provide for the study of Gandhian and 
other Sarvodaya literature. Selected writings from such literature 
should be read out and explained to the people. 

“2. The Panchayats .should undertake to bring about an in- 
crea.se in production as one of their ])rimary responsibilities. So 
long as production doc.s not increase and the vast unemployment to 
be found in the villages is not liquidated, villagers are not likely to 
feel the urge for offering their co-operation to any dex’eloprnent 
activity. Why should the villagers build roads when it is their 
exploiters who are likely to derive greater benefit from them? 

“3. The Panchayats shf)uld consider it their duty to see that, 
no person within their ar(!a I'cmains unemployed or goes hungry. 
Just as the boycott of foreign goods helped the attainment of Swaraj 
so would the boycott of mill goods help bring about the village-raj. 

“4. Since land is the basic factor of all production, the village 
land must be distributed to all. The ownership of land should 
belong to the village and there should be no one without land. 

“.5. The real power of the Panchayats is the jioople’s support. 
The Panchayats should, therefore, follow their will and act under 
their control. They should not care whether the Government recog¬ 
nises them or not. The people must rely on their own strength and 
go forward.” 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad On The Need To Integrate Village 
Communities 

And now we will conclude this Chapter, and Book I of our 
study. If Village Panchayats have received such attention of all 
concerned in po.st-Independence India, it is as it ought to be. Very 

1 Interview with Shriman Nar.iy.;n. published on A.I.C.C. Economic Review, \o.. 

VII. No. 15. Wlioit No. 13B. dated Doc. 1. 1955. 
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rightly our President, Dr. Rajendra Prasad said at the fourth Con¬ 
ference of Bihar State Panchayat Parishad at Isri on April 24, 
1955: “Our pledge to establish a welfare state in India and to uphold 
the best democratic traditions would be meaningless unless people 
in the countryside are properly trained in the democratic ways and 
the village community once again integrated so that initiative to 
improve their lot lies with them.” Dr. Rajendra Pi’asad said that 
during his tour of various States, he had seen roads, bridges, school- 
buildings, wells, etc., coivstructed by the village people through 
voluntary help. And he added: “This constructive activity was in 
a large measure ascribable to the v/orking of the Panchayats in the 
various States.” 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad emphasised that Panchayats must be 
looked upon as the nucleus of all development work and democratic 
experimentation at the village level, adding: “In a country like 
India, when we talk of popular welfare, it has to be understood 
largely to mean the welfare of the village people who account for 
eight out of every ten inhabitants of our country. The welfare of 
the village community has, therefore, been the j)rincipal considera¬ 
tion in our Planning. The Community Project scheme and the 
National Extension programme have been taken in hand Avith a view 
to achieving this objective. And, naturally enough, the Village 
Panchayats have been working as agencies for the implementation 
of the developmental activities embodied in these schemes.” 
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“GRAM-SANSTHA (village organisation) has been the 
fundamental basis of our ancient polity. The village 
system was utterly destroyed during British rule. The 
peasant became dependent and helpless. 

'‘The next step after independence would be revival of the 
GRAM-SANSTHA. The village should be the unit of 
Swaraj, and education, production, health, police duties, 
famine-relief, management of forests, in fact nearly all the 
vroblems should be under the jurisdiction of the GRAM- 
SANSTHA or the Gram Mandal.” 

—^Lokmanya l^lak 

"It will seek to build up a new social structure on the basis 
of the village communities of the past, that were ruled by 
the village Ranch, and will strive to break down existing 
barriers like caste.” 

—^Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose 

"In a decentralised democracy, proper functioning of the 
Gram Panchayats would be possible only if there is a more 
equitable distribution of wealth, more specially of land in 
the villages. Otherwise, Gram Panchayats are likely to 
become instruments of oppression rather than of 
co-operation.” 


—^Vinoba 



CHAPTER XI 


UTTAR PRADESH 


pANCHAYAT elections in the hill districts of Uttar Pradesh, 

namely, Dehra Dun, Tohri, Garhwal, Almora and Nainital 
commenced on October 17, 1955 and were completed by November 
first week. The Panchayats in these districts number 5,M2. A 
remarkable feature of the elections of the hill districts was tliat the 
great majority of the elections were unanimous. Votes had to be 
cast for the elections of only lo5 Gram Sabha Pradhans (I'residents 
or headmen) and 70 Panchayats. Thc.se elections, based on adult 
franchise, started a I'i’ocess in village democracy^ unijrecedented in 
any other State of the Indian Union, under which 55,000 Panchayats 
were elected by the end of December 1955. 

Recent Panchayat Elections 

Under the new ariangc.ments, the number of Gram Sabhas was 
raised from the former 35,S1-1 to 72,425 (07,025 in the Plain dis¬ 
tricts and 5,400 in the hill di.stricts), divided into 1,43,000 consti- 
lueneies. In the electio;is to the Village Panchayats, 18 per cent 
of the seats are reserved for the ITarijans, but more than this figure 
can seek elections and remain bona fide members of the village 
bodies on being elected. Elections were held by show of hands. The 
Naib Tchsildar}! and the Sadar Kanungos acted as election officers 
and assistant election officers. A Presiding Officer and two Polling 
Officers were deputed to each constituency, these respon.sibilitics 
being fulfilled mainly by the village school teachers. Besides elect¬ 
ing the Village Panchayats, the elecloi's also elected the village 
Pradhan (headman). The IJp-Pradhnn (the viccrhcadman) will 
be elected later by the elected Village Panchayat. The Nyaya 
Panchayat (that is, the judicial body of the Panchayat, formerly 
called the Adalati Panchayat) will be nominated by the District 
Officials from among the members elected to the Village Panchayat. 

Under (he U.P. Panchayat Raj Act, 1947, each village or a 
group of villages with a population of about 1,500 was constituted 
into a Gaon Sabha with certain powers for local administration. 
Since .lanuary 1, 1951, they were also entrusted with the registra¬ 
tion of births and deaths within their juri.sdiction and the mainten¬ 
ance of a register of population and a register of adults. For an area 
covering 3 to 5 Gaon Sabhas, a Panchayat! Adalat was forrned with 
judicial powders extending to a specified cla.ss of civil, criminal and 
revenue cases. Thus were constituted 35,844 Gaon Sabhas and 
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8,435 Panchayati Adalats in the whole State. For each Adalat 
there was a paid secretary, and over about 15 secretaries an inspec¬ 
tor was appointed who thus numbered about 500. The whole stall 
worked under the District Planning Officer, who in turn works 
under the District Officer. Table ‘ below gives the distribution of 
population per Gaon Sabha, Adalati Panchayat Circle, and Panchayat 
Inspector Circle in each revenue division of the State, as per 1951 
Census: 

TABLE 18 


Revenue 

Division 

No. of 
Gaon 
Sabhas 

No. of 
Panchayati 
Adalats 

No. of 
Panchayat 
Inspector 
Circle 

AVERAGE 

POPULATION PER 

Gaon 

Sabha 

Adalat 

Inspector 

Circle 

Uttar Pradesh 

.. 35.844 

8,435 

514 

1,530 

6,503 

1.06,721 

Meerut 

2,746 

682 

39 

1,936 

7.794 

1,36,294 

Agra 

2,852 

687 

52 

1.718 

7,130 

94.204 

RohiJkhand 

3,888 

836 

54 

1,489 

6,924 

1,07,192 

Allahabad 

3,620 

948 

50 

1,546 

5,905 

1,11,949 

Jhansi 

1,468 

375 

43 

1.C87 

6,603 

57.582 

Banaras 

3.875 

999 

51 

1.572 

6,098 

1,19,448 

Gorakhpur 

5,918 

1.338 

71 

1,426 

G,309 

1.18,898 

Kumaon 

2,011 

390 

38 

1,013 

5,224 

53,615 

Lucknow 

4,158 

1,006 

55 

1,505 

6,222 

1.13,806 

Faizabad 

5,308 

1,174 

61 

1,497 

6,771 

1.30.306 


Village Population 

Out of the total population of 0,32,15,733 of Uttar Pradesh, 
5,45,90,043 constitute the rural population distributed in 1,11,722 
inhabited villages of the State spread over 1,12,044 square miles of 
area. The average population of a village calculates to 489 persons 
and the average area to about one square mile. The number of 
inhabited villages returned at the Censuses of 1941 and 1931 were 
1,05,773 and 1,11,001, and the average village population was 467 
and 397 respectively. The average village population and area in 
the natural divisions of the State is given in the following table 

TABLE 19 


Average Village Average Village area 
Natural Division Population in square miles 


UTTAR PRADESH .. 

489 

1.0 

Himalayan 

150 

1.3 

East Plain .. 

470 

0.6 

Central Plain 

558 

0.9 

West Plain 

632 

1.2 

Hills & Plateau 

456 

2.1 


1 Census of India, Vol. II, Uttar Pradesh, Part 1-A—Report by Rajeshwari Prasaa. 
Allahabad, 1953. p. 19. 

2 Ibid, p. 116. 
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It will be noticed that in respect of the area as well as popu- 
iation, there is a steady decrease from the west to the east of the 
State. The following table l shows the number of villages of 
various sizes in each natural division, and the percentage of the 
villages of each natural division which fall into each class : 


TABLE 20 


NUMBER & 

PERCENTAGE 

OF VILLAGES 

WITH 

POPULATION 

OF 

Natural 

Division 

10.000 

& 

over 

5.000 

to 

10.000 

2,000 

to 

5.000 

1,000 

to 

2,000 

500 

to 

1,000 

Under 

500 

Totel 

UTTAR 








PRADESH 

1 

120 

2,675 

10,261 

23.208 

75,447 

1,11,722 



(0.1) 

(2.4) 

(9.2) 

(20.8) 

(67.5) 

(100.0) 

Himalayan 

— 

1 

15 

39 

363 

14,425 

14,843 




(0,1) 

(0.3) 

(2.4) 

(97.2) 

(100.0) 

East Plain 

1 

33 

661 

2,966 

7.478 

24.183 

35.322 



(0.1) 

(1.9) 

(B.4) 

(21.2) 

(68.4) 

(100.0) 

Central Plain 

— 

16 

644 

2.800 

C.289 

15.121 

24,870 



(0.1) 

(2.6) 

(11.2) 

(25.3) 

(60.8) 

(100.0) 

West Plain 

— 

65 

1,208 

3.812 

7,688 

16.551 

29,324 



(0.2) 

(4.1) 

(13.0) 

(26.2) 

(56.5) 

(100.0) 

Hills & Plateau .. 


5 

147 

644 

1.390 

5.177 

7.363 



(0.1) 

(2.0) 

(8.7) 

(18.9) 

(70.3) 

(100.0) 


It would be seen that villages with a population of less than 500 
constitute 67.5 per cent of all the villages in the State, and those 
with a population between 500 and 1,000 constitute 20.8 per cent. 
Thus villages of less than 1,000 population con.stitute the over¬ 
whelming majority (88.3 per cent) of all the villages in the State. 

Livelihood Pattern Of The Village Population 

This information about U.P. villages, we are sure, would be 
found relevant for a study of the Panchayat organisation in the 
State. Equally necessary it is to know the livelihood pattern of the 
village population. The 1951 Census has divided the agricultural 
classes into the following categories : 

(?) Cultivators of land wholly or mainly owned; and their 
dependents. 

(??) Cultivators of land wholly or mainly unowned; and 
their dependents. 

(???) Cultivating labourers, and their dependents. 

(?v) Non-cultivating owners of land; agricultural rent- 
receivers and their dependents. 

The following tabled compares the livelihood pattern in U.P. 
from 1901 to 1951 (actual and percentage); 


1 Ibid, p. lie. 

S Ibid: coartrueted from Table 80 on p. 97: In 1931 and 1941, the occupation of only 
aeU-eupporting persons and eamlne dependents was recorded and so the livelihood 
pattern of only these two sub-classes Is available for these years. The data for 
}M1 are based on tabulation of 2 per cent of the slips and are not dependable. 
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TABLE 21 


Means of 
livelihood 

1951 

1941 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 • 

Cultivation of 
owned and 
unowned land .. 

1,79,33,811 

(66.82) 

1,04.23.400 

(54.45) 

1,38.07,157 

(57.15) 

1,58,04.983 

(03.65) 

1,38.94.178 

(50.38) 

1,11,80,469 

(47.35) 

Employment as 
cultivating la¬ 
bourer 

20.14,498 

(7.50) 

17,61,700 

(9.21) 

34,19,185 

(14.15) 

25,08,671 

(10.11) 

29,04,552 

(12.03) 

25,97,101 

(11.00) 

Rent on agricul¬ 
tural land 

2.78.682 

(1.04) 

33.200 

1 (0.17) 

4.54,487 

(1.88) 

3.33,065 

(1.34) 

3,46,658 

(1.41) 

13.80.849 

(5.85) 

Total agricultural 

2.02,26,991 

(75.36) 

1,22,18.300 

(63.83) 

1.76,80,829 

(73.18) 

1,86.40,719 

(75.10) 

1.72,05..388 

(69.82) 

1,51,58,423 

(64.20) 


From 1931 to 1951, people with agricultural means of livelihood 
have increased from 73.18 per cent of the total population to 75.36 
per cent. In absolute figures, it represents an increase from 177 
lakhs to 202 lakhs. This increase, according to the Report under 
I’eference, is due to the rise in the number of cultivation of owned 
and unowned land from 13S lakhs to 179 lakhs; the number of cul¬ 
tivating labourers has gone down. The rea.sons given are that on 
account of high agricultural prices many owning non-cultivators have 
taken to cultivation; former cultivators of air and khudkasht lands, 
who were recorded as labourers, have now, under new legislation, 
become owning cultivators; thirdly, a large number of persons having 
both labour and cultivation as their occupation, have now returned 
cultivation instead of labour as their main occupation; fourthly, many 
former zamindars ha\ c now taken to cultivation, thus reducing the 
number employed as labourers. 

Agricultural Labour Enquiry Returns Higher Percentage Of 
Agricultural Labourers 

We are not very sure of the figures returned for agricultural 
labourers and the Census estimate appears to us rather low. Another 
Government surv^ey, which intensively investigated 14,909 families 
in a number of sample villages spread all over Uttar Pradesh, gives 
a different pattern of occupational distribution (Table 22,* next 
page). 

This survey, certainly more detailed and thorough than the 
huge Census operations, gives the number of agricultural worker 
families as 13 per cent of the total number of families. For a fuller 

1 Asricullural Wages in India, Vol., I, being results of Agricultural labour 
Enquiry conducted by the Ministry of Labour, Government of. India; printed 
at Nasik, published by Manager of Puhiinations, Delhi, 1952; p. 164. 
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TABLE ZZ 


Occupation and Status 


Total No. of 
families 


Percentage of 
families to 
total No. of 
families. 

Agricultural owners 


1,2.50 


8.4 

Agricultural tenants 


8,330 


55.9 

Agricultural workers : 



7.9 ) 


(a) Without land 

1,174 ) 

1,945 

) 

13 0 


) 


5.11 


(b) With land 

771) 

— 


_ 



11,525 


77.3 

TOTAL AGRICULTURAL FAMILIES 


— 


_ 



673 


5.9 

Non-Agricultural workers 


608 


4.7 

Artisans 


556 


8.7 

Traders 


1,557 


8.4 

Others 


— 


_ 

TOTAL NON-AGRICULTURAL FAMILIES 

•• 

3..334 


22.7 

ALL FAMILIES 

•• 

11.909 


IflO.O 


appreciation of this livelihood pattern, we reproduce the following 
table ^ showing the population of agricultural families in each zone: 

TABLE 23 


Zone No. of Popiila- ToUl No. Average No. of ARricultural families 

villages tlon of fami- sixe of Owners Tenants Apri- Total 
lies family eirltural 

workers 


I. pastern 

30 

17,055 

2.944 

5.8 

131 

1,7!)5 

417 

2.343 

II. Central 

28 

17,571 

4,018 

4.4 

206 

2,430 

568 

3,204 

III. Western 

31 

27,003 

5,415 

5.0 

621 

2,730 

686 

4.037 

IV. Hill 

8 

1,821 

344 

5.4 

193 

111 


304 

V. Taral 

.0 

5,960 

1,004 

5.7 

49 

696 

108 

858 

VI. Southern 

11 

5,632 

1,184 

4.8 

50 

568 

IGS 

784 

Total 

120 

74,780 

14,909 

5.0 

1.250 

8,330 

1,945 

11,525 


Survey Of Village Khalispur, Azamgarh District 

This Survey thus covered 120 villages spread ovei‘ all the six 
zones in Uttar Pradesh and its findings may be regarded as nearer the 
mark than what is indicated in the Census Report. In yet another 
Survey (village Khalispur, Police Station Janipur, district Azam¬ 
garh). conducted by the Union Ministry of Labour, the percentage of 
persons in agricultural labour families was found to be nearly 22 per 
cent. The following table® gives the occupational classification of 
families in village Khalispur : 


1 Ibid, p. 164. 

3 Report on an Enquiry Into the Conditions of Agricultural Workers In imiago 
Sballspur In Pradesh, Government of India, Ministry of Labour, Delm, 

1M2: p. 29, . 
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TABLE 24 



AGRICULTURAL 

171 

84.7 

877 

86.9 

1 . 

Non-cultivating owners 

12 

5.9 

33 

3.3 

2. 

3. 

Cultivating owners 

Tenants : 

111 

55.0 

603 

59.7 


(a) Non-cultivating 

(b) Cultivating partly owned 




2.3 


and partly leased land 
(c) Cultivating only leased 

6 

3.0 

23 

4. 

land 

Labourers with land i'ree of 
rent 






(a) attached 

27 

13.4 

173 

17.1 

b. 

(b) casual 

Labourers without land 






(a) attached 

11 

5.4 

33 

3.3 


(b) casual 

4 

2.0 

12 

1.2 

NON-AGRICULTURAL 

31 

15.3 

133 

13.1 


TOTAL 

202 

lUO.O 

1.010 

100.0 


Intensive Family Survey Of Agricultural Workers In U. P. 

Another Government of India Report tells us the following 
about agricultural labourers in U.P.* “About 90 per cent of the 
families were those of casual workers and 10 i)er cent of attached 
workers; o7.2 per cent of the families were without land and 42.8 
per cent with land. The average size of the holdings in the sample 
villages was 5.3 acres for all families and only 1.5 acres for 
agricultural labour familias. Of the casual wage earners, 84.8 per 
cent were men and 14.0 per cent women. Of the attached earners, 
90.1 per cent were men. The average size of the family was 4.2 
and the average earning strength 1.5. Of the 1.5 earners, 1.4 were 
wage earners consisting of 1.2 men and 0.2 women. Child earners 
Formed an insignificant proportion. An earner had to support, on an 
average, 2.8 persons (including himself). The pressure was high 
in the Eastern and Southern zones (viz., 3.1 persons per earner), 
and lowef in the Central and Western zones (viz., 2.7 persons per 
earner).” 

Cute And Property Differences Coindde 

Another fact to be borne in mind is that in the villages of Uttar 

Pradesh, as also elsewhere in India, the caste differences not un- 

__ 

1 Asfricultural Labour Enquiry : Report on Intensive Survey of Agricultural 

Labour, Vol, I|, North India: Government of India, Ministry of Labour. Delhi. 

1955: p. 33 
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often tend to coincide with property differences. The upper cultiva¬ 
tors very often belong to the so-called ‘higher’ castes, and the un¬ 
economic holders as also the agricultural labourei’s are generally of 
the so-called ‘lower’ castes. Says an official Report: i “Though 
the caste-system is breaking down gradually in urban areas under 
the influence of economic factors, it is still alive in the villages. 
Either because certain castes are conventionally reejuired to adopt 
a few callings, such as .scavenging, mid-vofery, laundry, shoe¬ 
making, skinning or tanning, or because per.sons belonging to 
scheduled or backvvai'd classes have not received sufficient oppor¬ 
tunities for economic advancement. The bulk of agricultural 
workers belong to tliese backivard classes.’’ 

These agricultural labourers, poor, illiterate and backward, 
whose interests are naturally oiiposed to those of the substantial 
cultivators of the village who employ them, have been conferred 
equal rights by the Stale Panchayat legislation. They have as 
much power and right in regard to votes, and all other things as 
any other inhabitant of the village. This has had a profound effect 
on the w'orking of the Panchayats, and has posed certain problems 
of Panchayat organisation and functioning which have to be boldly 
faced. To these we shall come later. 

Preponderance Of Uneconomic Holdings 

These problems are aggravated by the fact that the large majo- 
rit}’^ of cultivating owners are cultivators of very small, and in many 
cases, fragmented holdings. According to data collected by the 
U.P. Zamindari Abolition Committee, 55.8 per cent of the holdings 
W'ere under 2 acres. 37.8 per cent of the cultivators numbering 
46,39,331 had holdings of less than 1 acre which covered 
only 6 per cent of the total holding area, i.e. 24,81,165 acres. U.P.’s 
Revenue Minister, Shri Charan Singh, has estimated G.] acres as the 
size of an economic holding, from which it follows that 85.4 per cent 
cultivators, numbering 1,04,85,411, would not have economic 
holdings. Altogether they occupied only 45.5 per cent, that is, 
1,88,40,479 acres out of the total holding area.^ The.se uneconomic 
holders, more specially the 55.8 per cent cultivating less than 2 
acres> in the majority of cases, come from the so-called ‘lower’ castes, 
and in all village affairs they find themselves nearer to, and ally 
themselves with the agricultural labourers. 

Before examining the functioning of Panchayats in (J.P., and 
the effects of this population ratio upon the same, it is essential 


1 Ai^rlcultiiral Wages in India, Vol. 1, Op. cil., p. 165. 

2 See Report of the U.P. Zamindari Abolition Committee, p 24. 
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to have an idea of the chief features of the Panchayat legislation 
of the State. 

U.P. Village Panchayat Act Of 1920 

It may be mentioned that a Panchayat legislation, the U.P. 
Village Panchayat Act (Act VI of 1920), was enacted by the 
Bx’itish rulers in 1920 in pursuance of a policy adopted by the 
Central i-egime in Delhi to revive the Panchayats in India. The 
Act now stands repealed. It sought to confer on the Panchayats 
civil, criminal and also administrative powers. The Panchayats 
were also assigned other duties in matters of sanitation, education 
and the like. It was made incumbent on the Panchayats to look 
after the propagation and spread of education. Improvement of 
education, public liealih and the suppl\" of drinking watei‘, formed 
.some of the chief duties of the Panchayats. Other responsibilities 
included the maintenance of village tracks and works of public 
utility. The village fund was to be administered by the Panchayat 
of the circle and spent for the improvement of the circle and well¬ 
being of inhabitants. This fund included (i) all the fees levied for 
the institution of the suits and cases under Section 23 of the Act, 
and (ii) the fines and compensation paid to the Panchayat under 
Section GO of the Act. This .‘\ct, enacted by a wocxlen bureaucracy 
having no roots among the people and uttei ly divorc^ed from them, 
was doomed to failure. All its high-sounding objectives of establish¬ 
ing and developing village local government remained on paper. 
The Panchayats which were con.stituled, few and far between as 
they were, did not repre.sent the people and were packed with 
landlords and other flatterers of the Covei rimcnt. Limited as the 
spheres of Panchayat activity were under the Act, no advance vrorth 
the name was made in the administration of civil or criminal justice 
in the rural areas or impro\'ement in sanitation and other common 
concerns of the village. 

The U. P. Panchayat Raj Act (H 1947: Procedure For Bectlon 

The first genuine attempt to revive Panchayats in Uttar 
Pradesh was made by the Congress Ministry in 1947, through the 
enactment of the U.P. Panchayat Raj Act (Act No. 2G of 1947). 
It laid down that on and from the date on which a Gaon Sabha is 
established in any area, the 1920 Act will stand repealed, and any 
Panchayat established under the said Act, and its funds, properties 
and liabilities, shall be transferred to the new Gaon Sabha. The 
Act was made applicable to the whole of U.P., except the^aunsar- 
Bawar Pargana of Dehra Dun district, and the portion of Mirzapur 
district south of Kaimur range. 
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The Act extended the membership of the Gaon Sabha^ to all 
adults permanently residing within its area. People of unsound 
mind, suffering from leprosy, undischarged insolvents, those con¬ 
victed of an election offence, or of an offence involving moral 
turpitude, and servants of the State or local authority, or an honorary 
Munsif or honorary Assistant Collector having jurisdiction over any 
area of the Gaon Sabha, were excluded from the membership. The 
State Government was conferred authority to remove some 
of the disqualifications. It was laid down that every year some 
general meetings of the Gaon Sabha be held, more specially the 
Kharij and Rabi meetings after harvesting of the Kharif and Rahi 
crops, respectively. One-fifth of the total members of the Sabha 
constituted the quorum, but for a meeting adjourned for want of 
it, no quorum is necessary. 

The Act provided the election by the Gaon Sabha, on the joint 
electorate system, from among its members, of a Pradhan and a 
Vp-Pra-dhan, that is, the President and the Vice-President, the 
term of these offices being three years. Besides this, the Act 
provided for the election of an executive by the Gaon Sabha, called 
the Gaon Panchayat, the membership of this body ranging from 
30 to 51, seats being reserved for the minority community and 
scheduled castes. The Pradhan and Up-Pradhan of the Gaon Sabha 
were required to fill the same posts for the Gaon Panchayat. The 
Act laid down three years to be the term of office of a member of the 
Gaon Panchayat and the compulsory retirement of one-third of 
its membership annually. 

The Act directed that the Gaon Sabha shall consider and pass 
the budget at its Kharij meeting, and consider the accounts of the 
previous year at its Rahi meeting. The Gaon Sabha, at both the 
meetings, shall consider the biennial reports of business submitted 
by the Pradhan. 

Obligatory Functions Of Panchayats 

It was made obligatory on the Gaon Panchayat to make 
provision for the following within its jurisdiction, so far as funds 
may allow : 

(1) Construction, repair, maintenance, cleaning and lighting 
of public streets: 

(2) Medical relief; 

(3) Sanitation and taking curative and preventive measures; 


1 It should be noted that whereas Section 4 of the U.P. Village Panchayat Act of 
1920 authorised the Collector of the district to establish a Panchayat for a village 
or any circle of villages, or group of adjacent villages, the 1947 Act empowered 
the State Government alone to establish a Gaon Sabha for every village or group 
of villages by a notification in the oflicial Gazette and also declare the name and 
the territorial Jurisdiction. 
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(4) Ui^kcep, protection and supervision of any building, or 
other property, which may belong to the Gaon Sabha, or which 
may be transferred to it for management; 

(5) Legistcring births, deaths, and marriages; 

(G) Kemoval of encroachments on public streets, public 
places, and ijroperty vested in Gaon Sabha; 

(7) Regulating places for the disposal of dead bodies of 
human beings, and animals, and of other offensive matter; 

(8) Regulation of niclaN (fail’s) and markets within its 
jurisdiction; 

(9) Establishing and maintaining primary schools for boys 
and girls; 

(10) Establishment, management and care of common grazing 
grounds, and land for tlie common benefit of persons residing 
within its jurisdiction; 

(11) Ckmstruction, repair and maintenance of public wells, 
tanks and i)onds for the supply of water for drinking, w’ashing and 
bathing purposes, and regulation of sources of water supply for 
drinking puri)oses; 

(12) Regulating the construction of a new building, or the 
extension and alteration of any existing building: 

(13) Assisting the development of agriculture, commerce and 
industry; 

(14) Rendering assistance in extinguishing fire, and protect¬ 
ing life and property when fire occurs; 

(15) The administration of civil and criminal justice, and 
the election of Punches on the panel of the Panchayati Adalats; 

(16) The maintenance of such records relating to cattle 
census, population census and other stati.stics as may be prescribed; 

(17) Maternity and child welfare; 

(18) Allotment of places for storing manure; 

(19) Fulfilling any other obligation imposed by any other law 
on a Gaon Sabha. 

Discretionary Functions 

Besides these obligatory functions, the Act directed that a 
Gaon Panchayat may also make i)rovision for the following within 
its jurisdiction ; 

(1) Planting and maintaining trees at the side of public 

streets, and other public ifiaces; ” 

(2) Improved breeding and medical treatment of cattle, and 
prevention of cattle diseases; 
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(3) Filling in of insanitary pits and levelling of land; 

(4) Organising, subject to rules prescribed, a Village Volun¬ 
teer Force for watch and ward, and for aKSsisting the Gaon Panchayat 
and the Panchayati Adalat in the discharge of their functions, and 
for the service of summons and notices issued by them; 

(5) Development of co-operation, and establishment of im¬ 
proved seed and agricultural implements stores; 

(6) Relief against famine or any other calamity; 

(7) Extension of the abadi; 

(8) Establishment and maintenance of a library or a read¬ 
ing room; 

(9) Establishment and maintenance of an Akhara, or club, 
or other places for recreation and games; 

(10) Regulating the collection, removal and disposal of 
manure and sweepings; 

(11) Prohibiting and regulating the curing, tanning and dye¬ 
ing of skins within 220 yards of the abadi; 

(12) Setting up organisations to promote goodwill and social 
harmony between different communities; 

(13) Public radio sots and gramophones; 

(14) Any other measure of public utility, calculated to pro¬ 
mote the moral and material wellbeing of the community. 

Mention may also be made of some other discretionary func¬ 
tions. A Gaon Panchayat can construct new bridges or culvei’ts, 
and establish new Ayurv^edic or Unani ho.spitals and dispensaries. 
If so directed by the Slate Government, it should assist any Gov¬ 
ernment servant in the discharge of his duties wo i bin its area. 

A Gaon Panchayat is further authorised to make any repre¬ 
sentation to the proper authority concerning the wellbeing of 
persons within its jurisdiction. It may also make any recom¬ 
mendation regarding the appointment, traiisfer or dissmissal of a 
patrol of the Irrigation Department, a patioari or mukhia within 
its jurisdiction. It is further directed that on receiving a complaint 
from any person residing wdthin its jurisdiction about the miscon¬ 
duct of any petty official, such as the constable, the vaccinator, 
patioari, patrol of the Canal Department, or peon of any Govern¬ 
ment Department, the Panchayat shall forward the complaint to the 
proper authority with its report. 

In respect of any area within its jurisdiction, a Gaon Panchayat 
is authorised to enter into a contract wdth the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment to collect any taxes, cesses, fees or other dues, and get such 
colleption charges as may be prescribed. It is also open to the 

/ 
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Panchayat to enter into a contract with all or any proprietor or 
proprietors to collect rent on being allowed such collection charges 
as may be prescribed. 

A Gaon Panchayat has the power to appoint a secretary and 
other staff in accordance with the scheme as approved by prescribed 
authority. In case of emergency, a person may be employed with¬ 
out the sanction of the prescribed authority for a period not exceed¬ 
ing three months. 

Sources Of Revenue Of Panchayats 

Each Gaon Sabha has a Gaon Fund at its disposal. This fund 
consists of taxes levied under the Act, Government grants, the sale 
proceeds of all dust, dirt, dung, or refuse, including the dead bodies 
of animals collected, and loans, gifts and grants from the District 
Board or other local authority. The Act lays down that the Gaon 
Panchayat is responsible for the realisation of Panchayat taxes and 
dues, custody of its funds, and maintenance of its accounts. The 
accounts of every Gaon Sabha are audited every year. The Gaon 
Sabha is empowered to levy the following taxes : 

(i) Tax on the rent payable under the U.P. Tenancy Act, 1939. 
This should not be more than one anna in the rupee. 

(ii) Tax on the assumed rental value of Sir and Khudkasht 
lands. 

(iii) Tax on such persons who are engaged in any trade, call¬ 
ing and profession known as the Haisiyat tax; a tax on buildings 
can also be levied. 

Other non-tax sources of revenue are fees and fines realised, 
donations, incomes from ponds, fisheries and management of public 
fairs. An annual licence fee of Rs. 2 on Mazdoors, Rs. 3 on 
Palledars, Rs. 8 on merchants, Rs. 1-8 per vehicle on persons plying 
vehicles on hire, Rs. 2-8 per animal on owners of animals used 
for riding, driving or carrying loads (except sheep or goats) and 
annas two per animal on owners of sheep or goats may be levied. 

Judicial Functions 

We will now turn our attention to the judicial aspect of U.P. 
Panchayats. For constituting the Panchayati Adalats, every dis¬ 
trict is divided into circles in which the area coming within the 
jurisdiction of several Gaon Panchayats is combined, care being 
taken to keep such areas in each circle, as far as possible, con¬ 
tiguous. On an average, about five Gaon Sabha eireas ai;e com¬ 
bined in one Panchayati Adalat circle, the average population of a 
Gaon Sabha being 1,530 and of an Adalat circle 6,503. Each Gikm 
9iabha is authorised to elect five persons to'act as Fahches'folr-tfi^ 
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Adalat. The panel of 20 to 25 members thus elected to every Pan- 
chayati Adalat elects a person as Sari^anch.* The term of every 
Ranch is fixed at three years from the date of his election. He is 
required to take an oath of office in the prescribed manner. An 
elected Ranch is entitled to be removed on misbehaviour by the 
prescribed authority. 

The Sarpanch has to be a man who is able to record proceed¬ 
ings. For the trial of every case, the Sarpanch appoints a Bench 
of five Iversons from the panel, and if he is not there, then at least 
one of the five in the panel has to be .such who is alfie to record 
evidence and proceedings. No Ranch or Sarpanch can take jrart 
in any case, suit, or proceedings in which any one of them has any 
interest. 


A Panchayati Adalat is empowered to try offences falling under 
the following Sections : 


(i) 


(ii.) 

(iii.) 

(iv) 

(v) 


Section HO, 100, 172, 174, 179, 277, 279, 283, 285, 280, 
289, 290, 294, 323, 334, 330, 341, 352, 350, 357, 358, 374, 
379, 403, 411 (where the value of the stolen or mis- 
airpropriated property, as far as Sections 79, 403 and 
411 are concerned, does not exceed fifty rupees), 420, 
428, 430, 447, 448, 500, 504, 500, 509 and 510 of the 


Indian Penal Code. 

Sections 20 to 24 of the Cattle Trespa.ss Act of 1871. 
Sub-section (1) of Section 10 of the United Pro\-inces 
District Boards Primar 3 '^ Education Act of 1920. 

An offence under Section 3, 4 and 7 of the Public 
Gambling Act of 1867. 

An offence under the Panchaj'at Raj Act, or any rule 
made thereunder, or any other offence, under any otiier 
enactment, declared by the State Government to be 
cognizable by a Pancha^’^ati Adalat. 


A Panchayati Adalat is not competent to inflict a substantive 
sentence of imprisonment. Tt may impose a fine not exceeding one 
hundred rupees, but no imprisonment is awarded in default of pay¬ 
ment of fine. It is provided that whenever the Sarpanch of a 
Panchayati Adalat has reasons to apprehend that any person is 
likely to commit a breach of peace, or disturb public tranquillity, he 
may call upon such person to execute a bond for an amount not 
exceeding Rs, 100, with or without sureties, for keeping the peace 
for a period not exceeding 15 days. If after enquiry, a Panchayati 


1 Under the UP. Village Panchayat Act. 1920, the Panches, as the Sarpanch. v/cre 
appointed by the District Colle'Hor. No Panch was required to take oath oi office. 
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Adalat is satisfied that a case brought before it is false, frivolous 
or vexatious, it ma 3 '' direct the complainant to pay the accused com¬ 
pensation not exceeding five rupees. 

^’he Panchayati Adalat is also empowered to try suits which 
are tried bj' the Small Causes Court. The following suits, which 
do not exceed one hundred rupees in value, can be tried : 

C) A suit for money due on a contract, other than con¬ 
tract in re.spect of immovable property; 
fii) A .suit for the recovery of immovable property, or for 
the value thereof; 

fiii) A suit for compensation for wrongfully taking or injur¬ 
ing a movable property; 

(iv) A suit for damages caused by cattle trespass. 

It is open to the State Government, or the prescribed authority, 
I)y notification in the ofiicial Gazette, to exend the powers of any 
Panchayati Adalat and direct that its jurisdiction shall extend to 
all such suiLs as do not exceed Rs. 500 in value. 

The Act directs that the Tehsildar shall transfer all the dis¬ 
puted proceedings under Section 33, 34, 35. 39, 40 and 41 of the 
U.P. Land Revenue Act, 1901. to the Panchayati Adalats, but such 
proceedings under Sections 34 and 35 above, in which land pa^^- 
ing more than Rs. 200 as land i-evenue is involved, shall not bo 
transferred to any Panchayati Adalat. Nor shall the Adalat enter¬ 
tain any application for correction of records or mutation of names. 
On the question of title, legal character, contract or obligation, the 
dcci.sion of the Adalat is not binding. The Sub-Divisional Ofiicer 
shall have powers of revision cither upon reference made to him 
or on his own motion. But there shall be no appeal agaimst any 
order of a Panchayati Adalat. It cannot revise or alter its deci¬ 
sions. No legal practitioner ran appear before any Adalat. Pan¬ 
chayati Adalats have special powers in jnatters of compromise, etc. 
In ca.se of a divi.sion of opinion, the will of the majority prevails. 
Fines imirosed l)y it are recoverable through the aid of State Gov¬ 
ernment. Expenses of the Panchayati Adalats are charged fi’oni 
the Gaon Fund. 

Tt is provided that certain categories of persons are not to bo 
tried by the Panchayati Adalat. Thus no Adalat can take cogniz¬ 
ance of any offence in which the accused (i) has been previously 
fined for theft by any Panchayati Adalat; (ii) has been previously- 
convicted of an offence with imprisonment for a term of^^three 
years or more; (iii) is regi.stered member of a criminal tribe: (iv) 
lias been bound over to be of good behaviour under Section 109 or 
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110 of Criminal Procedure Code; (v) has been previously convicted 
for gambling. 

The Munsif or Sub-Divisional Officer has complete ijowers over 
the Panchayati Adalat. They may, on the application of any 
authority or on their own motion, at any time, in a pending case 
or proceeding, and within sixty day's of the case, or from the date 
of a decree, or order, call for all the records fi'om the r'anchayati 
Adalat. This step they are to take in case there ha.s been a 
miscarriage of justice, or if there is any apprehension of such mis¬ 
carriage. They can then cancel the juri.sdiction of the Panchayati 
Adalat with regard to any suit, case or proceeding, quash any 
decree or order passed by the Panchayati Adalat at any stage. The 
case can then be tried by any Magistrate with appropriate authority. 

Remarkable Success Of Panchayati Adalats In U. P. 

These Panchayati Adalats in Uttar Pradesh have attained a 
measure of success in their early years which augurs well for the 
future. From January 1, 1950, to March 31, 1954, 13,46,637 cases 
were disposed of by them, and of these 5.02,902 were com])romiscd. 
Only 4.2 per cent applications for revision were filed and 1.8 per cent 
revisions were allowed. It has been said that justice is really not 
administered in the Panchayati Adalats, and while the parties 
tolerate their revenue and civil decisions, most of the revisions filed 
relate to criminal cases because unjust and unbearable .sentences 
are passed by the Panches. This criticism is ba.secl on misinforma¬ 
tion as would be apparent from the following; 

During the period commencing from the 1st April, 1951, to 31st 
March, 1954, Panchay'ati Adalats disposed of 9,81,339 cases. This 
figure includes 1,78,282 revenue cases, 3,01,717 civil suits and 
4,98,340 criminal cases. 7,117 revisions, i.e., 3.9 per cent, were filed 
in revenue cases, of which 3,012 amounting to 1.6 per cent were 
allowed. 9,061 equal to 2.9 per cent revisions were filed in civil 
suits and w^ere accepted in 3,678 or 1.2 per cent cases 25,900 revision 
applications or 5.1 per cent were filed in criminal cases. In 11,376 
cases, or in 2.2 per cent of the total disposed of, revisions were 
accepted. It is, therefore, obvious that the story that the percent¬ 
age of revisions filed against the judgement of Panchay'ati Adalats 
in criminal cases is frightfully large is untenable. In criminal 
cases there has in fact been a progressive decline in the percent¬ 
age of revision applications filed and alloAved. This only show's 
that most of the revision applications which were allow'ed on 
grounds of procedural irregularities in the beginning were not even 
filed in subsequent years when the Panches in the Panchayati 
Adalats gained experience and working knowledge. In 1951-52, 
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10,015 revisions were filed, that is, in 9 per cent of the total dis¬ 
posed of, and in 4,142 cases, i.e., in 4.5 per cent of the total, 
revisions were accepted. In 1952-53 only in 7,810 cases, revi¬ 
sions were filed, i.e., 5.4 per cent, and in 3,504 cases these revi¬ 
sions were accepted, which is only 2.4 per cent of the total number 
of cases dispensed of. In 1953-54, only in 8,075 cases revisions were 
filed, i.e., 4.2 per cent, and in 3,730 casc;s the.se revi.sions were 
accepted, which is only 1.9 per cent of the total number of cases 
disposed of. The impression in certain quarters that a very large 
number of writ applications are filed against the decisions of the 
Panchayati Adalats in High Court is equally wrong. During the 
3 years from 1950-.52, the Allahabad High Court di.sposed of 295 
writ applications. In 233 of these, that is, in 79 per cent, decisions 
of the Panchayati Adalats were upheld, and only in 21 per cent 
cases, the High Court considered it necessary to alter, partly allow, 
or .set aside the decisions of Panchayati Adalats. Table 25 
(pp. 310-311) will show the working of Panchayati Adalats in U.P. 
at a glance. 

Panchayats And Land Management: U. P. Gaon 
Samaj Manual 

The functions of the Panchayat relating to land management 
have been delegated, after the enforcement of the Zamindari Aboli¬ 
tion Act in 1950, to special bodies called the Land Management 
Committees. The U.P. Gaon Samaj Manual, published by the 
State Government in 19.53, gives details about these Committees. 
U.P.’s Revenue Minister, Shri Charan Singh, who is mainly respon¬ 
sible for this publication, rightly points out in the foreword that 
“on the proper working of these Committees will depend to a con¬ 
siderable extent not only the success of the Zamindari Abolition 
Scheme but also the ijro.sperity and the contentment of the country¬ 
side. It is, therefore, necessary that our Land Management Com¬ 
mittees should not only consist of persons of undoubted probity 
but also tho.se who are charged with a zeal to work the experiment 
and are properly equipped to do the same.” It is with a view to 
equiping the Chairman and Members of the Land Management Com¬ 
mittees—who obviously cannot wade through the comprehensive 
U.P. Zamindari Abolition and I^and Reforms Act, the rules framed 
thereunder and the various orders, etc., issued—^with the neces¬ 
sary minimum knowledge of what and how they are required to 
manage, that this valuable handbook has been issued. It explains 
the features of the law and the rules with which they will be con¬ 
cerned, the procedures to be adopted in perforiuing the funcBons, 
apd their rights, limitations and liabilities. 
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The Gaon Samaj, over which the Land Management Com¬ 
mittee is required to exercise its authority, consists generally of 
one village and is known by the name of the village" Villages 
which are completely un-inhabited or whose population is less than 
20 adults, have been combined with a neighbouring village and 
the villages which are thus combined constitute one Gaon Samaj. 
The area of the village or villages, which constitute one Gaon 
Samaj, is called its circle, and it has jurisdiction over all the land 
in the circle. All adult pei-sons, both men and v.xmien, who live 
in the village are members of the Gaon Samaj. 

All the work of the Gaon Samaj is to be done l)y its Land 
Management Committee. All the members of the Gaon Panchayat, 
who are also members of a particular Gaon Samaj (i.e. who live 
in the circle of the Gaon Samaj) are memliers of the Land Manage¬ 
ment Committee. Where the number of sucli members is less 
than five, the Collector shall nominate as many persons as will make 
the number five. Vacancies caused by death, resignation, etc., arc 
to be filled by fresh nomination. 

Attempt To Curb The Mischief Of The Village 
Revemie-Reconls'‘Keeper 

If the Pradhan of the Gaon Panchayat is a member of the 
Land Management Committee, he shall be its Chairman. In case 
this is not so, the Manual provides for the Up-Pradlian (Vice-Chair¬ 
man) of the Gaon Panchayat to become the Chairman of the Land 
Management Committee, or, in the alternative, a fre.sh election of 
this dignitary under the supervision of the superrisor Kaaunyo. 
The lekhpals, a new cadre recently created to take the place of the 
old patwaris (the lowest village revenue official under the British, 
responsible for the maintenance of village records), who enjoy 
different service conditions and scales of pay, will lie the secretary 
of the Land Management Committee. Under thi; guidance and 
supervision of the Chairman, the Ickhpal will be responsible for 
the proper maintenance of the accounts and registers of the Com¬ 
mittee, but he will not be its member. He is required to attend 
aft the meetings of the Committee and give any information asked 
for by the Committee in respect of entries in the land records, eto. 
People who are aware of the great mischief which the pahvaris of 
old used to perpetuate in the villages, which had no authority or 
control over them, w'ould better appreciate this new salutary rule 
which considerably reduces the mischief-making capacities of the 
village revenue-records-keeper. 

Cabli Samaj And The Village Land u w 

Before abolition of the zamindari system in U.P., the inter- 
{uediaries owned whole or part of the village but now, after the 
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TABLE 






Revenue 




Civil 





l-4-’51 

J.4-’52 

1-4-’53 

l-l-’50 

l-4-’51 

l,4-*52 

l-4-*53 

s. 


to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

No. 

Cases 

31-3-'51 

31-3-’52 

31-3-*53 

31-3-’54 

31-3-’51 

31-3-’52 

31-3-’53 

31-3-’54 

1 

2 


a 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


1. Previous balance 




21,124 




48,254 

2. Cases restored 

.. 


.. 

2.317 




3.278 

3. Received from 









other courts 

,. 



22,927 




1,257 

4. Cases instituted 

Total No. of cases 

•• 

•• 


1,11,220 

•• 

•• 

•• 

83,285 









for disposal 

72.619 

30,385 

54.182 

1,57,588 

2,06.790 

1,30,557 

1,39.164 

1.36.074 

1. Cases compro¬ 









mised 

16.692 

6,477 

9,141 

24,928 

49.531 

34,912 

35,301 

46,850 

2. Cases decreed 









exparte 

5,177 

2,703 

4.(H5 

10,788 

23,080 

15,426 

14.536 

16,068 

3. Dismissed 

617 

2,570 

3,402 

11.860 

4,977 

16,473 

16.741 

22,384 

4. Cases decided .. 

5. Transferred to 

18.109 

7.891 

11.560 

58.825 

36,905 

21,950 

21,255 

. 33,095 

other courts 

7,419 

1,999 

4 310 

14,530 

6,981 

2,377 

1,909 

1*331 

6. Cases referred by 









parties after 








• 

mutual rgrcemenl 
though out side 
jurisdiction 

625 

1,189 

600 

1,464 

8,102 

1,810 

1,168 

1,131 

Total disposal 

48.606 

22,829 

33.058 

1,22,395 

1.29,576 

92.948 

90,910 

1.20,853 

Cases pending 

24,013 

7,556 

21,124 

35,193 

77.214 

37.609 

48,254 

15,215 

Cases stayed 




1,160 


.. 

.» 

838 





Revenue 



S. 

Cases 

1-4-51 

1-4-52 

1-4-53 

1-4-51 

No. 


to 

to 

to 

to 



31-3-52 

31-3-53 

31-3-54 

31-3-52 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

(a) Revision filed 

3,197 

1,889 

2,031 

3,546 


(b) Percentage of total disposal 

14% 

5.7% 

1.6% 

4.5% 

2 

(a) Revision allowed 

1,271 

823 

918 

1,462 


(b) Percentage of total disposal .. 

5% 

2.5% 

0.7% 

1.5% 


NOTE :-Informatton of one quarter, l.e., 31-3-1953 lor five dlrtrlcte are not 
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25 


to 

31-3-*51 

l-4-'51 

to 

31-3-'52 

Criminal 

1-4-’52 

to 

31-3-'53 

1-4--53 

to 

31-3-'54 

l-l-’50 

to 

31-3--51 

Total 

l-4-’51 

to 

31-3-*52 

1-4--52 

to 

31-3-’53 

l-4-'53 

to 

31-3-'54 

Grand 

Total 

l-l-'50 

to 

31-3-’54 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

. 16 

17 

18 

19 

• • 

•• 


78,150 

4.028 

•• 

•• 


1.47.528 

9,623 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

5,620 

1.31,965 

.. 



29,804 

3,26,470 

•• 

3,54,093 

2,30,625 

2,22.672 

2.19.7G3 

6.33,502 

3,91,567 

4,16,018 

5,13,425 

14,25,310 

78,533 

65.905 

59,517 

75,125 

1,44,746 

1,07,294 

1,03,959 

1,46,903 

5,02,902 

32,42W 

21,779 

17,638 

20.571 

60,625 

39.908 

36,219 

47,427 

1.84.179 

0,863 

33.631 

30,391 

44,813 

15,457 

52,677 

50,534 

79,057 

1,97,725 

47.631 

32,525 

30.477 

45,915 

1,02,645 

62.366 

63,292 

1,37,835 

3,66,138 

14,844 

5,284 

4,549 

3,741 

29,244 

9,660 

10,768 

19,602 

69,274 

3,827 

3,193 

1,950 

1,333 

12,581 

6,192 

3,718 

3,928 

26.419 

1,87,116 

1,62,320 

1,44,522 

1,91,498 

3,65.298 

2,78,097 

2.68,490 

4,34.752 

13.46.637 

1,66,977 

68,305 

78,150 

28,265 

2.68,204 

1,13,470 

1,47,528 

78.673 

78,673 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1,713 

*• 

•• 


3,711 

3,711 



Civil 


Criminal 


Total 

Grand Total 

1-4-52 

1-4-53 

1-4-51 

1-4-52 

1-4-53 

1-4-51 

1-4-52 

1-4-53 

1-4-51 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

31-3-53 

31-3-54 

31-3-52 

31-3-53 

31-3-54 

31-3-52 

31-3-53 

31-3-54 

31-3-54 

7 

8 

p 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

2,753 

£.762 

10,015 


8,075 

16,758 

12,452 

12,868 

42,078 

3% 

2.21% 

9% 


4i% 

6% 

4.6% 

2.9% 

4.2% 

1,036 

1,180 

4.14? 


3,730 

6.875 

5.363 

5.82B 

18.066 

1.2% 

0.9% 

4.6% 


1.9% 

2.4% 

2% 

1.3% 

1.8% 


included in the above statement. 
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acquisition of their rights by the State, they are left with their sir 
or kJmdkusht , buildings, trees, wells, etc. All other land in the 
villages of U.P. now belongs to either the cultivators or grove- 
holders or to the Gaon Samaj. While the land included in the hold¬ 
ing or grove of a Blnmidlmr or Sirdar will belong to him, the 
Gaon Samaj will have the light to file a suit of ejectment against 
him if they contra\ehe any provision of the law or encroach on 
lands of (‘ommon utility. It has further been provided that if the 
right of the tenure-holder is extinguished in the holding or grove, 
the land shall become vacant land and the Gaon Samaj shall be¬ 
come its owner. It is, therefore, likely that the Gaon Samaj will, 
in course of time, have larger and larger areas under its control. 

The Gaon Samaj will be the Chhelrupuli of such land as also 
land held by the usainis. The following wili be the asamis of the 
Gaon Samaj : 

Person.s who, on the date immediately preceding the date of 
vesting, held land as non-occupancy tenants of pasture land, land 
covered by water and used for the purpose of growing singhara or 
other produce, land in the bed of a river and used for casual or 
occasional cultivation, land clcclai'cd by the State Government to 
be used for taungya plantation or to be part of tract of shifting or 
unstable cultivation. These asaviis will pay rent to the Gaon 
Samaj and can be ejected by it. Besides, the Gaon Samaj has been 
given the right over lands in abadi which are not appurtenant to 
buildings belonging to village inhabitants. In due course, rights 
over huLs, bazars, nudas, etc., giving an income of less than 
Rs. 2,000 a yetir will be given over for management to the Gaon 
Samaj. All such rights of the Gaon Samaj over village lands will 
be exercised by the Land Management Committee. The Manual 
directs that generaily the existing customs should be allowed to 
continue. Rights exercised free of charge before zamindari aboli¬ 
tion may be allowed to continue free of charge. Previous sources 
of sayar income should be maintained but, as far as possible, the 
customary rates should not be increased. 

A very useful aspect of the V.P. Gaon Samaj Manual is the 
manner in which it directs the utilisation of uncultivated land of 
the village. It has been directed that in villages in which the 
uncultivated area is 10 per cent or less of the total area of the 
village, the uncultivated land shall be reserved for planned use, 
i.e., for fuel plantation, fruit orchards, pastures, compost pits, etc. 
Whci’e, however, the uncultivated land is in excess of TO per cent 
of the total area of the village, and is cultivated or capable of culti¬ 
vation, the excess may be let out by the Land Management Com¬ 
mittee, and the rest should be utilised for purposes mentioned above. 
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The Land Management Committee shall allot abadi sites in the 
ohddi or in the waste land in the area vested in the Gaon Samaj for 
the purpose of construction of buildings. First preference will be 
given to landless agricultural labourers living in the circle. The 
Manual lays down elaborate rules for auctioning the land for house 
construction, but these, we feel, require to be amended in so far 
as the procedure laid down may, in ellect, deprive the penniless 
landless labourer of the benefits of this provision. 

The Manual lays down elaborate directions for the manage¬ 
ment of hats, bazars, mela grounds, and tanks, ponds, fisheries and 
water channels by the Land Management Committee. As for the 
admission of new cultivators over vacant lands, the priority list laid 
down gives first preference to landless agricultural labourer, or an 
asami residing in the circle who does not hold any land as Bhumi- 
dhar, Sirdar, or Adhivasi. In case no .such person of this class is 
available, the land may be given to a Bhumidhar, Sirdar or asami 
who has less than 61 acres or 10 standard bighas of land in the 
circle of the Gaon Samaj. In case no one of this class comes forwar 
to take the land, it may be given to a co-operative farm (if any) 
established within the circle of the Gaon Samaj. 

The revenue which would be fixed by the Land Management 
Committee for such land shall be not less than the rent at the 
hereditary rates and shall not be more than double of such amount. 
If the land is given to a co-operative farm, the rent shall not be 
less than 3|4th of the rent at hereditary rates and shall not be more 
than the rent at hereditary rates. 

The Manual directs that the Land Management Committee shall 
maintain the following records : 

1. Records of all its property 

2. Proceedings book. 

3. Counterfoils of leases of admission to land. 

4. Other leases or licences given by it. 

5. Jamabnndi ot asamis of Gaon Samaj. 

G. Demand and collection register. 

7. Receipt books. 

8. Cash book, 

9. Register of expenditure. 

Lawyers at tehsil levels will help the Committee in its liiigadon 
suits. In case of bad work, the Committee can be superseded. Its 
Work will be regularly checked up by the Sub-Divisional Officer and 
ills assistants. 
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Success of the U.P. Experiment: Constructive work done 
by Panchayats 

Under the U.P. Panchaj'at Raj Act of 1947, 34,755 Gaon 

Panchayats were established in Uttar Pradesh on Independence 
Day (August 15) 1949. A new era of direct democracy thus 
dawned. Notwithstanding adv'erse criticism from certain quarters, 
this big experiment in decentralised democrac}' proved a great 
success. It brought in new enthusiasm in the countrj'side. Despite 
the initial defects and failures, the Act succeeded in organising 
I'ural i)eople in apin’opriate units, removed their narrow outlook and 
made them think and act in terms of a larger brotherhood. This 
was most significantly expressed in the village people voluntarily 
getting together to work unitedly for common good and offer 
Shranidan. The ShnuDdan drive in U.P. has achieved signal 
success. Table 2(i (pp. 316-317) shows the constructive work done 
by U.P. Panchayats between March 31, 1951 and March 31, 1954. 

Thus, out of the total constructive work completed of a value 
<;f Rs. 9,57-81.6(19, the greater portion, Rs. 5,87,29,745, was contri¬ 
buted by Shranidan. 

Report (M tfie U. P. Panchayat Raj Amendment Committee, 1954 

In spite of the e>itremely good work done by the Panchayats 
and the essential success of the F*anchayat Raj plan, the experiehce 
gained in the process necessitated changes in the Act with a view 
to remove the shortcomings and difficulties noticed in working an 
experiment of so va.st and unprecedented a nature. The Act was 
amended once in 1950 and twice in 1952, mainly for securing the 
services of the secretaries, extending the term of Panchayats to 
five years and validating a largo number of judgements of Pancha- 
yati Adalats, following a pronounc’ement of the High Court. Apart 
from this, certain other changes in the fast changing map of new 
India necessitated an overhauling of the 1947 Act. Thus, for 
example, with the enforcement of the Republican Constitution, it 
became necessary to change the Act in respect of provisions regard¬ 
ing franchise, and devolution of pow'er implied in Section 40 of the 
Constitution, which lays down that Panchayats should be developed 
as basic units of local self-government. Similarly, the enforce¬ 
ment of the U.P. Zamindari Abolition and Land Reforms Act 
brought in its trail a reduction of Panchayat income. The tax 
levied by Panchayats on proprietors and under-proprietors was 
rendered inoperative. Similarly, by the acquisition of bhumidhari 
.rights by a.large number of cultivators and consequent reduction ip 
their revenue dues, the yield from tax on rents' declined to an 
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appreciable extent. The creation of Land Management Com¬ 
mittees which were supposed to act as sub-committees of Gaon 
Panchayats, but actually functioned independently under an 
altogether different department of the Government, also created 
confusion and complications and adversely affected Panchayat 
income from public lands. Accordingly, the State Government 
appointed a Committee in early 1953 with Shri Mohan Lai Gautam, 
then U.P.’s Minister for Ijocal Self-Government, as Chairman, to go 
into all the questions and submit its Report. This Report^ went 
into all the questions involved and is, on the whole, a valuable 
addition to the mass of Panchayat literature published in India 
in the course of the last few yeais. Mainly on the ba.sis of the 
recommendations of this Committee, a U.P. Panchayat Raj (Amend¬ 
ment) Bill was introduced in the State Legislature on March 29, 
1954, and referred to a Select Committee which reported on April 
19, 1954. It was later passed by the State Assembly on May 15, 
1954. 

Amendment Of The U.P. Panchayat Raj Act In 1954: 

A Detailed Review 

Uttar Pradesh was the first State in the Indian Union to under¬ 
take a comprehensive Panchayat legislation and has the credit of 
working this experiment in decentralised democracy on an unpre¬ 
cedented scale. The U.P. Act, in fact, later became the model for 
other identical State legislations. Based as the 1954 Amendment of 
the U.P. Panchayat Raj Act was on experience gained in the course 
of four years and more, we take the liberty of reviewing it in some 
detail. In this review, we shall first note the provisions initially put 
forward by the Bill, then examine the amendments suggested by 
the Select Committee, and finally view the additions made during 
the House discussions. 

The Bill brought the membership of Gaon Rabhas fully into 
liiie with similar provisions of the Rcpi’esentation of the Peoples 
Act. Gaon Sabha membership will now be open to all adults resid¬ 
ing in the area of a Gaon Sabha, except those who arc not citizens 
of India or are of unsound mind. Amongst the disqualifications 
for holding office in Gaon Panchayats, the Assembly has also pro¬ 
vided for the inclusion of convictions under the U.P. Removal of 
Social DLsabilitics Act, 1947, and the Essential Supplies (Temporary 
Powers) Act, 1947. The former prohibits the practice of untouc'h- 
ability and the latter is designed to punish blackmai-keting. 

As regards the reservation of seats for minorities, the Bill 
abolished all reservation except those for Scheduled Castes, 


1 Report of the U.P. P.uichayat Raj Amendment Act Committee, Lucknow, l&O'l. 
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TABLE 


s. 



.From the be¬ 

1-4-1951 

1-4-1952 

No. 

Head 


ginning to 31st 

to 

to 




March, 1951 

31-3-1952 

31-3-1953 


1 


2 

3 

4 

1. 

Panchayat Ghars : 






Kachcha 

,. 

1,274 

736 

365 


Received in Donation 


856 

484 

340 

2. 

Gandhi Chabutras : 






Pucca 


3,672 

2,868 

700 


Kachcha 

., 

24.173 

15,095 

2,668 


Converted from Kachcha into 

Pucca 

.. 

365 

3. 

Libraries 


6,112 

830 

1,797 

4. 

Radios 

•• 


(1.002) 

570 

5. 

Akharas and Gymnasiums 


44,430 

35,828 

13,337 

6. 

Roads (constructions) : 






Pucca (in miles) 


218 

232 

305 


Kachcha (in miles) 


1,290 

1,529 

5,529 


Converted from Kachcha into 






pucca (in miles) 



620 

128 


Pucca 


861 

611 

378 

7. 

Road (Repairs) ; 






Pucca (in miles) 


973 

178 

270 


Kachcha (in miles) 


1,209 

2,2.38 

5,979 

8. 

Drains (constructi<»ii) ; 






Pucca (in miles) 


16 

48 

80 


Kachcha (in miles) 


222 

133 

447 

9. 

Drains (Repairs).— 






Pucca (in miles) 



22 

9.5 


Kachcha (in miles) 



136 

131 

10. 

Lanterns 


4,931 

10.079 

13.294 

11. 

Medicine Chests 



5.000 

4,082 

12. 

Maternity Boxes 




51 

13. 

Bunds 




131 

14. 

Persian Whe':;ls 




41 

15. 

WpHs for irrigation construction : 





Pucca 


.. 


5,117 


Kachcha 




7,724 

16. 

Wells (Repairs) 




6,961 

17. 

Wells (cleaning) : 






Pucca 

.. 

,. 


15,505 


Kachcha 




12.659 

10. 

Converted from Kachcha into 

pucca 



2,078 

19. 

Wells for drinking purposes (construction) : 




Pucca 


.. 

., 

15,078 


Kachcha 


.. 


11,748 

20. 

Converted from Kachcha into Pucca 

14,134 

12,878 

2,670 

21. 

W'clls (repairs) : 






Pucca 

,. 

23,547 

23.475 

5,831 


Kachcha 

•• 

12,279 

13,761 

4,759 

22. 

Wells (cleaning) ; 






Pucca 

.. 

51.745) 

88,612 

21,352) 


Kachcha 


68,443) 


9^799) 
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1-4-53 

to 

31-3-54 

Total • - 

Valuation 


Total 

Value 


Shramdan 

Money 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

594 

2,444 

24.44,000 

97,76,000 

1,22,20,000 

419 

2,794 

27.94,000 

13.97,000 

41,91,000 

156 

1,836 



•• 

848 

9.080 

9,08,800 

4,54,400 

13,63,200 

2,239 

44.175 

44,17,500 


44.17.500 

293 

658 




1,052 

9.791 


4,89,550 

4.89,550 

755 

2.327 

•* 

6,98,100 

6,98,100 

9,925 

1,03.520 

1,03,52,000 

20.70,400 

1,24,22,400 

274 

1,049 

10,49.000 

31,47,000 

41.96,000 

5,627 

13,975 

27.95.000 


27,95.000 

410 

1,058 



•• 

1,218 

2.039 




10,435 

19,8(^1 

8.93,74:5 


8.93,745 

105 

249 




339 

1,141 


•• 


16 

.47.5 




251 

. 518 




16,189 

44.493 


8,00,874 

8.00,874 

5,678 

14,760 





51 




271 

402 




111 

. 152 




4,441 

9,558 

19,11,600 

1,43,37.000 

1,62.48.600 

5,845 

13,569 

13,56,900 


13.56,900 

6,315 

13.276 



.. 

15,676 

31,181 




6,549 

19,208 




l,fi02 

3,880 



•* 

3,430 

19,408 

2.91,12.000 

38.81,600 

3.29.93,600 

2.156 

13,904 

6,95,200 


6.95.200 

1,359 

.31,041 




6,460 

59,313 




2,622 

33.421 


•• 

•• 

16,157) 

2,62.301 




6,493) 




•• 


Total (in rupees) 


5.87.29.745 


3,70,51,924 


9,57,81,669 
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who were provided representation in Gaon Panchayats in propor¬ 
tion to their population in the Gaon Sabha. The Select Committee 
further provided that the reservation would hold good till January 
26, 1960, as envisaged under the Constitution. 

The amendment relating to age and literary qualifications of 
the Pmdhan of a Gaon Sabha laid down that he would be a person 
not below 30 years of age and must be able to read and write Hindi 
in Dcvnagari characters. This provision was meant to ensure selec¬ 
tion of experienced and literate men to this important office, who 
would be able to keep away from factional politics and would ably 
discharge their responsibilities which had enormously increased wtih 
the abolition of zaraiiKUiri and the imiilementation of various 
schemes under the Five-Year Plan by Gaon Sabhas. The provision 
was, however, deleted by the Assembly as Scheduled Caste mem¬ 
bers apprehended that it would adversely affect the choice of 
Pradhans from their community. The concensus of opinion among 
members in general was that as there was no such qualification 
for the members of the State or Union Legislatures, w'ho were en¬ 
titled to hold tlie highest offices in the land, or in case of the chair¬ 
men of other local bodies, it was unjust to prescribe such quali¬ 
fications in case of the Gaon Panchayat alone. 

The piwision for filling in by nomination vacancies caused due 
to the failure of a Gaon Sabha to elect the full quota of its members 
v.’as also modified by the Select Committee. It was considered to 
be an extreme measure adopted only in exti-aordinary circum¬ 
stances. The Select Committee, therefore, provided that tw'o 
o))portunities should be given to Gaon Sabha to elect the full number 
of members before the State Government, or such authority as may 
be prescribed, might proceed to fill in the remaining vacancies by 
nominations. 

The provision laying down the term of the Gaon Panchayat 
and the Nyaya Panchayat and its renewal was visualised to spare 
the rural population, which has to participate in elections to the 
Union and State Legislatures and to the District Boards, the in¬ 
convenience of participating in too many elections to give them 
sufficient time to carry through their policies as well as provide for 
pressing administrative exigencies. 

The Joint Select Committee took the view that a continuous 
process of renewals was not democratic and hence provided that 
extension of the term of Panchayats should be for one year only 
so that the life of these bodies did not exceed six years in all. 

The provision regarding election petitions will be admissible 
only if it is alleged that the corrupt practices or bribes or undue 
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influence have prevailed at any election. Such petitions may also 
be disposed of summarily. 

Jurisdiction of civil courts to entertain any such petitions has 
been barred. This amendment was felt neccs.sary because no simi¬ 
lar provision existed in the Panchayat Raj Act. 1947, and civil 
courts took a long time in deciding such cases. 

The provision in the Bill for the transfer of Gaon Panchayat 
staff on State basis was made with a view to improving their effi¬ 
ciency and to meeting the growing demand of local bodies in this 
respect. 

Powers and functions of the Panchayats are already very wide. 
The Bill authorised the Panchaj'ats to run l-hjmoeopathic dispen¬ 
saries in addition to Ayurvedic, Unani and Alopathic ones. They 
were also being authorised to have a hand in the a].)pointmcnt and 
transfer of chowlcidars. 

Taxation Proposals 

Under the principal Act, land taxes, a tax on trades, professions 
and callings and an alternative tax on buildings had been provided 
for. The yield from these taxes was indeed very inadequate for 
the due performances of their duties by the Gaon Sabhas, and a 
number of new taxes, fees and rates were propo.sed in the Bill which 
the Gaon Sabhas could levy in addition to the ta.ves they could collect 
under the principal act. 

Main amendments proposed by the Bill with regard to 
Panchayat finances contained provision for a number of new taxes, 
fees, and service ratc.s, provision for the contribution of physical 
labour by male members of the Gaon Sabha in the oxtxmtion of 
works of public utility, pro\ ision of remission of taxes by the State 
Government during emergency, and provision for empowering the 
Gaon Panchayats to collect dues on behalf of any local authority 
in addition to the State Government. 

New taxes and fees include a small tax on owners of animals 
and vehicles plied for hire; tax on cleaning private latrines and 
drains through the agency of Gaon Sabha; a fee on petty itinerant 
traders who do not pay the trade tax; a fee on the registration of 
sales of animals, a fee on the use of slaughter houses and encamping 
grounds and service rates on supply of water and provision for light¬ 
ing where these are arranged by the Gaon Sabhas entirely at their 
own option. 

The imposition of a lighting rate by the Gaon Sabha was strongly 
disfavoured by the Assembly and was dropped from the list of rates 
and tax€3 available to the Gaon Panchayats. 
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The rigour of the tax on trade, callings and professions, which 
could theoretically at least extend to Rs. 250 per annum per assessee, 
was proposed to be wholly abolished and a small fee on trades, call¬ 
ings and professions, of which the ceiling had been fixed at Rs. 6 
per annum, was proposed in its place. 

A special provision was made in the Bill for levy of a fee not 
exceeding Re. 1 per day on cinemas stationed temporarily in a Gaon 
Sabha. 

It was also proposed to bring the taxes in the Bill into con¬ 
formity with the provisions of the Zamindari Abolition and Land 
Reforms Act, 1950. In this connection, the Joint Select Committee 
made zamindars in non-zamindari abolition areas liable to the pay¬ 
ment of land tax where they actually cultivated land. 

A “Labour Tax” was sought to be raised by providing for the 
contribution of compulsory physical labour by the members of Gaon 
Sabhas in the execution of works of public utility in their areas. It 
was felt that manpower was the real asset of the rural areas and 
could usefully be employed in the execution of works of public 
utility in preference to raising of taxes. The provision was. how¬ 
ever, deleted by the Select Committee, mainly to encourage and 
augment the interest and enthusiasm shown by the people of rural 
areas in the contribution of physical labour. 

It was proposed to empower the State Government to remit 
taxes levied by a Gaon Sabha in prescribed circumstances. The 
Joint Select Committee enlarged the scope of this power so as to 
allow the prescribed authority and also the Gaon Sabha to remit 
taxes imposed by the Gaon Sabha with retrospective effect. 

This will enable the State Government as well as the Gaon 
Sabhas to remit Panchayati taxes in case of natural calamities as 
also in cases of faulty assessments. 

In the principal Act, power was given to the Gaon Panchayat 
to enter into contract with the State authorities to collect any taxes 
or dues payable to the State Government on suitable commission. 
In the Bill it was proposed that Gaon Panchayats also should have 
the power to enter into such contract with any local authority for 
the collection of latter’s dues. In view of the present meagre 
finances of Panchayats, the necessity of the proposal is obvious. 

Amendment Of Provisions Regarding Judicial Functions 

Amendments originally proposed by the Bill in respect ^ Pan¬ 
chayati Adalats—now given the more dignified name of Nyaya 
Panchayats—contained provisions for the nomination of Punches 
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from an olecLcd panel; formation of pei'manent benches; withdrawal 
of certain offences of an intricate nature from the jurisdiction of 
judicial Panchayats; enlargement of their jurisdiction with refer¬ 
ence to certain offences under IPC and other Acts, conferring \A'ider 
powers on Nyaya Panchayats showing outstanding performance; 
withdrawal of the power of Sarpanches to demand security for 
keeiiing jieacc; powers to Nyaya Panchayats to punish contempt of 
their authority and extended powers to i-evisional courts in respect 
of transfer and judgement of cases. 

Necessity for the nomination of the f^anches of judicial Pancha- 
3 mts ai’ose because of the objection raised in various quarters 
against the s.yslem of elected judiciaiy. In view of tlie commend¬ 
able Avork done by these I’ancbayati Adalais, it Avas not thought 
proper to abolish the sAAstem alto;tc‘.ber tint a middle course was 
adopted and provision Avas made in the Bill to comliine the advant- 
ag€\s of the methods of election an;! selection in the choice of 
Panches of Nyaya i'anchayat ly visiuuising tlie election of a panel 
of members for (he Gaon Pancha.yat and Nyaya Panchayat simul¬ 
taneously, out of AA'liich the prescribed authority Avould select the 
requisite number of Panches for the N^’aA'a Panchayat, and the 
remaining members of the panel Avere projiosed to lie member,s of 
the Gaon Panchayats. 

The formation of fixed benches of N^xi.A’a Panchayats was 
irrojiosed in the Bill in order that NyaA'a Panchajats maj* dispense 
justice according to fixed and known programme so as to ixiduce 
chances of corruption and favouritism. 

Under the principal Act, these authorities had no power to 
modify the decisions and judgement of the Nyaya Panchayats. They 
could either acceiit in toto or reject them altogether. In actual 
Avoiking, this state of affairs was not found conducive to the deve¬ 
lopment of the Nyaya Panchayats. The Bill empowers these 
revising authorities to transfer cases from one bench of adalat to 
another or to their own court and to modify the decisions, if 
necessary. They have been now cmpoA\x'red to remand such cases 
to Nyaya Panchayats for retrial in accordance with their directions. 
To minimise the danger of misuse of such powers, the existing 
provision of fine for filing false and frivolous applications before 
the revising authorities is being retained. 

Every couil has got poAver to puni.sh its contempt and dispose 
of such proceedings on the da^' of occ'urrouce. The Nyaj'a Pancha- 
3’’’ats Avere also being authorised to take action on such contempt and 
to fine such persons a sum not exceeding Rs. 5 per day of default. 

Offences under Sections 27f), 28G and 336 IPC, which under 
the principal Act wei'e cognisable bj'' Panchayati Adalats, were pro- 
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loosed in the Bill to be withdrawn from their jurisdiction and only 
especially empowered Panchayats were contemplated to have the 
power to take cognizance of these offences. This amendment was 
proposed because it was felt that these offences were of an intricate 
and important nature and required for their disposal considerable 
legal knowledge. 

New offences added to the jurisdiction of Panchayati Adalats 
include those under Sections 431 IPC, 13 of Public Gambling Act 
and 2G of the Cattle Trespass Act. In case of Sections 431 and 477 
IPC, a concurrent jurisdiction both of Nyaya Panchayat and 
regular court has been provided. 

The Joint Select Committee spent considei'able time in deli¬ 
berating upon the desirability of allowing Nyaya Panchayats to 
take cognizance of offences under Sections .'V/i) and 411 IPC and, 
as a safeguarding measure, conferred on the State Government 
the power to withdraw any offence fi-om cognizance of Nyaya 
Panchayats, either genei’ally or in the case of particular Nyaya 
Panchayats. 

The Joint Select Committee also pro\'ided that the period of 
limitation in I'evisions arising out of cases in whicli proceedings 
had been taken cx-parte against tlie a])])licant in the Nyaya Pan¬ 
chayats should be reckoned from the date of the knowledge of the 
order by the applicant where in the pi’oc-eedings Ijcforc the Nyaya 
Panchayats personal service had not been effected on them. 

Under the principal Act, a sum realised by way of court fees 
and fines was to be handed over by the State Government to the 
Gaon Satiha in er|ual proiiorlion for meeting the expenses of the 
Panchayati Adalats. The Bill pro'dded that all the proceeds from 
court fees and fines shall be credited to the State Goveriiinent. 
This provision had been made in view of the fact that the State 
Government had taken upon ihself the responsibility of pay¬ 
ing the salaries of the secretaries of Gaon Panchayats throughout 
the State. The proposal contained in the Bill, however, came in 
for much criticism and the Joint Select Committee made the amend¬ 
ment that the State Government shall pay to the Gaon Sabha con¬ 
cerned such portion not exceeding 50 per cent out of the sums 
realised by way of court fees and fines as it may fix for the expenses 
of the Nyaya Panchayat. 

Pandiayat Elections Of October'December 1955: A Review 

As we have stated in the beginning of this Chapter, in accord¬ 
ance with the provisions of the amended Panchayat Raj Act, in 
the last fortnight of December, the State became engaged in a 
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gigantic electoral undertaking in which more than 2,00,00>000 
adult villagers in 41 districts were called upon to exercise their 
franchise to choose presidents and members of about 55,000 
Panchayats. The elections followed those held in the five hill 
districts in October-November. Polling for 12,929 Panchayats in 
the eastern districts of Azamgarh, Basti, Gorakhpur, Deoria and 
Ballia, which had not recovered from the ravages of floods and 
where the administration was engaged in relief work, was iiostponcd 
to February. About 70,000 people were drafted to conduct the 
polling which was fixed for different days in various sectors into 
which districts were divided for administrative convenience 
These Village Panchayats, numbering about 73,000 representatives 
of nearly 1,44,000 rural constituencies began a five year term from 
the beginning of the new financial year under the new Act. 

The polling was held by show of hands at public meetings. 
An analysis of the nominations showed that the contest was keener 
for the office of the PradJians (presidents) of Panchayats which 
carries considerable influence. On the other hand, membership 
of Panchayats went abegging at many places and by-elections will 
have to be held to fill vacant seats. 

The Government received about 500 representations against 
decisions on nomination papers, but it was decided not to intervene. 
There might have been cases where nomination papers were 
wrongly rejected, but it was felt that inteiwention w’ould mean 
inviting more trouble by opening the way for calling into question 
nomination papers held valid. The number of invalid nominations 
was large because of the difficulty of proving age (minimum fixed 
at 30 years for candidates for presidentship) and of the condition 
that tax arrears would disqualify a candidate. It is estimated that 
Panchayat taxes arc in arrears to the extent of about 70 per cent. 

A heartening example of women’s interest came from Dhawaka 
village in Mau tehsil in Jhansi District w'here there were 22 candi¬ 
dates, including 19 women, for 19 seats. Women seemed determined 
to make it their own Panchayat. Reports of similar interest by 
village w’omen was received from other parts of the State as well. 


1 An Idea of the magnitude of the elections at the district level would be had from 
the following report from Kanpur, dated December 15, 1955 : “More than 1,00.000 
people. Including 30,000 women, went to 280 polling stations to elect 152 Gram 
Sabhas and 30 Nyaya Panchayats in Kanpur district on the opening day of polling 
-on Tuesday. No less than 99 per cent of the voters are estimated to have gone 
to the polls. The Panchayat elections will conclude on December 28, There are 
•6.56.979 voters. Including 2,04,000 women. In the district. There are 3.062 constitu¬ 
encies which will elect 1,525 Gram Sabhas, 1,525 Pradhans, 192 Nyaya Panchayats 
and 28,300 members. The number of members elected unopposed Is 11,901 and 
'that of Pradhans returned uncontested 554. There are still to be elected 12,879 
06; /.Blndusthan Times Bveniiig Nows, X5-l2-a5). 
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Nyaya Panchayats uill be formed later by official 
nomination from among members of the Panchayats. On 
the last occasion they were elected. The new procedure is 
aimed to raise the Nyaya Panchayats above elccloral conllicts 
without taking away from villagers their right to have their own 
Panches. 

Conflict And Violence 

The special correspondent of The Ilmdnstan Times made the 
following significant ol).ser\ ation on the.se electionE;;! “No political 
party is officially contesting the elections, but individual political 
M'orkers and members of ki.^an organisations are taking active 
interest. Legislators have kept aloof bccau.^e they cannot run the 
risk of taking sides w ithin 1h('ir own con.^h ituency. At most places 
the electorate is divided as between two strong men of the viilage, 
and often this division corresponds lo the division on caste lines. 
The last elections saw lower castes and backward classes combine 
against tire Ihgher ca.stcs. This tendency is in evidence again." 
Aecoi'ding to another report;2 “In tlie Plains di.stricts election.s 
are not unanimous or unopposed. On the contrary, there exists 
serious conflict between factions, groups and individuals, .\nalysis 
of filed noiTiiiiations .sb.nw.s that on an ax'cragc there are three 
candidate.-! for each s.?nt." .4 report in this .same paper from 

Kaniuir, dated Dcccmiier 12, fells of the shooting in broad day¬ 
light of a candidate for the Pradlinn office in Sajeti Police Station 
of the district. The rcivart added : “As the elections draw near, 
the sujijiorter.s of the candidates are intensifying propaganda on 
communal and caste lines as a result of which the .atmosphere is 
becoming more and more bitter.” In a letter to editor, publi.shed 
in ArthiJe SamfckshaA from a corres])ondent of village Shahad- 
garhi, di.strict Bulandshahar, severe allegations have been made 
about malpractices and bribery liy Panchayat officials in the 
Village Panchayat election.s and lalhis and .sjiears being drawn in 
the course of the election.s, though it did not fortunately end in 
actual clash. 

In fact, The llindicdan. Times reported on December 23, 1955; 
“The current fortnight has become a period of vigil and prayer for the 

law and order authorities in U.P.Reports received here speak 

of cla.shes, some of them involving deaths, in a number of districts 
including Kanpur, Mathura, .Stiharanpur, Bareilly and Barabanki. 
Some trouble was, of course, apprehended, considering the magni- 

1 Hindustan Times, 23.12.’55 ^ 

2 Nav Bharat Times (Kt;w Delhi edition). 0.12:15. 

3 Fortnightly Hindi journal of the A.I.C.C. Economic and Political Research 
Pepartment, Yol, V, No. C, Whole No. 96, dated January 7, 1956, p. 80. 
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tuclc of the undertaking and the fact that these elections touch the 
rural population more intimately than those to the legislature and 
Parliament.” 

The Proper Perspective: The Elections (H 1949 

We are well aware of the fact that these, and similar reports 
jn the press, have creuted a iiaijit among certain quarters to gene¬ 
rally condemn the Panciun’a.t'j. Such v. iioiesaie condemnation is 
erroneous and even suri»rlsi”.g. \'ery rightly did Dr. Kailash Nath 
Katju say : ^ “I am paino;! i)y the general habit of general con¬ 
demnation of Paneha^ais in different quarters. The Panchayats 
are condemned almo.st wiih a relish. No attempt is made to go 
about in the villages and talk to the people about the advantages 
flowing from these Pancha\ats.” 

It i.s necessary' (hat we view’ thiiig.s in theii' proper perspective. 
The existence of conflici.s in the villages of today is a carryover 
from the past; Ihe wonderful thing is that these clashes, in the 
total picture of the unpreeedei'.ted e:q;)Ci-iinent carried through in 
lUtar Pradc.sh, have lKM.m so few' and far between, and speak 
volume's for the methods adopted for a peaceful transformation 
towards a just social ordei'. These conflicts were also expressed 
in a decisive manner in the T".P. Panchayat olcclious of 1949. The 
Report of the Connrero AfirorPin Reforms Cninndtlce gives the 
following A'ivid account of these elections A “Tlie conflict between 
the peasants and labourers also expressed itself in the oi'ganisation 
of commmial organisations liko> the Ti'iveni Snngh in the U.P. The 
Aliirs, Kvrmis and Kunhlr, who constitute a very substantial 
proportion of the lahoui-ing cla.s.se.s in the IhP. villages, claiming 
to be the three main .streams of the countryside, joined together 
under the Triveni Sangh. This movement now comprises an even 
larger section of the Inlxnir population of the U.P. villages. Besides 
the Ahirs, Krirmis and Knntiis, the Shoshit Sangh has rallied under 
its banner the Garariyas, Kachis, Kerals, Lohars, TcUs, Kohars, 
Kahnrs, Nans, Dhobis, Chnmars, Dharikars, Pnsis, Mnsahars, Nats 
and Kols. And even the Ansaris, the Muslim dcpre.ssed classes in 
the U.P. villages, joined the movement. The growing Shoshit 
Sangh w'hich, shorn of its vai’ious strappings, is essentially a move¬ 
ment of the pure landless labourers and agricultural labourers 
with tiny allotments against the landed pca.santry, gained notable 
success in the U.P, Gaon Panchayat elections. Their chief slogan, 
according to Shri Sampurnanand (now U.P.’s Chief Minister), was 

1 Quoted from article entitled "Panchayats in Uttar Pradesh" in Natioiuil Herald, 
dated August 15. 1955. 

2.Report of the Congress. Agrarian Reforms Committee, published by All India 
Congress Committee. 2nd Edition. 1951. pp. 138-9. 
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against Brahmins, Kshatriyas and Lalas the classes who mainly 
constitute the landed peasantry ; 

Brahman Kshatriya Lala, 

Inka Murih Kar Do Kala, 

Inlco de do Desh-Nikala’’.^ 

The coincidence between caste and property differences, in the 
background of an awakened Livelihood Class III, who is joined 
together by the large numbers of uneconomic holders, the culti¬ 
vators of miserable plots of land, no more prepared to be ordered 
about and treated in the old way by the erstwhile ‘upper’ castes of 
the rural population, is apparent. It is in fact inherent 
in the situation. It is bound to express itself in village 
life, whatever programmes may be undertaken. Wisdom 
lies in not ignoring this conflict but to take energetic steps to deal 
with the situation, which in the final analysis, means quicker 
march to a ju.st system of village society. To this aspect, however, 
we will have to refer again in Book Three. To quote Dr. Katju 
again : “We must not forget that we are living in a state of 
transition. The old order is changing, yielding place to a new 
pattern of society. It may be that village factions born of old 
conditions still persist, but I am sure that community life in rural 
areas will in future improve substantially and will become more 
harmonious.” 

"Panch's Stick Is On The Move' 

The important thing is that community consciou.sness and 
functioning has commenced in a big way. The new idea in the 
village is thus e:-:pressed in a poem in the local dialect by a village 
poet, Bechan Ram, of district Mirzapur 

Hark ye folks of the Panchayat, 

Injustice will not now work. 

Brother, it will not work. 

The stick of the Panch is on the move. 

Hear ye. Punch’s stick is on the move, 

I am an ignorant one, of little knowledge, 

But I must praise the Panch, 

How can I sing of the Panch, 

Gandhi Baba has shown the way of our ancestors. 

Has told us the essence of all the seven religions, 

1 (Means)—Blacken the face of the Brahmin, the Kshatriya and the LaH and 
exile them. 

I Rendered in English by the author from the original published In Panchayat 
Samachar (weekly bulletin publuftied by UP. Panchayat BaJ Department) of 
Oetober 1055. 
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By the fire of love get filled up with affection, 
Build the palace of happiness and freedom; 
That palace gives happiness to all, 

The Hindus, Muslims. Sikhs or Christians: 
They are all brethren of the same country. 

The Ranch’s stick is on the move. 

End this untouchability. 

Fill up all ditches of differences. 

The night will go, the morn would come. 

Men and women must learn to read, 

The skilful peasant should well till the land. 
The village youth must sturdy be. 

He must become an expert ironsmith. 

He must a skilled potter be, 

He must be a clever carpenter. 

And a clever cultivator must he be. 

Brother, Ranch’s stick is on the move. 

If I say some more. 

Please do not consider me a bore, 

I see ahead Gandhi Baba’s dream coming true, 
I see that all will produce and all will eat. 
And the question of ‘mine’ and ‘thine’. 

Will no more be. 

Look after the crippled and the maimed. 

Not condemn a leper and scorn him. 

This is Ram Raj, this is Panch Raj, 

Herein lies the supremacy of Panch Raj, 

The Ranch’s stick is on the move. 
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TABULAR REPRESENTATION II 


No 

. of 1 



Villages 

Legis- 

Amend 

& 

Pan- 

lation 

ment 

chayats 

etc. 

pas.sed 



Total 
No. of 
Vil¬ 
lages 
1,11,72^. 

No. of 
Gram 
Pan- 
chayats 
35.841 

No. Of 
lT.n- 
chayati 
Adaiats 
S,435 


IT.r. Pan- 
('’»i;jyat 
Raj Act 
1LM7. 


Isi. Aia- 
endmerJ 
of U.P 
Panchn- 
yat Ko.' 
Act in 
ir.50. 
Second 
Amend¬ 
ment i' 
I«52 {VT 
Pr.i'.eha- 
yat K;n 
Sect. r.d 
Amenci- 
rn e n ^ 
A(d .) 

UP. Pan- 

ebnyat 

Raj 

incnt Act 
Amend- 
11)54. 


Village 

Parichayats 

Soiirrcs of 
Revenue 

Ilow 

Cons' itiitod 

Powers ill 
Village 
Management 

, There sh-.i 

Fu>i..*lioi 'rif s. 

In t\K-h G.'.on Sa- 

1 be a G.'w* • 

GaciU Paneha- 

hhn there is a 

1 S"hha in.- 

yat : IM iintcn 

G.um fund. Gaon 

j every villa.e-’ 

a nee and ii n 

fund ih.ill ronsiot 

1 or :i erouy 

pi'oveiuent of 

of t.ixe.s levied 

■ of ^ iiii'igt 

public s‘reels 

undej- the Ponr-h.-i- 

1 Ail adu'Is 

Jiehting, medi- 

y.'d Kq Act; Govt. 

j Te'jldi^'v. V: 

eel u '.icr, res,!. - 

s.'do pro- 

! aiv.i 

Ira tier, of deatVis 

eiv.'!-; of pr'jpt'rty 

i he iis rr.em- 

tG binhs. pro 

such a.®; dus*. dirt. 

hers. 

iv..’tioii of t (hi“ 

cbing or ivfu.se 

:.ueed:ership 

c.dion. 

Vcd in the I^an. 

is ’ir'oiiuu* 

tior:. • 

ih lo-.u'..^ ai^d 

F :v c' c’ -e- 

f of s .‘1: 

fU’ coedribii- 

li'ee bo.*.;- 

lliC- :S. 

tioi'! by other local 

1 rje 

P'.-.vi Ihere 

iKidios. 

1 Ib.r- C. on 

are so'.oe d:.*;- 

G::c:i Se.bb.a <*an 

i '••• 

i i‘■iv.'ii: furc- 

a Iso .{( ■ y soine 

j i'.r. -V.-'. IX': 

1'e.-i.s \vj. ..h il-e 

taxes e.g.. t^ix cn 

! t. 

.(•a- d iiav 

Pie rent payabi'' 

of 

pe.». r.u, ri-ip.t- 

ur.fler P''C‘ U.P. 

b' ;r. 1., - 

Pip trees, iri*- 

Tenancy Af'*, 1039. 

rn .e.v; 

t ’' •. tl'.e 

Thi.s could not oe 

51. 

b-ee.l .'f c.tr-' 

moj-e l]v n one ;<nra 

’.s }'.' d on 

'.•It: I'i: i i' 

in a lb J! •('(.*. A t;ix 

t) e Cl- 

Vi.l:.; •.• Vae;n- 

on t!>e asxunied 

ee:orate 

te.-! I.:*'.;' f.,r 

rental value of ‘.S r’ 

teni. r.liof' 

A.•■{eh .-e.id v.-.-irh 

cud ‘Uhudk'j.sht' 

rilies wib* 

deve.e -.re M o? 

'Self cuUiv.'iled) 


h ,\ i' - 

senta1,l<»n on 
the I’anclm- 
yat. I'hcre 
is a Gaon 
.Si’cha f;;r 
C* t ry vij- 
)a,c.:e or e.ro'io 
of villa.*'''' 
\vM,h a po- 
T.Illation of 
1 , 000 . 

There are 
tliu.s Si n e I c 
two, three 
and mor< 
village G^'On 
Sabhas. 


•• o «i.>' ! re- 

tiff Mar-",?;, I’rj- 

niine: ruet 

new h; lu; » 
culvert s. tvi'i,, 
cfTecl .e 

iper.t in tit •' 
tio'*: f-.'.li'iO!3 

j ho‘ i>itab:. A 
G.'.on i'anen 
ya'- ni:iy c-n.ic. 
into any c-in- 
IrMi i. with the 
I l'J...le fd;vt. er 
I otlH:r boches tt^ 
eollee* taxes. 
Iocs, resses or 
other clues. 
Caon S.ibhas 


I:.,! id. A t.'X on 

tr..de eallini::;! and 
pro,'don.s. A rate 
< n b’jilOh’.g;,. 
Se:iree.; of revenue 
nro Foofi end Fines 
realised, don.jlion.s, 
j ii e o in e from 
pen:!---. f’sheries 
Tii.-magement of 
public fairs. 


can acquire any 
land leqnirod 
for its p’,irpo.-,e^ 
It can also bor¬ 
row ni o n e y 
from the Stale 
Gf)vt. for carry¬ 
ing out WOFK 
under the Act. 


1 This T.R. rcprc-'sents the f»osition oeforo the Panenayat Haj (Amendment J Act of 
1954. The final figures for Gram rnd Myaya Panchayal.s are not yet available since 
Unirn Vtjrton 1111 in cnniA riiKtrifts. The 1954 1 Amendment! Act has been 
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PANCHAVAT INSTITUTION IN UTTAR PRADESH 


Nyaya Panchayats 


How 

Constituted 


Report on the working 
of Panchayats 


REMARKS 


Every Dist. 
is divided 
into circles 
in which 
many Gaon 
Sabhas are 
combined. 
Every Gaon 
Sabha elects 
five mem¬ 
bers to the 
Panchayati 
Adalat of 
the circle. 
The Sar- 
panch is el* 
ectcd by the 
elected Pan- 
ches. 

Term of of¬ 
fice is 3 
years. 

There are 
8.543 Pan¬ 
chayati Ada- 
lats in the 
State. Each 
covers an 
nrea of 4 to 
6 Gaon Pan¬ 
chayats. 
There is a 
panel of 20 
to 25 Pan- 
ches in an 
Adalat. 


Panchayati Adalats 
can try some specific 
criminal cases and 
civil suits or any 
other made cognizable 
by tlie Adalats. 
Sarpanch can ask any 
person to execute a 
bond of Rs. 1001- if 
any breach of peace 
is feared. The matter 
will then be tried by 
a bench. 

No Panchayat can 
inflict a substantive 
imprisonment. A fine 
of not more than Rs. 
lOOj- may also be 
levied. 

Provision for com¬ 
pensation to the ac¬ 
cused or complainant 
whoever is wrongfully 
implicated in a case. 
Panchayats may re¬ 
lease ofTcnders on pro¬ 
bation suits for re¬ 
covery; of money or 
movable property can 
be tried. Decisions 
shall not be binding 
on the question of 
title, legal character, 
contract or obligation. 
The Sub-Divisional 
Officer can revise 
judgement but there 
is no appeal against 
any order of the Pan¬ 
chayati Adalat, It 
cannot revise or alter 
its decisions. No legal 
practitioner is per¬ 
mitted. Panchayats 
have special powers 
In matter of compro¬ 
mise, etc. In case of 
a division of opinion 
the will of the majo¬ 
rity prevails. The 
Munsif or Sub-Divi¬ 
sional officer has com¬ 
plete powers over the 
Panchayati Adalat. 
Fines imposed by it arc 
recoverable through 
State Govt. aid. Ex¬ 
penses of Nyaya Pan- 
■chayat to be a charge 
on Gaon Fund. 


During the 
four years 
fl4d miles of 
Pucca foad*', 
12,371 miles 
of Kuchcha 
roads were 
constructed. 
32.134 wells 
were cons¬ 
tructed and 
31,005 con¬ 
verted from 
Kuchcha to 
Pucca. 7,000 
p a n c h a- 
yat Ghars 
were cons¬ 
tructed. 

Total work 
done by 
them is of 
the value of 
Rs. 9,43.41.472 
of which Rs. 
3.63.41.212 
were contri¬ 
buted in 
cash. 

Nearly 200 
miles of Puc¬ 
ca drains 
were cons¬ 
tructed by 
Panchayats. 


Since their 
f o r m a- I 
tion 14.02.067 
cases came 
before Nyaya 
P a n c h a- 
yats. 

Of this 
13,29.295 were 
disposed off, 
4,98,402 were 
c o m D r o - 
mised. 

In all 41,140 
rovisionr 
were filed. 

I This shows 
that Pancha¬ 
yati Adalats 
.seem to have 
done much 
better than 
many peo¬ 
ple think. 


The total land 
revenue of the 
State is Rs. 16 
crores. The Vil¬ 
lage bodies can 
earn about one 
crore of rupees 
annually by way 
of commission, if 
this function is 
undertaken by 
them. The new bill 
which is before 
the Legislature con¬ 
templates to em¬ 
power Panchayats 
to arrange for dis¬ 
posal of stray and 
wild cattle. 

Govt, may en¬ 
hance the mone¬ 
tary valuation of 
suits that can be 
tried by a Pan¬ 
chayati Adalat 
from 100 to 500 
rupees. 

In the new Bill it 
has been proposed 
to increase the 
powers of the Pan¬ 
chayati Adalats. 




CHAPTER XII 


WEST BENGAL 

fT'HE village in West Bengal is not the same as in other parts of 
the country. W. H. Thomp.son, the Superintendent for 1921 
Census of Bengal wrote : “The word village in the sense in which 
it is ordinarily understood in India, and indeed in all jjarts of the 
world, should not be used without qualification in respect of rural 
Bengal.The majorit}^ of the Slate population lives in the 
rural areas where straggling homesteads, each consisting of mud 
or mat-v,'ailed huts ranged round a courtyard and buried under a 
thick growth of shady trees, are spread all over. As Shri A. Mitra 
points out, this village or the inauza “consists of a parcel of land, 
the boundai’ies of Avhich were defined either by the llevenue Survey 
in the middle of the nineteenth century or by later cadastral sur¬ 
veys. In We.st Bengal it is invai'iably the cadastral survey niauza. 
It usually bears the name of the main village or collection of 
houses found on it when the survey was made, but it does not 
necessarily corrc-spond with the latter. It may contain only that 
one village, or it may contain a number of .separate villages, or it may 
be uninhabited. In .some cases the ])ortion of the mentzu which 
Avas inhabited at the time of the sur\'ey may have disa])peared 
owing to the village or villages being abandoned, or it may be 
known by a different name, or new villages or groups of houses 
may have been established. The area and boundaries of the 
mavza, however, remain unchanged.”^ The mamas, therefore, are 
a constant unit, but their size varies. In districts Jalpaiguri, 
Darjeeling and Cooch Behar, some nmazas are surprisingly large. 
But, as Mitra points out, a rnanzn is about three-fourths of a square 
mile, varying from one-half to one and a half square miles. 
Table-'^ 27 (p. ,33]) compares the number of inhabited villages in 
each district of the State during 1941 and 1951. 

Distribution Of Population in Villages 

Population of the area now constituting West Bengal, accord¬ 
ing to the 1941 Census, Avas 2,10,37,295, of which 21.3 per 
cent was urban and 7S.7 per cent rural. The 1951 Cen.sus returned 
a total population of 2,48,10,308 of which 61,53,2(53 or 24.8 per cent 
was urban, and 1,86,57,045 or 75.2 per cent rural. The fol- 

1 Quoted from Census of India, 1951, Vol. VI, West Bengal, Sikkim and 
Chandernagore, Part I A-Report, by A. Mitra, I.C.S., Calcutta, 1953; p. .IIT?. 

2 Ibid. p. 157. 

3 From Statement I, 22 on p. 158, Ibid. 
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TABLE 27 


District 

No. of inhabited villages 

1941 

1951 

Burdwan 

2,703 

2,649 

Birbhum 

2,211 

2,207 

Bankura 

3.522 

3.525 

Midnapur 

10,711 

10.517 

Hooghly 

1,908 

1,906 

Howrah 

828 

815 

24-Parganas 

4,025 

3,846 

Calcutta 

, , 


Nadia 

1,182 

1,238 

Murshidabad 

1,897 

1,901 

Malda 

1,415 

1,577 

W^est Dinajpur 

2,334 

2,303 

Jalpaiguri 

889 

776 

Darjeeling 

578 

605 

Cooch Behar 

1,400 

1,198 

TOTAL WEST BENGAL .. 

35,603 

35,063 


lowing table! shows the number per 1,000 of rural population 
living in villages with (a) population of under 500, (b) 500-2,000, 
(c) 2,000-5,000, and (d) 5,000 and over, in 1951; 


T4BLE 28 


District 

Under 

500 

500 to 
2,000 

2,000 to 
5,000 

5,000 and 
over 

Burdwan 

197 

558 

182 

63 

Birbhum 

368 

508 

102 

22 

Bankura 

518 

439 

39 

4 

Midnapur 

488 

430 

76 

6 

Hooghly 

240 

552 

193 

15 

Howrah 

44 

497 

321 

138 

24-Parganas 

140 

576 

225 

59 

Nadia 

187 

530 

187 

96 

Murshidabad 

152 

457 

307 

84 

Malda 

249 

473 

238 

40 

West Dinajpur 

608 

360 

32 

. .. 

Jalpaiguri 

70 

513 

296 

121 

Darjeeling 

246 

424 

155 

175 

Cooch Behar 

254 

563 

155 

28 


1 Ibid, pp. 400-401: copolryc^ (rom Stntement O. 8- 
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Livelihood Pattern Of The Agricultural Classes 

We will now briefly view the livelihood pattern of the agricul¬ 
tural population. As we have said earlier, the 1951 Census divided 
the agricultural classes into four categories ; (I) Cultivators of land 
wholly or mainly owned and their dependents; (11) Cultivators of 
land wholly or mainly unowned and their dependents; (III) Culti¬ 
vating labourers and their dependents; (IV) Non-cultivating owners 
of land, agricultural rent-receivers and their dependents. The dis¬ 
tribution of the agricultural population of West Bengal in each of 
these four categories, expressed as a percentage of the total popula¬ 
tion of the State, would be found in the following table 

TABLE 29 


District 

Total 

All agri¬ 
cultural 

classes 

I 

11 

III 

IV All non- 
agricultur- 
al classes 

West Bengal 

100 

57.21 

32.34 

12.01 

12.26 

0.60 

42.79 

Burdwan 

8.33 

5.53 

2.78 

1.30 

1.38 

0.07 

3.30 

Birbhum 

4.30 

3.50 

1.82 

0.53 

1.12 

0.03 

0.80 

Bankura 

5.32 

4.35 

2.75 

0.53 

1.04 

0.03 

0.97 

Midnapur 

13.54 

11.06 

6.93 

2.22 

1.83 

0.08 

2.48 

Hooghly 

6.26 

3.67 

2.00 

0.76 

0.86 

0.05 

2.59 

Howrah 

6.49 

2,04 

0.96 

0.37 

0.67 

0.04 

4.45 

24-Parganas 

18,58 

9,93 

5.24 

1.91 

2.67 

0.11 

8.65 

Calcutta 

10.27 

0.09 

0.02 

0.00 

0.00 

0.07 

10.18 

Nadia 

4.62 

2.47 

1.48 

0.44 

0.52 

0.03 

2.15 

Murshidabad 

6.92 

4.78 

2.87 

0.73 

1.14 

0.04 

2.14 

Malda 

3,78 

2.69 

1.59 

0.62 

0.47 

0,01 

1.09 

West Dinajpur 

2.90 

2,48 

1.39 

0.78 

0.30 

0.01 

0.42 

Jalpaiguri 

3.69 

1.79 

0.77 

0.96 

0.04 

0.02 

1.90 

Darjeeling 

1.79 

0.57 

0.38 

0.16 

0.03 

0.00 

1.22 

Cooch Behar 

2.71 

2.26 

1.36 

0.70 

0.19 

0.01 

0.45 


The percentages of self-supporting persons, earning dependents, 
and non-earning dependents in each of the four agricultural liveli¬ 
hood categories for the rural population would be found in Tabled 
30 (p. 333). 

A "Shocking Revealation" 

In another table®, A. Mitra has shown that population of earn¬ 
ers in the agricultural livelihoods has come down from 23.4 per 

1 Ibid, p. 357; constructed from Statement %. 146. 

2 Ibid, pp. 344-5; from Statement I. 137. 

3 Ibid* I. 149 on page 859. 
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TABLE 30 


Livelihood 

Classes 

Percentage ' 
of total 
population 

Percentage of Col. 2 who are 

Self- 

Supporting 

Non-earn¬ 

ing-dep¬ 

endents 

Earning 

dependents 

1 

2 




I 

42.4 

23.3 

73.0 

3.7 

II 

15.7 

25.1 

69.8 

5.1 

III 

16.0 

34.0 

61.3 

4.7 

IV 

Total Agricul¬ 

0.6 

27.6 

69.8 

2.6 

tural Classes 
Total non-agricul¬ 

74.7 

26.0 

69.8 

4.2 

tural classes 

25.3 

37.1 

60.2 

2.7 

All Classes 

100.0 

28.8 

67.4 

3.8 


cent of the total i)oj)ulation in 1911 and 1921 to 18.5 per cent in 
1931, and a bare 14.9 per cent in 1951. And he remarks : “This 
indeed is a shocking revealation... .What is more alarming is the 
almost stationary proportion of the population in non-agricultural 
livelihoods since 1911 (17.7 per cent in 1911, 16.1 per cent in 1921, 
14.3 per cent in 1931, and 16.6 per cent in 1951— author), which 
indicates how the excess population steadily squeezed out in 
increasing numbers from agriculture remains unabsorbed in non- 
agricultural livelihoods and goes on widening the fearful gap 
between the total population of employable age and the population 
employed in earning a living.” 

The Agricultural Labourers 

The direct result of this would naturally be to increase the 
proportion of Livelihood Category III, i.e., the agricultural wage- 
earners with or without land. We are, therefore, not surprised to 
note the considerably higher percentage of agricultural labourers 
returned in some intensive official surveys. The results of a survey 
in 59 villages of West Bengal, conducted by the Union Ministry of 
Labour during 1950-51, gives the percentage of agricultural labour 
families as 24 per cent of the total number of families. The occu¬ 
pational classification of the families surveyed is given in the 
following table 


t Agtleiiltnrsl W«cei la India. Vol. I, Op. cit., p. 179. 
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TABLE 31 


Number of 

Percentage to 

Occupation and Status 

families 

Total no. of 


families 

Agricultural owners 

538 

G.7 

Agricultural tenants 

Agricultural workers : 

3,202 

39.6 

(a) Without land 1,499) 


18.0) 

) 

1,986 

) 24.0 

(b) With land 487) 


6.0) 

Total Agricultural families 

5,G7G 

70.3 

Total Non-Agricultural families 

2.397 

29.7 

All Families 

8.073 

100.0 


A Village Survey In 24’Parganas 

An even higher percentage for agricultural wage earners was 
returned by yet another official survey. It relates to village 
Brindabanpur in Alipur sub-division in the district of 24-Parganas. 
The survey was conducted during June-Novcmber, 1949. Table ^ 32 
(p. 335) shows the occupational cla.ssification of families in village 
Brindabanpur. 

Thus, in village Brindabanpur, agricultural workers with or 
without land constituted 31.9 per cent of the total number of families, 
and 33.2 per cent of the total population of the village. It is obvious 
that the percentage return of agricultural labourci’s in West Bengal 
in the 1951 Census is lower than the actual. The explanation is given 
by A. Mitra. He says “Socially enjoying the lowest position 
among the agricultural classes, the landless wage earning labourer 
is inclined to return himself as an owner cultivator or at least a 
bargadar even if he has a few decimals of land to call his own, and 
this sentiment conceals to a certain extent his percentage strength 
among the agricultural classes.” 

The Position Of Bargadars 

The estimate of the Woodhead Commission about the distribu¬ 
tion of families living as bargadars and agricultural labourers in 
1939-40 would be found in Table 33 (p. 335).^ 

1 Report on an Enquiry Into the Conditions of Agricultural Workers in Village 
Brindabanpur, West Bengal State, Ministry of Labour, Government of India 
Delhi; 1951, p. 21. 

2 Census of India 1951, Vol. VI, West Bengal, Sikkim and Cliandemagore, Part lA* 

Report; Op. cit., p. 95. «* 

3 Report of the Land Revenue Commission, Bengal, 1940, Vol. II, p, 117, 
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TABLE 32 


Occupations 

Total 
No. of 
families 
in the 
village 

Percent¬ 
age of 
families to 
total No. 
of families 

Total 
No. of 
persons 
in all 
families 

Percent¬ 
age of 
persons In 
the families 
to the 
total No. 
of persons 
in all 
families 

Agriculturists 

. 72 

48.3 

376 

51.8 

1. Non-cultivating owners •• 

) '• * 

• • 

• • 

• • 

2. Cultivating owners 

1 

0.7 

6 

0.8 

3. Tenants: 

(a) Non-cultivating 

. 14 

9.4 

86 

11.9 

(b) Cultivating partly owned 

and partly leased land ., 

. 

.. 

. • 

• • 

(c) Cultivating only leased 

land 

. 5 

3.3 

43 

5.9 

4. Workers with some land: 

(a) attached 


.. 

» • 

• • 

(b) casual 

. 30 

20.1 

142 

19.6 

5. Workers without land : 

(a) attached 

. * 

.. 

.. 

.. 

(b) casual 

. 22 

14.8 

99 

13.0 

Non-Agriculturists 

. 77 

51.7 

350 

48.2 

TOTAL 

. 149 

100.0 

726 

100.0 


TABLE 33 






Living mainly or 
Cfiitirely as Bargadar 

Living mainly or entirely 
on agricultural wages. 


J.^U. fit JtUUliACS 

enquired into 

Niimher 

Percentage 

Number 

Percentage 

Burdw^-an 


803 

219 

27.3 

322 

40.1 

Birbhum 


727 

94 

12.9 

288 

39.6 

Bankura 


670 

44 

6.6 

165 

24.6 

Midnapur 


. 1,110 

73 

6.6 

277 

25.0 

Hooghly 


595 

165 

27.7 

145 

24.4 

Howrah 


336 

91 

27.1 

105 

31.2 

24-Parganas 


. 1,174 

22 

1.9 

204 

17.4 

Nadia 


830 

56 

6.7 

300 

36.1 

Murshidabad 


. 1,173 

128 

10,9 

482 

40.9 

Malda 


332 

62 

18.7 

132 

39.8 

Dina j pur 


. 1,020 

141 

13.8 

230 

22.5 

Jalpaiguri 


530 

140 

26.4 

22 

4.2 

West Bengal 


. 9,305 

1,235 

13.3 

2,672 

28.7 
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Says Shri Mitra: “It is quite likely that a percentage of 13.3 
among the rural population of the districts of West Bengal in 1939-40 
may have risen to 15.7 in 1951 on account of the intensification of the 
pressure on the soil, the impovei’ishment owing to the famine of 
small owner-cultivators some of whom were forced to sell their land 
in order that they may live. Prima facie, therefore, there does not 
seem to be anything seriously wrong with the percentage of Liveli¬ 
hood Class II (sharecroppers) as thrown up by the Census of 1951. 
On the other hand, the Land Ilevenue Commission’s findings of 
28.7 per cent as living ‘entirely as agricultural labourers’^ seem to 
correspond with the recent Agricultural Labour Survey’s findings of 
24 per cent for West Bengal.^ And Mitra has gi\’en the following 
tabled to represent actual and estimated percentages of population 
in each agricultural livelihood class in West Bengal in 1951 : 

TABLE 34 


Livelihood Livelihood Livelihood Livelihood 
Class I Class II Class III Class IV 

Actual Esti- Actual Esti- Actual Esti- Actual Esti¬ 
mate mate mate mate 

WEST BENGAL 42.4 34.4 15.7 15.7 16.0 24.0 06 ^ 

The Two Types Of Agricultural Labourers: Employment 
And Earning 

There are tw'o tjqjes of agricultural labourers in West Bengal. 
The first is the day labourer engaged only on a daily wage basis and 
paid in cash, and sometimes partly in cash and inirtly in food, but 
always for the day. The .second type is the kishan labourer, who 
is almost a permanent type of agricultural labour, employed on a 
yearly, monthly or a daily permanent basis, either residential or non- 
residential. This second type is usually employed by the resident 
rich peasantry, or jotedar or farmer as he is called, who cultivates 
his land partly by hired labour. But more frequently it is the well- 
to-do owner-cultivator w'ho employs kishan labour. Of these 
labourers in West Bengal, 71 per cent of the families have no land, 
26.0 per cent have less than 2 acres of land each, and only 2 per 
cent have more than 2 acres each. Table 35^ (p. 337) shows the 
percentage of agricultural labourers in families classified accord¬ 
ing to amount of land owned. The figures are for 1946-47, and, if 
anjahing, the situation would have subsequently deteriorated. 

1 Ibid, p. 117. Note, 

2 Census of India; 1951, Vol. VI, Part IA>Report, Op. cit., pp. 459-460. ^ 

3 Ibid. p. 460. 

4 Final Report of Inquiry Into the Condition of Agricultural Labourers In West 
Bengal, 1946-47, p. 7; quoted by A. Mitra, Op. cit., p. 482. 
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TABLE 35 


CulUvable 
land owned by 
agricultural labour 
family (in acres) 


Percenf.age of agricultural labourers from 
families with principal occupation 

Agricultural Non-Agri- 
Cultivatioii Labour cultural Labour Total 


0 


31.5 

71.0 

73.3 

57.9 

0—2 

.. 

36.8 

26.0 

20.4 

28.9 

2—5 

.. 

23.7 

2.5 

5.3 

10.1 

5—10 .. 

.. 

7.1 

0.1 

0.7 

2.6 

10 and above 


0.9 

0.4 

0.3 

0.5 

TOTAL 


100 

100 

100 

100 


The following information about employment and earnings of 
agricultural wage-earners in West Bengal may be noted. 8‘J per 
cent of the total hired man-days were put in by men and the I'est 
by women and children. Casual labourers accounted for 89.3 per 
cent of the wage-earners. A casual labourer was employed only for 
238 days in a yeai-. 55 per cent of the unemplo 5 ^ment was due to 
want of work. Income from agricultural labour amounted to 65 
per cent of total income of an average agricultural labour family. 
Non-agricultural labour conti'ibutcd 16 per cent of total income. 
Wages were paid mostly on time rates and the predominant mode 
of payment was cash with perquisites. The average w'age-rate 
weighted by man-days worked of the adult male worker on agricul¬ 
tural operations was Rs. 1-11-0. The daily wage-rate of the woman 
worker amounted to Us. 1-0-6. The total income per family was 
Rs. 622. The average size per family for the State was 3.9 persons 
and the average earning strength 1.4. In round figures, 4 people 
have to live on about Rs. 50 a month.^ 


Permeation (K Barga In All Sizes Of Cultivation 

As for the bargadar the sharecroijper (Category II) constitut¬ 
ing 15.7 per cent of the total population, Table 36 (p. 338) shows the 
percentage of land cultivated in barga in each class of holding by 
size in 1951. 

The table makes clear the permeation of the barga in all sizes 
of cultivation, including holdings of even one and two acres. The 
miserable income from such cropsharing of the owner as also the 
bargadar can well be imagined. In holdings below 5 acres, barga 
cultivation extends to as much as about a sixth of the total, while 


1 vide Agricultural Labour Enquiry : Report on Intensive Survey of Agricrdturrf 
Labour, Vol. in— East India, Government of India, Ministry of Labour, Delhi 
1955; pp. 36-7. 
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TABLE 361 


Size of holding of owner- Percentage of Column (1) 

cultivator cultivated in barga 




(1) 


(2) 

0 

— 

1 acres 

16.0 

1 

— 

2 

99 

15.9 

2 

— 

3 

If 

15.7 

3 

— 

4 

99 

17.8 

4 

— 

5 

99 

21.3 

5 

— 

G 

99 

22.8 

G 

— 

7 

99 

24.0 

7 

— 

8 

9 > 

2G.0 

8 

— 

9 

If 

25.3 

9 

— 

10 

99 

28.7 

10 

— 

15 

99 

30.3 

15 

— 

20 

99 

36.1 

20 

— 

25 

99 

40.7 

25 

— 

33-113 

99 

41.0 

Over 

33-1! 3 

>» 

55.3 


TOTAL 20.3 


in holdings between 5 and 10 acres, it covers as much as a quarter, 
and in holdings above 10 acres, between a third and more than 
a half. 

The Plight Of The Owner'Cuitivator 

To complete our picture of West Bengal’s rural society, it is 
now necessary to know how (leaving aside the Livelihood Categories 
III and II, that is the agricultural labourers and the sharecroppers, 
who constitute 24 and 15.7 per cent respectively of the total popu¬ 
lation, as also the non-cultivating owners constituting a bare .G per 
cent) Livelihood Category I, that is cultivators of land wholly or 
mainly owned, fare in the agrarian economy. Information given 
by the Bengal Famine Commission regarding sizes of holdings culti¬ 
vated by this Class in 1940 would be found in Table 37 (p. 339). 

In other words, in 1940, 45 per cent of owner-cultivators, culti¬ 
vated 3 acres and less, and 63.5 per cent had 5 acres and less, .30 per 
cent had 5 acres and above, and a bare 10.1 per cent cultivated 10 
acres and above. The picture x'evealed by the Census of 1951 of 
percentage area held in different sizes of holdings would be found 
in Table 38 (p. 339). 


1 Census of Indiai 1951, Vol VI, Part lA-Report, Op. dt.. p. 481. 
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TABLE 371 



Average 


Percentage 

of families 

with 


District 

area per 
cultivating 
family iu 

acres 

Less 

2-3 

3-4 

4-5 

5-10 

10 acres 

and 


than 2 acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

above 


Burdwan 

5.63 

28.6 

10.9 

8.9 

10.8 

26.6 

12.8 

Birbhum 

4.64 

15.1 

10.1 

7.4 

8.5 

19.2 

8.2 

Bankura 

8.17 

53.7 

8.9 

7.8 

4.5 

14.8 

10.3 

Midnapur 

4.23 

38.2 

16.1 

10.9 

10.5 

17.6* 

6.7 

Hooghly 

3.74 

32.4 

13.1 

13.0 

10.9 

18.8 

10.2 

Howrah 

3.53 

53.2 

14.3 

5.1 

4.5 

17.5 

5.4 

24-Parganas 

4.33 

56.5 

10.7 

8.6 

4.7 

10.9 

7.2 

Nadia 

4.83 

16.8 

9.6 

10.8 

10.1 

20.3 

11.8 

Murshidabad 

4.30 

38.3 

10.1 

9.3 

7.5 

16.9 

7.7 

Malda 

3.34 

54.2 

7.8 

8.4 

6.9 

15.9 

6.8 

Dinajpur 

6.38 

24.2 

8.9 

11.1 

10.2 

28.3 

15.0 

Jalpaiguri 

8.76 

5.3 

6.0 

10.9 

16.4 

33.2 

20.4 

WEST BENGAL 
(Excluding 

Cooch Behar) 5,17 

34.4 

10.7 

9.6 

8.8 

19.7 

10.1 


TABLE 38 > 


Average 


Percentage of 

families 

with 


area per 
agricultur¬ 
al family 
in liveli¬ 
hood cate¬ 
gory I In 

Less 

than 2 

acres 

2-3 

acres 

3-4 

acres 

4-5 

acres 

5-10 

acres 

10 acres 

and 

above 

acres 







WEST BENGAL 
(including 

Cooch Behar) 4.82 

34.5 

15.3 

12.3 

8.6 

20.3 

9.0 


That is, nearly 50 per cent were cultivating 3 acres and less, 
and 70 per cent 5 acres and less, only 29.3 per cent holding more 
than 5 acres and a bare 9 per cent more than 10 acres. 


1 Report of the Land Revenue Commisston, Bengal, !940, Vol. 11, pp. 114*15, 
a Cennu of ?M1, Yof. VL Pw* lA-Boparti QP- ««.. P* 478. 
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Ko Panchayat Legislation In West Bengal 

West Bengal rural areas thus reveal a comparatively higher 
proportion of agricultural wage-earners and cropshares, and the 
uneconomic holders constitute the vast majority of cultivators. 
The existence, therefore, of conflicts within the village between the 
substantial cultivators on the one hand, and the other classes on 
the other, is easily understandable. The situation is further com¬ 
plicated by the fact that the hnrga system, permeated as it is more 
intensively in holdings below 5 acres, is a source of constant trouble 
among the poorer sections of the village. In such a set up, the 
organisation and functioning of Village Panchayats would naturally 
be a task full of difficulties, and would be an opportunity as also a 
challenge. A State-wide attempt in this direction would have been 
full of rich experience for India as a whole, but unfortunately so 
far there has been no legislation on Panchayats in the State. As 
on the que.stion of land reforms, so al.so on the que.stion of Panchayat 
organisation. West Bengal has remained behind most of the States 
of the Indian Union. 

Positkm (H Panchayats Created By Executive Order 

In the absence of Panchayat legi.slation, attempts have been 
made to set up Village Panchayats by executive oi’ders, but the 
progress has been rather slow. "‘87 Village Panchayats were form¬ 
ed under executive orders where there was local response, and the 
formation of another 80 has been decided upon during the current 
year. The Panchayats that have lieen formed have been asked 
to take up rural welfare programmes suited to the locality with 
contribution raised locally and supplemented by grants from 
Government. In 1950-51, nearly Rs. 9,000 was di.sbur.sed as Gov¬ 
ernment grants to Panchayats.”^ The position a year later was as 
follows: “Pending legislation, 97 Panchayats have been set up as 
an experimental measure in .selected areas so that when legislation 
has been enacted these may be taken up first for the setting up of 
statutory Panchayats. Preliminary steps in connection with 
Panchayat legislation have been already undertaken and the Pan¬ 
chayat Bill is proposed to be introduced .soon.”2 The position two 
years later was as follows : “There are 1,883 Union Boards whose 
members are all elected. It is proposed to replace these Boards 
gradually by Village Panchayats after the necessary legislation, 
which is under the consideration of the State Government, is 
enacted. Pending such legislation, 301 Village Panchayats have 

1 The Fourth Year of Freedom In West Bengal (August IS, 1950-51); Published by 
Director of Publicity, West Bengal, pp. 66-67. 

2 West Bengal: Independence Anniversary 1952; Published by the Director of 
Publicity, West Bengal; p. 111. 
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been set up by executive orders of Government in selected areas 
as an experimental measure.”^ We are not aware of the latest 
position, but most probably not more than 500 villages out of 
35,063 villages of West Bengal have thus far been covered by 
Village Panchayats. These Panchayats are being formed in areas 
varying from 600 to 1,000 population, and comprise one or more 
than one village. 

In the absence of Panchayat legislation, the present Village 
Panchayats in West Bengal have no statutory powers. The Pan¬ 
chayats are elected on the basis of adult suffrage at a general meeting 
of voters by show of hand.s. There is no provision for nomination. 
There is no executive officer of the existing Panchayats. The Pre¬ 
sident is selected by th(' Pan(;hayat Board elected by the village 
adults. No staff is appointed by the existing Panchayats. 

The Village Panchayats formed by executive orders of Govern¬ 
ment are paid an initial Government grant of Rs. 140 each, and 
they can augment their income by voluntaiy contributions from 
the local people, both in the shape of money and al.so manual labour. 
Within the limited means at their dispo.sal, these Panchayats have 
undertaken such work.s as iin))roveinent of village communications, 
village water supply, jungle clearance, education, etc. 

In the absence of statiilory backing, the exi.sting Pancha.yats 
in West Bon.gal have no power to levy any lax. The basis of the 
present initial Government grant of Rs. MO to each Panchayat is 
as follows : (i) Rs. 100 for rural welfare schemes; (ii) Rs. 20 for 

election expenses; (iii) Rs. 20 for slationciy and contingent 
expenses. 

The Union Board 

The organs of local self-government for rural areas of West 
Bengal today are Union Boards and District Boards. A Union 
Board may comprise of teti to twenty villages. These were set up 
under the Bengal Self-Government Act V of 1919. The only tax 
compulsorily leviable is the Union rate. This rate is an assessment 
imposed yearly on persons who are owners and occupiers of 
buildings according to their circumstances and property within the 
Union. Section 54 of the Bengal Village Self-Government Act, 
1919, makes a special provision for the imposition and collection 
of a supplementary assessment. This assessment is imposed when 
the amount collected from Union rate is found by the District 
Magistrate to be insufficient to meet the liabilities of the Union. 
Besides the Union rate, the following further items constitute the 
Union fund : 

1 The Weekly West Bengal, Vol. 2 No. 43, dated August 19. 1954; (Published by 
the Director of Publicity, West Bengal); pp. 714-15. 
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(1) All sums realised as fines, fees or costs recovered under 
the Act, and donations or contributions from private persons; 

(2) Rents or other income from works constructed by and 
vested in the Union Boards (Section 19); 

(3) Licence fees at prescribed rates for carrying on any trade 
or business declared by the State Government to be offensive or 
dangerous (Section 34); 

(4) Grants-in-aid from the district fund. The District Board 
may make such grant-in-aid as it thinks fit, to enable the Union 
Board to cany out any of the purposes of the Act on such conditions 
as the District Board mav consider desirable, and shall do so if 
the Union Board imposes any rate under Section 37(b), i.e., for 
development work. It may be exiiected that when the proposed 
Panchayat legislation is enacted in West Bengal, the Union Boards 
may be disbanded, and the income of the.se Boards may be made 
over to the Village Panchayats. We have no idea of the income that 
may thus accrue to the Panchayats. It is clear, however, that 
the present initial grant of Rs. 1-10 is completely inadequate. 

The Local Self-Government Department of the Stale Govern¬ 
ment look.s after the Panchayat set-up today, and controls them 
through executive orders. The District Magi.strate en.sures that 
elections of Panchayat members and the President arc held in 
accordance with these orders. Tie further sees to it that the 
accounts of Government grants and other public contributions are 
maintained properly and that the money is duly .spent towards 
rural w^elfare schemes drawn up by the Panchayats. Beyond this 
general superintendence, the District Officer does not interfere in 
Panchayat activities, which obviously are of a limited type. 

It would thus be seen that while the Panchayat institution and 
its development and growth has received considerable attention in 
other States, in West Bengal the matter has been considerably 
delayed. According to Press reports, however, a bill known as 
the West Bengal Panchayat Bill is now receiving the attention of 
the State Government and is likely to be enacted ere long. The 
scheme aims at initiating decentralised administration at the village 
and Union levels. It provides for the establishment of two kinds 
of Panchayats—the Gram Panchayat and the Anchal Panchayat. 
While Gram Panchayats w'ill be constituted in every village, the 
Anchal Panchayat will consist of 7 or 8 villages covering more or 
less the pre.sent Union Board areas and will replace the Union 
Boards. The Anchal Panchayat will have both executive ■•nd 
judicial powers. They will be entrusted with the task of collecting 
land revenue and trial of petty cases. An officer belonging to the 
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State Seivice Cadre will be attached to every Anchal Panchayat, and 
he will be responsible for the discharge of work entrusted to it. 
The leader of the Gram Panchayat will be called Pradhan, while 
that of the Anchal Panchayat the Anchal Mukhiya. The number 
of Anchal Panchayats will be in the neighbourhood of 4,000. It 
is understood that initially all these Anchal Panchayats will be 
given a sum of Rs. 7,500 each for construction of their office build¬ 
ings. An annual grant of Rs. 1,000 will also be given to each of 
them to meet their recurring expenditure. 



CHAPTER XIII 


ORISSA 


^RISSA covers G0,13G square miles of territory with 23,000 square 
^ miles of forests, nearly 300 miles of sea-board, immense water 
and h 3 'dro-electric power, vast minei-al deposits including coal, iron 
and manganese ores, bauxite, chromite and some 30 other occur¬ 
rences of industrial value, and immense possibilities of pisci-culture, 
eri and ceri-cuiture, poultry farming and cattle breeding, in addi¬ 
tion to its existing land produce which is already enough to permit 
of an exportable surplus of J ,00,000 tons of rice, etc. In 193G, the 
State of Orissa w'as comprised of G districts. The final territorial 
shape as it obtains today v\'as acquired by the merger of 23 ex-states 
in 1948 and another in 1949. It now has 13 di.stricts with a popula¬ 
tion of 1,46,45,946 according to the 1951 Census. The average 
density of iropulation in Ori.ssa is 244 per square mile, but there are 
vast regions with scant population, e.g., the disti’icts of Phulbani, 
Koraput and Sundargarh, as also ai’eas of extremely dense popula¬ 
tion, such as the Sadar sub-di\ ision of Cuttack or Berharapur sub¬ 
division of Canjam, etc. The.se most thickly populated areas with 
a density of 750 and over to a squai-e mile are confined to 3.2 per 
cent of the State's area accommodating 13.0 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion. Orissa has gained in density of population from decade to 
decade, as follows: 1901—117, 1911—189, 1921—186, 1931—208, 
1941—229, 1951—244. 

Yearning Of The Oriya Peasantry For Old Panchayats 

Next to Bengal, Orissa w'as the worst sufferer under the depreda¬ 
tions of early British rule, and, though rich in natural resources, the 
poverty of its population is heart-rending. The late Utkalmani 
Gopabandhu, in his famous book Bandeer Atmakatha has poured 
out his heart for the poor and down-trodden people of Utkal; the 
suffering pea.sant of Kanika; the poverty-stricken youngmen of the 
villages who wend their way in Bengal and Assam and other places 
for employment; the village maids who never have a piece of cloth 
to cover their bodies and never experience the blossoming of youth 
due to their utter poverty. The Orissa peasantry, traditionally con¬ 
servative and having lived in well-functioning village communities 
for centuries till they w'ere destroyed by foreign rulers, is noted for 
its simplicity, hospitality, non-excitability and good nature. The 
yearning of the Orissa peasant for the Panchayats which had ceased 
to be was expressed in an immortal poem entitled Panchayat by 
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the great Oriya Poet Gangadhar Meher, who hailed from village 
Barpalli of Sambalpur district. 

The Orissa Village: Distribution Of Population 

The villages of Orissa are generally small in size. In settled 
areas the Census village is the mauza, the boundaries of which have 
been demarcated in survey and settlement operations. It may con¬ 
tain one or many gi’oups of houses or hamlets, but there may be 
some feAV cases where there may be no houses. In unsurveyed areas, 
the group of houses paying Government revenue as a unit was taken 
as a Census village. In exceptional cases, where the above cate¬ 
gories could not be applied, an aggregation of residential houses 
became the basis of the village. The following tabled gives the dis¬ 
tribution of population between villages of different sizes : 

TABLE 39 


Population 

Natural Division per 

and Districts village 

Per 

of ceneral 
population 

In villages 

No. per 1,000 ru 
villages with s 

5,000 ; :^,ooo to 

& over J 5,000 

ral population In 
population of 

500 to [ 

2,000 j Under 5C 

ORISSA 

2!)0 

959 

1 

43 

439 

517 

Inland Divmon 

257 

972 

2 

36 

3!i8 

564 

Coastal Division 

346 

945 

1 

50 

490 

459 

Cuttack 

383 

940 

, . 

29 

537 

434 

Balasore 

278 

902 

. . 

32 

402 

566 

Puri 

295 

952 

4 

45 

39S 

558 

Sambalpur 

365 

960 

10 

80 

504 

406 

Ganjam 

335 

f)30 


97 

535 

368 

Agency 

no 

1,000 



141 

859 

Plains 

442 

922 


108 

582 

310 

Koraput 

211 

957 


20 

305 

675 

Dhenkenal 

321 

967 


05 

513 

422 

Keonjhar 

292 

984 


26 

3^19 

625 

Phulbani 

105 

988 


9 

119 

872 

Bolangir 

348 

956 


28 

440 

532 

Sundargarh 

320 

972 


23 

466 

511 

Kalahandi 

288 

987 


41 

486 

473 

MayurbhanJ 

279 

091 


13 

335 

652 


1 Census of India, 1951, Vol. XI, Orissa, Part 1-Report by M. Ahmed, Superintendent 
of Census Operations, Orissa, Cuttack, 1953; p. 169. The following may be 
borne in mind while perusing the Table : Orissa has two imtural divisions, 

Orissa Inland Division and Orissa Coastal Division, The Inland ™vls*nn is 
formed of an extensive hinterland extending over the three well-defined tracte 
of Orissa, namely, the Northern Plateau, the Eastern Ghats and the Gentry Tract. 
This natural division comprises the administrative districts of Sambalpur, G^Jam 
Agency, Koraput. Dhenker.al. Keonjhar, Phulbani. Bolangir, Sundargwh. KaU.- 
handi and MayurbhanJ and has an area of 46.052 square mlle^ The Onssa 
Coastal Division comprises the administrative districts of Cuttack, B^aspre, purl 
Gaalam ^ H,P75 sq. miles. 
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It follows that by far the largest percentage-of rural population 
is confined to small and medium sized villages. Villages with a 
population of less than 500 comprise 51.7 per cent of the rural popula¬ 
tion while villages with a population of 500 to 2,000 contain 43.9 
per cent. I^arge villages with a population between 2,000 and 5,000 
claim only 4.3 per cent of the population. Villages with a popula¬ 
tion of more than 5,000 are negligible.* 

Distribution Of Agricultural And Non-Agricultural Classes 
fn Districts 

Oris.sa is more agricultural in character than most of the Indian 
States. Persons belonging to the agricultural classes constitute 
four-fifths of the total population. Out of the total population of 
146.5 lakhs, 116.1 lakhs, that is 79.3 per cent, belong to agricultural 
cla.sses. Bihar and Vindhva Pradesh, with 80.0 and 87.1 per cent 
belonging respectively to the agricultural classes, may be said to be 
more agricultural than Ori.ssa. The division of population of each 
district into agricultural and non-agricultural classes is shown in 
the following table,® the districts being arranged in order of their 
agricultural character : 

TABLE 40 


District 


Total Agricultural 
Classes. 

Total Non-agri¬ 
cultural Classes. 

Keonjhar 


.. 89.9 

10.1 

Mayurbhanj 


.. 87.2 

12.8 

Sundargarh 


. . 80.8 

1.3.2 

Balasore 


. . 85.2 

14.8 

Kalahandi 


.. 84.4 

15.6 

Dhenkenal 


. . 83.7 

16.3 

Bolangir 


. . 82.7 

17.3 

Sambalpur 


.. 79.2 

20.8 

Phulbani 


.. 79.0 

21.0 

Puri 


.. 78.7 

21.3 

Koraput 


.. 77.3 

22.7 

Cuttack 


.. 74.9 

25.1 

Ganjam 


.. 66.1 

33.9 

Agency 


.. 80.7 

19.3 

Plains 


.. 64.5 

35.5 


1 The total rural population of the State numbering 1,40,51.876 (total population 
being 1,46.45,946) reside in 48,398 inhabited villages. The average number of 
persons per village thus works out to 290. In the 1941 Census this average was 
294, in 1931 it was 266 and in 1021 it was 250. The increase in average number 
In 1951 is attributed by M. Ahmad to the increased number of villages as obtained 
by more reliablee investigation in 1951. In the 1951 Census, the 

highest average number of population per village came from Ganjam Plains 

(442 per village) followed by Cuttack and Sambalpur, .with ,383 and 365 respectively. 

The smallest number of average population per village was returned by 

DVtiilKovil naniatn A eranr»v urIfVi 1141 
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The Rural Character (H Orissa 

The rural character of Orissa is brought forward more sharply 
by noting the percentage of rural population to the total popula¬ 
tion. Only 2 out of 13 districts of the State have a percentage of 
rural population below 9!). These two are Cuttack and Ganjam. 
The percentage in Mayurbhanj district is as high as 99.1 and in 
Ganjam Agency it is 100. The following table^ compares the rural 
population of each district to the total population ; 

TABLE 41 


District 

Total 

Population 

Rural 

Population 

Rural 

Population as 
%age of total 
population. 

Cuttack 

.. 25,29,244 

23,92,614 

94.6 

Ralasore 

.. 11,00,012 

10,04,366 

96.2 

Puri 

.. 15,72,202 

14,96,718 

95.2 

Sambalpur 

. . 13,01,804 

12,49,966 

96.0 

Ganjam 

. . 10,24,829 

15,10,510 

93.0 

Agency 

.. 1,59,290 

1.59,256 

100.0 

Plains 

.. 14,05,533 

13,51.220 

92.2 

Koraput 

.. 12,09,534 

12,14,870 

95.7 

Dhenkcnal 

.. 8,39,241 

8,11,785 

96.7 

Keonjhar 

. . 5,88,441 

5,79,098 

98.4 

Phulbani 

.. 4,50,895 

4,51,.3.07 

98.8 

Bolangir 

.. 9,17,875 

8,77,192 

95.6 

Sundargarh 

.. 5,52,203 

5,36,836 

97.2 

Kalahandi 

.. 8,58,781 

8,40,974 

98.6 

Mayurbhanj 

.. 10,28,825 

10,19,548 

99.1 


Growth In Numher Of Villages 

The total number of villages in 1941 was 45,387, but within 
10 years, by 1951, this number had increased by 3,011, to reach the 
total of 48,398. The number of villages in different districts as 
recorded in the Censuses of 1941 and 1951 would be found in Table 
42 2 (p. 348). 

As M. Ahmad remarks, the principal feature of growth in the 
number of villages during the decade 1941-1951 lies in the fact that 
the small-sized villages have gi’own both in number and population 
while the large-sized villages have dt creased bothways. This would 
l)e clear from Table 43® (p. 348). 

1 Ibid, p. 149. 

2 Ibid, p. ISO. 

3 Ibid, p. 161. 
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TABLE 4Z 


Name of District Number of villages in Increase or 

1941 1951 decrease 


Cuttack 

.. 5,842 

6,248 

+406 

Balasore 

.. 3,716 

3,833 

+ 117 

Puri 

. . 4,405 

5,068 

+663 

Sambalpur 

. . 3,358 

3,426 

+68 

Ganjam 

. . 3,928 

4,513 

^585 

Agency 

. . 1,313 

1,453 

-•140 

Plains 

. . 2,615 

3.060 

+445 

Korapiit 

. . 5,181 

5,746 

■'565 

Dhenkenal 

. . 2,457 

2,526 

^69 

Keonjhar 

. . 1,993 

1,982 

-11 

Phulbani 

, . 3,8.50 

4,.307 

+457 

Bolangir 

. . 2.457 

2,524 

+67 

Sundaragarh 

. . 1,6.38 

] ,631 

-7 

Kalahandi 

. . 2,885 

2,939 

+ .54 

Mayurbhanj 

. . 3,677 

3,655 

-22 


TABLE 43 


Number and population of villages with population. 

Less than 500 500 to 1,000 1,000 to 2,(U’0 2,000 to 5,000 5,000 to 10,000 

Popu- Popu- Popu- Popu- Popu- 


Year 

No. 

lation 

No. 

lation 

No. 

lation 

No. 

lation 

No. lation 

1951 

1941 . 

. 40,654 

. 37,967 

72,66,033 

67,46,790 

5,852 

5,562 

40,30,961 

37,79,065 

1,652 

1,606 

21,41,301 

21,43.88'> 

237 

244 

5.9t>.650 

6.41,140 

3 16,931 

8 44.528 


It follows, therefore, that thei-e was a large increase in villages 
v.'ith less than .500 population, and a mcxleiate increase in villages 
with a population between 500 and 1,000. 


The Livelihood Pattern 

We will now briefly study the livelihood pattern of agricultural 
classes in Orissa. The poiiulation of each class would be found in 
the following able 

TABLE 44 


Livelihood Classes Population Percentage 


AGRICULTURAL 


Cotertory I 

— Cu-livn'.ing owncr.s ard dependents. 

87.18.822 

59.5 

Category II 

— Cultivators of unowned land end dependents. 

8.69.751 

5.9 

Category III 

— Cultivating labourers and dc|.endents. 

18,03,968 

12.3 

Category IV 

— Non-cultivating owners and rent- 
receivers and dependents. 

2.19,827 

15 

NON-AGRICULTURAL (Total) 

30.33.578 

20.8 


Total Orissa 

1.46.45.946 

100.0 


1 Constructed from a tctble on p. 116 of Orissa Census Report. 
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Among the agricultural classes, the owner-cultivators claim the 
highest percentage, namely 59.5, followed bj’' the agricultural 
labourers at 12.3 per cent. (Cultivators of unowned land are 5.9 per 
cent of the population and the non-cultivating rent-receivers are a 
bare 1.5 per cent. The livelihood pattern for agricultural classes 
expressed per 10,000 of general population for the different districts 
of Orissa would be found in the following table 

TABLE 45 


state & District 

Per 10,000 of general population belonging 
to livelihood class 


I 

11 

III 

IV 

ORISSA 

Ox’issa Inland Di\ 

. 5,953 

i- 

594 

1,231 

15C 

sion 

Orissa Coastal Di\ 

. G,4G7 

i- 

412 

1,317 

75 

sion 

. 5,339 

811 

1,130 

240 

Cuttack 

. 5,442 

go:? 

1,003 

.319 

Balasoi'e 

. (i,711 

805 

843 

165 

Puri 

. 5,2G0 

1,094 

1,342 

170 

Sambalpur .. 

. 5.98G 

432 

1,420 

7? 

Ganjam 

. 4,494 

725 

1,101 

230 

Agency 

. 7,088 

:i2i 

492 

100 

Plains 

. 4,212 

709 

1,233 

237 

Koraput 

. 5,942 

085 

1,038 

06 

Dhenkenal 

. G.7G2 

2:?0 

1,105 

210 

Keonjhar .. 

. 7,075 

233 

1,000 

81 

Phulbani 

. G,3G7 

330 

1,100 

Oil 

OO 

Boiangir 

, 0,130 

320 

1,786 

28 

gundargarh 

. 7,519 

273 

805 

25 

Kalahandi .. 

. 5,921 

559 

1,925 

37 

Mayurbhanj 

. 0,929 

380 

1,:143 

71 


It is apparent that Class T, that is cultivators of land owned 
and their dependents, constitu((^ the highest percentage of agricul¬ 
tural population, from 7G.1 per cent in Keonjhar to 42.1 in Gan jam 
Plains. Next to them are the agricultural labourers and their 
dependents. They are 13.2 per cent in the inland division and 11.3 
per cent in the coastal division. In district Kalahandi they are as 
much as a fifth (i;).3 per cei't) of (be total population. The lowest 
percentage (8.4 per cent) is found in di.strict Balasore. 


i Constructed from table on p. 13i) of Orissa Census Report. 
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The Agricultural Labourers 

We find that in Orissa also there is a wide disparity about the 
number of agricultural labourers as revealed by the Census Report 
and the Agricultural Labour Enquiry of the Government of India. 
This Enquiry, it may be noted, was done in three stages: 

(1) The General Village Survey; 

(II) The General Family Survey; 

(Ill) The Intensive Family Survey. 

For the General Village Survej^ the Stale was divided in three 
2 ones on geographical and agronomical considerations, and 25, 10 
and 10 villages were selected from each of the zones respectively. 
The occupation and status of 3,104 families living in the villages 
surveyed is shown in the following table 

TABLE 46 


Occupation & Status 

Total Number 
of families 

Percentage of 
families to total 
No. of families. 

Agricultural owners 

. 

1,322 

41.4 

Agricultural tenants 


123 

3.9 

Agricultural Workers' 

(a) without land 

. 605 ) 

1,212 

18.9 ) 37.9 

(b) with land 

. 607 ) 


19.0 ) 

TOTAL AGRICULTURAL 

FAMILIES 

. 

2,657 

83.2 

TOTAL NON-AGRICULTURAL 

FAMILIES 


537 

16.8 

ALL FAMILIES 

. 

3,194 

100.0 


The General Family Survey^ gives an even higher estimate of 
agricultural workers, namely 42.04 per cent. In the 45 sample 
Anllages selected for the Survey, the number of families living was 
3,183. As in the previous Survey, the Slate was divided in three 
zones, the total population of the selected villages being 15,679. 
Agriculture was the main occupation of most of the families, 2,670 
out of 3,183 families or 83.88 per cent being agricultural. Non- 
agricultural families were 503 or 15.8 per cent of the total. Ten 
families had no specific stable occupation. Of the agricultural 
families, 37.69 per cent were owners, 4.15 per cent tenants, and 42.94 
per cent agricultural workers (23.75 i)er cent being with land and 
19.20 per cent landless). The occupational distribution of families in 
all sample villages would be found in the following table ®; 

1 Agricultural Images in India, Op. cit.. p. 132. 

2 Published as Rural Man-power and Occupational Structure, Ministry of Labour 
Government of India, Delhi, 19 i. 

3 ibid, p. 130. 
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TABLE 47 


Total Total 

Agrl- Ag^rlcultvral Labour Agrl- Non-acri- 

Agricultural cultural With Without Total cultural cultural All 

Landownership Tenancy land land families families Families 


(a) 

1,171 

.. 132 

755 

612 

1,367 

2,670 

503 

3,183 

(b) 

6,627 

.. 653 

3,773 

2,420 

6,193 

13,473 

2,185 

15.679 

(c) 

5.66 

.. 4.95 

5.00 

3.95 

4.53 

5.05 

4.34 

4.93 


(a) Total Number of Families. 

(b) Total Number of persons in the family. 

(c) Average size of family. 

The General Village Survey found involuntary labour or hegar 
prevalent in some form or othei’ in the surveyed villages. Begar 
was required from workers who had obtained plots of land Uieta) 
or loans from the zamiudars. Such workers were .sometimes 
required to perform both agricultural and non-agricultural work 
either without payment or on nominal payment. ^ 

Preponderance Of Uneconomic Holdings 

liOt US now see the prosit ion of agricultural holdings in Orissa. 
As M. Ahmed has remarked, “There is remarkable paucity of 
information relating to agricultur-al holdings in Or-issa.” Whatever 
information, however, is available bears testiihony to the piepon- 
der’ance of small uneconomic holdings. The earliest estimate avail¬ 
able was made by the Oi’i.ssa Land Revenue and I.and Tenure Com¬ 
mittee. See the following talrle ^ ; 

l Agricultural Wages in India, 0;i, cil.. p. 143. Tlic fol'owins description of tine 
Oriya agricultural Ial)ourer lias been givon by an EnglisiimMi : “'The ca.sual day 
labourer is Icnown as mulia. A .system. Iiowevor, still prevailf by which labourers 
are retained on undefined contrac-s from year to year. These arc designated as 
halias or kolhias. The halia is engaged > early on Dol Punnma day. The basis 
of his contract Is a loan or advance of pay from his employer, varying in amount 
from Rs. 5 to Rs. 60, and the halia, although engaged for the year, cannot free 
himself from his obligation to work for his employer until he has repaid his 
advance. He gets a cash wage of Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 for the year, and a daily wage 
of Rs. -121- to Re. -13|- cash or 21 to 3 seers of paddy on the days 
on which he works. He generally gets an area of about 20 to 25 decimais of 
land as his heta which he is allowed to cultivate with ploughs and seeds provided 
by his master. He also gets 4 to 8 sheaves of paddy per acre ploughed and one 
in 8 to 12 sheaves of paddy reaped. He is given one dhoti and one gamcha during 
the year. His total Income from all these sources will amount to about Rs. 60 per 
annum.” (Quoted from Final Report on the Revision SetUement of Orissa (1922- 
32 A.D.) by W. W. Dalziel, I.C.S, Settlement Officer. Orissa; Patna, 1934; pp. 6-7). 
t Rfi'ite of a Saniple Survey. Report of the Land Revenue and Land Tenure Com- 
Sllttae. Orissa. Cuttac'^, 1948. Stotjangnt I, Appenduf «C. p. U- 
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TABLE 48 


Size of Holding 

Total area 
(Acres) 

PC. of total 
area to the 
grand total of 
Col. 2 

Total No. of 
families 

P C. of total No, 
of families to 
the grand total 
of Col. 4 

1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

Not exceeding 1 

acre 

1,976 89 

3.3 

3,402 

26.7 

Exceeding 1 acre but not 2 

3,81477 

6.3 

2.451 

19.2 

*» 

2 

3 

4,420 58 

7.3 

1,635 

12.9 

»> 

3 

4 

4,308 58 

7.2 

1,219 

9.6 

» 

4 

5 

3,63051 

6.0 

795 

6.2 


5 

6 

3,240 08 

5.4 

582 

4.6 

»> 

6 

7 

2,76601 

4.6 

423 

8.4 

s> 

7 

8 

2,77021 

4.6 

367 

3.0 

M 

8 

9 

2,134 45 

3.5 

249 

2.0 

i» 

7 

8 

2.346 71 

3.9 

844 

1.9 

>> 

9 

10 

7,45361 

12.4 

601 

4.8 

*9 

10 

15 

5,03140 

8.4 

290 

2.3 

ft 

15 

20 

3,137 31 

52 

142 

1.2 

tt 

20 

25 

2,419 98 

4.0 

88 

0.7 

11 

25 

30 

2,992 13 

5.0 

88 

0.7 

It 

30 

40 

1.75715 

2.9 

89 

0.4 

11 

40 

5D 

1,41754 

2.4 

24 

0.2 

It 

50 

75 

1,03889 

1.7 

12 

0.09 

11 

75 

100 

97013 

1.6 

8 

0.06 

1 * 

100 

150 

2,603 25 

4.3 

7 

0.05 

Over 

150 acres 






Grand Total 


60,230 38 

100.00 

12,766 

100.00 


It is thus seen that as many as 74.6 per cent of the cultivating 
families of Orissa had holdings of 5 acres or less, while 45.9 per cent 
had 2 acres or less. This sample survey was fairly extensive and, 
according to Statement 3 of Appendix IX of the Report, covered 
Villages in Cuttack, Puri, Jaipur, North Balasore, Sambalpur, 
Padampur, Chatrapur, Ganjam, Angul and Koraput. It can, there¬ 
fore, be regarded as fairly representative. 

According to the Orissa Census Report, how'ever, the survey of 
the Land Revenue and Land Tenure Committee cannot be applied 
to the whole of Orissa, because (i) the selection of 12,766 famifies 
sui-veyed was not based on random sample principle, and (ii) they 
were not obtained for the entire area now covered by OYissa. 
Statistics of land holdings in Orissa were collected through the Census 
questionnaire. The total number of holdings was fotmd to bs 
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31,59,157. The results of this enquiry have been reduced to distri¬ 
bution of 1,000 agricultural holdings by size in the following table ^; 

TABLE 49 


District 


Area 

of Holding 


No. of holdings 
about \;ihich 
information 

not stated 

1-5 

acres 

6-10 

acres 

11-33 

acres 

34-79 

acres 

80 acres 

and 

above 

Cuttack 

803 

65 

36 

^ 8 

7 

81 

Balasore 

783 

123 

68 

12 

3 

11 

Puri 

788 

101 

47 

9 

1 

54 

Sambalpur 

619 

170 

155 

28 

7 

21 

Gan jam 

793 

103 

65 

7 

2 

30 

Koraput 

691 

120 

69 

10 

3 

107 

Dhenkenal 

728 

172 

85 

8 

1 

6 

Keonjhar 

759 

133 

90 

5 

1 

12 

Phulbani 

668 

209 

88 

15 

5 

15 

Bolangir 

432 

277 

240 

40 

9 

52 

Sundargarh 

563 

200 

172 

26 

5 

34 

Kalahandi 

453 

189 

201 

44 

7 

106 

Mayurbhanj 

682 

207 

94 

9 

1 

rt 

t 


Working out the figures of distribution of households by size of 
holdings with the distribution of cultivated area by size of holdings, 
70 per cent of the households having holdings of 1 to 5 acres occupy 
only about 30 per cent of the total cultivated area. 14 per cent of 
households having 6-10 acres each are similarly holding about 22 per 
cent of the cultivated area. In other words, nearly half the 
cultivated area constituted of small-sized holdings of 1-10 acres is 
held by 84 per cent of the households, and the remaining 16 per cent 
of the households occupying less than half the area under cultivation 
comprised holdings of above 10 acres. And among these, 2 per¬ 
cent of the households having more than 33 acres occupy about 13 
per cent of the land area. In the group of small holdings, between 

1 and 5 acres, 220 households had 1 acre and less, 161 between 1 and 

2 acres and 134 between 2 and 3 acres. ‘ 

M. Ahmed has remarked: “Unfortunately in almost all the 
districts of Orissa, the group of very small-sized holdings, viz, less 
than 5 acres, predominates the structure of holdings.” These 
findings are further confirmed by the General Family Survey of 
Orissa conducted by the Ministry of Labour. In the villages 


1 Orissa Censns Beport, M. Ahmad, Op- clt., p. 232- 
f Ibid, p. SSI a^ 
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surveyed, the following was found to be the distribution of holdings 
according to size :— ^ 

TABLE 50 


Size Group 

Percentage to total 

Average size per 
holding (acres) 

Under 5 acres 

71.47 

1.94 

Under 10 acres 

87.00 

2.83 

Under 25 acres 

96.88 

3.90 

Under 100 acres 

99.80 

5.19 


Thus, according to this Survey, 71.47 per cent of the holdings 
were below 5 acres. The average size of holdings was 5.56 acres only. 
“The holdings of agricultural workers were very small, their average 
size being 2.43 acres.” The average size of holdings belonging to 
agricultural owners was 8.36 and that of tenants 3.82 acres. 

Coinridence Of Caste And Property Distinctions 

How these property distinctions tend to coiiacide with caste 
distinction is very sharply brought out by the Survey. We are 
told: “Of the 168 Brahmin families, 121 were landowners, 2 tenants, 
3 agricultural workers, and 25 non-agriculturists. Of the 314 
Kshatriya families, 145 were landowners, 38 tenants, 105 agricul¬ 
turists. The majority of scheduled caste families were agricultural 
workers. Of the 1,560 families belonging to this class, 53.40 per cent 
were agricultural workers, 30.06 per cent landowners, 2.50 
per cent tenants and 14.04 per cent non-agriculturists, mostly 
workers. Nearly one-third of the families from the backward 
classes were agricultural workers, one-half were owners and 
tenants, and the remaining non-agriculturists. About half the 
families of aboriginal communities were owners or tenants, and 43 
per cent agricultural workers.” 2 M. Ahmed also tells us : “A large 
number of landowners in Puri district are Brahmins who on account 
of caste prejudice do not cultivate their own lands and generally 
lease them out to non-Brahmins. There are a large number of 
temples including the great Temple of Lord Jagannath and also a 
la.rge, number of Mathgs in the district owning vast extent of landed 
properties. In all such cases the lands are leased out on bhag (i.e. 
cropshare).”3 M. Ahmed has referred again and again to the 
poverty of the Ori.ssa peasantry, “the repeated visitations of epide¬ 
mics and prevalence of endemic diseases which are sapping the 
vitality of the people.” And he observes: “Whenever the distress 
tends to prolong or be widespread, the people with low resistance 


* 1 Rural Man-power and * Occupational Structure, Op. clt., p. 13 S. «« 

2 Ibid. p. 129. 

9 Orissa Cepspf fteport, Op. clt.. p. 119. 
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powers succumb to it in large numbers. In many of the districts the 
population has either actually diminished or shown negligible 
increase due to high death rate, even though birth rate has remained 
high.”» 

Position Of Panchayats Today: Election And Function 

Panchayats were established in Orissa under the Orissa Gram 
Panchayats Act of 1948. Out of 48,398 villages in Orissa, 28,427 
villages had already been covered by Gram Panchayats by the end of 
1954-55. For establishment of Gram Panchayat a compact area is 
selected consisting of one or more villages and with a total popula¬ 
tion ranging from 5,000 to 10,000. In the beginning the population 
per unit was maintained at about 2,000 but with experience it was 
realised that a real economic unit would require a larger population. 

All Panchayats are elected on the basis of adult suffrage. There 
is no provision for nomination of members. The District Magistrate 
decides in what manner a local area shall be divided on population 
basis into electoral wards and the number of members to be 
returned for each such ward. The election rules enjoin that where 
there are scheduled castes or backward tribes residing within the 
local area, the division of ward should be so made as to ensure their 
adequate representation. Election for different wards is held either 
in succession or simultaneously. At a general meeting of the voters 
the presidnig officer explains the nature and object of the meeting 
and reads out the list of candidates stating the number of vacancies 
in the ward. He then proceeds to take a poll secretly for each candi¬ 
date recording the number of votes given for each candidate in his 
own hand. 

Gram Panchayats have been given certain obligatory functions 
in the local administration and certain discretionary functions too. 
The more important obligatory functions are medical relief, sanita¬ 
tion and conservancy, primary education, establishment, manage¬ 
ment and care of common grazing grounds and places for disposal of 
the dead, water supply, roads, and control and construction of new 
buildings. The discretionary functions relate to afforestation and 
maintenance of village forests, veterinary and medical facilities, 
famine relief, organising Gram Scvaks, maintaining libraries, con¬ 
trolling and managing cattle pounds and farms. Panchayats have 
powers to order people to take preventive measures and to clear a 
nuisance. A Panchayat has control on all public streets and water¬ 
ways which are not private properties and not under the control of 
the State Government of District Board or any other authority. It 
has powers to do all things necessary for the maintenance and repairs 
of such public streets and waterways, to construct new bridges and 


1 Ibid, p. m. 
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culverts; divert, discontinue or close any public street, culvert or 
bridge; open, enlarge or otherwise improve any public street; under¬ 
take small irrigation projects, set spart any public water source for 
drinking or culinary purposes and prohibit washing of cloths, 
animals, etc., likely to pollute the course of such water. Similarly for 
improvement of sanitation, it may require any owner or occupier 
of any land or building to close, remove, repair, disinfect and clean 
aii}'^ latrine, urinal, drain, etc. It can direct cleaning of any vegeta¬ 
tion, undergrowth, scrubby jungle, etc., and removal of dung, night- 
soil and any obnoxious or offensive matters. 

The more enthusiastic Panchayats have already demonstrated 
that Panchayats can be instrumental in improving the conditions of 
the villages in matters of education, public health, communications 
and other welfare activities of the people. Grain Colas have been 
established at several Panchayats centres and Gram Panchayats have 
taken up their management. These Colas, while to a considerable 
extent providing rural credit to the agriculturists and to that extent 
reducing rural indebtedness, are also being made the nucleus for 
the su])i)ly of irnjjroved seeds to the agriculturists at a rate of interest 
of 25 per cent repayable in the shape of seeds w'hich will augment 
the resources of the Panchayat and, what is more important, step 
up production of food grains. Similarly, fisheries have proved an 
important source of revenue to the Panchayats and Government 
tanks are being developed .systematically "with a vimv to providing 
the nucleus of income for the Panchayats. Yet another activity 
worth mentioning is the leasing out of Panchayat lands on bhag 
(cropshare) ba.sis which while ensuring a fair deal to the bhag cluisi 
(cropsharer) helps a Panchayat to improve its finances. 

Judicial Work 

N 3 'aya Panchayats or what are called Adalati Panchaj'ats in this 
State have also been established. These Pancha\'ats comprise of 
several Gram Sabhas. The Punches of the Adalati Panchayats are 
elected and they form a panel out of which three Punches form the 
bench of the Adalati Pancha^’^at. In each Panchayat there shall be 
one Punch wdio lives in the local area of the Gram Sabha in which 
any one of the parties to the suit before the Adalati Panchaj'^at resides 
and one Punch wdio lives in the area in which none of the parties 
resides. The Adalati Panchayats have no relation with the Gram 
Panchayats, except that the Gram Sabha elects three adult members 
to act as Panches in the Adalati Panchayat. In other words, a 
Gram Sabha is the parent body which elects members for the Gram 
Panchayat as well as for the Adalati Panchayat. There is no provi¬ 
sion for nomination. 

There are indications that establishment of Adalati Panchayats 
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has reduced litigation. It is hoped that with fuller organisation 
and experience litigation will perceptibly be on the decrease. 

It is not proposed to introduce Adalati Panchayats on an inten¬ 
sive scale until Gram Panchayats have sufficiently taken root. 
Where such Panchayats have already been established, their per¬ 
formance is being closely watched and as the institutions get popular 
and convince the common man that this is the pattern suitable for 
our country, these will be established in other areas. In regard to 
membership of Adalati Panchayats it is felt that there should be some 
such prohibition as not to allow any person below the age of 40 years 
to become a Panch, A(;cording to the present structure there is no 
appeal in respect of criminal cases from the decision of an Adalati 
Panchayat, but the Sub-divisional Magistrate has powers of revision 
which is final. An official view is that it may be necessary to qualify 
this provision further by prescribing that a Sub-Divisional Magis¬ 
trate to whom revision shall lie must be one with appellate powers; 
otherwise the revision shall be before a Magistrate having appellate 
powers and jurisdiction over the area. 

Panchayat Finances 

Certain sources of income have been diverted in favour of Gram 
Panchayats. Chief amongst them are, tax upon the owner and 
occupier of immovable properties according to the circumstances and 
collection of license fee on brokers, commission agents, w'eigh-men 
and measurers in the local area of the Panchayat. In the markets 
fees can be realised for exposing goods for sale. Fee for use of 
slaughter houses maintained by Gram Panchayats are also leviable, 
besides fees on registration of cattle sold in local area. A Panchayat 
can levy profession tax on every company, firm or a.ssociation or 
person exercising a profession, trade or calling. These have been 
provided for under the Panchayat Act. 

A grant-in-aid of Rs. 150 per Panchayat is initially sanctioned 
by Government. Besides Motor Vehicles Taxation grant is distri¬ 
buted amongst selected Gram Panchayats every year and a grant 
for maintenance of sanitation staff is allowed by Government. A 
part of the income derived by Government from lease of Kendu Leaf 
is also made available to Gram Panchayats in shape of grants. 

Every year the Panchayat passes the budget estimate presented 
by the Sarpanch. The District Magistrate has the authority to 
modify a budget to ensure that adequate provisions have been made 
for the performance of necessary services. No expenditure can be 
incurred without proper budget pi’ovision and the accounts of the 
Panchayat are subject to audit. The revenues of the Panchayat are 
spent in discharge of the functions enumerated above. 
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The Panchayat Staff 

The President or Sarpanch of the Gram Panchayat is elected 
by the members of the Panchayat and not by the whole electorate. 
A Panchayat has no executive officer attached to it. It has only a 
secretary who is subject to the full disciplinary control of the Gram 
Panchayat. 

The conditions of service of the staff of the Gram Panchayats 
are the same as those of the Government servants of similar status 
in respect of leave, salary and travelling allowance, etc. No 
employee of a Gram Panchayat shall be retained in service after the 
age of 55 years without the prior api)i‘oval of the District Magistrate. 
A service book and a character roll is maintained for every permanent 
employee in the prescribed form and the secretary is responsible for 
their correct maintenance. Security is taken from such staff of the 
Gram Panchayat as deal with valuables and cash. 

The actual size of the staff of a Panchayat will depend upon the 
volume of work to be handled by it. For the present each 
Panchayat has a secretary to start with. 

Control And Co’ordlnation 

The District Magistrate has over-all control over the activities 
of Gram Panchayats. He exercises general powers of inspection, 
supervision and control over the administrative duties of the Gram 
Panchayats. An Officer of the P.W.D., Forest Department, Educa¬ 
tion Department, Agriculture Department, Medical Department, 
Health Depai’tment, Industries Department and Veterinary Depart¬ 
ment can be directed to attend any meeting of the Gram Panchayat 
and advise on matters affecting the work of the Department. A 
District Magistrate can order dissolution and reconstitution or 
abolition of a Gram Panchayat in case of neglect of duty or abuse 
of powers. The village officer system in Orissa does not exist in all 
districts and so no attempt has been made to define the relationship 
between a Panchayat and a village officer. 

There is no separate Panchayat Department of the State 
Government but the Revenue Department is in charge of the subject 
of Gram Panchayat. Organisers have been appointed from the 
Administrative Service to supervise the working of the Panchayats 
and to assist the District Magistrate in day to day administration of 
the Gram Panchayats Act. There is no provision for supervising 
a Panchayat. Government exercises control through the District 
Magistrates. 

The scheme of Panchayat organisation was taken up in 1948, 
when a passionate lUdvocate of Village Panchayats, Dr. Kailash 
Nath Katju, was the Governor of the Province. In 1950 a Panchayat 
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worker’s training camp was conducted at Cuttack and Dr. Katju, 
who had then gone to West Bengal as its Governor, was invited to 
address it. In his address, Dr. Katju placed before the trainees the 
right perspective on the question. "It is my firm belief that the 
Gram Panchayats can serve tlie be.st interests of the country,” said 
Dr. Katju. He said that the improvement of the rural population 
was a matter which depended on its own organisations and on its 
own body politic. The whole conception of the Panchayats was 
based on the village community and a spirit of fraternity. "It is in 
the spirit of this kind of fratin’iiity that the Gram Sabhas should elect 
their Gram Panchayal.” Referring to the State Gram Panchayat 
Act, Dr. Katju said that the Gram Sabhas should have in view the 
all-round improvement of the village. He said that the rich and 
poor should feel alike that they had a hand in the Government, 
and improvement and well-being of the village depended on them. 
He added: "The village community mu.st learn to help itself. There 
is no need to look up to Government or to any outsider. It 
was Mahatmaji’s ideal and the Congress always held that it is in the 
village that the roots of country’s progress lie.”^ 

The Problem Of Intermediate Units: The Anthal Shasan Idea 

Besides the organisation of Gram Panchayats, t he State has been 
discussing since a long time, fi'om 1948 in fact, this decentralisation 
of administration combined with Central admini.stration and plan¬ 
ning through Gram Panchayats at the lower level and Anchal 
Shasans at the intermediate level, between the State and Panchayats. 

The Anchal Shasan Scheme has been formulated on the basis of 
the recommendations of the Orissa Land Revenue and Land Tenure 
Committee in 1949. In recommending this scheme, the Orissa 
Committee made some meaningful and far-reaching observations 
which deserve our attention. The role of the Anchal Shasan vis-a-vis 
the Gram Panchayat has been indicated by the Committee as 
follows : “The Rowlands Committee wanted the Union Boards 
to play an important role in the new administrative set-up as the 
smallest unit of Government; we think that instead of the Union 
Boards the unit should be the Gram Panchayats and that seems to 
be the policy already accepted by most Provincial Governments 
including our own as evidenced by recent legislations. But at least 
in this Province there seems to be a considerable amount of misgiving 
in the minds of both Government officers and the people about the 
actual working of these Panchayats; while, on the one hand, there 
is fear in Government circles that as things are at the present 
moment, these Panchayats will be utilised by undesirable elements 
in the villages to serve their own selfish or partisan ends and it will 

1 Indian Express (Madras Edition), dated May 22, 1990. 
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be difficult for the Sub-Divisional Officer and more so for the Regist¬ 
rar of Co-operative Societies to effectiv^ely supervise and control them, 
if such Panchayats are constituted everywhere; on the other hand, 
people fear that both the Sub-Divisional Officer and the Registrar, 
Co-operative Societies, do not and cannot have adequate knowledge 
and understanding of local affairs and so are likely to interfere in 
the work of the Panchayats in a wrong way under the influence of 
interested pai’ties. These misgivings on either side appear to be 
true and we are afraid that these Panchayats wdll prove a total failure 
and make the gulf of distrust between the public and the public 
servants still wider, unless they are made to form an integral part 
of a radically different kind of administrative set-up as has been 
recommended by us. Under our scheme, the Anchal Executive 
Officer will take the place of the Sub-Divisional Officer and the 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies for supervision and control of 
Panchayats. Unlike either of them, he wall be responsible for the 
proper execution of the development plans covering every field of 
nation-building activities and he cannot possibly discharge this heavy 
responsibility without the willing support and participation of the 
people and their Gram Panchayats. He will thus have sufficient 
local interest and knowledge to l)e able to guide and help the Village 
Panchayats as w-ell as to control them in the right way.” 

In March Ul.oS, Orissa’s Chief Minister, Shri Nabakrushna 
Chaudhury, told the State A.s.sembly of the Government decision “to 
create people’s leadership in the Anchal Shasan.” Declaring the 
administration’s “faith in the common man, the people, the sovereign 
power in the land”, he said that it was intended to bring about this 
decentralisation by which the Anchals or regions would have not 
only the scope for execution of development plans but also would 
have the responsibility of local administration. “Such a decentra¬ 
lisation would not only bring the re.sponsibility on the shoulders of 
the people wdio would elect regional Committees but would also 
have the scope to improve their regions.”^ 

The Anchal Shastan Scheme 

In the new pattern of decentralised administration, with the 
establishment of the Anchal Shasan, the District Boards will be 
abolished. The entire State will be delimited into 117 Anchals— 
each Anchal having an Anchal Sabha. Big municipalities w'ill be 
outside the purview of the Anchal Shasan administration as their 
problems are essentially different from those of the rural and semi- 
urban areas. Each Gram Panchayat or Notified Area Council or 
small municipality in an Anchal will be called upon to elect one 
member to the Anchal Sabha. These members will elect from- 


} Amrlt Bazar Patrlka (Calcutta Edition), 19.3.1955. 
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amongst them a Chairman and Vice-Chairman who may be 
remunerated, if necessary. There shall be Standing Committees for 
education, public health, agriculture and development and there 
shall also be an Executive Committee to deal with finance, budget 
and such other important subjects as may be assigned by the Subha. 

Decisions of the Anchal Sabha and the Standing Committees 
will be executed by the Anchal Executive Officer who will be a 
member of the Administration Service, under the employment of the 
State Government. He will be assisted by an Engineer, a Health 
Officer, an Agricultural Officer and an Education Officer. The 
Officers of different Departments now at the district level may be' 
nominated by the State Government as technical advisers to the 
Anchal Shasans in their jurisdiction. The Committees in each Anchal 
shall consist of the departmental officers concerned, the Anchal 
Executive Officer, the Chairman or the Vice-Chairman of the Anchal 
Sabha and a few members as well as outsiders. 

The responsibility of the Anchal Shasans will be to look after 
education in the Anchals below the High School stage, medical, 
veterinary and public health institutions in the Anchals, agriculture, 
village forest and irrigation and construction of roads and commu¬ 
nications. It is also contemplated to give Anchal Shasans certain 
control over the Gram Panchayats in their area. Land Revenue 
will be collected by the Anchal Shasans but where Panchayats will 
be willing to undertake the collection work, they will be paid 
15 per cent of the collections towards their labour, thereby increasing 
substantially the resources of the Panchayats. It is also contem¬ 
plated to give Anchal Shasans and Gram Panchayats effective control 
over communal lands, encroachments, leasing out of waste lands, 
etc., in their respective areas. 

The entire land revenue and cess of the State is proposed to be 
diverted in favour of Anchal Shasans and it will be their responsibi¬ 
lity to collect the same. 

The Orissa Anchal Shasan Bill, incorporating these ideas, was 
passed unanimously by the State Legislative Assembly on December 
12, 1955. Replying to the debate, Shri Nabakrushna Chaudhury 
said that a Committee would be set up in the near future for fixing 
up boundaries of the Anchals, which was the most difficult part of 
the job to be performed by the Government. 

The Panchayat idea is familiar and popular among the Oriya 
peasantry. Many Panchayats in the State have proved their worth 
and have proved instrumental in bringing about an all-round 
improvement in the conditions of villages in matters of education, 
communication, sanitation and health and other matters. The 
future of Panchayats in the State is bright. 
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No. of Vil¬ 
lages and 
Pancliayats. 



. 

Village 

Panchayats 

liOgislation 

Amend¬ 

How 

Constituted 

Powers in village 

etc. 

Passed 

ment 



Management 


Total No. ol 

Villages 

48.3U8. 

No. of Pon- 
c h a y a t r- 
(N.A.) 

Villages cov¬ 
ered by Pa.n- 
c h a y a t s 
28,‘127. 


The Bih.v* 
and Orissa 
I.ocal Sele¬ 
ct ovt. Act 
1885. 

Orissa Cram 
r a n c h a- 
y a t s Act 
1948. 


Gram Pancliaya-s es¬ 
tablished in compact 
selec*ted areas with a 
population ranging from 
S.OOO to 10,000. At first 
it was 2.000 but it "was 
realised that a real eco¬ 
nomic unit would re¬ 
quire a bigger population. 

All Panchayats are 
lormcd on the baids of 
adult sidVrage. 

Membcr.s are e’ectecl. 

District jMagi.strnte dc- 
f:i()e.s the area and popu- 
Ja ion for a l-ancU.iyat 
and the JSio. of members 
it i.s to send. 

Adequate pruvi.sjoii fo;* 
i'c;u'esonla1ioa of minor- 
:i'cs or scheduled eastes. 

Oram S.:bha i.s tiic pa¬ 
rent body vdiieh eloci.s 
members to bo h Gran; 
P,mch.).vats and I’ancha- 
yat Adidats. There is no 
pro\'ision for nomina¬ 
tion. 

Pr; ahJenl i.s elected 
by the nicmbcrs and 
not the whfde elec¬ 
toral e. 

D: s r i rt Magi.st ra tc has 
■avcr-all control 
Gram Paiudiayals. The 
lU’Veuue Department i.s 
in charge of Gram 
Piuichayats, 

There is no provision 
for .supervising a Pan- 
ehayat. 

Gram Sabha is a per¬ 
manent body. Member¬ 
ship is lifeiime. 


Discretionary func¬ 
tions, include medi¬ 
cal relief, sanitation 
and conservancy, pri¬ 
mary education, roads, 
control and construc¬ 
tion of new buildings. 
Discretionary func¬ 
tions relate to alTore- 
sta'.ion, maintenance 
of village forests, 
veterinary and medi¬ 
cal f.'Ufiliiie.s, famine 
r e J i e f, organising 
Gr.im Sfwaks, main¬ 
taining libraries. 

It ba.s cf)ntrol on 
ail publie streets anrt 
waterways. It can 
enlarge, improve and 
repair Lhe-se. 

It can unflcr'.akj 

m .'1 I 1 irrigation 

\v(U“ks. 

T’ancliayat.s can be 
rmnenlal in im- 
pit'ving the condi¬ 
tio (i.s of the villages 
in matters of educa- 
lio’'., public health and 
o iicr welfare activi¬ 
ties. 

Can acquire land for 
its own ]iurposes. 

Can levy a compul¬ 
sory labour tax on 
all able-bodied adults. 
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Sources of 
Revenue of 
Panchayats 


Grain Golds have 
been established in 
many Panchayats. 
They provide rurdJ 
credit. They sup¬ 
ply i m p r o V e a 
seeds to the agri¬ 
culturists at 25'/f 
interest payable in 
kind. This aug¬ 
ments the resour¬ 
ces of the Pancha- 
yat. 

Fisheries are an¬ 
other source of 
revenue. 

Panchayat land.* 
can be leased out 
on bhag (crop- 
share) basis. 

Gram Pancha¬ 
yats can levy tax 
on owner and oc¬ 
cupier of immov¬ 
able property, col¬ 
lect licence fee on 
brokers. commis¬ 
sion agent.s, weigp 
men and measur¬ 
ers in the local 
area of the Pan- 
chayat. Fees can 
be levied on the 
slaughter houses 
tax on profession, 
trade or calling. 

A Grant-in-aid 
of Rs. 150 is ini¬ 
tially sanctioned by 
Govt. 

A grant fee for 
maintenance cf 
sanitation staff ta 
provided every j 
year. 

All fees, fines 
and penalties real¬ 
ised under the 
Act shall be cre¬ 
dited to the Gram 
Sabha 


Nyaya l*aiichayats* 


How Powers 

Constituted 


Report of the 
working of 
Panchayats 


Gram Nyaya 


Known 

ar^ 

Adalati 

Pan 

chayats. 

One 

Adalat 

for 

•s e V e 

r a 1 

Gram 

Sa- 

bhas. 

Pan- 

c h e s 

aro 

elected 

and 

they 

form 

a panel out 
of whicli 

three 

pan 

dies 

form 

the bench. 

Adalati 

Pan- 

c h a y a t r 
have no rc- 

lation 

witn 


the Gram 
P a n c h a- 
yats. Only 
the Gram 
Sabhas elect 
three adult 
members to 
the Adalal. 
Adalats are 
not to be in¬ 
troduced in¬ 
tensively. 


! Can try cer- 
i tain civil and 
criminal casc.> 
In criminal 
I cases coinir;g 
under its juris¬ 
diction thc-r" 
can be no ap¬ 
peal. but the? 
S u b-D i V i- 
sional Officer 
has powers of 
revision which 
are final. 
Powers of some 
Adalats arc en¬ 
hanced to try 
Sec. 411, 370. 

526 of the In¬ 
dian Penal 
Code. In case 
two parties 
agree. Adalats 
may act as ar- 
bi'.rators. In 
case of division 
of opinion the 
decision of the 
majority pre¬ 
vails. Decision 
of the Adalat 
in civil suits is 
final. 

No legal prac¬ 
titioner is al¬ 
lowed. 


Pane h- 
a y a t 
Adalats 
have re¬ 
duced liti ■ 
g a t i o n. 
This jv 
c.vpecle:! 
to achieve 
g r c a i - 
er results 
with wi¬ 
der ex¬ 
perience 
and bet¬ 
ter orga¬ 
nisation. 



REMARKS 


It is felt that the 
membe.-ship of the- 
Panchayali Adalat 
hoLiici be roslrict- 
■!d to p.'joplc over 
10 years in age. 

In determining 
the National Ex¬ 
tension Blocks, 
Gram Panchayats 
liave been taken 
as the units, 10 
F\anchay:its in a 
compact area form¬ 
ing one Extension 
Biock. 

The future pat¬ 
tern of deccntral- 
i.sed Local Self- 
Government is the 
Anchal Shas.in with 
the e.slablishment 
of which District 
Boards will be 
abolished. The An¬ 
chal Shasans will 
have statutory con¬ 
trol in respect of 
certain matters, 
such as, manage¬ 
ment of markets, 
rest houses, .sara/s 
and other public 
institutions. The 
Gram Panchayat 
shall derive one- 
third of the local 
cos.s levied in the 
area from the An¬ 
chal Shasan. The 
Anchal Shasan Bill 
has been passed 
into law. 



CHAPTER XIV 


PUNJAB 


pUNJAB can well be called the cradle land of the Indian 
^ Panchayat institution. The incoming Aryans first settled in 
this very area and established the Village Panchayats. It is in 
Punjab again that the village communities lasted the longest. 
Manuscripts describing conditions under Panchayat Raj in a 200 
sq. mile area around Delhi, from the 4th Century to the middle of 
the 19th Century, were recently found in village Sorom in Muzaffar- 
nagar district.^ The Panchayats, according to the records, were 
responsible for local administration and enjoyed a wide degree of 
autonomy. Their powers were confirmed by successive emperors 
regardless of dynasty. The Panchayats in return undertook to 
pay taxes and raise militia in times of war. Indeed, in the studies 
of village communities by early British officers, Punjab villages 
feature again and again. Douie has the following to say about 
the village communities of Punjab : 

“The affairs of the brotherhood were formerly managed by an 
informal village council or Panchayat. But this body was too 
numerous and loosely constructed to fittingly represent the com¬ 
munity in its dealing with Government officials. A few of its 
leading members were, therefore, selected as headmen or lambardars, 
and the appointment of headmen naturally came to be confined td 
particular families. From a revenue point of view, the most im¬ 
portant function of the headman is to collect the revenue from the 
co-parceners and pay it into the treasury. The special position 
assigned to the lambardars and the action of our courts stripped the 
Panchayat of its influence, and practically it has ceased to exist. 
The administration of the malba, or fund out of which the common 
expenses of the brotherhood are met, is usually left in the hands 
of headmen, but it is generally recognised that each member of 
the proprietary body has a right to demand an account of its 
expenditure.”^ 

1 This valuable discovery has been made by Shri Jagdeo Singh Shastri, a Delhi 
research scholar. He says that the manuscripts were written in Hindi, Urdu. 
Arabic and Persian and were preserved by Chaudhry Kabul Singh of Village Sorom. 
One of the manuscripts mentioned the sending of local instructors to train the armies 
of Shivaji in guerilla warfare. It is stated in another place that Aurangzeb exempted 
Panchayats around Delhi from payment of Jazia (tax on non-Muslims). Mr. Shastri 
says that a study of the manuscripts reveals that in the earlier days there was 
no rigid caste system and inter-caste marriages were prevalent. Even sweepers 
and washermen used to act as Panchayat Chiefs. See Our Punjab (Monthly pubU^e4 
by Director, Public Relations, Punjab) Vol. 6, No. 6. June 1953. 

Z Sir James M* Poyie : Settlement Manual, Op. cit., p. > S3. 
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The Punjab Village 

The State of Punjab of the Indian Union as constituted today 
is only a small part of the old and historic Punjab Province which 
in 1941 had a population of 2,84,18,918, living in 35,256 villages 
and 202 towns in 29 districts. After Partition, the present Punjab 
State has 13 districts and 54 tehsils. Its area is 37,378 square 
miles. Its population according to the 1951 Census was 1,26,41,205, 
living in 130 towns and 15,147 villages. Of this total population, 
1,01,40,273 or 81.0 per cent was rural and 24,00,932 or 19.0 per 
cent urban. 

In the Punjab, as in other North Indian States, a village has 
a central or main abadi (i.e. habitation), a continuous and compact 
collection of houses, conspicuous by a number of pucca (i.e. brick) 
houses wherein reside its inhabitants. There may be scattered 
houses in the fields used sometimes as residence, but normally 
made use of during busy agricultural seasons. In addition to the 
old and main abadi, there may be smaller abadies used by some 
families as their exclusive or additional residences. In hilly areas, 
as the cultivation is scattered, formation of large hamlets does not 
arise. For purposes of enumeration in the 1951 Census, a village 
has been defined to mean any area (a) for which a separate record 
of rights exists, or (b) which has been separately assessed to land 
revenue or would- have been so assessed if the land revenue had 
not been released,, compounded for or redeemed,, or Xc)...which, thb 
State Government, by general rule or special orders, declare to- 
be ah estate. The average population per village has beeii 
estimated at 988.7, the average area 1280.4 acres and the average 
density of population per square mile 494.2. 

The Livelihood Pattern 

In the Punjab, out of each 10,000 population in rural areas, 
7,737 are engaged in agriculture. Out of these, 4,671 belong to 
Livelihood Category One, that is, cultivators of land wholly or mainly 
owned and their dependents. Cultivators of land wholly of 
mainly unowned arid dependents (Category Tyro) jiumbef. l,QOS, 
Agricultural labottrefs and dependents (Category .Three) nCfmber 
922, and.non-cultivating owners constitute 239. The’noriTagricuh 
tural classes in the rural areas number 2,263. Thus in the Punjab 
countryside, 77 per cent of the population belong to agricultural 
classes and 23 per cent to non-agricultural classes. 

Out of 13 districts in the State, Simla and Kangra belong to 
the Natural Division, called the Himalayan Punjab Division. Simla 
has no rural area. In Kangra, 95 per cent population is rural out 
of which 89 per . cent i« constituted by ajpdcultural classes and U 
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per cent only by non-agricullural classes. Out of this 89 per cent 
of agricultural classes, 75 per cent belong to Livelihood Category 
One, 10 per cent to Category Two, and bare 2 per cent each to 
Category Three and Four. 

The remaining 11 districts fall in what is called the Punjab 
Plains Division. The Division as a whole has 77 per cent agri¬ 
cultural classes as against 23 per cent non-agricultural. The former 
are divided thus in accoi’dance with livelihood classes: Category 
1—44 per cent; Category 11—^20 per cent; Category III—10 per 
cent; Category IV—3 per cent. In other words, the agricultural 
tenants or crop-sharers constitute 20 per cent and the agricultural 
labourers 10 per cent of the rural population. 

The General Family Survey conducted by the Agricultural 
Labour Enquiry of the Ministry of Labour arrived at identical con¬ 
clusions. There were 5,074 families in the 29 villages selected for 
the enquiry. The total population of the sample villages was 
28,721. The following table^ gives the distribution of families by 
occupation : 

TABLE 51 


Family Occupation 

Total No. 

of fami¬ 
lies 

Total No. 
of persons 
in the 

families 

Average size 
of a family 

Agricultural landowncrship 

.. 2,237 

13,249 

5.92 

Agricultural tenancy 

868 

5,520 

6.36 

Agricultural labour : 

(a) with land 

83) 513 

463) 2,581 

5.58) 5.03 

(b) without land 

430) 

2,118) 

4.93) 

TOTAL AGRICULTURAL 

FAMILIES 

.. 3,618 

21,350 

5.9 

TOTAL NON-AGRICULTURAL 

FAMILIES 

to 

00 

7,312 

5.12 

No specific stable occupation 

28 

59 

2.11 

All families 

.. 5,074 

28,721 

5.66 


Of the total number of families, 3,618 or 71.3 were agricul¬ 
tural. Non-agricultural families comprised 28.1 per cent of the 
agricultural families, 2,237 or about 62 per cent were those of agri¬ 
cultural landowners, while agricultural workers’ families numbered 
only 573. 

Lower PercentaQe of Agriculturdi. labourers 

It thus follows that Punjab has a-jlpwer. percentage pf.i;?igr^^ 
culttiral'labourers •than mdat'6ther States. The reason fior the 

I .Rural Man-power and Occupational Structure^ Op, cit., p. 142. 
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low return may be the prevalence in wide tracts of the State of the 
system of Sanjhi, whereunder the agricultural owners employ per¬ 
sons to cultivate their farms on a crop-share basis. This Sanihi 
of the Punjab, indeed, has a peculiar position, somewhere between 
a full-fledged crop-shai’er and agricultural wage-earner. The 
Punjab Census Report,^ which in other respects also is highly un¬ 
satisfactory and uninformative as compared to the Reports of other 
States we have covered, has hardly anything to say on the subject, 
and we are not aware as to how the Sanjhis have been placed 
in Census enumeration. 

Size Of Landholdings 

Nor is a clear picture available of the distribution of land- 
holdings in the Punjab according to size. The Census of Land- 
holdings undertaken under instructions of the Land Reforms Divi¬ 
sion of the National Planning Commission was restricted to hold¬ 
ings of 10 aci’es and above. Accoi'ding to this I ..and Census classify¬ 
ing holdings according to area owned (in ordinary acres as distinct 
from standard acres), the total number of holdings above 10 acres 
was 3,51,230, which compri.sed an area of 89,50,742 acres, out of 
which 26,42,849 acres were leased. Out of this leased area, 6,57,406 
acres were on cash rents and 19,85,443 acres on kind rents. 

According to figures given in the Punjab State Assembly in 
March 1948, 65.2 per cent owned less than 5 acres of land, 83.3 
per cent less than 10 acres, and 90.5 per cent le.ss than 15 acres. 
According to an estimate of the Punjab Government supplied in 
1952,2 20,04,371 owners, that is 80 per cent of the total, had hold¬ 
ings of 10 acres or less. Out of these 14,18,221 had holdings of 
5 acres and less. As against this, 11,685 owners, that is about 
0.45 per cent of the total had holdings of 100 acres and above. 

The General Family Survey of the Union Labour Ministry, 
however, gives a different picture. Table 52 3 (pp_ 368-369) gives 
the size distribution of cultivators’ holdings according to the cate¬ 
gories of families. 

Tke Maldistribution Of Land 

It follows that out of 2,686 holdings, 1,712 or about 64 per 
cent were held by owners, while agricultural tenants occupied 29 
per cent of the total. Furthermore, the total area held by the 
owners was greater than that held by tenants. The average size 

1 Census of India, 1951, Vol. VllI, Punjab. Pepsu. Himachal Pradesh, BUaspur, 

Delhi, Part lA-Report, by Lakshmi Chandra Vashishtha, Simla, 1953. 

2 See author’s Land Reforms in India, Second Edition, 1955, published by All India 

Congress Committee: Table on p. 166. 

3 Rural Man-Power and Occupational Structure, Op. cit., p. 149. 
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TABLE 



H 

O L D £ R’S 

F A 

M 1 L Y 

Size of holdings 

Agricultural 

Agricultural 



owners 

tenants 


No. 

Area 

No. 

Airea 



(acres) 


(acres) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Under 1 acre 

.. 31 

17.60 

19 

11.5 

1 acre and under 2.5 acres 

.. 88 

148.88 

69 

110.75 

2.5 acres and under 5 acres 

.. 190 

694.2 

102 

369.15 

5 acres and under 7.5 acres 

.. 228 

1,378.25 

114 

694.93 

7.5 acres and under 10 acres 

.. 217 

1,841.54 

109 

934.13 

10 acres and under 25 acres 

.. 770 

11,769.30 

330 

4,997.81 

25 acres and under 50 acres 

.. 167 

5,325.77 

37 

1,159.58 

50 acres and under 100 acres 

.. 18 

1,059.00 

2 

105.0 

100 acres and above 

.. 3 

368.70 

nil 

nil 

Total 

1,712 

22,614.21 

782 

8,382.95 

Average size of holding 


13.21 

•• 

10.72 


of a holding in the case of owners was 13.21 acres, while for tenants, 
agricultural workers and non-agricultural families it was 10.72, 4.0 
and 4.11 acres, respectively. Taking all the families together, the 
average size of a holding was 11.83 acres. Only 3 holdings were 
more than 100 acres in area, while 23.5 per cent, accounting for 
only 4.8 per cent of the total area, were below 5 acres. Agricul¬ 
tural workers’ families had 71. holdings of which 50, or 70.4 per 
cent were below 5 acres. 

Of the total of 2,686 holdings, 1,124 or 41.9 per cent were be¬ 
tween 10 and below 25 acres, 12.51 per cent between 7.5 and below 
10 acres, and 13.55 per cent between 5 and below 7.5 acres. The first 
category accounted for 53.8 per cent of the total area. 632 hold¬ 
ings, constituting 23.53 per cent of the total number of holdings, 
were below 5 acres and comprised of 1,510.12 acres, that is a bare 
4.75 per cent of the total holdings area. 

Caste Composition Of Village Population 

The maldistribution of land is apparent, though the situation 
obviously is not as bad as in other States. The General Family 
Survey gives the following account of caste composition of the 
families in the surveyed villages.^ Of 5,074 families, 1,086 belonged 


1 Ibid, p. 142. 
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0 C C U P A 
Agricultural 

workers 

No. Area 

(acres) 

T I O N 
Non-Agricul¬ 
turists 

No. Area 

(acres) 

Total num¬ 
ber of holdings 

Ai ea 

(acres) 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

27 

11.55 

45 

13.67 

122 (4.54) 

54.32 (0.17) 

15 

21.25 

26 

42.90 

198 (7.37) 

323.75 (1.02) 

8 

29.15 

12 

38.55 

312(11.62) 

1,132.05 (3.56) 

6 

34.25 

16 

94.15 

364(13.55) 

2,201.58 (6.93) 

5 

43,25 

5 

40.90 

336(12.51) 

2,859.82 (9.00) 

9 

114.80 

15 

200.20 

1,124(41.85) 

17,082.11(53.80.) 

1 

30.00 

2 

67.00 

207 (7.71) 

6,582.45(20.72) 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

20 (0.74) 

1,164.0 (3.66) 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

3 (0.11) 

368.7 (1.16) 

71 

284.25 

121 

491.37 

2,686(100.00) 

31,768.78(100.00) 

•• 

4.00 

•• 

4.11 

•• 

11.83 

Note:—Figures within brackets denote percentages. 


to the Brahmin, Kshatriya and Vaishya communities, 9GS to 
scheduled castes and tribes, and 63 to tribal, aboriginal and back¬ 
ward classes; the miscellaneous group consisting of Sikhs, etc., 
accounted for 2,956 families. Most of the families (82 per cent) 
engaged in agricultural labour belonged to scheduled castes and 
tribes; 12 per cent were Sikhs and 5 per cent were Brahmins and 
Kshatriyas taken together. Amongst owners, 79 per cent were 
Sikhs, Brahmins and ‘others’; Kshatriyas and Vaishyas accounted 
for 18.5 and 1 per cent respectively. Tenants were drawn ntostly 
from the Sikhs or scheduled castes and tribes. Most of the families 
cultivating the land were owners, there being only 868 tenant 
families as against 2,237 owner families. It follows that in the 
Punjab, as elsewhere, the property differences tend to coincide with 
caste differences, the so-called “upper” castes being mostly owners, 
and the so-called “lower” castes mostly constituting the labouring 
classes. The General Village Survey^ found that in some cases, 
workers who were indebted to their employers “were forced to 
work for inadequate remuneration.” The Survey found that in 
villages of Kangra district, landlords enjoyed the privilege of free 
service from workers in return for the grant of small plots of land 
as house sites, though this custom was dying out. 

1. 1# Vol. I, Op, pit., p. IBB 
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The Panchayat Act Of 1912 

The earliest legislation on Panchayats in the State was the 
Punjab Panchayat Act of 1912, which was followed by another Act 
in 1921-22. These enactments of the British were intended more 
for propaganda than for solid work, and they utterly failed in 
establishing Panchayats to any extent or creating response among 
the villagers. The Panchayats which were formed existed merely 
on paper because they had no effective powers. Nor could the 
Panches inspire confidence or respect in the people because only 
those persons could find a place in the Panchayats who had in¬ 
gratiated themselves with the authorities. No agency was created 
to help in the organisation of the Panchayats, and the District 
Collectors had complete control over them. Their practice was to 
select certain persons for the Panchayats who were deemed fit 
according to the opinion of the Zaildars and Snfaidposhes. The 
judicial powers of the Panchayats w’as also nominal. They could not 
entertain civil suits of more than Rs. 50 value, and in a criminal 
case they could not impose more than Rs. 25 as fine. .Judicial fees and 
fines were the only sources of their income. The income used 
to be hardly enough to purchase Panchayat stationery, or at the 
most, for distribution of quinine in the malaria season. Consequ¬ 
ently no effective measures resulted for improving sanitation and 
promotion of any other welfare activity. 

The Panchayat Act Of 1939 

Another Panchayat Act was put on the statute book in 1939 
by the IJnionLst Ministry. It superseded the earlier Acts and con¬ 
ferred, among others, wide judicial powers, both civil and criminal, 
on the Panchayats. As many as 3fi sections of the Indian Penal 
Code ranging from section 202 to 510 were included in the schedule 
of the Panchayat Act, which prescribed the legal authority of the 
Panchayats. Efforts were also made to improve the financial 
resources of Panchayats through Goveriunent grants equal to the 
judicial fees and fines credited by the Panchayats to the Govern¬ 
ment treasury. Panchayats were also allowed to levy taxes in 
their respective areas with the previous sanction of the Govern¬ 
ment. The Goven.ment awarded grant-in-aid to a Panchayat 
equal to the amount of tax collected by it. Panchayat funds were 
also augmented through voluntary contributions. The amounts 
thus collected were utilised by the Panchayats to provide new 
librai ies, repair school buildings and otherwise help in the welfare of 
the village. A separate Panchayat Department was created to look 
after Panchayats. 

The 1939 Act did result in considerable advance in the organiza¬ 
tion of Panchayats jp undivided Punjab where, it is clear, Village 
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Panchayats developed more than an 3 rwhere else in pre-Independ¬ 
ence days. There were 733 Panchayats working at the end of 1930. 
This number rose to 1,489 at the end of 1939. After Partition of 
Punjab in August 1947, a total of 4,414 Panchayats came to the 
share of East Punjab out of which 3,700 were functioning. Gov¬ 
ernment efforts during the first two years after Independence were 
directed towards reorganising and improving the efficiency of exist¬ 
ing Panchayats. By March 1951, the number of notified Panchayats 
had increased to 6,000 of which nearly 4,600 were functioning. 
About 900 Panchayats were concentrating on improving village 
lanes and streets. More than 3,000 Panchayats were helping in 
manure-pitting and healthy disposal of village refuse. About 800 
Panchayats had educational institutions of their own and were 
equipped with libraries; 122 had medical dispensaries or first-aid 
centres; 63 had radio sets; about 1,200 Panchayats were assisting 
in the Gi’ow More Food Campaign by digging wells.* 

After Partition 

The Partition of the Punjab was an unprecedented upheaval 
and gave a rude shock to all settled life, and the Panchayats suffered 
equally. The unending flow of refugees from West Pakistan 
created unprecedented problems before the State Government and 
top priority had to be given to the resettlement of these unhappy 
countrymen of ours. In spite of this, even in early post-Partition 
years, the State Government gave its attention to the question of 
Village Panchayats. As early as January 1950, a bill to replace 
the existing Panchayat Act with a view to vitalise the Panchayats 
of the State was drafted. The main changes contemplated were 
establishment of a Panchayat in each village instead of in selected 
villages and also to enlarge their municipal and judicial functions.^ 
Shri Prithvi Singh Azad, then Local Self-Government Minister of 
the State, told the Rohtak District Panchayat Union on February 
4, 1950, that “Panchayat Raj, the conception of real Swaraj of 
Mahatma Gandhi, is for the advancement of village life and not for 
creating unnece.ssary disputes, as are being done now by some 
Panchayats. In our social system we have been always looking 
upon Panchayats as the incarnation of God himself.”^ In March 
1950, the new Bill was published in the official Gazette for elicit¬ 
ing public opinion. The object of the Bill was to reorganise the 
Village Panchayats in order to make them fully representative of 
the village communities and full-fledged autonomous units of self- 
government. The Bill proposed the creation of two bodies—the 
Gaon Sabha and the Gaon Panchayat, the first a representative 

1 See Punjab on the March : Towards Better Villages, issued by Public Relations 
Department. Punjab. March 1951, p. 5. 

2 Tribune, 15.1/50. 

3 Tribune, 6-2-’50. 
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body composed of adult men and women in every village with a 
population of 500 or more, the smaller villages being grouped 
together for the purpose of forming a Gaon Sabha, and the second 
an executive committee consisting of a Sarpanch, a Naib Sarpanch, 
and five to nine Panches. The Bill was welcomed in the State. 
The Tribune (9.3’50) wrote : “The provisions relating to the com¬ 
position of the Panchayats mark a great improvement over the 

existing system.The scope of the administrative functions and 

the duties of the Panchayats have been considerably enlarged under 
the Bill.” 

The Panchayat Act Of 1952 

Certain developments, however, necessitated President’s rule 
over Punjab and then came the General Elections of 1951-52. and 
so this Bill could not be enacted. The new Congress Ministry, 
which look office after the General Elections, had at its head Shri 
Bhimsen Sachar, noted for his strong advocacy of Panchayats. A 
new Panchayat Bill was drafted and presented to the State 
Assembly, which referred it to a Joint Select Committee. This 
Joint Select Committee Report was presented to the State Assembly 
by the then Local Self-Government Minister of the State, Shri 
Sri Ram Sharma, on November 21, 1952. The Bill was passed by 
the State Assembly in December 1952. The main provisions of the 
Punjab Gram Panchayat Act are described below. 

Constitution Of Panchayats 

Every village or group of villages with a population of 500 or 
more shall have one or more Gram Panchayat(s). This limit may 
be relaxed in suitable cases. 

Each Gram Panchayat will consist of 5 to 9 members. The 
Panches will be elected by adult universal franchise by direct vote, 
and the prescribed number of candidates securing the highest 
number of valid votes will be con.sidered to have been elected. 
E\'ery voter for the Assembly will be automatically a Panchayat 
elector. 

Seats have been reserved for the Scheduled Castes for a period 
of 10 years from the January 26, 1950, when the Constitution of 
India came into force. Where the population of the scheduled 
ca.stes is not less than 10 per cent of the total population and no 
member of scheduled castes is among the fir.st five, the scheduled 
caste candidate securing the highest number of votes amongst such 
candidates will be automatically the fifth Panch. If the number 
of members of a Panchayat is more than 6, two scheduled castg 
candidates securing the highest number of votes will be considered 
to have been elected. 
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The Panches will elect the Sarpanch from amongst themselves 
and they will hold office for three years. The Panchayat may 
remove the Sarpanch by a motion of no-confidence passed by at 
least 2|3rds of the Panches. No such motion can be sponsored 
without the previous permission of the Director of Panchayats. 
This provision is meant to eliminate frivolous and vexatious motions 
of no-confidence engineered for ulterior motives. 

Members are liable for the loss, waste or mis-application of 
money and properties of the Panchayat when such loss, etc., is a 
result of their neglect or mis-conduct. The. Assistant Director of 
Panchayats is competent to accept their resignation. They may 
be removed by Government on specified grounds. The Director 
may suspend them on such grounds or during the course of an 
enquiry. Removal entails disqualification for re-election for a 
period up to five years. 

Panchayat Functions 

The obligatory and discretionary functions of the Panchayats 
and their administrative powers are as follows : 

(a) The Panchayats can make arrangements in respect of the 
following matters, including all subsidiary w'orks and buildings 
connected therewith ; 

(i) any public place including its sanitation and drains; 

(ii) wells, water pumps, baolies, springs, ponds and tanks 
for the supply of water for drinking, washing and 
bathing; 

(iii) burial and cremation grounds; 

(iv) lighting of public places; 

(v) buildings for the accommodation of travellers; 

(vi) ponds for animals; 

(vii) the relief of the poor; 

(viii) public health and sanitation; 

(ix) organisation and celebration of public festivals; 

(x) improvement of the breeds of animals used for agri¬ 
cultural or domestic purposes; 

(xi) public gardens, play grounds, establishment and main¬ 
tenance of recreation parks, organisation of games and 
sports, supply of sports material and holding of tourna¬ 
ments; 

(xii) the development of agriculture and village industries 
and the destruction of weeds and pests; 

(xiii) starting and maintaining a grain fund for the culti¬ 
vators and lending them seed for sowing purposes on 
such conditions as the Panchayat may approve; 
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(xix) the construction, repair and maintenance of public 
places and buildings of public utility; 

(xv) allotment of places for preparation and conservation of 
manure; 

(xvi) construction and maintenance of culverts and bridges; 
(xvii) laying out of neu roads and pathways and the main¬ 
tenance of existing ones. 

(b) A G.ram Panchayat may also maintain and manage mater¬ 
nity and child welfare centres, provide for medical relief and first 
aid, promote agricultural credit, establish first aid centres for 
animals and arrange relief against famine or other calamity. 

(c) The I’anchayats have powers to order removal of encroach¬ 
ments and nuisances. 

(d) The Panchayats can issue general orders regulating : 

(i) use of water of a well or pond; 

(ii) steeping of hemp in ponds; 

(iii) dyeing or tanning of skins; 

(iv) excavation of earth or stone; 

(v) establishing brick kilns, charcoal kilns and pottery 
kilns, etc. 

(e) Gram Panchayats can impose a fine on any person who 
violates their orders. This fine may extend to twenty-five rupees. 
For a continuing breach of their orders the Panchayats may impose 
a fine which extends to one rupee for every day after the first 
breach of orders. The recurring fine may not exceed Ils. 500. 

(f) The Panchayats have the power to make enquiries into 
the misconduct of petty officials like constables, patwaris, peons, 
bailiffs, etc., and to make reports to the superior officer to whom 
it may concern or to the Deputy Commissioner. 

,(g) The Panchayats can require a patwari or chaukidar to 
perform his duty and if he fails to do so, can report against him 
to his superior officer or to the Deputy Commissioner. 

(h) The Panchayats can introduce prohibition in their juris¬ 
diction. 

(i) A Panchayat can make bye-laws consistent with the Gram 
Panchayat Act, 1952, and its Amendments, and can impose fines 
for the breach of these bye-laws. The bye-laws have to be con¬ 
firmed by the Director of Panchayats. 

(j) The Sarpanch or a duly authorised Panch of a Panchayat 
may enter any building or land and inspect it for a work authorised 
by the Panchayat. 

(k) The Panchayat can acquire land through the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner for public works. * 
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(l) A number of Panchayats can combine to help in establish¬ 
ing a school, a hospital or an Ayurvedic and Unani dispensary. 

(m) The Panchayats are authorised to appoint such servants 
as are considered necessary and to pay them remuneration out of 
the Gram Fund. 

Judicial Aspect Of Panchayats 

Every Gram Panchayat is given civil, criminal and judicial 
functions. Government have power to confer enhanced powers 
bn the elected representatives of a group of Panchayats. In this 
case the Panchayats concerned will elect five Adalati Panches front 
amongst themselves by direct voting. The Adalati Panches, will 
constitute the Adalati Panchayat. Enhanced criminal and civil 
powers may also be conferred by the State Government on selected 
.Panchayats. 

The District Judge in respect of civil suits and the Collector 
in respect of revenue suits and the District Magistrates as regards 
criminal cases may set aside or modify the orders of a Panchayat 
or direct a re-trial in case of failure of justice. 

A Panchayat may in a criminal case impose a fine upto Rs. 100, 
or if given enhanced powers, upto Rs. 200 or double the value of 
the damage or loss involved. In civil jurisdiction, the maximum 
monetary limitation is Rs. 500 for Panchayats with enhanced 
jurisdiction and Rs. 200 for others. 

Legal practitioners are debarred from pleading before a 
Panchayat in judicial proceedings. 

The judicial procedure is kept simple and attempt has been 
made to avoid technicalities and complications keeping in view the 
fact that justice is to be administered by villagers with no judicial 
training. 

Sources Of Revenue 

The main sources of revenue are: 

(a) grants-in-aid from Government for sanitation, education, 
: etc. 

(b) 10 per cent of the land revenue paid by the Gram 
Panchayat area: 

(c) taxes; and 

, (d) income from common land, fees, fines and forfeitures. 

There are two kinds of taxes: (i) compulsory, e.g., house tax; 
(ii) optional. Every Panchayat will have to impose a specified com¬ 
pulsory tax subject to the maximum rates laid down by Govern;' 
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ment. It may levy any other tax which the State Legislature has 
power to levy in the State but with the previous sanction of Gov¬ 
ernment. It will also have power to borrow with the sanction of 
Government. 

A Gram Panchayat may, with the previous permission of the 
Director, impose a .special tax on the adult males for the construc¬ 
tion of any public work of general “ utility. It may, however, 
exempt any man from payment of this special tax in lieu of com¬ 
munity service. In an emergency, manual labour for public pur¬ 
poses may be compulsorily introduced without payment. 

Control And Co-ordination 

It is intended to have a pyramid of local authorities in niral 
areas organically liaised with one another. At the base of the 
pyramid there will be Gram Panchayat Unions consisting of all 
Sarpanches of the Gram Panchayats within the Thana. The duty 
of the Unions will be to advise the Gram Panchayats in the per¬ 
formance of administrative duties. 

To maintain liaison between the Gram Panchayat and villagers, 
every Gram Pancihayat is bound to hold general meetings of the 
voters twice a year in which the report of the’workirig of the Gram 
Panchayat will be presented and the future programme for the 
development of the village formulated. Each village community 
will thus be a miniature republic. 

A Direc;torate of Panchayats with a large regional staff will 
be re.sponsiblc for general direction, control and supervision of 
Gram Panchayats. Dep\ity Commis.sioners and the State Govern¬ 
ment have also powers of control which are commonly provided 
for in all local government laws. The Deputy Commissioner may 
inspect record.s, properties, etc., of the Gram Panchayat, suspend 
any action, and provide for the performance of an administrative 
duty in case of default of a Panchayat. 

An order of the Deputy Commissioner suspending executive 
action of the Panchayat is subject to confirmation, modification or 
rescission of Director. Government have power to call for pro¬ 
ceedings and to make rules. 

The Rrst Pandiayat Elections 

The first general elections to nearly 9,000 village republics in 
the Punjab, covering 16,45.5 revenue villages were completed in 
mid-1953, and the Village Panchayats began functioning from 
August the same year. Reporting on the elections the cor- 
of ..f»njesteeni§d^ daily sai4l; ..“The difftiified and^ peace- 
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ful conduct of the villagers during the elections is a good omen 
which promises a bright era of Panchayat Raj in this border State." 
Nearly 50 per cent of the Panches were elected unopposed in many 
of the districts. The voting percentage was high, about 80 to 85 
per cent on an average, as against 60 to 70 per cent in the 1951-52 
General Elections. Women voters took interest in the elections 
beyond all expectations though the number of women candidates 
was meagre. In some cases, however, as for example in Ambala 
district, they defeated their men rivals with a thumping majority. 
The Harijans, besides securing the reserved seats, were successful 
in capturing a number of general seats.^ According to the Stales- 

man Correspondent, “the Communists.were a dismal failure 

in the rural areas and made no impression on the villagers with 
their promises to provide each with a buffalo and a piece of land." 
The Congress refrained from the elections on a Party basis, but 
40 to 55 per cent of the successful candidates were Congre.ssmeh. 
The Akalis and Communists accounted for less than 10 per cent 
of the total votes polled. 

The total expenditure in running the elections amounted to 
the very low figure of Rs. 1 lakh, whereas the Government had 
expected to spend Rs. 15 to 20 lakhs. Much economy was effected 
by the simplicity of voting procedure and by cutting down formali¬ 
ties over nominations. There was no paraphernalia of Government- 
made ballot boxes which had to be carried during the General Elec¬ 
tions to all parts of the State, involving loss on transport, volumin¬ 
ous clerical work and much expenditure, officially estimated to be 
more than 3 crores. Empty ghee tins were used as bahot boxes. 

On August 10, 1953, administering oath of office to newly 
elected Panches' at Rohtak, Shri Bhimsen Sachar, then State’s 
Chief Minister, said “The objective of the Punjab Government 
is to establish real Swaraj in villages. There is fundamental 
difference between the reign of British Government which aimed 
at exploitation of the people and the present democratic set-up 
which exists for the welfare of the masses.” He added : “After 
wrenching power from foreigners, the Congress has passed oh its 
authority to the masses and the establishment of Gram Panchayate 
Under the new Act aims at entrusting the people with full control 
to manage their local affairs. Panches under the new Act have 
been given great authority and responsibility—^they have been given 
judicial, administrative and financial powers. It now rests with 
them to justify the trust reposed in them by the Government and 
the people.” Shri Sachar told the Panches that all possible en- 

1 According to the annual review of the State Panchayat Department for 19S3-54. 

. out of total of 50,818 • Panchayat members in the State, 9,086 are Harijans 
(Hindustan Times, 18.0.’54). 

I TrtfeUMt IM.'SS. •’ 
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couragement would be given to those whose work was creditable, 
but warned that “Panchayats which failed to function satisfactorily 
and mismanaged their affairs would be penalised.” 

Undesirable elements apparently did get elected. Shri D. D. 
Kapila, Director of Punjab Panchayats, told a correspondent ^ at 
Chandigarh on June 14, 1954, that 40 per cent of the total 60,000 
Panches in over 9,000 Panchayats in the State were “undesirable.” 
About 100 Panches were of doubtful character. He further dis¬ 
closed that “undesirable” Panches shall be either reformed or 
removed in the interest of a healthy atmosphere in the villages. 
He stated that he had till then removed nearly 200 Panches for 
anti-national activities, like exhorting people not to contribute to 
the National Savings Campaign, getting drunk or mis-appropria- 
tion of Panchayat funds or harbouring bad characters. 

Review Of Panchayat Work: Encouraging Progress 

Very rightly the annual review of the Punjab Panchayat 
Department for 1953-54 said : “Despite feuds and factions, the co¬ 
operative spirit in which most of the Panchayats in Punjab are 
working for the welfare of the people is heartening.” Panchayats 
have done creditable work in all spheres during the First Plan 
period. A total sum of Rs. 172.80 was raised by the Panchayats 
from their own sources, including voluntary contribution and taxes 
during this period.* Special tax under Section 87 of the Punjab 
Gram Panchayat Act to be paid in the form of compulsory labour 
or cash for carrying out special work was enforced in a large 
number of cases, particularly for destruction of locusts, construc¬ 
tion of bunds against floods, etc. During the Plan period, the 
Panchayats expended a total sum of Rs. 167 lakhs from their own 
funds on works of sanitation, development, including street pave¬ 
ments, drains, village roads, culverts, etc., and for libraries against 
a total Government grant of Rs. 90.13 lakhs for such work. 

Panchayats in Punjab have, in fact, set an excellent example 
of self-help and co-operation in fostering constructive activity 
within their jurisdiction. Besides the activities enumerated, above, 
they have repaired and constructed Panchayatgha.rs, dispensaries, 
first aid centx*es, children’s parks and recreation centres. Pan¬ 
chayats in the Punjab have shown special interest in the matter 
of education. This enthusiasm is indicated by the fact that in. a 
single month, Panchayats in Kaithal Tehsil collected Rs. 86,000 
for school buildings and their equipment. In Nikodar, they raised 
Rs. 5,000 for a high school.* In pursuance of the Government’s 

1 Bladufthan Steadard (X>elbi cdltloa) \ 

2 Vide article by S. N. Vasudev, Director of Panchayatg, Ptmiab, In Tribune, dated 

16.10/55. 

2 Statainap (X>eUii edition) 15 8/04 
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decision to have a primary school in each village, 400 new schools 
were opened by the Panchayats between October 1953 and March 
1954. On July 1, 1954, they were running 1,044 primary schools 
and progress has since been uniformly maintained. Apart from 
this, Panchayats collected more than Rs. 6 lakhs for construction 
of new school buildings, repair and extension of existing buildings 
and provision of furniture. In June 1954, the Government decided 
that new schools would be opened by the Education Department 
and the existing ones would be taken over from the Panchayats 
by October 1954. Now the Panchayats provide buildings and 
furnitures for the schools and drinking water facilities for students. 

Voluntary Contributions 

In 1951-52, Rs. 50 lakhs were raised by the Panchayats through 
voluntary contributions for sanitation and water supply schemes. 
Against this amount, the Government decided to give a grant of Rs. 
37i lakhs in five yearly instalments. Accordingly, Rs. 8 lakhs were 
provided during 1952-53, Rs. 7i lakhs in 1953-54 and another 
Rs. 7i lakhs during 1954-55. The first two instalments have been 
disbursed to the Panchayat staff. By the end of the financial year 
1953-54, works involving an expenditure of Rs. 14 lakhs were taken 
in hand by the Panchayats. Money was mainly spent for the pur¬ 
chase of cement and bricks, and labour was provided on a voluntary 
basis. 

• V.. , , , 

Judicial Work Of Panchayats 

In the judicial sphere, Panchayats have handled quite a large 
number of cases. Many protracted suits have been compromised 
through their efforts. The number of cases decided in 1953-54 is 
as follows : Criminal cases—instituted 12,095, decided 9,328, com¬ 
pounded 6,227, dismissed 1,550 and convicted 1,540; civil suits: 
instituted 11,087, decided 8,484, compromised 5,587, dismissed 1,239 
and decreed 1,649. 

Panchayats used their good offices in effecting compromises 
between landowners and tenants in several districts. Many eject¬ 
ment notices were withdrawn as a result of their efforts. In 
Ferozepore, Panchayats were able to effect compromises in 5,000 
cases and in Gurdaspur in over 9,000 cases. 

In accordance with Section 19 of the Gram Panchayat Act, 
Panchayats are enjoined to arrange village patrol under the Village 
and Small Town Patrol Act. Most of the Panchayats have pro¬ 
vided the patrols. A proposal to place chowkidars directly under 
them is under the consideration of the Government and if this 
materialises it will st»’<ingthen their hands. 
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In Ferozepore and Karnal districts some Panchayats have 
adopted resolutions for stopping sale of liquor and removal of 
liquor shops from their jurisdiction. They are mobilizing public 
opinion in favour of prohibition. 

A drive was launched by the Panchayat Department in 1954 
for removal of untouchability from the rural areas. Five hundred 
and fifty-four Panchayats certified that untouchability has been 
removed. The district-wise break up was as follows : Hissar 67, 
Karnal 34, Ludhiana 43, Jullundur 157, Kangra 62 and Gurdaspur 
191. 

Panchayats played a significant role in popularising the 
National Plan Loan. According to the Punjab Panchayat Depart¬ 
ment review for 1953-54, ILs. 85,00,000 were contributed through 
their efforts. The maximum amount contributed by a Panchayat 
member was Rs. 76,000. 

The beneficial work done by the Panchayats is obvious. This 
advance has to be viewed in the background that for the first time 
in Junc-July 1953, the entire rural adult population of Punjab took 
part in a huge election to elect upwards of 50,000 representatives, 
a large number of whom were illiterate or were elected for the 
first time. It is not surprising, therefore, that some undesireable 
elements got in. The Panchayat Review for 1953-54 says : “There 
is ho denying the fact that a large number of undesireable Ranches 
have found their way to Panchayat.s as a result of elections. 
Naturally, they started obstructing the smooth working of Pan¬ 
chayats by opposing the imposition of the house tax, embezzling 
Panchayat funds, fostering indiscipline and abusing and assaidting 
lellow Ranches. It was decided to purge the Panchayats of such 
undesirable elements. Two hundred and eighty-one Ranches 
wei-e suspended. Out of them 22 have been reinstated on their 
tendering an apology and promise to reform themselves.” 

The Panchayat Department quickly reacted to the situation. 
Ten experienced Panchayat officers from the field staff, along with 
two permanent educational Panchayat Officers, were entrusted with 
the task of training the members. About 30 centres were opened 
at convenient places in each district and 41,733 members were 
imparted elementary training in Panchayat work within three 
months. The duration of training was two days for a batch. 

To assist members in the perfoimance of their duties and to 
guide them generally, the Government recommended the appoint¬ 
ment,of a secretary for a group of 10 to 12 Panchayats. Some of 
the Panchayats opposed the.se appointments on the ground that they 
had educated members. They were firmly told that a Secretary 
had hot only to attend to clerical work but also to maintain proper- 
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accounts, prepare copies of judgements and keep a record of docu¬ 
ments. As a result of the Government advice, about 90 per cent 
of the Panchayats have appointed secretaries. - 

ConchisioH 

The Punjab Panchayats can thus lay claim to very solid wof'k 
done, and the Punjab administration deserves credit for the atten¬ 
tion it has bestowed on fostering this movement. It would appear 
that the creation of intermediate units between the State and 
Village Panchayats for better coordination and results, as also some 
other schemes for better Panchayat development are engaging the 
attention of th^ Government. Punjab’s Development Minister, 
Sardar Pratap Singh Kairon (now Chief Minister), told a meeting 
at Sidhwan Bet in Ludhiana district towards the end of 1955 that 
“The State Government planned to have a Panchayat in every village. 
Under the scheme, the number of Panchayats in the State would 
rise from 9,000 to 16,000.”* A few months later, in February 1955, 
Shri Bhimsen Sachar, then State’s Chief Minister, told a Panchayat 
audience in the backward area of Naraingarh in Ambala district 
that the State Government was thinking of establishing an insti¬ 
tution to replace the District Boards in Punjab. The scheme, 
which envisaged the setting up of committees charged with the 
task of improving the lot of the rural population at tehsil level, 
would have members elected by Panchayats. Shri Sachar visu¬ 
alised that the proposed institution would have direct contact with 
the masses and wield more powers than the District Boards and 
would be able to solve the problems of the masses expeditiously. 
Ntr final shape, it would appear, has been given to the schemes of 
Panchayat reorganisation, but the matter is under discussion and 
formulation. 




I WadusteB Timei, 2.11.'S4. 
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TABULAR REPRESENTATION IV 

No. of Villages Leglslatioii Village Panchayats 

Number of -. . • — ■ - ■ ___ ■ .. .—-— 

Panchayats, etc. Lai^ Passed Amendment llow Constituted Powers in V. 

btanagement 

1. 16.455 (Reve-[ 1. The Pun- iT The Pun- 1. Based on Adult T. Primarily Ad^ 

nue Estates) jab Pancha- jab Gram Suffrage. minlstrative. 

Villages. yat Act, P a n c h a- 2. Punches arc 2. One of the du- 

2. All of them 1912. yat (Am> elected by direct ties is to arrange 


covered by 9,177 2. Punjab endment) 
Panchayats. Village Pan- Ordinance. 

3. A village with chayat Rules, 1953. 
a population of 1939 . 

500 or more has 3 . The Pun- 
a Panchayat. If jab Gram 
population of P a n c h a- 
any is less, it yat Act, 1952 
is grouped wltli 4 . The Gram 
the continguous P a n c h a- 
village or vil- yat Election 
lages so that Rules, 1953. 
the total popu¬ 
lation of all the 
villages so 
grouped is not 
less than 500, to 
be constituted 
as Panchayat. 


vote by all adults for sanitation, 
entered as voter other duties areif- 
on the electoral a) Lightning of 
rolls for the State public places. 
Legislative Assem- b) Relief to poor, 
bly in force for the c) Pounds for anl- 
time being. rnals. 

3. Vote by secret d) Public , and 
ballot. Area not playgrounds, etc. 
divided Into wards, e) Libraries, etc. 

4. No provision for O Development, of 
nomination of any village industries, 
part of Panchayat. E) Laying out new 

6. If Sarpanch roads, etc. . . 
or a sufficient No. h) It can make 
of Adalati Pan- general orders to 
ches are not elect- regulate or prohl- 
cd or casual va-? 

cancy not filled in water of a well or 
prescribed time ^ pond or estab- 
there is provision lislunent of brick 
for nomination, kilns within 830 

6. The No. of Pan- yds. of abadi, 

ches shall be from D Medical rules, 
five to nine. ®tc. 

7. One scheduled 3- V. P. can fine 

caste member for up to Rs. 25 for de* 
5 and 2 when more lying its rules, 
than 6 or 6. 4. By at least 2|3rd 

8. Sarpanch to be .ot votes of Pan* 

elected by mem- ches a Panchayat 
bers. can introduce pro¬ 

hibition. 
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PANCHAYAT INSTITUTION IN PUNJAB 

Gram Pianchayats* | Nyaya Panchayats ) Reports of Work 


Sources of - 

Revenue How Con- 

jstltuted 

1. Grants from The Gram 

Govt, and Local Pancha- 
Bodies. yats shall 

2. Fees and fines work as 

received under Nyaya or 
Govt. Panchayat Adalatl 
Act, 1952. Pancha- 

3. 10% of the Land yat also. 
Revenue paid by 
the Gram Pancha¬ 
yat Area to the 
Govt. 

4. Imposition of 
House Tax is ob¬ 
ligatory on Pan¬ 
chayat. It is felt 
Govt, may take 
steps to impose 
this tax. 

5. By the permis¬ 
sion of Director of 
Panchayats may 
impose special tax 
on the adult male 
members of area 
for construction of 
any public work 
of general utility. 

6 .. Panchayats with 
the previous sanc¬ 
tion of State legis¬ 
lature may levy 
another tax. 

7. Govt, gives Rs. 

10,000 every year 
as grant for the 
expansion of lib¬ 
raries in the Pan¬ 
chayats- 


Powers VUlage 

Panchayats 

Instead of P a n c h a- 
Nyaya Pan- yats have 
I c h a y a t s collected Rs. 

I Gram Pan- 50 lacs for 
chayats shall s a n i t a- 
W o r k and tion and de- 
lexercise posited Rs. 
judicial 1,28,735 to- 
powers. wards the 

1) Criminal Nation- 

and civil al Savings 
both. Drive. 

2) The pccu- 2) Pancha- 
niary limit yats have 
of jurisdic- o r g a n i b- 
tion is Rs. ed Young 
200 in res- F a r m e r’s 
pect of civil Clubs. 

suit. 3) Pancha- 

3) Can trj yats started 
some oilmen* 595 libra- 
ces under ries during 
IPC such as last year. 

323, 379, 411, 4) Have re- 
426 and 447, paired and 
etc., and of- constructed 
fences under as many as 
the Vaccina- 592 schools, 
tion Act, 

Cattle Tres¬ 
pass Act, 
etc. 

4) Can on 
c o n V 1 c- 
tion sentence 
the accused 
to a fine not 
exceed- 
ing Rs. 100. 


_ REMARKi 

Nyaya 

Panchayats 

Many works 1) The main 
of Public handicap is poor 
Health and finance. 

Utility were 2) 10% of Land 
executed. Revenue and 
Grow more Govt, help is 
Food Cam- inadequate, 
palgn was 3) But there is 
also taken much enthu- 
with great siasm amongst 
enthusiasm. the masses for 
In the field contributing in 
of Nyaya voluntary lab- 
have lessen- our, etc. 
ed burden on 4) Panchayats 
courts. can run com- 

Locust Des- imunity centres 
t r u c t i o n with a Library 
work was and reading 
a remark- room, 
able feature 6) Panchayats 
of Pancha- are proving 
yats in State, that they are 
really rural 
Municipalities. 











CHAPTER XV 


MADHYA PRADESH 


rpHE State of Madhya Pradesh as constituted today includes the 
old Central Provinces and Berar as well as the 14 integrated 
Chattisgarh States and the Bhopal Agency State of Makrai. Form¬ 
ing a large triangle midway between Bombay and West Bengal, 
with an area of 1,30,272 square miles, this State is the largest in 
area in the Indian Union. Situated in the centre of the Indian 
Peninsula it comprises a large portion of the broad belt of hills and 
plateau ebuntry which separates the Northern Plains from the 
Deccan. Compared in extent with other countries of the world, it is 
larger than the British Isles or Italy and a little smaller than Japan 
or Germany. 

Growing Pressure Of Population 

The population of Madhya Pradesh according to the 1951 
Census was 2,12,47,533 of which 28,77,339 or 13.54 per cent was 
urban and 1,83,70,194 or 86.46 per cent was rural. The State has 
22 districts. 111 tehsils, 142 towns and 48,444 villages. In 1941 
there were 19 districts in the State with a population of 1,96,31,615. 
Thus in the decade 1941-1951, the population increased by 8.2 per 
cent. This increase, apart from the natural increase by births, 
is also undoubtedly due to the merger of new territories in the old 
Central Provinces and Berar in 1948. In 1951 the population of 
the State, had doubled compared to the population returned by the 
1872 Census, as would be clear from the following table ^: 

TABLE 53 


Decade ending 

Persons 

Mean decennial 
growth-rate 

Density 

1872 

.. 1,07,96,004 

, . 

83 

1881 

.. 1,32,28,516 

20.3 

102 

1891 

.. 1,46,48,464 

10.2 

112 

1901 

.. 1,34,64,782 

-8.4 

103 

1911 

.. 1,58,63,697 

16.4 

122 

1921 

.. 1,57,96,282 

-0.4 

121 

1931 

.. 1,77,91,896 

11.9 

137 

1941 

.. 1,96,31,615 

9.8 

151 

1951 

.. 2,12,47,533 

7.9 

163 * 


1 CMisiu Of India. 1951, Vol. vn, Madhya Pradoah, Part 1-A Boport hp 3. D. 
KarawaUt and B. M. BaaatlM, p. 11. 
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Number Of Villages And Distribution Of Rural And 
Urban Population 

This great increase in population and its density has increased 
the pressure on land and has resulted in further impoverishment 
of this potentially rich industrial area. District-wise distribution 
of villages and the percentage distribution of rural and urban 
population in each district would be found in the following table ^: 

TABLE 54 


District 

Villages 

Percent¬ 
age of rural 
population to 
total i)opulation 

Percent¬ 
age of urban 
population to 
total population 

Nagpur 

.. 1.G67 

53.21 

46.79 

Ward ha 

930 

76.65 

23.35 

Chanda 

. . 2,494 

90.54 

9.46 

Chhindwara 

.. 3,474 

93.20 

6.80 

Betul 

.. 1,272 

92.53 

7.47 

Jabalpur 

.. 2,320 

71.42 

28.58 

Sagar 

.. 2,975 

83.18 

16.82 

Mandla 

.. 2,067 

97.40 

2.60 

Hoshangabad 

.. 2,390 

84.30 

15.70 

Nimar 

.. 1,058 

76.69 

23.31 

Raipur 

.. 3,770 

92.32 

7.68 

Bilaspur 

.. 3,372 

96.14 

3.86 

Durg 

.. 4,081 

94.71 

5.29 

Bastar 

.. 3,154 

97.95 

2.05 

Surguja 

.. 2,430 

97.41 

2.59 

Raigarh 

.. 2,329 

94.03 

5.97 

Bhandara 

.. 1,491 

91.42 

8.5S 

Balaghat 

.. 1,304 

95.04 

4.96 

Amravati 

.. 1,567 

72.56 

27.44 

Yeotmal 

.. 1,634 

88.01 

11.99 

Akola 

.. 1,477 

77.89 

22.11 

Buldana 

.. 1,188 

83.50 

16.50 


Madhya Pradesh Villages 

The Report of the Central Provinces Provincial Banking Enquiry 
Committee said the following about a mauza or village of the State: 
“The population of the village is concentrated in one common resi¬ 
dential site, known as the abadi in the Central Provinces and the 

1 SQurce: . -Stiitlsttqjal Outline of Madhya Pradesh, published by Direotor Economics 
and Prad^b; .Table 6^pn ^ ^ 
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gaothan in Berar. The site is usually near the water supply but 
on land sufficiently high to prevent monsoon floods.” And further: 
“The abadi or village site is often congested and when a village site 
is completely filled, or where for social reasons any class such as an 
untouchable caste is required to live apart, small hamlets are some¬ 
times formed, which may be situated at some distance from the 
main abadi.” For purposes of the Census, the village was defined 
as “the area, demarcated as a mauza for revenue purposes” and 
not treated as a town or city. Hamlets included in the area 
of a mauza were not treated as separate villages. The mauza 
or village was thus theoretically an administrative unit rather than 
a geographical entity, although in actual practice this made little 
difference. 

The overwhelming number of villages in Madhya Pradesh have 
less than 500 population. They number 37,339. Villages with a 
population between 500 and 1,000 number 8,149, tho.se between 1,000 
and 2,000 numbering 2,409. Thus a little more than 500 villages have 
a population of 2,000 and above. The large rural population of 
18.37 million souls living in 48,444 villages gives an average popula¬ 
tion of 379 persons per village. In 1941, the territory which now 
is Madhya Pradesh had 48,184 villages and the average population 
per village was 407. The average population per village according 
to the 1921 Census >vas 300. The Madhya Pradesh Census Report 
for 1951 has characterised villages with a population of 2,000 and 
above as ‘large,’ those between 500 and 2,000 ‘medium’ and those 
with 500 and less as ‘.small.’ The largest number of people (47.6 
per cent) reside in medium-sized villages, only about 9.4 per cent 
in large villages and about 43 per cent in small villages. About 1.5 
per cent of the population of the State lives in villages with popula¬ 
tion of over 5,000. Say Kerawalla and Banerjee : “Normally places 
with population of over 5,000 are regarded as towns, but these 
villages have not been so treated on account of their distinct rural 
characteristics.” In all there are 45 such villages in the State, and 
in 19 out of them the percentage of non-agricultural classes is 
greater than that of the agricultural classes. i 

Occupational Distribution Of Population 

The occupational distribution of the total population of Madhya 
Pradesh would be found in Table 55 (p. 387)*. 

The occupational pattern for the rural population reveals that 
85.4 per cent of the rural population of Madhya Pradesh belongs to 


1 Censiu ot lndl», last, Vol. VU, Madhya Pradesh, Part I-A, Op. cit., p. 70. 
9 SttttiOcal OatUna «f Mo^ya Pradeih. Op cit.. p. 4 . 
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TABLE 55 

Livelihood Categories Population Percentage 

(in OOO’s) 


Cultivators of land wholly or mainly 


owned 

, , 

10,519 

49.51 

Cultivators of land wholly or 
unowned 

mainly 

949 

4.47 

Cultivating labourers 

. . 

4,336 

20.41 

Non-cultivating owners and 
tural rent-receivers 

agricul- 

344 

1.61 

TOTAL AGRICULTURAL 


16,148 

76.00 

TOTAL NON-AGRICULTURAL 


5,099 

24.00 

GRAND TOTAL 


21,247 

100.00 


the agricultural classes and about 14.G per cent to the non-agricul- 
tural classes. The distribution of rural population among the agri¬ 
cultural classes is as follows: Class 1—56.0 per cent; Class II—5.0 
per cent; Class III—22.7 per cent; Class IV—1.7 per cent. The live¬ 
lihood pattern of the rural population in the Natural Divisions of 
the State is compared in the following table* giving the number of 
persons per 10,000 of rural population : 

TABLE 56 

Number per 10,000 of rural population in 
Livelihood Class 

Total 
Total non- 
Agricul- agricul- 

I II III IV tural tural 


Madhya Pradesh .. 

5,598 

499 

2,276 

171 

8,544 

1,456 

North-West Madhya 
Pradesh Division .. 

5,405 

508 

2,024 

214 

8,151 

1,849 

East Madhya Pradesh 
Division 

6,593 

331 

1,731 

109 

8,764 

1,236 

South-West Madhya 
Pradesh Division .. 

3,489 

833 

3,838 

266 

8,476 

1,524 


Thus, in East Madhya Pradesh Division, the largest number of 
people belong to Livelihood Category I, that is, cultivators of owned 
lands. In South-West Madhya Pradesh Division, the agricultural 
labourers (Category III) have a high figure. This is attributed to 
the preponderance of cotton cultivation in this tract, which requires 
a large labour force. 


State and 
Natural Division 


1 Census of India, 1951, Vol. VII, Madhya Pradesh, Part I-A, Report, Op. clt., p. 83. 
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The Livelihood Pattern Of Agricultural Gasses 

According to Subsidiary Table 4.1 in Part I-B of Madhya 
Pi’adesh Census Report, of the total agricultural classes, 65.14 per 
cent belong to Livelihood Class 1, 5.88 per cent to Livelihood Class II, 
26.85 per cent to Livelihood Class III and 2.13 per cent to Livelihood 
Class IV. The following table ^ gives the percentage distribution of 
agricultural classes in different Livelihood Classes in Madhya Pra¬ 
desh and the Natural Divisions : 

TABLE 57 


.State and 

Natural Division 

Percentage of all 
belonging to 

agricultural 

Livelihood 

classes 

Class 




I II 

III 

IV 

Madhya .Pradesh 


65.14 5.88 

26,85 

2.13 

North-West 

Madhya 

Pi'adesh 




Division 



66.19 6.30 

24.75 

2.76 

East M’adhy; 

a Pradesh 

Division 

75.24 3.77 

R).70 

1.29 

South-West 

Madhya 

Pradesh 




Division 

, , 


41.31 10.20 

45.11 

3.38 


Agricultural Holdings: Preponderance Of Uneconomic Units 

The high liercentage in Liveliliood Calegory I, that is, cultivators 
of land wholly oi* mainly owm.'d, as also the low ligure fur Category 
rv, that is, non-cultivating owners and agricultural rent-receivers, is 
due to the definition of ownership of land adopted -for Census 
eninnei’ation.- Ownership of land, however, does not necessaril}’’ 
signify a pros})ei’ous tenantry, as would be ai)parent from Table 58 
(p. 38:))'^ which gives agriciiitural holdings in Madhya Pradesh 
classified accui-ding to area ovvikkI. 

Tt follows that almost onc-fiflh of the holdings are less than 
1 acre, nearl}; 3S per cent are less than 2.5 acres, and holdings of 
5 acres and less niimticr 2(5,48,54*1 out of a total of 44,58,338 that 

1 Ibid. p. 127. 

« Kt rawrdla and Baiierjcc say : “It is lo b? reinembcTC-d Ihnt ownerr.hip of 

land lor purpn.Mes of Census includes such tenure.s as those of “Kaiyals” 
jn Kalyalvvari viMaj'cH and “occupancy lenan'.s’' in Llalguzari (*r other villages, 
'i'hc lerd of ownerslup is cxislenrc of a right which should be heritable, but may 
or may not bo tr.'vrsl'orr.ble. Therefore, all tenants, who hold such tenancy and 
who cullivale the Ir nd, would be regarded as owners of the land. Tt is on account 
of this dtdinition of ownership <>£ land that w'e find a large number of people 
under Livelihood Class I and comparatively few under Class IV. The Malguzars and 
zamifjdars really owned estates and not the lands in Ihe estates. Lam!;; in the 
esta'.es were always owned by tJic innumerable people of Live.lihood Class I" 
(Ibid, p. 52-53). 

3 Basc’d upon Census of I.and hoi dings conducted by the I and Reforms Dlvadou fft 
the Planning Commission. Published in A.I.C.C. KronoinJc Review, Vol. VIT, 
.No. 8-‘J, Whole No. 129-130, dated August 15, 1955, p. 123. 
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TABLE 58 


Grade for holding 
in acres 

No. of 
holdings 

Area owned 

(acres) 

Area given 
on lease 
(acres) 

Upto 1 
Exceeding 

But not 
exceeding 

9,02,841 

3,70,935 

30,368 

1 

2.50 

8,59,295 

14,70,663 

1,27,696 

2.50 

5.00 

8,86,408 

32,28,326 

2,98,645 

5.00 

7.50 

5,13,010 

31,46,534 

2,96,718 

7.50 

10.00 

3,29,166 

28,41,002 

2,74,418 

10.00 

12..50 

2,19,935 

24,0(),.3SG 

2,37,004 

12.50 

15.00 

1,65,864 

21,31,460 

2,10,074 

15.00 

17.50 

1,12,726 

18,23,083 

1,80,207 

17.50 

20.00 

84,949 

15,86,.508 

1,55,543 

20.00 

25.00 

1,14,098 

25,60,372 

2,53,797 

25.00 

30.00 

72,953 

19,94,825 

2,03,099 

30.00 

35.00 

48,233 

15,58,899 

1,62,8.52 

35.00 

40.00 

32,823 

12,31,991 

1,97,122 

40.00 

45.00 

23.955 

10,15,495 

1,05,415 

45.00 

50.00 

17,872 

8,45,494 

92,753 

50.00 

60.00 

24,075 

13,14,019 

1,50,515 

60.00 

75.00 

20,251 

13,50,070 

l,G(i,970 

75.00 

100.00 

16,463 

14,08,251 

1,88,483 

100.00 

150.00 

12,199 

14,69,521 

2,30,117 

150.00 

200.00 

4,473 

7,67,586 

1,44,845 

200.00 

300.00 

3,287 

7,87,147 

1,71,445 

300.00 

500.00 

1,749 

6,55,261 

1,77,497 

5oo;oo 

. . 1,000.00 

780 

5,26,034 

1,78,870 

More than 

. . 1,000 

333 

6,53,096 

2,87,332 


Total 

44,58,.338 

3,72,01,899 

44,63,084 


is, about 60 per cent. It is obvious that the vast majority of culti¬ 
vators in Madhya Pradesh cultivate uneconomic holdings. 

The General Family Survey of the Agricultural Labour Enquiry 
surveyed 60 sample villages in Madhya Pradesh. The families 
living in these villages numbered 4,988, comprising 23,733 persons. 
Says the Report of the Survey : “Although there were 4,988 
families... .the total number of holdings held by them in the vill¬ 
ages was only 2,477. Some of the families held joint shares in the 
holdings of others while many were landless.” And further : “The 
size of holdings bore a vital relation to the economic status of the 
hblders. Holdings of agricultural owners were the biggest, the 
dvefage size being 36.43 acres as against 13.35 acres in the case of 
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tenants, U.8 acres for agricultural workers and 6.06 acres for non¬ 
agriculturists.” The Survey also points out; “Of the 2,477 
holdings, 139 or 5.6 per cent were under 1 acre and 331 or 13.3 
per cent wei’e in the size group T acre and under 2.5 acres’. Nearly 
50 per cent of the agricultural workers’ holdings were under 7.5 
acres. The holdings of agricultural owners were concentrated in 
the size group ‘10 acx'es and under 25 acres’, but nearly 38 per cent 
were above 25 acres in size. The majority of tenants’ holdings were 
under 10 acres, and a little less than 50 per cent were under 7.5 
acres. Those of agricultural workers and non-agriculturists were 
mainly under 5 acres, their maximum concentration being in the 
size group ‘1 acre and under 2.5 acres’.”^ 

The Agricultural Labourers 

As for the agricultui-al labourers, their preponderance in 
South-West Madhya Pradesh Division would have been noticed in 
the tables given earlier in this Chapter. It would appear that 
their proportion in the total population has come down in the 
course of the last fifty years. Tabled below gives the percentage 
of field labourers and farm servants (including non-eaming depen¬ 
dents) to the adjusted population for the years 1901 to 1921 and 
1951 : 


TABLE 59 


Percentage of field 

Nature Division and State labourers and farm ser¬ 

vants in the total popu¬ 
lation 



1901 

1911 

1921 

1951 

Madhya Pradesh 

26.2 

27.6 

26.9 


North-West Madhya Pradesh Division 

21.7 

25.8 

25.7 

17.4 

East Madhya Pradesh Division 

21.8 

17.4 

21.1 

16.4 

South-West Madhya Pradesh Division 

46.8 

39.7 

37.9 



The General Village Survey of the Agricultural Labour Enquiry, 
Which surveyed 60 villages with a total population of 23,801 and 
4,991 families, gives the occupational classification of families as 
shown in Table 60 (p. 391). 

Thus, out of 4,991 families, 4,291 or 86 per cent were agricul¬ 
turists, and of these 39.9 per cent families were those of agricultural 
workers (25.3 per cent without land and 14.6 per cent with land). 


1 Rural Manpower and Occupational Structure, Op. cit., p. 96. 

2 Census of India, 1951, Vol. VII, Madliya Pradesh, Part PA, Report, Op. cit., p. 68. 
In 1931 non-earning dependents were not enumerated and there was no tabula* 
tion for occupations in 1941. 
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TABLEl 60 


Zone 

No. of Popul.a- 
Villages tlon 

Total 
No. of 
families 

Average 
size of 
family 

No. 

Owners 

of Agricultural Families 

Tenants Agricul- Total 
tural 
worker.*! 

Cotton-Jowar 15 6,845 

1.506 

4.6 

200 

266 

905 

1,371 

Wheat 

15 5.528 

1.218 

4.5 

51 

532 

325 

908 

Rice 

30 11.428 

2.267 

5.0 

97 

1,177 

762 

2,012 

TOTAL 

60 23.801 

4.991 


348 

1.975 

1.992 

4.291 

The General Family Survey gives the following occupational distri- 

bution of families 









TABLE 61 






Agricul- Agricul- 

Agricultural 

Labour 

Total 

Total 

All fa- 


tural tural 




agricul- 

noii-ag- 

mines 


landown- tenancy 

With 

Without 

Total 

tural 

rj cultural 



ership 

land 

land 


families 

families 


All 

(a) 346 1.947 

737 

1,261 

1.998 

4,291 

685 

4,9Bti 

Sample 

(b) 1.824 10.101 

3.773 

5.G12 

8.785 

20,710 

3,010 

23.733 

Villages 

(c) 5.28 5.19 

5.12 

3.97 

4.39 

4.83 

4.39 

4.76 


(a) Total number of families 

(b) Total numbe: of persons 

(c) Average size of family. 


Says the Survey Report “Madhya Pradesh is one of the 
States where agricultural workers form a substantial proportion of 
the population. Nearly 40 per cent of the families in the sample 
villages belonged to this class. Of the 1,998 families of agricultural 
workers, 737 or 36.9 per cent had some land while 1,261 or 63.1 
per cent were landless. The percentage of agricultural workers’ 
families to the total number of families differed widely in three 
zones. While 26.8 per cent of the families in the Wheat zone and 
33.78 per cent in the Rice zone were agricultural workers, the 
corresponding percentage in the Cotton-Jowar zone was as high as 
60.3”. 

The Panchayat Act Of 1946 

As early as 1946, immediately after the last general elections 
with limited franchise held in India under the British regime, the 
popular Congress Ministry took steps aimed at reviving the Pan¬ 
chayat institution. The Central Provinces and Berar Panchayats 
Bill, 1946 (11 of 1946) was introduced in the State Assembly on 
September 4, 1946. The Bill was referred to a Select Committee 
and later passed by the Provincial Assembly on November 16, 1946. 
The Bill as enacted was enforced in 1947. And on August 15, 1948, 


1 Agrlcoltiiral Wages In India, VoL I, Op. cit., p. 95. 

2 Rural Manpower and Occupational Structure. Op. cit. from table on p. 90. 

S md. p. tt. 
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the Janapada Sabha Scheme was also introduced in the State, which, 
in effect, was aimed at implementing the policy of decentralisation 
of power. 

The Janapada Sabha Scheme 

The Gram Panchayats wore made an integral part of the 
Janapada Sabha. The districts were divided into a convenient 
number of Janapadas in a manner similar to that adoi)te(l in the 
sub-divisional system of administration. The old Sub-Divisional 
Officer continued to discharge revenue and judicial functions, but 
became subordinate to the Chief Executive Officer of the Janapada 
Sabha. This Cliief Executive Officer was invested with the powers 
of an Additional Deputy Commissioner and an Additional District 
Magistrate. He was made responsible to the State Government 
through the Deputy Commissioner for the transaction of revenue 
business and the maintenance of law and oi’der within his jurisdic¬ 
tion and permitted to cori’cspond direct with the Government, 
keeping his Deputy Commissioner informed of it. 

As stated, the jurisdiction of the Janapada Sabha was combined 
to a sub-division or tehsil or taluk, roughly an area of 1,500 to 
2,000 square miles and a population of 2 to O lakhs. The member¬ 
ship of the Sabha extended from 20 to 40 Councillors, on the basis 
of one Councillor for about 10,000 people. The Councillors are to 
bo elected both from rural and urban areas within the jurisdiction 
of the Janapada Sabha on the basis of adult franchise. In the first 
instance, how(;vor, these Sabhas were nominated T)y the Govern¬ 
ment. The .lanapada Sabha functions through six Standing Com¬ 
mittees, namely, Finance, Public Works, Education, Agriculture, 
Development and Public Health. Each of these Committees has 
an independent Chairman elected by the Standing Committee itself. 
The State Government had reserved to itself the power to delegate 
any function to the Janapada Sabha except those relating to Revenue, 
Police and Law and Order. 

The Janapada Sabhas have close association with other local 
authorities in their areas. In respect of their ordinary functions, 
Gram Panchayats, municipalities, regulated market committees, 
etc., work independently but the Janapada Sabhas have got a 
supervisory control. 

It is thus apparent that the most important and numerous work 
of the Sabha would lie with the Gram Panchayats, municipalities 
in rural areas being few and far between. Gram Panchayats, in 
fact, are an integral part of the Janapada Scheme and one of the 
most important functions of the Janapada Sabha is to ensure proper 
working of Panchayats. -i vx;:} c' 
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Recommendations Of A G>mmittee Regarding 
Village Panchayats 

Before we proceed to discuss the Madhya Pradesh Panchayai 
legislation, we would like to draw attention to the recommendations 
relating to Village Panchayats of a Sub-Committee appointed by the 
Provincial Rural Development Board. Importance attaches to this 
Report because of some leading Gandhites who were associated 
with it. Its Chairman was Dr. W. S. Barlingay, then Public Works 
Minister, and among its members were Kaka Kalelkar and Dr. J. C. 
Kumarappa. At its meeting held on October 26, 1947, the Com¬ 
mittee said the following about ‘Village Organisation’ : 

“There will have to be a Village Panchayat for each village or 
a group of villages elected on adult franchise, the villages being 

divided into wards.for the purpose. The Panchayat 

will have direct responsibility in regard to all village 
services, such as, village roads, village water-supply, village educa¬ 
tion, village dispensaries, village sanitation, administration of justice 
within certain limits, village lighting, etc. These services will have 
to be compulsorily provided for in every village. If the revenue 
raised and allotted is not sufficient to provide for those services the 
deficit should be borne by Government. 

“There will be another set of services like libraries, village 
halls, exhibitions, etc., which should be paid for partly by local 
contributions and partly by Government. There should be a Pan¬ 
chayat Union for all the Panchayats in the selected areas. The duty 
of such a Union will be to link up the various essential services 
under the Village Panchayats. The Union will thus guide, supervise 
and co-ordinate the activities of Village Panchayats and audit their 
accounts. The Union will further undertake secondary or post- 
basic education and maintain bigger hospitals and maternity homes. 
An Assistant Engineer attached to the Union will prepare estimates 
and execute all works. The Union of Panchayats will consist of 
representatives from the various Panchayats in the centre. It will 
get contributions from the Panchayats and grants from the 
Government.” 

The Committee added ; “The Village Panchayats should be 
something more than mere administrative agencies. They should 
help in training villagers generally in civic responsibility, giving 
every adult knowledge of the rights and duties of village citizenship. 
They should also take up the tasks of social reforms, like the aboli¬ 
tion of common vices such as gambling, etc., abolition of super¬ 
stitions and social evils, like untouchability, etc. Special organised 
efforts will have to be made for the uplift and assimilation in the 
body politic of the society of sections like Harijans and Adivasis who 
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have been victims of social injustice. The unfortunate condition 
of women is a more serious problem which cannot be tackled singly 
by an institution or a department. It is a matter of awakening 
social conscience and overcoming old prejudices. Special attention 
will have to be paid in this direction. A few women workers having 
practical approach and some knowledge of home science (cooking, 
medicines, weaving, tailoring, etc.) may prove useful for this work." 

Constitution Of Panchayats 

The total number of villages in the State is about 48,000. Of this, 
nearly 8,000 have been covered by Village Panchayats. The forma¬ 
tion of Gram Panchayats has been split into three phases. The first 
phase consisted of villages having a population of 1,000 or more. 
The second pha.se com])rised villages having a population between 
500 and 1,000. The first phase was completed as fai' back as the 
year 1949 e.Kcept in the merged areas. The second phase had made 
considerable progre.ss in l!)5-1-55. The third phase includes villages 
and hamlets with a population of less than 500. Gram Panchayats 
have thus been formed on the basis of one Panchayat for one village 
except in very few cases. 

The Gram Panchayats are to be formed on the basis of adult 
suffrage, but till 1955 they were constituted by nomination. It was 
laid do^vn in the Central Provinces and Berar Village Panchayats 
Ac:t, 1940, that the first set of Punches of a Gram Panchayat would 
be nominated by the Government. This i)rovision was prompted on 
the assumption that with lack of education and total absence of civic 
training, the people could neither elect proper persons as Punches, 
nor could the latter be expected to appreciate the responsibilities 
devolving on them. This, we feel, was a rather unfortunate idea 
which took away much of the value of this early attempt at rural 
democracy in Madhya Pradesh. 

The Government picked the best persons available in the villages 
and thus started the experiment in village self-government. By 
1953, the Government felt that the rural people have understood the 
nature and the value of Punches, and that the need for nomination 
was no longer there. Accordingly, the Government amended the 
relevant section in the Act in December 1953, and provided for the 
formation of Panchayats on the basis of election only. The election 
rules were later framed. The system of ballot voting was adopted. The 
area of a Gram Panchayat is divided into wards, each of which is 
to elect one oi‘ more members. This provision precludes the pos¬ 
sibility of the Panchayat becoming the close preserve of a few 
influential families in the village and incidentally secures lepre- 
sentation for members of backward communities, who generally 
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reside in separate localities. Now there is no provision for 
nomination of any part of the membership of the Gram Panchayat. 
Only the Sarpanch of a Gram Panchayat is empowered to nominate 
his deputy for convenience in transaction of day-to-day business. 

Panchayat Powers 

The powers of the Panchayats are fairly comprehensive. The 
administrative and development functions have been separated 
from judicial functions, the fomier having been entrusted to Gram 
Panchayats and the latter to Nyaya Panchayats. A Gram Pancha¬ 
yat performs social and public health functions as well as certain 
municipal functions. Provision exists in the Act enabling a Gram 
Panchayat to realise land revenue of the village and to perform the 
functions of palel or mukaddam. Their duties and functions have 
been divided under two head.s—compulsory and optional (vide, 
Sections 30 and 31 of the Act). 

The benefits generally secured by the people of a village from 
the Gram Panchayat are : periodical repairs and maintenance of 
abadi roads and lanes; arrangements for the supply of water; 
street-lighting and conservancy. Different Gram Panchayats have 
given varying emphasis to these items, but an overall view of 
working of the Panchayats shows considerable achievement in the 
matter of education, public health, communications, development 
in co-operative movement and other welfare activities. 

Nyaya Panchayats 

Nyaya Panchayats perform judicial functions. They can try 
civil suits up to the value of Rs. 100, though they can accept suits 
up to the value of Rs. 500 with the consent of both the parties. 
They try criminal cases under certain sections of the Indian Penal 
Code (vide Schedule Section 68). Except these functions, the Nyaya 
Panchayats are closely linked with Gram Panchayats. Each Nyaya 
Panchayat has a circle, which includes a minimum number of 
three Gram Panchayats and anything from 20 to 30 non-Gram 
Panchayat villages. The seat of the Nyaya Panchayat is in one 
of the villages in the circle which is centrally situated and has the 
facilities of bazar, post-office and ea.sy means of communications. 
Each constituent Gram Panchayat is required to make a certain 
annual contribution to the funds of the Nyaya Panchayat. This 
contribution is one-eighth of the total annual incorne in the case of 
a Gram Panchayat having an annual income of Rs. 1,000 and one- 
tenth in case of a Gram Panchayat having larger annual income. 

The Nyaya Panches are nominated from amongst the Grain 
Panches and the basis for this nomination is educational quali¬ 
fication, social status and reputation for integrity. ‘ 
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The experience of the working of Nyaya Panchayats in recent 
years has been on the whole happy. They have, undoubtedly, 
succeeded in reducing litigation in the villages. To say that all 
Nyaya Panchayats have discharged the duties with equal measure 
of efficiency and impartiality would be to make a tall claim. The 
general level of education and of civic consciousness is bound to be 
reflected in the conduct of the Nyaya Panches, but by and large, 
they have done their job well. 

Sources Of Revenue 

A Gram Panchayat has certain assured sources of revenue and 
has powers to raise additional amounts of money in return for 
services provided by it. There is a compulsory cess on land I’evenue 
or rent at the rate of -j-|G per rupee. There are also compulsory 
taxes like tax on buildings and non-agricultural land ranging from 
Rs. 2 to Rs. 80 per annum. Then there is a tax on profession 
varying from -j8j- to Rs. 5 and a licence fee ranging from Re. 1 
to Rs. 30 for persons practising the calling of broker, commission 
agent, weigher or measurer within the Panchayat area. Then there 
are optional taxes which include tolls on vehicles, pack animals, 
bazar dues, fees on the registration of animals sold in the market, 
fees on vehicles, drainage fee, lighting fee and water rate where 
the Panchayat provides these services. Apart from these sources, 
the Gram Panchayat can get a grant from a non-lapsable village 
development fund equal to 5% of its land revenue for any measure 
of public utility on contributing a like amount. The State Govern¬ 
ment pay a sum of Rs. 200 and 300 to each Gram and Nyaya 
Panchayat respectively at the initial stage in two instalment.s for 
purchasing essential articles, etc., so as to enable the Panchayat 
to start work with immediate effect. A Nyaya Panchayat derives 
its income from Gram Panchayats, amount recovered as fines, fees 
charged on execution of decrees and issue of certified copies, fees 
on account of spot enquiries, fees on account of inspection of judi¬ 
cial records, court and process fees and decretal amount and costs. 

Panchayat Expenditure 

The normal expenditure of Gram Panchayats is on the 
following heads: 

i) Establishment charges, 

ii) Contribution to Nyaya Panchayats, 

iii) Sanitation, water supply, public health, etc. 

The proportion of expenditure on the first two items and the last 
item is nearly half and half. The main items of expenditure of 
Nyaya Panchayats are: 
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i) Establishment charges; • 

ii) Rent of building; 

iii) Payment to process server; and 

iv) Payment of decretal amount and costs. 

The Gram Panchayat has to make necessary provision in its budget 
estimates and get it approved by the Janapada authority. Special 
sanction of the Janapada authority has to be obtained for each 
work costing more than Rs. 250. As regards the works not falling 
under Sections 30 and 31 of the Panchayat Act, Gram Panchayats 
are competent to make necessary grants-in-aid by obtaining 
previous approval of the Janapada authority. It is not necessary 
for Gram Panchayats to obtain Government sanction in respect 
of expenditure which they may incur in connection with the 
constructive activities under the Panchayat Act. 

Panchayat Staff 

Sarpanches of the Gram Panchayat established for the first time 
under the Act were nominated by the Government. The Amendment 
to the Act directed their election by members of the Gram 
Panchayat. Every Gram Panchayat has a secretary who has 
to render assistance to the Gram Panchayat for performing construc¬ 
tive works. The present secretary shall be replaced by a village 
assistant who shall be a Government servant. The first secretary of a 
Gram Panchayat was appointed by the Government but expenditure 
on account of his salary and allowances was debitable to Gram 
Panchayat Funds. He holds office for the same term as the Pan¬ 
chayat to which he is appointed. As regards village assistants, 
their conditions of appointment shall be regulated in accordance 
with the Rules applicable to Government servants in similar cadres, 
but the expenditure on account of their salary, etc., shall be met 
by the Government and Gram Panchayats in moiety. 

Gram Panchayat is competent to appoint necessary staff for 
facilitating the performance of its duties. A candidate for the 
post of a clerk in (he Gram Panchayat must be of good character 
and should be able to read and write and maintain accounts in the 
language of the district in which it is situated. Gram Panchayat 
has full powers in respect of appointment, allotment of duties, 
fixation of pay, grant of leave, promotion, punishment, etc., of its 
Btaff except the Secretary. Nyaya Panchayat is competent to 
t^jpoint a duly qualified clerk with the approval of the Deputy 
Commissioner on the time-scale of pay which shall not be higher 
(ban the scale of pay granted to a clerk in the employment of the 
Janapada authority. If the finances do not permit the employ¬ 
ment of a whole-time clerk, it may appoint a part-time clerk cm 
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such pay as it may deem fit. It can also appoint a peon on the 
scale of pay fixed by it. 

Control And Coordination 

The Revenue Officers are made equally responsible for the 
proper working of Panchayats. The posts of Gram Sahayaks or 
village assistants are being sanctioned. They will work 
as secretaries of Panchayats and also as social educa¬ 
tion workers in the villages. In the latter role they will promote 
education for citizenship and cultural activities. Besides, 
there will be primary school teachers who will run the literary 
classes. They will be competent to maintain libi-aries and reading 
rooms. Gram Panchayats are administering management of radio¬ 
sets which have been loaned to them under the Rural Broadcast 
Scheme. As regards Public Health measures, it is compuLsory for 
them to maintain sanitary conditions in villages and to take mea¬ 
sures for ijreventing the spread of epidemics. Executive Officers 
of the Directorate of Social Welfare at different levels (including 
the Inspectorate at block level) are empowered to inspect the 
working of Gram Panchayats. Besides, Janapada authority and 
any Revenue Officer not below the rank of a Naib Tehsildar can 
inspect the proceedings, etc., of the Panchayats. 

The present Directorate of Social Welfare, besides other duties, 
is responsible for the proper working of the Panchayats. The 
Directorate has advisory powers of recommending to the Government 
supersession of Panchayats for their negligence and inefficiency. 
After supersession of the Panchayat, the Janapada authority is 
required to undertake the duties of such Gram Panchayat in accord¬ 
ance with the provisions of Section 128 of the Act. 

Pandit Shukla On Panchayats 

The awareness of the State Government towards the problem 
of Panchayat reorganisation is revealed by the following remarks 
of Madhya Pradesh’s veteran Chief Minister, Shri Ravi Shankar 
Shukla “It is obvious that this ancient administrative structure 
must be made more resilient and suitable to the needs of rapid 
changes and growth. It is essential that these Panchayat Orgam- 
, sations should be well-organised and well-knit systems working on 
-the .basis of willing co-operation of the entire village community, 
a consummation which in actual practice may present difficulties, 
but so very much to be desired and striven for. It would mean then 
that the village community be freed from the evils of electioneering, 
by creating a tradition of unanimity in election of best available 

1 See article in A.I.C.C. Economic Review, Vol. VII, No. 3, Whole No. 124 dated 

<^>Jtme 1, 1955, eAti)led *‘On Village Panchayats.".. . 
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talent to the Panchayat. Building of tradition would admittedly 
require herculean efforts. But with the inherent training of 
centuries this should not be difficult.’’ 

Work Done By Panchayats: Shramadan 

By the end of March 1956, the end of the First Five-Year Plan, 
the State had placed a target of 10,000 Village Panchayats, which 
has been, we understand, achieved. The Nyaya Panchayats in the 
State have also made considerable headway, though we have no 
detailed reports of their working. The Panchayat experiment in 
Madhya Pradesh has met with considerable success. The Commu¬ 
nity and N.E.S. Centres in Madhya Pradesh number 91, and they 
today cover about 25 per cent of the State’s population. In these 
centres more than 5,000 new irrigation wells have been constructed, 
2,396 renovated, 402 miles of pucca and 864 miles of kuchcha road 
constructed, 1,237 school buildings built and 1,373 schools opened. 
And in this achievement, the Shramadan of villagers made notable 
contribution. The labour of hundreds of men and women, some¬ 
times working from sunrise to sunset, has gone into their construc¬ 
tion. The value of their contribution, physical, material or 
financial, was estimated at Rs. 44 lakhs up to December 1954, at 
Rs. 56 lakhs up to June 1955, and Rs. 89 lakhs up to September 
1955. In arousing this spii’it of the villagers, the Gram Panchayats 
played the main role. Thus, for example, the Village Panchayat 
of Khirakuja, Palasner, Kadola and Charkhera of Harda Janapad 
in district Hoshangabad deserve special mention and have drawn 
State-wide praise. The Khirakuja folks constructed a Panchayat 
Bhavan in an area of 1,350 sq. ft. in less than six months by their 
own labour and contributions. Four labourer s of the village, 
Pooran, Bal Mukand, Nagna .and Dhannalal, two of them mhtries, 
the third an ironsmith and the fourth a goldsmith, were specially 
honoured by the entire village for their hard and sacrificing work. 
Palasiya people constructed a two-mile road from their village to 
the railway station and also constructed a Panchayat Bhavan. 
Similar achievements lie to the credit of villages Kadola and 
Charkhera.^ 

In fact, a perusal of Madhya Pradesh daily and weekly language 
press impresses one with the reports of Panchayat activities. 
Panchayats meet and pass resolutions, make demands, complain 
against intransigence of local officials, put forward suggestions, 
decide about future plans, raise contributions in cash and in 
Shramadan for specific projects, etc. That the Panchayat idea has 
caught, and Panchayats in Madhya Pradesh today are alive and 
kicking organisations, is apparent. From January 11 to 17 this year, 

1 This Information is based on a report published in Mahakoshai (daily published 

from Raipun, Weekly edition, dated January 10. 1955. 
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TABULAR REPRESENTATION V 


No. 

of Villages 
Panchayats, 
etc. 

Legis¬ 

lation 

passed 


VILLAGE 

PANCHAYATS 

and ] 

Amendment 

How Constituted 

Powers in Village 
Management. 

Total No. of 
Villages; 48>000. 
No. of Pancha- 
yats: NA. 
Villages covered 
by Panchayats: 
8.000. 

1 

i 

The Cen¬ 
tral Pro- 
Vinces 
and Berar 
Pancha¬ 
yats Act, 
1946. 

The Central 
Provinces and 
Berar Pancha¬ 
yats (Amend¬ 
ment) Act 1947. 

The Central 
^Provinces and 
Berar Pancha¬ 
yats (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1948. 

The Central 
Provinces and 
Berar Pancha- 
yat (Amend¬ 

ment) Act, 1949. 

Madhya Pra¬ 
desh Pancha¬ 
yats (First 
Amendment) 

Act, 1950. 

Madhya Pra¬ 
desh Panchayal 
(Second Am¬ 

endment) Act, 
1950. 

Madhya Pra¬ 
desh Panchayats 
(Third Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1950. 

Madhya Pra¬ 
desh Panchayats 
(Amendment) 
Act, 1961. 

Madhya Pra¬ 
desh Panchayat 
(Amendment) 
Act, 1953. 

1 

1 

Formation of 

Panchayats is split 
up into three 
stages. First, for 
every village of 
1,000 and above po¬ 
pulation, second, 
for every village 
■with 500 to 1,000 
population; and 

third, with popula¬ 
tion below 500, 

Principle is one 
G.P. for every vil¬ 
lage. Elected on 
the basis of adult 
suffrage. 

So far Gram Pan¬ 
chayats have been 
formed by nomi¬ 
nation under the 
C.P. and Berar Vii- 
ilage Panchayats 
Act, 1946 in the first 
instance. 

Elections began 
.in 1955 but were 
held up due to 
legal difficulties. 

Sarpanches were 
nominated by Govt. 
Now they shall be 
: elected by the 
members of the 
Gram Panchayat. 

Directorate of 

Social Welfare 

advises Pancha¬ 

yats. 

Powers of Pancha¬ 
yats are comprehen¬ 
sive. Administrative 
and development func¬ 
tions entrusted to 
them. They perform 
social and public 
health functions as 
well as certain muni¬ 
cipal functions. There 
is provision for en¬ 
abling Gram Pan¬ 
chayats to collect 
revenue. 

Periodical repairs 

and maintenance of 
roads and lanes, 

arrangement for the 
supply of water, 

street lighting and 
conservancy are car¬ 
ried out by Pancha¬ 
yats. 

They also undertake 
work connected with 
education, public 
health, communica¬ 
tion, development of 
co-operative move¬ 

ment and other wel¬ 
fare activities. 

Compulsory duties : 
medical relief and 
first aid, registration 
of death, birth and 
marriages. 

Optional Duties ; im¬ 
provement in agri¬ 
culture. live-stock, 

provision for storage 
of seeds, promotion 
of education. En¬ 

couragement of cottage 
industries, mainten¬ 
ance of rest houses, 
etc. 

It can exempt per¬ 
sons from payment of 
a tax, toll or fee pay¬ 
able under the Act. 
It can enact bye¬ 
laws. 
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PANCHAYAT INSTITUTION IN MADHYA PRADESH 


Sources of Revenue of 
Pancibayats 

Nyaya Panchayats 

Reports on the 
working of 
Panchayats 

REMAR] 

How 

Constituted 

Powers 

Gram 

Nyaya 

Gram Panchayat has 

Each Nyaya 

Perform Judi¬ 


Nyaya 


certain assured sources 

Panchayat has 

cial functions. 


Pancha¬ 


of revenue and has 

a circle which 

They can try 


yats have 


powers to raise addi¬ 

includes a mini¬ 

eivil suits of 


reduced 


tional amounts in return 

mum No. of 

the value of Rs 


litiga¬ 


for services provided by 

three Gram 

100. But they 


tion. 


it. 

Panchayats and 

can admit suits 




There is a compulsory 

anything be¬ 

up to Rs. 500 




cess on land revenue at 

tween 20 to 30 

with the con¬ 




the rate of six pies in a 

non-Gram Pan¬ 

sent of both 




rupee. Compulsory taxes 

chayat Villages. 

the parties. 




on buildings and non- 

Each consti¬ 

Can try cri¬ 




agricultural land ranging 

tuent Gram 

minal cases 




between Rs. 2 to Rs. 80 

Panchayat 

under certaii 




can also be levied. A 

makes annual 

sections of the 




tax on profession varying 

contribution to 

Indian Penal 




from -I8j- to Rs. 5 is also 

the funds of 

Code. 




levied. A licence fee for 

the Gram Pan¬ 

Nyaya Pan - 




practising as broker, etc., 

chayat. It is 

chayats are 




ranging from Re. 1 to 

1|8 of the total 

closely linked 




Rs. 30 can also be levied. 

annual income 

with Gram 




There are optional taxes 

of the Gram 

Panchayats. 




like those on vehicles, 

Panchayat. 

Both together 




the pack animals, bazars. 

Nyaya Pan- 

weave a new 




lighting fee, water rate. 

c h a y a t s are 

pattern of ru¬ 




Gram Panchayat can 

nominated from 

ral life. Can 




also get loan equivalent 

among the Gram 

impose a fine 




to 5% of its revenue from 

Panches and the 

of Rs. 50. The 




a non-collapsible Village 

basis for this 

limit can be 




Development fund. Govt. 

nomination is 

raised to Rs. 




grants Rs. 200 and Rs. 300 

education, social 

100 In case the 




to Gram and Nyaya Pan- 

status, and re¬ 

State Govt, so 




chayats for meeting initia 

putation for in¬ 

decided. Judge¬ 




expenses. 

tegrity. 

ment of the 




Nyaya Panchayat 

Terms of 

Nyaya Pancha¬ 




derives income from 

office is five 

yat is final, and 




Gram Panchayat amount 

years. 

there can be 




recovered as fines, fees 


no appeal. No 




etc. 


legal practi¬ 




No persons shall hold 


tioner can ap¬ 




office in more than one 


pear. 




Gram Panchayat. 






Every Gram Panchayat 






shall maintain a Gram 






Panchayat Fund. All 






money received by the 






Panchayat shall be 






credited to this fund. 
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the Panchayats all over the State observed a Panchayat Week when 
an intensive programme of village cleaning, Shramadan, debates 
and sports was carried through. There are also reports of village 
disputes reflected in the Panchayats, but the situation in this respect 
does not seem to be as bad as in some other States. 

The Slate Government laid down a programme for Panchayat 
elections last year. The elections were completed in Nagpur and 
Wardha districts by June last year. But, as a Government spokes¬ 
man said,^ the programme of elections had to be withheld in other 
districts as there were a number of discrepancies in the list of 
voters. The elections were scheduled to be completed by the end 
of last year, but apparently some other difficulties intervened. We 
have, however, no fuller reports. 

Financial Difficulties Of Panchayats 

In the article cited above, Shri Ravi Shanker Shukla has 
remarked : “The fact is undeniable that the Panchayats suffer 
from shortage of funds and efforts in the direction of effecting 
economy in expenditure and increasing resources of revenue have 
to be made.” And Shri Shukla adds ; “Some sort of State aid 
is inevitable and in this State a Village Development Fund has 
been created for the purpose.” Another drawback of Panchayats 
in Madhya Pradesh has been the absence of trained personnel to 
guide Panchayat work. To remove this defect, the State Govern¬ 
ment drew up a plan for training 2.000 Gram Sahayaks. The Govern¬ 
ment ijroposes to meet three-fourths of the pay of these Gram 
Sahayaks, the remaining to be met by Panchayats out of their reve¬ 
nues. One Cram Sahayak looks after 3 Gram Panchayats and 
works as secretary. 

The State Government also propose to collect land revenue 
through Gram Panchayats. Provisions to this effect have been made 
in the Land Revenue (k)de passed by the State Assembly earlier. 
At present patcls appointed on an elective basis do the job. The 
commission now being given to the palels for revenue collection 
will be paid to the Panchayats. At pre,sent the State Government 
propose to proceed in this regard on an experimental basis. 

Gram Panchayats can be successful units in a democratic set¬ 
up only when the social con.scicnce of the rural masses is awakened. 
An enlightened and intelligent rural population alone can reap 
the advantages of a democratic institution like the Gram Panchayat. 
It was as a recognition of this fact that a Social Education Scheme 
was launched in the State. Later, the Social Education and the 
Panchayat Departments were merged. The effects have been 
beneficial and Gram Panchayats are making significant contri¬ 
bution to the spread of education and enlightenment. * 


1 Hltavada, 25.7.*55. 



CHAPTER XVI 


MADRAS I 


jyiJADRAS State, before the formation of Andhra, occupied the 

entire Southern Peninsula. With the merger of Banganpalle, 
Pudukkotai and Sandur, its area increased to 1,27,768 sq. miles. 
On the east it had a coastline of about 1,250 miles on the Bay of 
Bengal and on the south, another of about 450 miles on the Arabian 
sea, with two major ports, namely, Madras and Visakhapatnams. 
An undulating plateau, varying in height above sea-level from about 
1,000 to 3,000 feet, stretching northwards from the Nilgiri Hills, 
occupies the central area of the State. On the eastern as well as 
the western end of the State are the Eastern and the Western 
Ghats, which meet in the Nilgiris. Rivers flowing from west to 
east drain rather than irrigate the country, though the deltas of the 
Godavari, Krishna and Cauvery are noted for their fertility. 

The composite State of Madras exhibited a wide variety of 
landscape and soil fertility ranging from the arid ai*eas of Rayal- 
seema to the extremely fertile tracts of East and West Godavari 
districts, Tanjore, Malabar, etc. The density of population also 
varied from less than 250 per square mile in Bellary, Kurnool, 
Anantpur, Cudappah, Nellore and parts of West Godavari and 
Visakhapatnam districts to 800 to 1,000 per square mile in 
Malabar, Tanjore, parts of Guntur, Krishna, Visakhapatnam and 
West and East Godavari, in certain tracts of this last district 
exceeding even 1,000 per square mile.^ The average density of 


1 The State of Andhra was carved out of the composite State of Madras, as it 
existed at the time of the Census of 1951, on October 1, 1953. The 1951 Census 
Report, as also the General Village, General Family and Intensive Family Surveys 
of the Agricultural Labour Enquiry of the Union Ministry of Labour, therefore, 
give data for the composite Madias State. Our study of village population, liveli¬ 
hood pattern, etc., in this chapter includes areas comprised in Madras State 
before the creation of Andhra. The Panchayat Organisation in Andhra is described 
in a subsequent Chapter. 

2 This wide variety is also reflected in the irrigation pattern of the State. The 
total irrigated area in the State in 1948-49 was 98,54,212 acres, constituting 32.2 
per cent of the net sown area. Of this total area, 46.89,659 acres, or 47.6 per 
cent were irrigated by canals, 30,44,529 acres or 30.9 per cent by tanks. 17.84.166 
acres or 18.1 per cent by wells, and 3,35.948 acres or 3.4 per cent by other sources, 
e.g-i spring channels. The percentage of irrigated area to the total net area sown 
was above the State average of 32.2 per cent in Visakhapatnam, East Godavari, 
West Godavari, Krishna, Chingleput and Tanjore districts, it being 76.3, 69.5, 87.8, 
56.9, 65 and 86, respectively. It was below the average in Salem. Coimbatore, 
Cuddapah, Tiruchirapalli and Guntur districts, being 16.3, 30.0, 23.1, 27.9 and 20.9, 
respectively, and much below the average in Bellary, Kurnppl and Anantpur 
districts, where it was 2.7, 5.2 and 9.7, respectively. 
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population, which was 318 per square mile in 1921, has steadily 
increased and was 446 in 1951, an increase of about 
40.3 per cent. Only 0.6 per cent of the jwpulation lives in 
taluks with a density below 100, 2 per cent in taluks with densities 
in the range 100 to 150, 6.6 per cent in the range 150 to 200, 
7.6 per cent in the range 200 to 300, 15.5 per cent in the range 300 
to 450,17.1 per cent in the range 600 to 750, and 34.3 per cent in the 
range 750 and above. Nearly 68 per cent of the population 
occupies about 40 per cent of the area of the State in taluks the 
density of which is 450 and above. Nearly 52 per cent of the 
population lives in taluks the density of which is 600 and above 

Distribution Of Population In Villages Of Different Sizes 

According to the 1951 Census, Madras had a population of 
5,70,16,002 of which 4,48,32,268 or 80.4 per cent was rural living 
in 37,096 villages. The average population per village was 1,236. 
The rural area comprises all revenue villages including 
Panchayats (major or minor). Venkateswaran says “A 
village is thus an administrative entity which may be uninhabited 
or have only one residential locality or more than one ,such locality. 
In Malabar district, the desarm are the administrative units except 
in the Ernad and Ponnani taluks where only amsams have been 
treated as villages, the component desams being sub-units as they 
are of the nature of hamlets in the arnsam.” The percentage of 
population which lives in the rural areas is 84 in the Madras Deccan 
Division, 88 in the West Madras Division, and 77 in South Madras 
Division. As far the North Madras Division, percentage of popula¬ 
tion living in the rural area is 100 for the Agency Tracts, 87 in 
the Plains Upland Area and 76 in the Deltaic Area. The following 


1 In view of these wide differences in the different areas of the State and other 
considerations, Shri S. Venkateswaran, Superintendent of Madras Census opera¬ 
tions, departed from the popuk-tion divisions of the earlier pre-Independence 
Censuses and adopted a new pat‘erii on the principle that (i) each division must 
be fairly homogeneous and there must be substantial uniformity in the areas 
comprising the division, in regard to natural conditions, which have a bearing on 
population, and (ii) there must be a significant difference in this respect, between 
one division and another. Under this new arrangement (i) the Madras Deccan 
Population Division corresponds to Madras Deccan Natural Division comprising 
districts of Cuddapah, Kurnool, Bellary and Anantpur, all row in Andhra State; 
(ii) the West Madras Population Division corresponds to the West Madras Natural 
Division comprising Malabar, South Kanara and the Nilgiri districts; (lii) the 
North Madras Natural Division now corresponds to the State Population Division of 
Agency Tracts, Plains Upland. Plains Deltaic, almost the entire area thus comprised 
now in Andhra State; (iv) the South Madras Natural Division corresponds to 
the population division of Madras City Special Metropolitan, Northern Belt, 
Cauvery Delta. Southern Belt, extending from Chinglcput districts in the north 
to Madurai, Ramnathpuram and Tirunelveli districts in the south. 

Thus Natural Divisions of Madras Deccan and North Madras correspond ynore 
or less to the new Andhra State. 

2 S. Venkateswaran : Census Pt India I95ii Vol i;tl. Madrai a^d Codr|:, Ipart ^-Report. 

W3: p. .- 
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table^ gives distribution of population between villages of differeift 
sizes; 

TABLE 62 


State & Natural 
Division 


Popula¬ 
tion per 
village 


No. in Number per 1,000 rural popu- Rural popu- 
villages latlon in villages with a popu- latlon (abso- 


per 


lation of 


lute figure) 


> 


1,000 of 
general 
population 

5,000 

and 

over 

2,000 

to 

5,000 

500 

to 

2,000 

Under 

500 


MADRAS STATE 

1,236 

804 

166 

387 

386 

61 

4,58,32,268 

Madras Deccan Division 

1.245 

836 

62 

393 

489 

56 

42,12,297 

"West Madras Division 

2,751 

877 

495 

294 - 

198 

13 

59,79.905 ^ 

North Madras Division 

980 

836 

111 

421 

384 

84 

1.20.70.771 ■ 

South Madras Division 

1,226 

767 

128 

393 

417 

62 

2,35,69,205 

About 16.6 per cent of the villages have population of 5,000 and 

over, 38.7 per cent between 2,000 and 5,000, 38.6 per cenl between 


,500 and 2,000 and only 6.1 per cent have population k-s.s than oOO. 


Livelihood Pattern Of General Population 

The following table^ gives an idea of the livelihood pattern of 
general population for Madras State and the Natural Divisions: 

TABLE 63 


State and 
Natural Division 


Per 10,000 of general population belonging 
to livelihood class 


Total Total Non- 
Agricul- agricul¬ 
tural tiiral 


General 

Population 

fOOO's 

omitted) 




II 

III 

IV 

classes 

classes 


MADRAS STATE 

. 3,495 

958 

1.823 

217 

6,493 

3..';07 

57,016 

Madras Deccan Division 

. 4.S49 

510 

1,381 

267 

6,807 

3,193 


West Madras Division 

797 

2,273 

2,015 

242 

5,327 

4.673 

6,819 

.North Madras Division 

. 3,799 

775 

2,279 

242 



14,433 

South Madras Division 

. 3,762 

826 

1,639 

192 

6,419 

3.581 

30,726 


The agricultural classes constitute 65 per cent of the population 
and the non-agricultural classes 35 per cent. The dependence on 
agriculture is greatest in the North Madras Division (71 per cent) 
and least in the West Madras Division (53 per cent). The table 
al^ shows that 35 per cent of the population of the State consists 
of persons who cultivate mostly their own lands, while 10 
-per cent cultivate mostly land belonging to others. The agricul¬ 
tural labourers account for 18 per cent of the population. The non- 
- cultivating owners of land, agricultural rent-receivers and their 
dependents make up only 2 per cent of the population. 


1 Ibid, from table on p. 58. 
9 Ijatlf): from table on p 40 
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Livelihood Pattoni Of Rural Population 

The table * below gives the percentage distribution of the rural 
population by livelihood classes for the State as well as for each 
Division ; 


TABLE 64 


State and 

Natural Division 


Livelihood 

Class 

Total 
Total Non- 

Lgricul- agricul¬ 
tural tural 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

MADRAS STATE 

42 

11 

21 

2 

76 

24 

Madras Deccan Division .. 

53 

6 

15 


77 

23 

West Madras Division 

9 

25 

23 

2 

59 

41 

North Madras Division 

43 

9 

26 

2 

80 

20 

South Madras Division 

47 

10 

20 

2 

79 

21 


Among the rural population, 76 per cent belong to the agricul¬ 
tural classes. Of these, 42 per cent cultivate their own land, and 
21 per cent are agricultural labourers. Lessees and their dependents 
account for 11 per cent of the population while 2 per cent are rent- 
receivers. In West Madras Division, only 9 per cent belong to 
Livelihood Class I, from which it follows that there is concentration 
of land in the hands of comparatively few persons. Here lessees 
are 25 per cent and cultivating labourers 23 per cent of the rural 
population. 

Occupational Pattern Of Agricultural Classes 

The proportion of different agricultural classes in the total 
agricultural population of the rural areas has been illustrated by 
Venkateswaran in the following table * : 

TABLE 65 


State and Percentage of Class 


Natural Division 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

MADRAS STATE 

.. 54 

15 

28 

3 

Madras Deccan Division 

.. 68 

8 

20 

4 

West Madras Division 

.. 15 

43 

38 

4 

North Madrais Division 

.. 54 

11 

32 

3 

South Madras Division 

.. 59 

13 

25 

2 


Here cultivating owners come to 54 per cent, lessees and 
dependents 15 per cent and cultivating labourers 28 per cent of the 
agricultural population. 


1 n>id. p. 55. 

a ^ p. 81. 
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The Agricultural Labourers 

The estimates of agricultural labour population in Madras 
given by the Census enumeration, however, is very much lower 
than the returns of the Agricultural Labour Enquiry. The General 
Village Survey gave the following table i: 

TABLE 66 


Occupation and Status 

Total No. of 
Families 

Percentage to total 
No. of families. 

Agricultural owners 

6.165 

23.9 

Agricultural tenants 

1,730 

6.7 

Agricultural workers : 

(a) without land 

6.E16) 12,447 

48.4 

(b) with land 

TOTAL AGRICULTURAL FAMILIES 

5.631 ) 

20,332 

79.0 

TOTAL NON-AGRICULTURAL FAMILIES 

5,412 

21.0 

ALL FAMILIES 

25,744 

100.0 


This Survey covered 84 villages all over the State, the State 
being divided into 7 zones, which in turn were based on the 10 zones 
into which the late Dr. B. V. Narayanswami Nayudu divided the 
State for his famous Rural Indebtedness Enquiry of 1945. These 
figures can, therefore, be taken to be representative and nearer the 
mark than the Census results. 

The General Family Survey of the Agricultural Labour Enquiry 
reveals an even worse position. Here also 84 villages were selected 
in 7 zones in which the State was divided. The total population of 
these sample villages was 73,985, average population per village being 
880.77. The villages were inhabited by 15,712 families, of which 
3,299 or 21 per cent were agricultural owners’ families, 896 or 5.7 
per cent tenants, 8,332 or 53.03 per cent agricultural workers and 
3,045 or 19.38 per cent non-agriculturists. 140 families or 0.9 per 
cent had no specific stable occupation. The zonal variations in the 
occupational structure by the percentage distribution of families 
among the main categories would be found in the following table *; 

TABLE 67 


Zone 


Percentage to 

total families 


Agricultural 

Landowners 

Agricultural 

Tenants 

Agricultural 

Workers 

Non-Agri¬ 

culturists 

I 

23.69 

4.45 

52.41 

18.69 

II 

21.2 

4.1 

58.1 

15.6 

ni 

26.44 

3.11 

56.00 

14.15 

IV 

20.57 

3A4 

56.13 

18.78 

V 

8.1 

15.8 

44.5 

35.0 

VI 

.. 39.4 

9.1 

42.8 

8.4 

VII 

27.9 

5ii 

55.1 

10.6 


1 Agricultural Wages in India, Vol. I, Op. cit., p. 110. 


2 Rural Manpower and Occupational Structure, Op. cit.. p. 107. 
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Thus, in the sample villages, agricultural workers occupied, an 
important place, their families forming more than 50 per cent of 
the total. Of these, 4,453, or 28.3 per cent of the total had land. 
There were 3,255 families, or 20.7 per cent, which owned land, while 
1,098 or 7 per cent held land on lease and 100 or 6.2 per cent were 
granted land rent-free. In zones II, III, IV and VII agricultural 
labourers’ families were above 55 per cent. 

Caste Composition 

The caste composition of the surveyed villages, however, 
reveals a pattern different from other States. Of the 15,712 fami¬ 
lies, 7,261 or 46.21 were Christians, Muslims or of “miscellaneous” 
castes. The backward classes accounted for 3,340 or 21.3 per cent, 
the scheduled castes for 3,241 or 20.6 per cent, Vaishyas for 1,307 
or 8.3 per cent, Kshatriyas for 315 or 2 per cent. Brahmins for 230 
or 1.5 per cent and tribal and aboriginal communities for 12 or 0.1 
per cent. Agricultural owners belonged mostly to backward 
classes and other castes. Of the 3,299 agricultural owners’ families, 
1,869 or 56.6 per cent were of ‘other’ castes, 712 or 21.6 per cent 
belonged to backward classes, 152 or 4.6 per cent to scheduled castes, 
357 or 10.8 per cent to Vaishyas, 144 or 4.4 per cent to Kshatriyas 
and 64 or 1.9 per cent to Biahmins. Of the 896 tenant families, 
about 22 per cent belonged to backward classes, 8.8 per cent to 
scheduled castes and the remainder to other castes and communi¬ 
ties. Of the total 8,332 families of agricultural workers, 2,837 or 
34.05 per cent were scheduled caste families and 17.05 per cent 
belonged to backward classes. 

Size Of Holdings 

The preponderance of the agricultural labourer population in 
Madras State is thus clear. They are followed by the cultivating 
owners. The great majority of the holdings, however, are un¬ 
economic. The following table * gives the distribution of 1,000 
agricultural holdings by size of holdings in Madras State and the 
Natural Divisions : 

TABLE 68 


State and 

Natural Division 

Less than 

1 acre 

1 to 5 
acres 

3 to 5 
acres 

5 to 10 
acres 

10 to 12 
aiores 

Above 25 
acres:: 

MADRAS STATE 

.. 185 

318 

170 

162 

115 

50 

Madras Deccan Division 

.. 144 

220 

136 

194 

231 

75 

West Madras Division 

.. 214 

391 

161 

155 

56 

23 

North Madras Division 

.. 201 

294 

165 

145 

118 

77 

South Madras Division 

.. 188 

321 

178 

167 

108 

38 


The table shows that nearly 50 per cent of the holdings wei:e, 
below 3 acres and about 67 per cent below 5 acres. An official' 


1 Venkateswaran, Op. cit., compiled from table on p. 97. 
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enquiry found the position in village Vandalur near Vandalur 
Railway Station in Chingleput Taluk of Chingleput district to be 
much worse. “Nearly 56 per cent of the holdings were below two 

acres.Nearly 89.2 per cent of the holdings were below 5 

acres.only 6.8 per cent of the total (population of the village 

— author) possessed holdings between 5 to 10 acres, while 4.1 per 
cent of the total had holdings of the size of 10 acres and above.”^ 
The Intensive Family Survey of the Agricultural Labour Enquiry 
furnishes a very informative table on the size of holdings in Madras 
State. The Survey was conducted in 84 villages of the State which 
was divided into 7 zones. The following tabled gives the percentage 
distribution of holdings according to number and area in different 
zones : 

TABLE 69 


Zones 

Under 1 

acre 

1 acre to 
below 2.5 

2.5 acres to 
below & 

5 acred to 
below 10 

10 acres 
and above 

Average 

size 

acres 

No. 

Area 

No. 

Area 

No. 

Area 

No. 

Area 

No. 

Area 

I 

18.2 

1.8 

29.3 

8.9 

21.8 

14.7 

16.4 

21.7 

14.3 

52.9 

5.1 

II 

21.4 

3.0 

34.5 

13.9 

23.4 

20.2 

12.5 

21.1 

8.2 

41.8 

4.0 

in 

14.3 

0.8 

19.7 

3.5 

16.4 

6.8 

21.9 

17.0 

27.7 

71.9 

8.7 

IV 

10.4 

1.4 

33.2 

12.3 

30.0 

23.6 

17.8 

27.0 

8.6 

35.7 

4.4 

V 

49.2 

10.4 

26.7 

18.8 

13.0 

21.2 

8.2 

24.6 

2.9 

25.0 

2.1 

VI 

15.1 

1.4 

22.6 

6.6 

29.6 

19.2 

18.8 

23.1 

13.9 

49.7 

5.3 

VII 

21.4 

1.8 

22.9 

8.0 

18.3 

13.8 

25.2 

39.7 

12.2 

36.7 

4.5 

state 

22.2 

2.5 

29.8 

10.5 


17.4 

15.1 

22.5 

10.4 

47.0 

4.5 


The number of holdings below 1 acre is seen to be 22 per cent, 
whereas about 75 per cent are below 5 acres. 52 per cent of the 
holdings were below 2.5 acres. Only 10.4 per cent were of the size 
of 10 acres and above, and they covered 47 per cent of the area. 
52 per cent holdings below 2.5 acres covered only 13 per cent of the 
area. Of the holdings below 1 acre, 68 per cent belonged to agri¬ 
cultural labour families. 

The Village Panchayat Act (K 1920 

As we have said earlier,^ the most considerable efforts to revive 
local village institutions were made by the British in Madras in the 
latter half of the last century.'* A Village Panchayat Act was, 


1 Report on an Enquiry into the Conditions of Agricultural Workers In Village 
Vandalur In Madras State, Govt, of India, Ministry of Labour, Delhi. 1950; p. 13. 

2 Report on Intensive Survey of Agricultural Labour, Vol. IV-Soutta India, Govt, 
of India, Ministry of Labour, Delhi. 1955; p. 14. 

3 Book I, Chapter IX : "Panchayals In the National Movement.” 

4 For a succinct account of these %ittempts, the reader Is referred to A Study of 
Panchayats in Madras by K. Jayaraman, Indian Society of Agricultural Economics, 
Bombay. 1947 (pp. 158). Jayaraman's study, published in 1947 does not obviously 
cover the developments of the Panchayat Institution in Madras following the 
1950 Madras Village Panchayat Act. That does not, however, belittle the im¬ 
portance of Jayaraman's work, which we would strongly commend to all students 
of Panchayats in Madras, or for the matter of that, for whole India, The 

...„Mfh 0 r hai hardly^ come across any olhOr 'ftudy of like ‘vAlpb and re%i$a^' for 

any othar State of India* 
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however, put on the Statute Book for the first time in 1920. In 
December 1921, the late N. Gopalaswamy lyenger, who has been 
called the Father of Panchayats in Madras, was made the 
Registrar-General of Panchayats. With keen paternal interest he 
guided the development of Panchayats in Madras. The progress 
achieved, however, was far from satisfactory. By 1924-25, for 
example, only 579 Panchayats had been formed. By 1931-32, 4,474 
Panchayats had been constituted. Their nuinber reached 5,812 in 
1937-38, 6,078 in 1942-43 and 7,237 in 1946. Referring to this period 
of Panchayat development in Madras, a State Government publica¬ 
tion makes the following remarks:^ “Under the (1920) Act, the 
Panchayats had no untramelled existence. They were left with 
little or no initiative and lack of funds imposed a serious hardship. 
The District Board and its President as well as the Inspector of l^ocal 
Boards had powers to interfere even in the day-to-day administra¬ 
tion of Village Panchayats, not to .speak of the ea.se with which they 
could interfere in more important matters. Their budgets and 
administration reports, for example, had to be submitted to the 
District Boards. The President of the District Board was also 
empowered to take action against Presidents of Panchayats. All 
proposals of taxation made by Panchayats had to be approved by the 
District Boards. The Inspector of Local Boards also had similar 
authority and this dual control practically smothered Village 
Panchayats.” 

Under the 1920 Act, the constitution of Panchayats was purely 
voluntary.In the initial years, therefore, an infinitesimal number of 
villages came forward with a desire to form Panchayats. Further, 
there was hardly any stall to encourage the movement. The Act 
introduced the system of adult suffrage by enfranchising all men 
over 25 years of age, and provided for the election of all members 
of the Panchayats, whose strength varied from 7 to 15. The Act 
did not impo.se any particular duty on Panchayats. Sections 15 to 
20 of the Act referred to numerous functions, such as construction 
and maintenance of village roads, culverts, drains, etc., the provision 
of water, lighting, education, latrines and other sanitary arrange¬ 
ments, opening and maintenance of libraries, control of cart-sheds, 
ponds, fairs and festivals, threshing floors, etc., extension of village 
site, vaccination, registration of births and deaths, and any other 
duty or work authorised or transacted by the Government, District 
or Taluk Boards, Collector or any private person or persons. While 
such a large number of functions were enumerated, no adequate 
provision was made to provide funds for the Panchayats. Under 


1 Panchayat EhL by tbf Siractor at Infonnatlm aod PubUctty, Qovttfunnnt 

qf .MadW- '• ■■■• - - • ■ 
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the Village Panchayats Act of 1920, no tax was compulsory, but 
Panchayats were permitted to raise taxes suitable to the locality. 
The Panchayat resources were : (i) funds raised by taxation under 
Section 25 of the Act; (ii) transferred sources and grants from the 
Government and Local Boards; and (iii) customary communal 
income and contributions from private individuals. 


Sources Of Income Under The 1920 Act 

Jayaraman says that the notable sources of income of Panchayats 
were the following taxes; (1) Marriage fees; (2) Mahimai, i.e., 
taxes on carts which carry away grain, etc., from the village; (3) 
Taxes on artisans, on oil-mills, and on looms; (4) Market fees; (5) 
Taxes on temporary stalls set up during the harvest season near 
threshing floors for the sale of betels, arecanuts, sugar-cane and 
confectionary. During 1925-26, “324 orders sanctioning one tax 
or another were in force in 198 Panchayat areas.” This list of 
taxes should not, however, give any false estimate of Panchayat 
income. Under the Act, and the rules made thereunder, the Pan¬ 
chayat President could collect taxes only so long as they were paid 
without demur. Coercion could be employed only by the village head¬ 
man when approached by the Panchayat President. The President, 
naturally enough, was never too eager for approaching the headman 
for use of coercion; and the headman on his part, put off the evil 
day until threatened by his superiors. The poor revenues of the 
Major Panchayats of the State would be apparent from the following 
table^, which gives receipts and expenditures from 1936-37 to 
1944-45 : 

TABLE 70 

RECEIPTS (IN LAKHS OF RUPEES) 


1. Land Cess 

2. House Tax. 

3. Profession Tax 

4. Fees, Fines and Miscellaneous 
Revenues 

5. Conservancy 

6. Fishery Rents 

7. Markets. Cart-Stands and Slaughter 
Houses 

8. Avenues 

9. Other Items—Ordinary and Capital 
(excluding deposits and advances) 

Total 


1936-37 

1938-39 

1940-41 

1942-43 

1944-45 

_ 

1.53 

1.72 

1.74 

L60 

15.29 

14.55 

17.45 

18.44 

23.35 

1.06 

1.25 

2.12 

2.11 

2.40 

0.50 

0.42 

0.72 

0.99 

1.97 

1.08 

1.21 

1.54 

2.11 

3.39 

0.17 

0.26 

0.25 

0.25 

0.42 

4.47 

5.50 

6.lf 

6.52 

850 

0.15 

0.20 

0.19 

0.22 

0.50 

7.07 

7.97 

7.48 

7.53 

14.65 

29.79 

32.89 

37.58 

89.91 

66.78 


1 K. Jayaraman : A Study of Panchayats in Madras, Op. cit., pp. 37-38. Those with 
normal annual Incomes of less than Rs. 3,000 were Minor Panchayats; those with 
higher incomes were called Major Panchayats, 
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EXPENDITURE (IN LAKHS OF RUPEES) 


1936-37 1938-39 1940-41 1942-43 1944-45 


1. Sanitation 

2. Lighting 

3. Roads 

4. Establishment (General and Collec¬ 
tion) 

5. Other Items—Ordinary and Capital 
(excluding deposits and advances) 

Total 


7.52 

7.32 

9.02 

11.31 

19.13 

6.38 

7.36 

7.96 

6.64 

7.20 

2.26 

2.71 

3.19 

3.23 

4.75 

3.88 

3.73 

4.00 

4.57 

7.60 

8.04 

11.19 

12.05 

10.20 

15 40 

28.08 

32.31 

36.22 

35.95 

54.08 


Note The statement does not include deposits and advances as well as opening and 
closing balances. The realization of land cess for 1936-37 is not readily available. 


Village Panchayats In Madras 1930*1946 

After 1930, however, there was a further deterioration in the 
working of Madras Panchayats. About 1928, the late Shri N. Gopala- 
swamy lyenger drafted another Bill to remove the defects in 
Panchayat working and place them in a stronger statutory position. 
This Bill, however, was pigeon-holed by the then British rulers. On 
the other hand, the 1920 Village Panchayat Act was repealed, and 
Panchayats were brought within the ambit of the Madras Local 
Boards Act. Adult franchise was abolished and a restricted one 
introduced. The post of Registrar-General of Panchayats was 
abolished, and the direct touch of the Provincial Government with 
these infant institutions was thus done away with. The Inspectors 
of Local Boards were now supposed to supervise the Panchayats, 
but this w^ork was hardly ever seriously undertaken. Jayaraman 
rightly remarks that as a ref jlt of these reforms “instead of the 
ancient village institutions being revived, Panchayats became a 
miniature copy of the smallest unit of democratic administration 
in the West.”^ 

When, during 1937-39, a Congress Ministry was installed in 
pow'er under the Government of India Act of 1935, Shri T. Prakasam, 
then Revenue Minister, got a Panchayat Bill drafted, giving wide 
powers to Panchayats, including the power to manage forests and 
irrigation works and to try petty civil and criminal cases. Following 
the outbreak of the Second World War, however, the popular 
Ministry resigned and the draft Bill was shelved. The Advisers' 
Government, which now took office, published a Bill in 1941 
for reorganisingj. Panchayats in Madras. Among other things it 
suggested : (1) Introduction of ex-officio membership of village 

headman who was also to be eligible for Presidentship: (2) Creation 
of whole-time executive officers for Major Panchayats and appoint¬ 
ment of village Karnanis as honorary executive officers for Minor 
Panchayats; (3) Supervision and control of Panchayats by tfce 


1 Ibid, p. 31. 
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District Collector, the Revenue Board being the co-ordinating body 
over the Collectors; (4) Compulsory levy of house tax and an 
additional levy of three pies of land cess; and (5) Provision for the 
appointment of a nominated Panchayat. It would be clear from 
the above that the object of the Advisers was to take away whatever 
autonomy existed for the Panchayats and make them Government 
agencies in the villages. The Bill aroused opposition all over 
Madras. It was accordingly referred to an Advisory Committee 
which suggested certain changes. The final upshot, however, of 
the tortuous process was that the Madras Local Boards Act of 1920 
was amended in 1943 by which whole-time Executive Officers were 
appointed to all Major Panchayats and such of the Minor ones as 
notified by the Government. The situation continued unsatisfac¬ 
tory, and in April 1946, the Advisers’ Government again published 
a draft Bill for Panchayat reorganisation on the lines of the 1941 
Bill. A popular Ministry was, however, soon after installed in office 
and in 1947 it undertook a comprehensive study of the whole ques¬ 
tion, and in 1950, the Madras Village Panchayat Act was placed on 
the Statute Book. 

The Madras Village Panchayat Act 1950 

The object of the 1950 Act is to develop Village Panchayats as 
autonomous units of local administration, investing them with large 
powers in all matters relating to village life and economy, with 
the minimum of outside control consistent with efficiency in work¬ 
ing. The Act was brought into force from April 1, 1951. 

Under the Act, every village or hamlet with a population of 
500 and above is to have a Panchayat. Villages with a population 
of less than 500 are included within the jurisdiction of an adjoining 
Panchayat or grouped with other contiguous villages and a single 
Panchayat formed for the group. As a matter of administrative 
convenience, however, the Government decided that the territorial 
unit for purposes of constitution of Panchayats may be one with a 
population of not less than 1,000 for the present. The Panchayats 
constituted under the 1920 Act retained their old jurisdiction and 
reconstituted. In case a Panchayat had more than 1,000 popula¬ 
tion, it was directed that they be split up. In case, however, the 
concerned village population decided to continue as before, they 
were permitted. 

Constitution Of Panchayats 

Membership of a Panchayat ranges from 5 to 15, in accordance 
with the population. Scheduled castes have been given reservation 
of seats till 1960. The term of office of members and President is 
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3 years. The election is based on adult franchise and the voters 
are the same as those in the electoral list for the General Elections. 
The President is elected directly by the entire electorate. The 
Vice-President is selected from among the members of the 
Panchayat. Elections to Panchayats with a population estimated at 
not less than 5,000 and with an estimated annual income of not less 
than Rs. 10,000 (known as Class I Panchayats) are held by secret 
ballot, and elections to other Panchayats (known as Class II 
Panchayats) by show of hands. A Class I Panchayat has to be 
divided into not less than 5 wards and a Class II Panchayat into 
two wards if it has a population not exceeding 1,000, and into not 
more than 5 wards if the population exceeds 1,000. 

Panchayat Functions 

The Panchayats have certain obligatory as well as discretionary 
functions within the limits of their funds. The obligatory func¬ 
tions include the construction, repair and maintenance of public 
roads, the lighting of streets and public places, construction of drains, 
cleaning of streets, removal of rubbish, provision of latrines whether 
public or private, provision of protected water supply, sinking and 
repairing of wells, ponds or tanks, preventive and remedial public 
health measures 

Certain additional powers have also been assigned to 
Panchayats. Thus, the work of village courts and Panchayat courts 
under the Madras Village Courts Act, 1888, have now devolved on 
Panchayats within their respective areas, civil jurisdiction being 
increased to Rs. 100. Panchayats which are not in the headquarters 
of Registration Offices can now be invested with powers of a Sub- 
Registrar in respect of documents that are exempted from stamp duty 
and registration fees and documents of an ephemeral nature in 
respect of property not exceeding Rs. 100 in value. Very few 
Panchayats, if any, have thus far been vested with this power. 

Panchayats have also been authorised to take up repairs to 
minor irrigation works. The Panchayats may levy an acreage fee 
for this purpose. Management of all unreserved forests, grazing 
grounds, threshing floors, topes and other communal porambokes 
in the village has also been transferred to the Panchayats. All 
gramapodu or sammdayam rights (that is communal income) enjoy¬ 
ed by the village community have been transferred to Panchayats. 

The discretionary functions are planting and preservation of 
trees on road margins, opening and maintenance of public schools, 
reading rooms, etc., public markets, car-stands, slaughter houses, 
dispensaries, maternity and child welfare centres, control of fairs 
and festivals, improvement of agriculture and agricultural stoclTand 
organising agricultural shows. 
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Sources (K Revenue 

The Panchayats are entitled to 6 pies for each rupee of land 
cess realised in the village on the annual rent value of all occupied 
lands, and the duty levied on transfers of property. Panchayats 
have, under the 1950 Act, to compulsorily levy a tax on houses 
(huts exempted), a profession tax and a vehicle tax. These are 
subject to a maximum and minimum to be decided bv the Govern¬ 
ment. At their own discretion, and subject to the sanction of the 
Inspector of Local Boards, Panchayats can also levy certain other 
specified taxes and fees suitable and convenient to the village. The 
Act also provides for the setting apart e\'ery year of a sum not less 
than 12i per cent of the total land I’evenue (including water cess) 
of the State for distribution as grants to Class II Panchayats on the 
basis of population. Owing to financial stringency, however, this 
has not yet been given effect to. 

The other sources of Panchayat revenue consist of income 
from levy of fees on markets and cart-stands and other remunera¬ 
tive enterprises, and licence fees on dangerous and offensive trades. 
Further, ex-gratia grants are given by the Government to Pancha¬ 
yats for improvement of village communications and maintenance of 
elementary schools generally and for public health purposes in a 
few cases. The grants for village communications are subject to 
the condition that they are utilised on capital works and that the 
Panchayat concerned contributes an amount equal to the grant 
drawn. The grants for maintenance of elementary schools fall 
under three heads, viz., (a) teaching grant, (b) maintenance grant, 
and (c) equipment grant. The Panchayats are treated on a par 
with aided schools under private management for puri)oses of these 
grants. The public health grants are mainly for anti-malarial and 
anti-filarial operations, maternity and child welfare schemes and 
rural water supply. 

Panchayat revenues are spent upon obligatory and discretionary 
functions enumerated above, pay and allowances, election expenses, 
towards the expenses of any public exhibition or ceremony or 
entertainment in the village, any charitable fund and poor relief, 
and extraordinary charges. 

The Panchayats have full discretion to incur expenditure on 
these items. The Government has, however, specified by suitable 
rules the minimum limits of expenditure that should be incurred 
by Panchayats in respect of communications and water supply, and 
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the maximum limit of expenditure in respect of lighting and public 
health.^ 

Control And Coordination 

Executive officers are appointed to Class I Panchayats where 
the Presidents cannot devote adequate attention to running the 
administration, and to such of Class II Panchayats as are not 
administered properly, provided always that the finances of the 
Panchayat can bear the exiienditure. The Executive Officer is 
charged with the duty of canying on the day-to-day administration 
and of putting into effect the resolutions passed by the Panchayats. 
He is under the disciplinary control of the Inspector of Municipal 
Councils and Local Boards. Roughly, .300 Panchayats have thus 
far been notified for appointment of Executive Officers. The strength 
of clerical and other staff of a Panchayat is fixed by the Inspector 
(or his delegate, the Regional In.spector), according to the income 
and importance of the Panchayat. The appointments to sanctioned 
posts are made by the executive authorit}^ i.e.. Executive Officers 
in the case of notified Panchayats, and the Presidents in other cases. 

It would thus be clear from the above that in Government 
supervision over Village Panchayats, the Inspector of Municipal 
Councils and Local Boards, assisted by Regional Inspectors and 
District and Deputy Panchayat Officers play the loading role.* Dis¬ 
trict Boards do not have any control over Panchayats; they, how¬ 
ever, continue to administer non-Panchayat areas until Panchayats 
are constituted there. 

As for the relation between a Panchayat and the regular ad¬ 
ministrative and revenue officers of the Aullage, and the co-ordination 
of educational, public health and other activities of the Panchayats 


1 The election expenses include the cost of preparation and revision of the electoral 
roll and conduct of elections. These expenses are determined by the Government. 
As for expenses for any public exhibition or ceremony or entertainment in the 
village, or for poor relief, the sanction of the Inspector of Municipal Councils 
and Local Boards is necessary. He has delegated these powers to District Pan¬ 
chayat Officers and Regional Inspectors. The audit of Class I Panchayats Is 
conducted annually by the Local Fund Audit Staff, while that of Class II Pancha¬ 
yats by the Distrit?t Panchayat Oflicers and their deputies. No fee Is charged 
for such audit. Tlie Examiner of Local Fund Accounts is the authority competent 
to issue surcharge orders in respect of Class I Panchayats, and the Regional 
Inspector can do so for Class II Panchayats. 

2 The Inspector is authorised to remove a President or Vice-President from office 
for abuse of powers vested in him, defalcation or any such serious misdemeanour 
or wilful omission or refusal to discharge his functions under the Act and rules. 
Similarly, he may remove members for misconduct in the discharge of their duties. 
The Inspector can also supersede or dissolve a Panchayat which is not competent 
to perform or persistently defaults in performing the duties imposed by law, or 
exceeds or abuses its powers. During the period of supersession or dissolution, 
all except the President will go out of ofRce. The President will have to oarry 
on the Panchayat administration until the Panchayat is reconstituted after holding 
elections. In case there is no President of the Panchayat on the date of its supersetslpn 
or dissolution, a ^pecigl Officer is appointed to carry on Panchayat work. 
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with the corresponding departments of the Government, Madras 
seems to have developed an elaborate system which may be usefully 
followed in some detail. The various functions and powers 
exercised by the Government Departments in respect of the acti¬ 
vities of Panchayats are detailed below : 

L REVENUE DEPARTMENT 

1. THB BOABD OF REVENUE: 

(1) Ordering the transfer to a Panchayat, with its consent the 
management of any institution or the execution or maintenance of 
any work, or the exercise of any power or the discharge of any 
duty within or without the village. 

(2) Controlling the assessment by Collector of the rent pay¬ 
able by the Panchayat for the unreserved forests vested in them. 

(3) Revising the orders passed by the Revenue Divisional 
Officer or the Collector regarding withdrawal of unreserved forest 
from the control of the Panchayat. 

(4) Making over to Panchayat the management and super¬ 
intendence of any charitable endowments and likewise resuming 
such endowments. 

2. THE COLLECTOR : 

(1) Directing or providing for the execution of any work or 
the doing of any act which the Panchayat or executive authority is 
empowered to do, in any emergency, for the safety of the public. 

(2) Power to cancel any licence granted by the Panchayat for 
any projection, erection or structure in or over any public road 
vested in it and power to accord previous sanction to the issue of 
licences by the Panchayats in certain cases. 

(3) Power to suspen'*. or cancel any resolution passed, order 
issued, or licence or permission granted and power to prohibit the 
doing of any action which is about to be done or is being done, if 
the execution of such resolution or order, etc., is likely to cause 
danger to human life, health or safety or is likely to lead to a riot 
or an affray. 

(4) Power to transfer to the Panchayat with its consent the 
management of any institution, or the execution or maintenance 
of any work or the exercise of any power or the discharge of any 
duty whether within or without the village, 

(5) Power to exclude from the operation of the Madras Village 
Panchayats Act certain communal porambokes, at the disposal of 
Government. 

(6) Power to permit the village headman to collect taxes on 
behalf of Panchayats and to fix the remuneration therefor. 

lip .^eqide.^^j^ther, 
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calingulas, channels, head-works, etc., connected with irrigation 
works is the result of any misfeasance or non-feasance on the part 
of the Panchayat. 

(8) Power to sanction the acquisition of immovable property 
by Panchayats otherwise than under the Land Acquisition Act. 

(9) Power to approve the pa}’ment by the Panchayat, in 
acquiring immovcible property of any amount in excess of the 
valuation fixed by the Revenue Department or the officers of the 
Highways Department, as the case may be. 

(10) Powers to sanction the transfer (except by way of lease) 
of any immovable property belonging to the Panchayat or the 
creation of a charge on such property. 

(11) Power to decide on appeals lelating to encroachment on 
porambokes the use of which is regulated by Panchayats as to 
whether or not an encroachment is objectionab-le. 

3. THE REVENUE DIVISIONAL OFFICER: 

(1) Power to withdraw from the Panchayat temporarily the 
management of any unreserv'cd forest, if the Panchayat is not 
administering it properly. 

(2) I’ower to transfer to the Panchayat with its consent, the 
management of any institution, or the execution or maintenance 
of any work, or the exercise of any power or the discharge of any 
dut}^ whether within or without the village. 

(3) Power to sanction cutting or selling of (i) live trees on 
road margins, which are considered as dangerous to traffic or to 
life or health; and (ii) live trees on the bunds of small tanks which 
serve as sources of supply of drinking water, if the leaves of such 
trees fall into the tanks and render them unfit for drinking purposes. 

(4) Power to decide appeals against the order of the Election 
Officer rejecting the nomination of any candidate in elections con¬ 
ducted under Part I rules (i.e., by secret ballot). 

4. VILLAGE OFFICERS : (Headman and Kamam) 

(1) Furnishing to the executive authority information on 
specific matters pertaining to the village as prescribed in the rules 
issued by the Government. 

(2) Collection of taxes (by village headman only) due to the 
panchayat and receiving the remuneration therefor as determined 
by the Collector. 

n. HIGHWAYS DEPARTMENT 

(1) The officers of the Highways Department, viz., Assistant 
Engineer (Highways), Divisional Engineer (Highways) and Su^r- 
ihtending Engineer (Highways) have power to accord- technical 
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sanction to estimates for Panchayat works upto certain specified 
limits. 

(2) The Divisional Engineer (Highways) has power to 
approve immovable property (estimated to cost above Rs. 1,000) 
proposed for acquisition by Panchayats as suitable for the purpose 
for which it is intended. 

(3) The Divisional Engineer (Highways) or the Assistant 
Engineer (Highways), acting under the orders of the Divisional 
Engineer (Highways), has to certify regarding the structural 
stability of any building proposed to be acquired by the Panchayat 
and he has also to assess the value of the building. 

ni. PUBLIC HEALTH DEPARTMENT 

(1) The Director of Public Health should be consulted by the 
Inspector of Municipal Councils and Local Boards in fixing or 
altering the number, designation and grades of and the salaries, 
fees and allowances payable to the public health establishment of 
Panchayats. 

(2) The District Health Officer may be authorised by the 
Inspector of Municipal Councils and Local Boards in case there is 
no Panchayat Health Officer, to exercise specified functions of the 
executive authority of the Panchayat. 

(3) The District Health Officei- has power to issue dh'ections 
to the Panchayats, to maintain the communal porambokes the use 
of which is regulated by them, in a sanitary condition. 

IV. EDUCATION DEPARTIVIENT 

(1) Power to supervise elementary^ schools managed by 
Panchayats. 

(2) Power to approve the acquisition of immovable property 
exceeding Rs. 1,000 in value if it is intended for educational purposes. 

V. VETERINARY DEPARTMENT 

Where a Panchayat has not employed a qualified Veterinary 
Assistant Surgeon of its own, it can requisition the services of the 
Government Veterinary Assistant Surgeon to examine the carcasses 
of animals slaughtered and to certify as to their fitness for human 
consumption. 

Panchayats In Madras: An Evaluation Of Their Work 

Referring to the reorganisation of Panchayats under the Madras 
Village Panchayats Act of 1950, the State Minister for Local 
Administration, Shri S. S. Ramaswami Padayachi has said*: “The 


1 See Madras Information (published monthly by the Director of Information and 
Publicity, Madras), Annual Number, January, 1955; p. 38. 
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old policy of having Village Panchayats as minor and unimportant 
appendages to the District Boards, with very little powers to do 
things for themselves, and far too little money to accomplish much, 
was completely revised. The new Act has provided the minimum 
of outside control over Panchayats, consistent with efficiency and 
integrity in working. The enthusiasm of the villagers for managing 
their local affairs has been directed through proper channels and 
the results are quite encouraging. There has been a growing 
demand from the rural population for the constitution of more 
Panchayats, and the work of forming Panchayats, particularly in 
the Community Project and National Extension Service areas, is 
now proceeding at a good space.” 

We have come across other opinions, however, which are not 
so enthusiastic about Panchayat functioning in the State. Thus, 
for example, Shri M. Manickam, Secretary, Madras Provincial Union 
of Local Boards, in his reply to the Questionnaire of the Congress 
Village Panchayat Committee, said* : “The Panchayat has no hand 
except to pass a resolution which the Executive Officer may carry 
into effect if it pleases him. Though the members and Presidents of 
the Panchayats are elected by the people, they cannot question the 
Executive Officer or his staff for any mistakes or dereliction of duty. 
Though the Executive Officer and staff are paid from the Panchayat 
funds, they are answerable to an outside authority, viz., Panchayat 
Officer. The Panchayat and Revenue Officers of the village work 
completely apart. Education, Public Health and other activities are 
supervised by the Government. Panchayats are not being treated 
well.” The Report of the Cong«;ss Village Panchayat Committee 
has also remarked: ^ “The experience of the association of Execu¬ 
tive Officers or experts of the Government in Madras has been none 
too happy. As an official of the Madras Government said at the 
Simla Conference, ‘Panchayats in Madras have tended to become 
engines of oppression.’ ” 

Unfortunately, we have no detailed reports on the working of 
Panchayats in Madras,^ and so it is not possible for us 
to correctly evaluate the progress and achievements. By 

1 Report of the Congress Village Panchayat Committee, Op. cit.; Applendix E, p. 
Lxxvii. Shri Manickam further remarks : '‘Provi.sion.<? in the Act make it Im¬ 
possible for the elected representatives to function efficiently for the good of 
the people. They are contrary to every democratic principle. In fact, it allows 
the Executive Autliority and Staff to do anything behind the back of the Board 
which the Panchayat cannot find out. It is the Government which is running 
the administration of the Panchayats through the Executive Officer. Presidents of 
the Panchayat should have full powers of control over staff and management. 
This would reduce the friction between the Executive Officer and the Panchayat." 

2 Ibid. p. 32. 

3 Shri P. Thirumma Roddi, former Minister for Local Administration in Andhra, 
writing in Local Government (published quarterly from Mauslipatam, by the 
Federation of All-India Local Authorities), says : "Unfortunately in this State 
(i.e. Andhra) wc have yet no detailed reports on the working of Panchayats. Our 
information is that no such reports have been forthcoming even in the composite 
State." (Vol. 1, No. 2, November 1954, p. 41). 
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1954, there were about 4,59G Panchayats in Madras State (283 Class 
I Panchayats and 4,313 Class II Panchayats), covering nearly 7,000 
out of 19,486 villages of the State. According to Shri S. S. Rama- 
swami Padayachi,* a sum of Rs. 15 lakhs will be set apart for deve¬ 
lopment of Panchayats during the Second Plan period (1956-61). 
It is proposed to constitute at least 6,000 new Panchayats during 
the Plan period. “The scheme also provides for better superintend¬ 
ence and inspection of Panchayats by strengthening the existing 
staff and for the training of members and Presidents of Panchayats 
by conducting classes at taluk headquarters and arranging for talks 
by the District officers, like the District Health Officer, Dis¬ 
trict Education Officer, Deputy Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies and the Divisional Engineer (Highways)”. 

People's Contribution Not Encouraging 

We feel that the sum set apart (Rs. 15 lakhs) for development 
of Panchayats during the entire Second Plan period is not at all 
sufficient. We are confident that, given proper help and encourage¬ 
ment, and provided they have the incentive for developing local 
initiative, the villagers can and will show remarkable results. Thus, 
for example, Shri N. E. S. Kaghavachari, I.C.S., Director of Com¬ 
munity Development in Madras, says : ^ “People are prepared to 
meet their part of the cost for the provision of more and more 
amenities in villages. For instance, villagers have formed earth- 
roads entirely at their own cost, and then requested the Government 
to provide the culverts and bridges on these. Similarly, people are 
anxious that every village should be provided with adequate drink¬ 
ing water supply and are prepared to meet part of the cost of such 
schemes. Community recreation centres have been set up in 
several villages. The entire co.st of the building for these centres 
is usually met by the people of the locality, the Government making 
a small grant towards the cost of Radio and equipment. P’or school 
buildings, the people have spent much more than the Government’s 
contribution. Wherever Government land is not available for for¬ 
mation of roads or for the construction of buildings, wells, etc., 
people have come forward with generous gifts of land. It is esti¬ 
mated that the total value of the people’s contribution on all these 
items amounts to over Rs. 45 lakhs upto the end of March 1955.” 

This estimate of people’s contribution, the only one we have 
come across for Madras State, commendable as it is, is much below 
what we find in, for example, Uttar Pradesh. This, however, 
underlines the fact that given proper guidance and encouragement. 


1 Madras Informatton, Annual Number, 1956: p. 82. 

2 Madras Information, VoL IX, No. 8 of August, 1955, p. 11. 
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the Panchayats can become active instruments for rural uplift. We 
are gratified to note that there is a keen awareness of this at high 
administrative levels. To quote ShriRaghavachari again: ^ “There 
should be an effective people’s organisation for every village. 
Wherever Panchayats have been formed and are fully representative 
of all the interests in a village, they are utilised for development 
activities. The Panchayats have been advised to form development 
committees to which representative non-members could be co¬ 
opted. Whcre^’er there are no statutory Panchayats, informal deve¬ 
lopment Panchayats have been formed in all villages covered by the 
programme. It is these organisations which draw up the programme 
for the village and which mobilise the people’s contribution towards 
works. The works are also executed by these organisations.’’ 

Proposals For Future Reorganisation 

The Government of Madras has under consideration certain 
proposals for giving greater incentive to the development of Pan¬ 
chayats in the State and to remove the defects observed in the 
working of the 19.30 Act. It is suggested that the constitution of 
Panchayats be made optional instead of being compulsory. The 
territorial unit may be raised from 500, as at present, to 1,000 (Gov¬ 
ernment have already accepted this .suggestion as a working prin¬ 
ciple). Class I Panchayats and Class II Panchayats which have a 
population of 2,000 and above alone need be divided into wards, 
and may have elections on the secret ballot system; other Class II 
Panchayats with a population of less than 2,000 need have no wards 
and elections here may be by show of hands. The President should 
be elected by the elected members of the Panchayats, and not by 
the entire electorate as at present. The period of supersession of 
bad Panchayats is sought to be extended to more than one year. 
The powers of the Village Panchayat regarding automatic vesting 
of communal property, as also with regard to Kudirnaramat (repair 
of minor irrigation works), as also over porambokes are proposed to 
be curtailed or taken away. The reason suggested is local troubles 
and factions in the village by the one-sided use of these powers by the 
dominant faction in the village body. The compulsory levy of 
professional tax should be made optional. The provisions relating 
to vehicles tax may be deleted altogether. The 12J per cent land 
revenue grant to Class II Panchayats should be reduced to 1C per 
cent. Actual vesting of water sources in the Panchayat is to be 
taken away. Only such water sources as are not private property 
be controlled by the Panchayat for proper maintenance. The 
Madras High Court having declared Section 81 of the M.V.P. Act 
(relating to abolition of private markets) ultra vires of the funda- 


1 Ibid, p. 11. 
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mental rights guaranteed by the Constitution, the Act is to be suit¬ 
ably modified. The powers of the Executive Officer for the Regis¬ 
tration of documents, even of an ephemeral nature, are to be taken 
away. The suggestions made by the Planning Commission for 
enlarging the functions of Panchayats so as to make them develop¬ 
ment agencies for implementing the Five-Year Plan are being con¬ 
sidered by the Government. The Government has certain other 
proposals under consideration relating to decentralisation of District 
Boards by constitutinr local boards for taluks. 

Another very important proposal relates to the separation of 
judicial powers from the existing Panchayats and constituting 
separate Nyaya Panchayats. Under Section 130 of the M.V.P. Act, 
1950, Panchayats in Madras are deemed to be Panchayat Courts 
under the Madras Village Courts Act of 1888, for the respective 
areas. The entire Panchayat today functions as the Panchayat 
Court. There have been complaints that Village Panchayats are not 
functioning satisfactorily as Panchayat Courts and that group 
differences in the village have been reflected there. They also do 
not seem to have achieved any notable success in reducing litigation. 
It is, therefore, considered desirable that Panchayats confine them¬ 
selves to municipal and other functions and judicial functions are 
entrusted to separate village courts as before. 
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TABULAR REPRESENTATION ¥1 




Village 

Panchayats 

Amendment 

How Constituted 

Powers in ViUago 



Management 


Total No. of Madras 

Villages: 19.486 Village 
No. of Villages Courts 
covered by Pan- Act, 1888. 
chayats: 7,000 Madras 

Village 
Pancha- 
yats Act. 

mo. 


Amended byi Election on adult 
Madras Act suffrage basis. 
XII of 1951 and ’ Membership ranges 
Madras Act from 5 to 15. 
XXIV of 1951. Secret ballot in 
case of a popula¬ 
tion of about 5,000. 

A separate Dept. 
The Inspector of 
Municipal Councils 
and Local Boards 
and Regional In¬ 
spectors supervise 
the administration. 

Three grades of 
Panchayats on in¬ 
come basis. One 
for each group of 
1,000 population. 

President elected 
by the entire elec¬ 
torate. 

Reservation of 
seats for scheduled 
castes. 


Obligatory F u n c - 

tions: Maintenance of 
roads, lighting sani¬ 
tation, water supply 
sinking and repairing 
of wells, remedial 
public health mea¬ 
sures. Administration 
of civil and criminal 
Justice. Registration 
of documents; educa¬ 
tion, communications 
and other Welfare 
works. To regulate 
the use of communal 
lands. 
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PANCHAYATS INSTITUTION IN MADRAS 


Sources of 
Revenue of 
Panchayats 


Nyaya Panchayats 


Powers In 
relation to 

How Con- Village 
stituted Panchayat 


Report on the working 
of Panchayats 


Gram 


Nyaya 


REMARKS 


Main source is 
land cess of 6 
pies per rupee 
on the annual 
rent value of 
a 11 occupied 
lands and duty 
levied on trans¬ 
fer of property 
under 1950 Act. 
A tax on pro¬ 
fession. vehicles 
and houses to 
be compulsorily 
levied. 

Levy of fees 
on markets. 
State grants. 
122% of land 
revenue set 
apart for this 
purpose. 

Licence fee 
on dangerous 
and offensive 
trades. 

Grants of 
three kinds: 

(1) teaching 
grant. 

(2) maintenance 
grant, and 

(3) equipment 
grant. 

All revenues 
put together in 
a Panchayat 
Fund. 


Under the 
M.V.P. Act 
1950, work 
done by the 
Village 
Courts under 
the Madras 
Village 
Courts Act, 
1888, was 
given to the 
Panchayats 
Pecuniary 
jurisdiction 
was raised 
from Rs. 50 
to Rs. 100. 


Cases up 
to the value 
of Rs, 100 
can be tried. 

Fines for 
various types 
of offences 
may be im¬ 
posed. 


There are 
no separate 
Nyaya Pan- 
c h a V a t s 
in Madras. 

In 1951 the 
receipts of 
I^anchayats 
were Rs. 
154.05 lakhs 
and expcndi- 
t u r e Rs. 
144.81 lakhs. 


Some of the pro¬ 
visions of the 
M.V.P. Act 1950 
are unworkable. 
Suggestions: 

Constitution of 
Panchayats may 
be made optional 
rather than com¬ 
pulsory. 

The territorial 
unit be raised 
from 500 to 1,000 
as it is now. (The 
Act provides for a 
Panchayat for 
every 1,000 popula¬ 
tion). 

Election of the 
President should be 
from the mem¬ 
bers of the Pan¬ 
chayat and not 
directly by the 
electorate as at 
present. 

Levy of profes¬ 
sional tax, which 
is compulsory 
should be made 
optional. 

Act should be 
amended to pro¬ 
vide 10% of the 
land revenue col¬ 
lected for distri¬ 
bution as grants to 
Clas.*? II Pancha¬ 
yats. 

Section 81 of the 
Act has been dec¬ 
lared ultra vires of 
the fundamental 
Rights by the High 
Courts and needs 
to be amended. 

Village Courts 
and Village Pan¬ 
chayats should be 
distinct bodies. 




CHAPTER XVII 


ANDHRA 


A n idea of the general configuration of villages in Andhra would 
be had from the previous chapter. The serious maldistribu¬ 
tion of land in the State would be evident from figures returned by 
the Census of Ijandholdings conducted by the Land Reforms Divi¬ 
sion of the National Planning Commission. The following table 
gives holdings of different sizes according to area owned : 

TABLE 71 


s. 

No. 

Grade of 

Molding 

No. of 
holdings 

Area owned 
(in acres) 

1. 

upto 

to 

1 Acre 

G,3G,!)93 

3,71,713 

2. 

1.0 

to 

2.5 

6,15,557 

10,45,556 

:i. 

2.5 

to 

5.0 

5,14,218 

18,52,609 

4. 

5.0 

to 

7.5 

2,G0,358 

15,81,271 

5. 

7.5 

to 

10.0 

1,62,995 

13,94,834 

(). 

10.0 

to 

12.5 

1,03,540 

11,54,424 

7. 

12.5 

to 

15.0 

74,036 

10,13,242 

8. 

1.5.0 

to 

17.5 

52,175 

8,42,825 

i). 

17.5 

to 

20.0 

41,721 

7,79,251 

10. 

20.0 

to 

25.0 

53,514 

11,89,339 

11. 

25.0 

lo 

30.U 

34,092 

9,25,942 

12. 

30.0 

to 

35.0 

22,543 

7,25,983 

i;*>. 

35.0 

lo 

40.0 

15,901 

5,92,041 

M. 

40.0 

U) 

45.0 

n ,487 

4,85,721 

15. 

45.0 

to 

50.0 

8,520 

4,03,318 

Ki. 

50.0 

to 

GO.O 

11,023 

6,01,374 

17. 

00.0 

to 

75.0 

9,465 

6,31,966 

18. 

75.0 

lo 

100.0 

7,420 

6,35,612 

If). 

100.0 

to 

150.0 

5,297 

6,38,189 

20. 

150.0 

to 

200.0 

1,898 

3,25,894 

21. 

200.0 

to 

300.0 

1,279 

3,05,375 

22. 

300.0 

to 

500.0 

662 

2,48,952 

23. 

500.0 

to 

1,000.0 

256 

1,71,514 

24. 

Moi e than 

1,000.0 

70 

1,16,734 




Total 

. . 26,45,020 

l,80,33,r.79 
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Thus, nearly 25 per cent of the holdings are 1 acre and less 
in size and total 3,71,713 acres out of a total holding area of 
1,80,33,679 acres. Holdings of 2.5 acres and less constitute nearly 
50 per cent of the total number of holdings and cover about 13 per 
cent of the total area of holdings. A considerable section of the 
rural population is constituted by landless or semi-landless people, 
and there is continuous conflict in the villages between them and 
their employers, the middling and substantial cultivators. This 
explains the influence of Kisan Sabhas in Andhra districts led by 
the Communists. 

A Panchayat Conference In 1952 

The State of Andhra was inaugurated on October 1, 1953, but 
even before that Panchayats had been formed in the various di.s- 
tricts under the Madras Village Panchayat Act, 1950. Panchayat 
Conferences used to be held and there was a conscious public opinion 
demanding their revitalisation and more energetic steps by the State 
towards this end. Thus, for e.xample, the Krishna District Pancha¬ 
yats Conference, held on October 29, 1952, at Vijayawada, under the 
presidentship of Shri N. Satyanarayana, demanded that classification 
of Panchayats into Major and Minor should be done aw'ay with. 
Instead, Panchayats with population of over 15,000 be brought under 
the amended Local Administration .A.ct, and the smaller ones iinder 
the Panchayat Act. It also adopted resolutions requesting the 
Government to permit the establishment of Taluk, District and State 
Panchayat Unions and to appoint a Registrar-General who would 
ensure efficient and proper administration of Panchayats. At this 
Conference, which w'as inaugurated by the Madras Minister for Ivocal 
Self-Government, Shri N. Satyanarayana delivered a very informa¬ 
tive and thoughtful address. He traced the history of Panchayats 
in Madras and paid tributes to the work of the late N. Gopalaswamy 
Iyengar as Registrar-General. Referring to Mahatma Gandhi’s 
ideas on Village Panchayats, he said: “In order to reconstruct India 
on peaceful and democratic foundations, it is desirable to establish 
self-governing village communities or Gram Panchayats to suit 
modem conditions.” And he made the following significant remarks 
about the Madras Village Panchayat Act, 1950 : “Under the Act of 
1950, a hierarchy of officials were appointed more for administra¬ 
tive purposes rather than for technical aid and assistance. In 
several Panchayat Conferences, resolutions Avere passed requesting 
the Government to appoint engineering staff to assist the Panchayat 
officers in preparing estimate and execution of works by Panchayats, 
but instead of appointing technicians to assist the Panchayats, 
Deputy Panchayat Officers were appointed and the execution of 
works of Panchayats was not attended to for want of technical sane- 
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tion by the Local Administration, Engineering staff, and the P.W.D. 
Engineering Departments. 

Work Of Andhra Pandiayats 

When Andhra was constituted, the M.V.P. Act of 1950 con¬ 
tinued to operate. The new State has 15,616 villages, out of which 
3,769 were covered by Panchayats by 1954-55. According to a 
Government Report* during 1954-55 there were 195 Class I Pan¬ 
chayats and 3,574 Class II Panchayats. Out of these 215 had Execu¬ 
tive Officers. Three Panchayats were dissolved and six Panchayats 
were superseded for maladministration, but one was restored on 
appeal. Presidents of 43 Panchaj'^ats were removed from office on 
charges of maladministration, of whom four were restored to office on 
appeal. The aggregate opening balance of all Class I Pancha 3 'ats on 
1st July 1954 was Rs. 35.1 lakhs, and the closing balance Rs. 34.93 
lakhs, the receipts and expenditure during the period being Rs. 72.5 
lakhs and Rs. 72.67 lakhs, re.spectively. The opening balance of 
all Class II Panchayats was Rs. 62.02 lakhs, the receipts and expendi¬ 
ture being Rs. 99.64 lakhs and Rs. 101.13 lakhs, respective!}'. 12,967 
pupils studied in 200 elemcntar}' schools maintained by the Pan- 
chaj'ats, which were sanctioned a grant of Rs. 1.54 lakhs by the 
Government. A sum of Rs. 24.79 lakhs was spent on medical relief 
and public health by the Panchayats which maintained eleven 
Ayurvedic dispensaries and two maternity centres. The Panchayats 
laid 607 miles of new earthen roads and 450 miles of new metalled 
roads, and thej' spent Rs. 33.07 lakhs on the maintenance of roads. 
A sum of Rs. 2.74 lakhs was disbursed to the Panchayats towards 
half-grant for the improvement of village communications. 

Polamur Village Panchayat: An Object Lesson In 
Panchayat Work 

The useful work done by Panchayats in Andhra would be 
apparent from the above. In fact, in Andhra districts, some Pan¬ 
chayats had given creditable performance even in earlier days. We 
will cite the example of a village Polamur with a population 
of 4,281 in Tanuku Taluk of West Godavari district*. Before 
Polamur had its Panchayat, “the village tanks were so bad that 
Miss Mayo might have got her ideas about the drinking-water 
sources of India from a look at them.” After the Panchayat had 


1 Indian Express, (Madras edition), 1.11.1962. 

2 Andhra State Administration Report, Andhra Government Press, Kumool, 1956, 
p. 108. 

3 See Madras Information, Vol. Vll, No. 1 of January 1953; article by Shri K. C. 
Menon, I.C.S., Inspector of Municipal Councils and Local Boards, entitled “Progress 
in Polamur Panchayat/' 
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worked for some years, all the streets and lanes have good metalled 
or gravelled roads. The roads maintained by the Panchayats are : 



Miles 

Furlongs 

Feet 

Metalled roads 30 feet broad 
Metalled roads— 

0 

4 

0 

18 feet broad 

3 

4 

0 

12 feet broad 

0 

3 

0 

10 feet broad 

1 

5 

0 

8 feet broad 

0 

6 

0 

Gravelled road 

1 

5 

330 

Earthen roads 

7 

2 

330 

Total 

.. 15 

6 

0 


The total value of all the road works done by the Panchayat, 
including fixing of pipes and construction of culverts, is Ks. ,3,10,874. 
The Government gave half the cost, some aid u-as received from 
the West Godavari District Board, and the villagers contributed 
about Rs. 31,700 by way of money, labour and materials. 

Equally remarkable results have been shown by the Panchayat 
in the improvement of its water resources. The total extent of its 
tanks is 43.50 acres. Four of its five tanks have been deepened at 
a heavy cost. Their bunds are raised and protected. All the ways 
leading to the water line are closed to cattle and pigs. Cholera 
and typhoid, which formerly recurred off and on in Polamur, have 
now become rare. The estimated value of the water .supply works 
executed by the Panchayat is Rs. 43,700. The actual expenditure 
has been Rs. 28,684, out of which the villagers paid Rs. 3,000 in 
cash and the rest through free labour, materials, etc. 

The Polamur Panchayat maintains five sweepers and two 
scavengers to keep the village neat and tidy. There are four com¬ 
mon type latrines in the village. The Panchayat has now proposed 
to construct septic tank latrines of six seats each, the cost of which 
will come to about Rs. 20,000. 

The Panchayat has built up a library and reading room and 
maintains them. The library has 3,652 valuable books of which 
2,499 are Telugu, 962 English, 64 Sanskrit, 100 Hindi, 14 Urdu and 
13 Tamil. The total value of the books is Rs. 10,000. The Pan¬ 
chayat library gets 28 papers and journals, including 3 dailies. 
The annual expenditure on the library and reading room is Rs. 1,250. 
The villagers raised by themselves a sum of Rs. 24,000 to enable the 
District Board to start a high school which has 20 teachers and 
540 pupils. 

Deserving of special mention are the methods employed by 
the Polamur Panchayat to augment its income. It has taken up 
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intensive culture of fish. Seedlings and younglings of fish of 
reputed varieties are procured from outside and reared carefully 
in village tanks. The right of auctioning fish annually has been 
taken over by the Panchayat from the Revenue Department, which 
never got more than Rs. 120 in a year. Now the income from this 
source is running into thousands of rupees. And it is hoped that 
after some time the income from this source will go up to Rs. 50,000. 
By planting coconut trees on tank bunds and road margins, the 
Panchayat earns Rs. 800 per year, and hopes to raise it to Rs. 4,000 
through coconut and vegctai)le plantation. Further, the Pan¬ 
chayat has taken over for five years’ average lease amount of Rs. 60 
the right of selling the grass and the usufruct of trees on the banks 
of the canals and channels, which are under the management of 
the Public Works Department within the limits of the village. Its 
annual income from this source is Rs. 1,300. 

Andhra Amendment Of Madras Panchayat Act 

Panchayats in Andhra are governed by the Madras Village 
Panchayat Act of 1050, which v'e have already described in the 
previous chapter. Tliis Madras Act has been amended twice by 
the Andhra State Assembly. The Madras Village Panchayats 
(Andhra Second Amendment) Act (XXII of 1955) was passed by 
the State Assembly on December 8, 1})55, and received the 
Governor's assent on December 15. The Act provides for reserva¬ 
tion of a seat for women in each Panchayat by co-option by Pancha¬ 
yat members. It also provides for election of Panchayat Presidents 
by members instead of being elected by electors as provided m the 
principal Act. The Act provides that “every Panchayat shall levy 
in the village a house tax and a profe.ssion tax.’’ It also enables 
Panchayats, irrespective of their cla.ssification, to levy a vehicle tax 
—a discretion given only to Class I Panchayats under the principal 
Act. The Act further directs that the Panchayats should pay to 
the Government out of the Panchayat fund such sum as may be 
determined by the Inspector towards the pay and allow^ances of 
auditors who audit Panchayat accounts. The Act also lays down; 
“No person shall open a new private market or continue to keep 
open a private market unless he obtains from the Panchayat a 
licence to do so.” 

Village Vigilance Committees In Andhra 

Andhra has a system of Village Vigilance Committees which 
assist the Government in detection of crimes and other ways. The 
relationship between such Village Vigilance Committees and t^je 
Village Panchayats is not clear; most probably they are independ¬ 
ent of each other. Village Vigilance Committees exist in all the 
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districts except in Railway Police district. The extent to which 
they helped the police during 1954 is shown in the following table ‘: 


Districts 


TABLE 72 
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Visakhapatnam North 

911 

86 

6 

6 

6 

3 

170 

Visakhapatnam South 

150 

44 

6 

7 

, . 


30 

East Godavari 

254 

34 

4 

27 

4 



West Godavari 

560 

36 

9 

16 

6 


149 

Krishna 

594 

45 

7 

9 

1 


34 

Guntur 

659 

42 

13 

16 

1 



Nellore 

753 

28 

1 

3 


8 

, . 

Kumool Urban 

20 

6 

5 

1 



. . 

Kurnool Rural 

646 

45 

1 

21 




Anantapur 

350 

22 

5 

2 

1 



Cuddapah 

165 

16 

2 

10 



. . 

Chitoor 

236 

35 

3 

5 




Total 

5,298 

439 

62 

123 

19 

11 

383 


We regret that we have no fuller reports of the working of 
these Village Vigilance Committees. As it is, they number 5,298, 
which is more than the number of Village Panchayats hitherto 
constituted in the State. Village defence and vigilance used to 
be one of the most important functions of our village bodies in 
ancient times, and there is no I’eason why today also village vigil¬ 
ance work should not be made the responsibility of our Panchayats, 
and no separate committee set up for them. 


Judidal Work Kot Impressive 

It W’ould appear that the judicial work of Panchayats in 
Andhra, as in Madras, has not been very encouraging. According 

1 Report on the Administration of the Police of the Andhra Stale, Government 
Press, Kurnool, p. 31. 
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10 authoritative information, the experience of the working of 
Nyaya Panchayats reveals that the Panchayats are not taking 
adequate interest in discharging the judicial functions assigned to 
them. There is no perceptible reduction in litigation as the vil¬ 
lagers do not feel confident about their cases being justly decided 
by the court. On the contraiy, says an Andhra Government note, 
the Panchayats have accentuated party feelings and group differ¬ 
ences in the villages, which are not conducive to the healthy work¬ 
ing of the courts, which thus do not work satisfactorily. The 
authorities are of the opinion that any suggestions to improve 
the working of Panchayat Courts may not have any appreciable 
effect on their working so long as party feeling and group differ¬ 
ences exist in villages. The first thing to be aimed at is to change 
the entire factious atmosphere that is prevailing in villages. The 
Presidents and members of the Panchayat Courts need to be 
trained in Civil and Criminal Law' for a clear understanding of 
nadiments of justice. It is desirable to give some basic training in 
Civil and Oiminal Law, confining to the main principles of evidence 
and procedure, for a fair trial of cases. 

A possible explanation of this state of affairs in the villages 
is given by Shri S. L. Narasimha Rao of Cuddapah district in his 
reply to the Questionnaire of the Congress Village Panchayat 
Committee ^ Says Sri Rao: “At present, in most of the villages, there 
are a few individuals and families who own vast extents of land 
and large amounts of cash and movable properties, much in excess 
of their real and reasonable requirements. Such possession of 
wealth may be hereditary or acquired in recent generations. Much 
of this wealth is ill-gotten at the expense of other people. This 
landed and wealthy class always tries to further strengthen itself by 
influencing the politics and policies of Government, and also the 
daily life in villages. No democratic form of Government will 
thrive so long as these glaring inequalities persist and are continued 
in society. This class should be exterminated peacefully—^not 
individuals but the class as such—^by an equitable distribution of 
land and wealth.” 

Future Prospects 

Presenting the Budget of 1956-57 to the State Assembly on 
March 2,1956, Andhra’s Chief Minister, Shri B. Gopala Reddi, said : 
“The Second Five-Year Plan of this State has been built from the 

village upwards.Village plans have been prepared on the 

basis of the widest participation of the people and have been 


1 Report of the Congress Village Panchayat Committee, On. cit., pp. Lxxiv-Lxxv. Tlie 
Report gives an abstract of his reply. We are quoting from the original reply 
in A.I.C.C. Office files. 
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integrated into district plans.” Shri Gopala iiecUli, later in his 
speech, gives the following information : “At the end of September 
last, the State had two Community Development Pi-ojects, 13 
Community Development Blocks and 10 National Exten.sion Service 
Blocks, covering an area of 2,567 villages. An amount of Rs. 68.93 
lakhs has been spent on the two Community Development Projects, 
of which a sura of Rs. 38.85 lakhs was reali.sed as voluntary 
contribution from the public in the form of ca.sh, labour and 
materials. The contribution from the people in the National 
Extension Service Blocks also was very encouraging.” 

The report of working of Panchayats given earlier in this 
chapter, the example of Polamur Panchayat, and the above 
statement of Andhra’s Chief Minister are proof positive of the 
fact that the Panchayat experiment in the State has come to stay 
and has shown commendable results. In order to cany forward 
this work, it is of the utmost importance that progressi\’e land 
legislations are soon enacted in order to reduce property differences 
in Andhra villages and bring about a just land .system, for only 
under conditions of social justice can Panchayats blossom to 
their full. 



CHAPTER XVIIl 


ASSAM 

'T'HE State of Assam, apai l from the hilly portion which takes up 

half of its present area and is s'parseiy populated, (.‘ompriscs in 
its plain portion two valleys, namely, the Bramhaputra Valley on 
the north and the Surrna Valley on tlic south, seijarated from each 
other by the Assam range of hills, which, x>vojecting from the range 
of the Burma border, extends westwards throughout the length of 
the State uj) to the district of M;vTnensingh in East Pakistan. Assam, 
indeed, may be said to have undergone mt)re l)onndary chaaigos 
than any other State of India. By tlu* Prciclamation of L'eljnv.iry G, 
1874, issued under the Coveriimcnt of India Act, 1854, the follow¬ 
ing districts were formed into the Chief Commissionership of Assam: 
Goalpara, Kamruj), Darrang, Nowgong, Sibsagaa*, I.akhimpur, 
Cachar, The Garo flills, the Khasi and the .kCintia Hills, and the 
Naga Hills. Sylhet and lAishai T-lilis weire added by subsequent 
Proclamations. Tins Chief Cominissionership of Assam was first 
merged in the iirovince of Eastern Bengal and Assa.ni (1005), then 
separated again into a Chief Cominissionership (1012), and finally 
made a Governor's Province in 1921. 

Ovoi' this territoiy, strategically situated as it was, Hie British 
Land and lievenue Regulation of 188G (enacted by the (lovernor- 
Gemeral-in-Council and amended by Hegulation II of 1S80 and 
another of Pior)) sought to legalise and perpetuate all the illegal 
acts of tile early Ih'ilish conquerors. In Assam, in the intcT rcgnum 
and cliaos that lollowed the fail of the local rulers and the linai 
enthronement of British authority, local des^jots, not unoften 
robbei’s and highwaymen, had usurped the ownership of land and 
destroyed the security of tenure wliich vast sections of the cultivat¬ 
ing population enjoyed under the widely pi-evalent Panchayat 
system. In their final land settlement, the British recognised a 
g]*eat many of tlieso irr;j]’])ations and created out of them a class 
of vested interests in land, interested in the perpetuation of British 
authority. This wxis, however, not a peaceful process. The 
enhancement of land revenue \vas followed by furious agrarian 
revolts in Pathariigliat, Mangaldoi, Ranguja, Byaskushi, Samkhetri, 
etc. 

Area And Population 

^ The area of Assam as shown in the 1041 Census Report was 
67,359 against 85,012 sq. miles as determined Iiy the Surveyor 
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General of India and given in the 195J Census Table A-lb The 
State Survey Department gives for Assam an area of 85,2!)4 sq. 
miles (23,138 sq. miles Assam I^lains and 02,15(> sc[. miles A.ssam 
Hills). Another official publications gives the total area of the 
State as 54,084 sq. miles, which is slightly higher than the censused 
area shown in table given in the footnote. 

Howsoever it be, according to the 1951 Census, Assam had a 
population of 90,43,707 of which 80,29,289 or 95.4 per cent was 
rural and 4,14,418 or 4.0 per cent was urban. In 1941, the total 
population was 75,93,037. The density of population per square 
mile was 140 in 1941 amd 107.2 in 1951, increasing by 19.1 per cent 
during the decade. Assam presents wide diversity in the popula¬ 
tion, cultivation, etc., of its diiTerent tracts. Table 74» (p. 436) 
gives distribution of area and i)opulation by districts in Assam. 

The density of population has been steadily ri.sing in Assam. 
From 103 persons per s(iuare mile in 1921 it shot up by 71 per cent, 
to 170 in 1951. This increa.se is not evenly spread. In the Assam 
Plains, it increased from 198 persons per square mile in 1921 to 339 
in 1951, that is, an increase of 141 persons for every square mile 
of its area within 3 decades, or an increase of 71 per cent. In 
Assam Hills it v.’as only 17 persons per sq. mile in the three decades. 
R. B. Vaghaiwalla remarks A “Three-fourth of the entire area of 


The 1931 Coiiiius /-i.A.s Use area of Assam as 07.334 sq. miles. The IJMI fhfiire, lu)W- 
over, includes lire aroj of tlio whobn Syllict. 5,‘178 sq. miie.s. ps well as Manipur. 
8.620 sq. miles. Till’ 1051 ox'rludcs Manipur and includes 700 sq. miles tThanas 
Dadarpur, Eatabnri, Patijarkandi, and a jiortiori of KasitiiRanj) of the oJd districi; 
of Sylhct, which went to East Pakistan as a result of the Kadclilic Award; the 
conii-iarative lifiure for A.ssam for IIMI will be 53,970 sq. miles. TJie 1951 area 

exceeds the 1941 fi.tpjrc.3 by the huge margin of 31,042 sq. miles, mainly bocausr 

the 1951 figure shows the total area of tlic State including those parts which 
were not regularly censused, whereas the J941 figure applies only 
to the censused portions of the State and omits the uncensiised area. The 
3951 Census included the Sadiya and Balipara Frontier Tracts and 
the Naga Tribal Areas. In the case of Assam, it may be borne in mind, there 

is a considerable difrerence between the actual area of the State and its Natural 

Divisions and Snb-Divisioris as given by the Surveyor General and that of their 
portions which were actualiy censused. See the following table giving area, actual 
and censused, of Assam and its Natural Divisions : 

TABLE 73 


Actual area Censused aiea 

sq. miles sq. miles 


ASSAM STATE 

Assam Plains 

Assam Hills 

Autonomous Di.stricts 

North-East Frontier Agency (N.E.F.A.) 


(n.B. Vaghaiwalla : Census of India, 1951, Vol. XII, Assam, Manipur and Tripura, 
Part I-A-Report; Shillong, 1954, pp. 3-6). 

2 Agricultural Wages in India, Vol. I, Op. cit., n. 51. 

3 R. B. Vaghaiwalla, Census of India, 1931, Vol. XII, Op cit., p. 

4 Ibid. p. 27-28. 


85.012 

51.415 

23,033 

23.033 

61.979 

28,382 

27,010 

27,010 

34,969 

1,372 
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TABLE 74 
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1. 

Cachar 

2.7 

15 

11.2 

3 

415 

1 

2. 

Goalpara ., 

4.0 

9 

11.1 

4 

278 

6 

3. 

Kamrup 

3 8 

10 

14.9 

1 

387 

3 

4. 

Darrang 

2.8 

14 

9.1 

6 

325 

5 

5. 

Nowgong 

2.2 

16 

89 

7 

409 

2 

6. 

Sibspgar 

3.5 

11 

12.1 

2 

351 

4 

7. 

Lakhimpur 

4.1 


10.8 

5 

265 

7 

8. 

United K & J Hills .. 

5.5 

6 

3.6 

8 

66 

11 

9. 

Niiga Hills 

4.3 

7 

2.1 

10 

48 

12 

10. 

Lushai Hills 

8.1 

4 

2.0 

11 

24 

IG 

11. 

Garo Hills 

3.2 

12 

2.4 

9 

77 

10 

12. 

United Mikir & North 
Cachar Hills 

5.9 

5 

1.7 

12 

28 

15 

13. 

Mi&limi Hills 

9.4 

2 

03 

13 

82 

9 

14. 

Abor Hills 

8.5 

.3 

0.1 

14 

39 

U 

15. 

Tirap Frontier Tract .. 

2.9 

13 

O.l 

17 

42 

IS 

16. 

Balipara Frontier Tract 

121 

1 

0.1 

15 

18 

17 

37. 

Naga Tribal Area 

2! 

17 

P.l 

IG 

141 

8 


Assam supports only Lord of its population, leaving the remaining 
2;3rds to be crowded into only 1 |4th of its area; or to pul it different¬ 
ly, over 3i4th of Assam’s population derives its sustenance from only 
l|3rd of the area, whereas the remaining li4th of the population 
has the remaining 2|3rd area to live on.’’ 


The Most Rural State Of India 

Assam, along with Orissa, is the most rural State of India 
inasmuch as 95.4 per cent of its population lives in villages. During 
the last 30 years its rurality has declined by 2.2 per cent only and 
urbanisation increased from 2.4 per cent to 4.6 per cent. See the 
following table 


• TABLE 75 


Year 

Percentage of population which was 

Rural 1 

Urban 

1921 

97.6 

2.4 

1931 

97.0 

.3.0 

1941 

96.7 

3.3 

]9.5] 

95.4 

4.6 


I'he total as well as the rural and urban population of Assam 
and its Natural Divisions as revealed by the 1951 Census would bo 
found in the following table 2 : 


1 Ibid, p. 120. 
e Ibid, p 123. 
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TABLE 76 


Assam Assam Plains Assam Hills 



Total 

Per cent 

Total 

Per cent 

Total 

Per cent 

Total 

90,43,707 

100 

78,05,558 

100 

12.33,149 

100 

Rural 

86,29.289 

95.4 

74,67,939 

95.7 

11,61,350 

93.6 

Urban 

4,14.418 

4.6 

3.37,619 

4.3 

76,799 

6.4 


The Assam Village 

This huge rural population of Assam lives in 25,327 villages as 
against the urban population of 4,14,418 living in 28 towns. In 
the 1951 Census, Cachar and the five upper districts of Assam 
Valley, where there had been a cadastral survey, the cadastral 
village was treated as a village for the purpose of the Census. Else¬ 
where in the plains, where there had been no cadastral survey, the 
definition was : “A gaon or grayn together with its adjoining tolas, 
paras, etc., provided that none of these dependent collections of 
houses are so large oi so distinct from the central village as to 
form by themselves true villages with distinct individual names.” 
In hill districts, the most convenient definition of a village was 
generally found to be a collection of houses bearing a separate 
name. Tea gardens are, of course, treated separately from the 
villages. 

Vaghaiwalla remarks : “The villages of Assam are not true 
villages as ordinarily understood. A cadastral village, the unit of 
the revenue survey is locally a very well known unit; it has been 
surv^eyed and mapped and the ordinary villager understands it 
well. It is, however, by no means a village in the ordinary sense 
of the word; it merely happens to be the most convenient unit on 
which to base the frame-work of the Census.” And Vaghaiwalla 
adds : “In Assam, villages and residential units only in the hills 
correspond generally to what would be called a village in any other 
part of the world.”^ 

Out of 25,237 villages of Assam, by far the large majority, 
17,948, that is, 70 per cent, is found in Assam Plains, Assam Hills 
having only 7,379 or 30 per cent. Goalpara district has 4,148 
villages, or 1 ;(?th of the total number of villages in Assam. Kamrup 
has 2,789 and Nowgong 1,735. In the Hill districts, Garo Hills 
contains 2,257 villages, the United Mikir and North Cachar Hills 
1,871 and the United K. and J. Hills 1,802. The villages of Naga 
Hills and Lushai Hills are larger in size and number 49G and 631, 
respectively. 


I Ibid, p. 120. 
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Population By Villages 

The average population for an Assam village works out to 341 
})ersons per village. The average for Assam Plains is 410, and foi 
A.‘:.sam Hills 157. In Sibsagar district, the average per village is 
as high as 527, l)Ut it rails to less than half this peak number in 
Goalpara, namely 257. In Assam Hills, the highest population per 
village is in the Naga Hills, namely, 407. 

I'or purposc:.s of tiic Census, As.sam villages were divided into 
the following four groups : (i) Very large-]X)pi!lation of 5,000 and 
above; (ii) Lai'ge-population of 2,000 to 5,000; (ini Medium- 
population of 500 to 2,000; (iv) Sinall-populalion below 500. 

Only 0.8 per cent of the rural ]>opu!atioii live.s in veiw large 
villages. In the Census of .1051, normally a habitaiii.m of more 
than 5,000 has been regarded as a. town, but. some of these ha\’c 
been placed in village category because of their distinct rural 
(haracteristics. Villages of the second categoiy contain 7.7 pc'r cent 
of the rural population of ti\c State. The bi’eak-up for the Natural 
Divisions is 8.7 per cent for A.ssam Pia.ins and 1.7 for Assam Hills. 
The largest nuinbei’ of Assam villages liclong to the third category, 
the medium ^ illagc.s. Tliey conlaiu nearly half, 4!).G per cent, of 
the rural population of A.ssam. This g)-oup is sr/ialler in Assam 
Hills, containing lilile over 27 per cent of the rural population; in 
A.ssam Plains it is 54 per cent. The percentage in the Plain dis¬ 
tricts varies from 31.G for Goalpara to GG.8 in Nowgong, wliich is 
closely followed by Sibsagar (65.G) and Cachar (G4.3). The fourth 
category of villages in Assam, the small villages, contains 42 per 
cent of the rural population. This group is far larger in Assam 
Hills where it contains as mucli as 71 per cent of the entire popu¬ 
lation as against 37.4 per cent in the Assam Plains. 

The Livelihood Pattern 

The livelihood pattern^ for Assam and its natural divisions 
would be found in Table 77 ^ (p. 439). 

Though overwhelmingly rural, the agricultural classes in 
Assam constitute only 73.3 per cent, which figure is lower than the 
corresponding figures of Pvihar (8G.0), Oris.sa (79.3), Madhya Pra- 


1 The agricultural classes I. II, III & IV are the same as mentioned in earlier chapters. 
These categories were laid by the Central Census Commissioner and are uniformly 

followed in all Stale Censuses. 

2 Vaghaiwalla, Ibid, p. 102. 
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TABLE 77 


Livelihood 

Class 

Assam 

Assam Plains 

Assam Hills 

Total Per cent 

Total 

Per cent 

Total 

Per cent 

I 

52,35.791 

57.D 

47.28.031 

54 8 

0,57,750 

77.4 

II 

11,58,254 

12.0 

11,04,618 

14.2 

53.G36 

4.3 

III 

1,57,343 

l.T 

1.23,338 

l.C 

31.005 

2.7 

IV 

«1,604 

0.0 

75.597 

0.0 

6,007 

05 

Total Agricultural 

GG.:i2.992 

73.3 

55,81,504 

71.5 

10,51.408 

81.9 

Total Kon- 







Agriciiliural 

24,10,715 

26.7 

22,23,074 

20.5 

1.86.741 

15.1 

TOTAL 

00.40,707 

100.0 

78,05,558 

100.0 

12,38,140 

100.0 

desh (7.G) and 

Uttar Pradesh 

(74.2)1. 

The average for 

Assam, 


however, is widely di\’ergcnt from the livelihood pattern in the 
districts as v.andd be apparent from the following tabic 


TABLE 78 


S. 

No. 

District 7 

tgricultuial 
(per cent) 

Non-Agricuilur;j 
(per cent) 

1. 

Cachar 

59.9 

40.1 

2. 

Goalpara 

85.2 

14.8 

3. 

Kamrup 

80.4 

19.1) 

4. 

Darrang 

70.5 

29.4 

5. 

Nowgong 

85.4 

M.G 

G. 

Sibsagar 

64.5 


7. 

Lakhimpur 

54.0 

45.4 

8. 

United K & J Hills 

G7.7 

32..'! 

9. 

Naga Hills 

94.1 

5.9 

.10. 

Lu.shai Hills 

83.0 

7.0 

11 . 

Garo Hills 

95.0 

5.0 

12. 

United Mikir & North 
Cachar Hills 

94.0 

G.O 

13. 

Mi.shmi Hills . 

05.7 

;i4.3 

14. 

Ahor Hills 

60.4 

30.6 

15. 

Tirap Frontier Tract 

69.2 

30.8 

IG. 

Btdipara Frontier Tract 

55.5 

44.4 

17. 

Naga Tribal Area 

97.G 

2.4 


Goalpara, Nowgong and Kamrup show a higher percentage of 
agricultural population because ihere are no tea estates 


1 From this one should not get the impression that Assam is more indu/^ti itilisecl than 
the others. Vaghaiwalla correctly points out : "This is more ai)parent Ilian real 
because large numbers of its immense tea garden population, forming aboul 12 per 
cent of the total population of Assam, ere excluded from agriculture and counted 
under non-agriculture." (p. 1C3), 

2 Ibid, p, 106. 
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Lakhimptir, Cachar and Sibsagar, whei-e the non-agricultuiaf pcf- 
centage is forced up by tea. 

Livelihood Pattern (H The Agricultural Classes 

Our study sliows that out of a total population of 90,4:1,707 
in Assam, 00,32,992 belong to agriculture, out of whom 52,35,791 
•or 57.9 per cent are cultivators of land wholly or mainly owned 
and their dependents, and 11.58,254 or 12.8 per cent are cultivators 
•of land wholly or mainly unowned and their dependents. The 
agricultural labourers and their dependents, according to the 1951 
Census, are barely 1,57,343 or a mere 1.7 per cent of the population 
and the agricultural rent-receivers and their dependents only 0.9 
per cent. The I’elativc pi'oportion of dilTerent classes as percent¬ 
ages of the total agricultural population w'ould be found in the 
following table 

TABLE :9 


State & Natural 
Division 

Percentage distribution of Agricultural 
Cla.sses belonging to livelihood Cla.ss 

1 

II 

III 

IV 

Assam 

., 78.9 

17.5 

2.4 

1.2 

Assam Plains 

. . 70.7 

19.8 

2.2 

1,3 

Assam Hills 

.. 91.1 

5.1 

3.2 

0.0 


The percentages of livelihood classes returned by the 1951 
'Census are in general agreement with the figures returned by the 
General Village, General Family, and Intensive P’amily Surveys of 
the Agricultural Laljour Enquiry of the I'nion Mini.stry of Labour 
in so fai’ as Classes I & T1 are concerned, but thei'e i.s a wide 
divergence in the figures returned for Clas.s III, that is, the agri¬ 
cultural labourers. That the cultivators of land wholly or mainly 
owned constitute the largest number is not surprising since Census 
enumeration includes under ‘ownership’ all tenures involving the 
right of permanent occupancy of land for cultivation. In other word.s. 
the livelihood pattern refiect.s, not the legal position ns landlord 
or tenant but the actual occupancy of land for the purjjo.se of culti¬ 
vation. Thus all raiyats, tenants and jotednrs having ot!Cupancy 
right, etc., in the zamindari tracts of As.sam are enumerated in 
Category I. The occupants in the remaining Ryotwari areas are, 
of course, included in this Category. As for Category II, cultivators 
of land wholly or mainly unowned and their dependents, only 
patta-holders, hargadars, adhiars, and ejaradars are included in it. 


1 Ibid, p. 183. 
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The Agricultural Labourers 

The explanation offered for the low percentage returned 
for agricultural labourers in the Assam Census Report does 
not, however, sound convincing. Vaghaiwalla says that “the 
desire for social prestige by returning themselves as owner culti¬ 
vators rather than as agricultural labourers accounts for the fact 
that Assam has by far the lowest percentage of its population in 
this class.” He contends that “Most of them (agricultural labour¬ 
ers— author) are in a position now rather rare in the rest of India, 
of owning their own plots of land.” We are not very sure. The 
General Village Survey of the Union Ministry of Labour gives the 
following table ^ about the occupational distribution of agricultural 
families in the three zones into which it divided Assam for pur¬ 
poses of its Survey : 

TABLE 80 


1 

1 No. of 

Popula- 

Total No. 

Average 


Agricultural families 


vil- 

tion 

of fami- 

size of 

1 No of 

.. 



Zone 

lages 


lies 

family 


Tenants 

Agricul-1 

Totol 





1 

Owners 


tural 





1 

1 

) • 


Workers 


I 

11 

2.483 

611 

5.7 

328 

149 

39 

516 

11 

<) 

2,857 

556 

5.1 

228 

101 

104 

433 

III 

5 


1,180 

4.2 

614 

155 

60 

829 

I’OTAL 

25 

11,323 

2,347 

4.8 

1,170 

405 

203 

1,778 

According 

to this 

table, the agricultural workers 

constituted 

about 9 per cent of the total number of families and about 11 per 


cent of the total agricultural families in the surveyed villages. The 
General Family Survey surveyed 32 villages spread over three zones 
into which it divided Assam for its purpose. The following table® 
gives the occupational distribution of families as found by it: 

TABLE 81 


Agri¬ 

cultural 

landown- 

ershJp 


All 

(a) 

1.693 

426 

141 

86 

227 

1,746 

370 

2,118 

Sample 

(b) 

6,046 

2,236 

674 

297 

971 

9,258 

1,544 

10,800 

Villages 

(c) 

(5.53) 

(6.26) 

(4.78) 

(3,45) 

(4.28) 

(5.30) 

(4.17) 

(5.10) 


Agricul- Agricultural Labour 

tural .. .. Total Total UY 

tenancy with without Total Agricul- non-agri- families 
land land tural cultural 

families families 


(a) Total number of families 

(b) Total number of persons 

(c) Average size of family 


1 Agricultural Wages in India, Vol. I. Op. cit., p. 52. 

2 Rural Man-Power and Qccupntlcniil Structure, Op. cit.; Constructed from table on 
p. 41. 
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Caste Composition Of Village Population 

It follows that out of the 2,11<S families, 1,746 or 82.4 per cent 
were agricultural, 1,003 or 51.6 per cent being owners, 426 or 20.1 
per cent being tenants and 227 or 10.7 per cent agricultural workers’ 
families. The General Family Survey gives the following informa¬ 
tion about the caste composition of different livelihood classes. Of 
the 1,093 families of agricultural owners. 700 or 64 per cent belonged 
to scheduled castes and tribes, aboriginal (ommunities and back¬ 
ward classe.s' , while 25 were Brahmins, (>6 Kshatriyas and 19 Vaish- 
yas. The remaining 283 belonged to other communities. Of the 426 
families of tenants, only 34 families came from the Brahmins, 
Kshatriya and Vaishya castes taken togethei', as again.st 242 be¬ 
longing to scheduled castes and tribes, aboriginal communities and 
backward classes, and 140 olhei' castes and communities. Agri¬ 
cultural workers wei-e drawn from all castes (itlic)’ than Brahmins. 
Of the 227 families of agricultural workers, 29 were scheduled castes 
and tribes, 44 tribal and aboriginal communitie.s, 37 backward 
classes, 27 Kshatriyas and 3 V'aishya.s, and 86 belonged to other 
castes and communities. 

Distribution Of Agricultural Holdings 

This low percentage of agricultural la!>oiiix']-s, the high ])]'o- 
portion of agricultural owners, mid the comiiaratively low jiropor- 
tion of the tenants should not, however, be regarded to mean that 
the condition of the Assam peasantiy is rather better than else¬ 
where. For one, As.sam has been singularly unfortunate in the 
yearly visitation of Hoods' which leave behind misery and poverty 
in their trail. lAir another, the sy.stera of tenant cultivation in Assam 
has been one of the mo.st exploitative,- and the condition appai- 
ently has not undergone any material cliange in the last few ycai'S. 
Over and above this, the large majority of cultivators are apparently 
operating uiion small-sized uneconomic holdings. No overall pic¬ 
ture for the State is available in I'egard to sizes of holdings. 
Vaghaiwalla, in the absence of any statistics, expresses his inability 


1 “Making a conservative e&tiniatc.” Han I’r.'sad Earu.'i, rcjjarrJcd as a specialist in 
river training schemes, said in 15)51, that during tne previous decade and a half 
the people's total loss from fiootis •'in silver coins is siifhcient to go round the 
equator twice over if laid touching each other.” (llindiisthan Standard, Feb. 2, 
1951). 

2 Presenting the Budget for 11)48-40 to the SUW Assembly on March 11, 1948, thr 

State's Finance Minister, Shri Bishnuram Mcdhi (now Assam'.s Chief Minister) said : 
“After full enquiry it has been asetertained that rent in kind or share of crop 
realised by rent-receivers in the or liarga system or on a contract system is 

very high in the permnnenl’y settled areas an well as.the ryolwari areas. 

Tenants in occupation of land for a long lime are being ejected on unreasonable 
grounds with a view to letting out land to new cultivators on high rates of rent 
in kind. The tenants who cultivate under settlement, holders have to pay miic i 
more in rent than the settlement holders directly under Government/' 
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1o discuss different, agi-icultural classes co-related to distribution 
of land in agricultural holdings of different size. He has referred 
to two surveys conducted l\y two offi(.“ers of the Assam Government. 
Dr. M. N. Goswami and Shri S. S. Sarma, in Darrang and Sibsagar 
districts. The lollowing table * shows families classified by size 
of holding and the total area under each-size holding in Darrang 
district as given by Dr. Goswami : 

TABLE 82 


Area of holding 
(In bighas) 

No. of 
families in 
each class 
of Col. (1) 

Percentage 
of total No. 
of families to 
grand total 
of Col. ( 2 ) 

Area under 
holding of 
each class in 
Col. (1) (In 
bighas) 

Percentage 
of total 
area to 
grand total 
of Col. (4) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

463 

18.484 



1—3 

323 

12.438 

580 

1.55 

4—5 

206 

7.«a 

932 

2.48 

6—10 

401 

15.33 

3,221 

5.50 

11—15 

310 

12.21 

4,098 

10.92 

16—20 

256 

9.797 

4,540 

12.10 

21—23 

175 

6.70 

4,052 

10.80 

26—30 

11« 

4.516 

3,266 

8.70 

31—50 

221 

8.46 

8,425 

22.46 

Above 50 

109 

4.171 

8,403 

22.40 

Total 

. 2,613 

•• 

37,537 

• • 


It follows that 18.484 per cent of the families are without land 
while more than a quarter hold between 0 and 15 bighas per family. 
Families with more than 30 bighas each constitute only 12.6 per 
cent of the total. Small holdings (10 bighas and less) constitute 

43.6 per cent, medium holdings (between 11 and 30 bighas) consti¬ 
tute 44.1 per cent, and large holdings (30 bighas and above) 
constitute 12.3 per cent of the total number of holdings. In point 
of area covered, however, the importance of these 3 types of 
holdings is just the reverse. Large holdings cover 44.8 per cent 
of area, medium holdings 42.5 per cent, and small holdings only 

12.6 per cent. “Speaking broadly, the typical holdings in the 
district as shown by our Sample are those which measure 5 bighas 
and 16 bighas. Between them they represent the conditions pre¬ 
vailing in 87 per cent of the agricultural holdings.” 

The General Family Survey gives a more vivid account of the 
position in Assam regarding size of holdings. Table 83 * (p. 444-445) 
gives size distribution of c .iltivators’ holdings according to catego¬ 
ries of families. 


1 Vaghaiwalla, Op. cit., Appendix C, page 390. 

2 Rural Man-Power and Occupational Structure, Op. cit., p. 48 
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TABLE 



1 HOLDER S FAMH.Y 

Size of Holdlnfs 

Agricultural 

ownership 

Agricultural 

tenancy 


1 No 

Area 

(Acres) 

No. 

Area 

1 (Acres) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Under 1 acre 

8 

5.62 

11 

8.61 

1 acre and under 2.5 acres 

93 

174.67 

122 

*225.64 

2.5 acres and under 5 acres 

3B9 

1,471.54 

174 

607.59 

S acres and under 7.5 acres 

233 

1.429.92 

70 

422.27 

7.5 acres and under 10 acres 

106 

919.99 

22 

187.34 

10 acre.s and under 25 acres 

174 

2.536.17 

14 

183.89 

25 acres and under 50 acres 

6 

*177.23 

1 

25.10 

50 acres and under 100 acres 



1 

66.06 

100 acres and above 



nil 


TOTAI. 

1,011 

6.715.14 

4ir> 1.726.50 

Average size of bolding 


C.64 


4 16 

Note : Figures vi'il.bin brackets denol.e percentages lo total. 


Thus, of the 1,71G holdings in the sample villages, 88 per cent 
were less than 10 acres, 11 per cent were in size group 10-25 acres, 
and only 1 per cent in the size group 25 acres and above. The 
average size for about 02 per cent of the total number of holdings 
was only 2.79 acres, the overall average being 5.31 acres. Of the 
1,716 holdings, 1,011 or 58.9 per cent belonged to agricultural 
landowners and these covered about 0,715 acres or 73.0 per cent 
of the total area. Of these 1,011 holdings, 45)0 were less than 5 
acres each, 341 between 5 and 10 acres, 174 between 10 and 25 
acres and 0 between 25 and 50 acres. Agricultural workers had 
127 holdings, or 7.4 per cent of the total, the area held by them 
being 223.75 acres, or 2 per cent of the total area. Except for 5 
holdings between 5 and 10 acres, all were less than 5 acres. The 
average size per holding in the case of agricultural landowners 
was 6.66 acres, as against 4.10, 1.75 and 2.77 acres in the case of 
tenants, agricultural workers and non-agricultural workers, 
respectively. 

The Assam Rural Panchayat Act, 1948, (Assam Act XXVII 
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83 


OCCUPATION 


Non- 


TOTAL 


Labour | 

1 agricultural 

Number 

of 

holdings 

Area 

(Acres) 

No. 1 

1 

Area 

(Acres) 

No. 

Area 

(Acres) 





10 

11 

48 

16.44 

43 

13.43 

110 

44.10 





(6.41) 

(.48) 

46 

73.02 

47 

79.29 

306 

552.62 





(17.95) 

(6.06) 

28 

100.50 

53 

198.46 

644 

2,365.09 





(37.52) 

(25.94) 

4 

24.97 

8 

46.35 

315 

1.923.57 





(18.36) 

(21.10) 

1 

8 8? 

7 

51.82 

138 

1,177.79 





(8.04) 

(12.02) 

nil 


5 

64.52 

193 

2,784.58 





(11.25) 

(30.56) 

nil 


nil 


7 

202.33 





(.41) 

(2.22) 

nil 


nil 


1 

66.06 





(0.6) 

(0.72) 

nil 


nil 


nil 


127 

223.75 

163 

450.87 

1.716 

9.116.26 





(100.00) 

(100.00) 


1.75 


2.77 


5.31 


of 1948), after being passed by the State Assembly, received the 
assent of the Governor-General on Nov'ember 23, 1948, and was 
immediately enforced. The object of the Act is to establish and 
develop local self-government in the rural areas of Assam, and to 
make better provision for rural administration, reconstruction and 
development as self-sufficient autonomous units. 

The Primary Panchayats 

The Act lays down that the Government may, by notification, 
declare any area to be a Rural Panchayat Area, laying down its 
territorial jurisdiction and name. In each area declared a Rural 
Panchayat, there may be as many Primary Panchayats as may 
be deemed necessary by the Deputy Commissioner or the Sub- 
Divisional Officer, as the case may be. A Primary Panchayat is 
composed of all adults having a permanent residence within its 
area and forms the electorate for the Rural Panchayat. Every 
Primary Panchayat has to elect an executive committee from 
among its members, called the Primary Panchayat Executive 
Committee, and a President and a Vice-President. The members 
of the Executive Committee, including the President and the Vice- 
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President, shall not exceed 15 and shall not he less than 9. The 
term of the President and \deo-President as also the members i.s 
fixed at three years. IMie Pi'esidcnt is re.sponsibie for proper main- 
tenanee of the Primary Panehayat Ofliee. 'J’he Primary Panchayal 
is required to maintain a regi.ster of members, open to scrutiny and 
j)eriodie revision. Kadi Pi imary Panehayat in consultation with 
the Pi'esidenl is required to appoint a Secretary “who shall be 
respon.sible, in adilition to his duties, for' cai’rying out economic 
sui’veys as pi'esci'ihed and he jraid from the Panehayat Fund.” 
I.Sec. 12(2) I. The Act lays down elaborate procedures for Pan- 
chayat meetings, filling iqi of v acancies, etc. j 

The Rural Panchayats 

And here we come ai'i'oss a .system which may be I'Cgarded 
as typical of Assam. Above the Primaiy Panchayats there are 
Rural Panchayats. 1-iach J’rimai'v Panehayat is i-cquired to elect 
one representative lo)' every 200 of its member’s or a fraction thereof 
to the Rural Panciiayal. Government .servants, dismissed Govern¬ 
ment em]rioyees, iicrson.s convicted of cr'ime involving moral 
turpitude or or'dered to give secui'ity under Section 110, etc., are 
debarred from seeking election. 'Phe State Government can appoint 
ofTicers as ex-oflicio memlicrs, who .shall have the right to attend 
all meetings of the Panehayat and give expert opinion or advice, 
but shall have no right trr vote. The Rural Panchayats have a 
three-year term, and onc;-thii'd of the mcriibers have to retire 
annually by drawing of lots. Once it is constituted, the Rural 
Panc;hayat has to elect a President and a Vice-President, their term 
being three years. The President, so elected, has then to select 
from five to nine nrember's, r-eirr-esentative of different interests 
in the Rural Panehayat, to constitute his Alantrl Sabha (Cabinet 
of Minister's). The Pr-esident shall a.ssrgn to each cabinet member, 
who .shall he responsible to him and hold office at his pleasure, 
such duties and functions as ho may deem fit. The President is 
reciuir'ed to hold a meeting of the Rural Panehayat once every 
nronth. Procedures for calling of meetings and removal of Presi¬ 
dent are elaborated in the Act. The Deputy Commissioner or the 
Sub-Divisional Officer Ira.s the power to appoint a Rural Panehayat 
Secretary for eac;h Panehayat area, to be paid from the Sub- 
Divisional Development Funtl. The Rural Panehayat has the 
pow'er to employ, with the pr-evious consent of the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner or the Sub-Divisional Officer, such staff as necessary for 
carrying out the duties imposed by the Act, and pay them out of 
Panehayat funds. 

Panehayat Functions 

A long list of .37 functions has been enumerated in the Act, 
including cleansing and lighting of streets; sanitation and conser- 
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vancy of the Panchayat area; taking of curative and preventive 
measures in times of epidemics; construction, maintenance and 
repair of public wells, tanks, etc.; maintenance of records relating 
to population census; improvement of communications and drains; 
maintaining a Village Volunteer lAnce for watch and ward; 
remodelling of the village; p/revention of fragmentation of holdings; 
opening and regulating of burial and cremation grounds; construc¬ 
tion and maintenance of places for the storage of cowdung, oil 
cakes and other manures and regulating their collection, removal 
and disposal; registration of births and deaths; looking after hos¬ 
pitals and dispensaries; regulation of tiielas. hais, cattle-pounds, 
serais. The Panchayat is also reejuired to look after primary tbasic 
and pre-basic) education, and estal)lishment and maintenance of 
a libruiy, reading room, club or other places of recreation and 
games, to encourage village sjiorts and to establish a public radio 
set. The Panchayats can also take .steiis for the promotion and 
encouragement of cottage industries and improvement of agricul¬ 
ture and agricultural stock, and maintenance of model farms. The 
Rural Panchayats are empowei'ed to open and regulate co-operative 
societies, model villages, sales and purchase depots, and a trading 
organisation h 

A Panchayat may, in accoi-dance with rules made in this 
behalf, enter into a contract in respect of its area with the Gov¬ 
ernment to collect all or any class of tax or revenue or fee or dues 
payable to the Government on Ijeing allowed a prescribed percent¬ 
age of collection chargc.s. 

Panchayats And Co-operative Farming 

Another far-reaching pi’ovision of the Assam Panchayat Act 
deserves special mention. This relates to the introduction of co¬ 
operative farming. By previous agreement among the }icrsons of 
the whole or compact part of its area, a Panchayat can introduce 
co-operative farming and make rules for them. Such farms can 
also be created if two-thirds of the population of the Panchayat 
area agree to co-operative faiming. When such co-operative farm¬ 
ing is introduced, the Panchayat can take possession of such area 

1 With regard to these functions the following sections of Assam Rural Panchay^. 
Act would be read with interest ; 

Section 37 ; A Panchayat may, subject to such rules as may be prescribed, 
maintain in co-operation, with the Government Departments one or more trading 
organisations for the prt motion of cottage industries, sale of raw materials and 
marketing of the fini.yhcd prt>ducts, and sponsor rural co-operative organisations 
for the provision of credit, savin.gs and banking and may require residents of 
the Panchayat area to make use of such organisations. 

Section 38 : A Panchayat may require profes.siona 1 or casual w,cavers, spinners 
and other craftsmen to form into unions and may have control over them, by 
making rules and regulations of such unions. It may also help these unions by 
granting subsidies and offering markets for the finished goods, 
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and the owner of the land, if he does not agree to join the co¬ 
operative farm, shall be entitled only to a reasonable rent to be 
determined by the Panchayat. 

Pancbayats Finances 

The Assam Rural Panchayats Act directs the State Govern¬ 
ment to set up a fund called the Assam Rural Development Fund, 
which has to be used for the furtherance of the purposes of the 
Act. A fund called the Sul)-Divisional Rural Development F^und 
is also created at the sub-divisional level. The Panchayats get an 
equitable allotment from this fund for- cai’rying out the provisions 
of the Act. Every Panchaj'at also has a Panchayat FYind. To 
this fund are credited taxes, fees and cesses levied for the filling 
of suits and criminal cases before Panchayati Adalats; fines, costs 
recovered on account of execution of works, contributions from 
Government or other sources, and sale proceeds of property vested 
in the Panchayat. Panchayats arc further empowered to levy a 
tax on land revenue at the rate of oire anna per rupee, a tax on 
uncultivated cultivable land, buildings, marriages, health, water, 
firewood, education, cattle, boats, cycles and carts. Panchayats 
can also levy a labour tax involving the rendering of manual labour 
to it by able-bodied male persons between 18 and 40 years of age. 
No one, however, is to be nrade to render manual labour for more 
than 3(5 days in a year or more than three days at a stretch. Per¬ 
sons who do not want to pay tax in manual labour are required 
to pay an amount equal to the wages of double the units of labour 
at the rate prescribed. In case the owner of a wasteland does not 
utilise it himself within a specified period, the Panchayats can 
control it and utilise revenue realised from it. I’anchayats 
can similarly control public fisheries within their jurisdiction. The 
sale proceeds of all dust, dirt, dung or refuse collected by its 
employees, and gifts and loans received are credited to the Pan¬ 
chayat Fund. The Panchayat Funds are to be audited once every 
year. 

Control And Supervision 

The Panchayats are placed under the supei'vision and control 
of the district and sub-divisional administrative and revenue 
heads and as such the village officers of these departments act 
under the directions of the overall administrative head. There is 
a provision under Section 122 of the said Act for Co-ordination 
Board now replaced by Rural Development Board and the activities 
of the Panchayats with regard to public health, education, etc., are 
co-ordinated with those at Government level. 

There is no separate Panchayat department so called, but 
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there is a Rural Development Department mainly organising Pan- 
chayats and other self-help works. In the Headquarters there is 
the Secretary of the Department who is also the Director. Under 
him there is a Panchayat Officer to assist him in the implementation 
of the Panchayat Act. At the district and sub-divisional level 
there are Development Officers in each plains sub-division for 
general supervision and checking up the activities of the Pancha- 
yats, as subordinate officers to the Deputy Commissioners and Sub- 
Divisional Officers. Powers of the latter arc to be delegated under 
Section 12G to the Development Officers. Each Development Offi¬ 
cer is assisted by one Rural Development Inspector. The Govern¬ 
ment have full power of superseding a Panchayat. 

There is also a Local Board for each sub-division established 
under Assam Local Self-Government Act, 1915. On the application 
of the Assam Rural Panchayat Act in any particular area, the 
operation of the Assam liocal Self-Government Act is partially 
withdrawn in conformity with the provision of Section 142 of the 
Assam Rural Panchayat Act from that area. The Rural Pancha- 
3 ''ats and Local Boards pursue the same objective in respect of their 
own areas. There is provision for joint committees of these two 
local bodies for any particular objects, if so desired. 

Judicial Aspect 

The State Government can establish a Panchayat! Adalat for 
each Rural Panchayat and invest it with judicial powers, and can 
withdraw it if it is considered desirable. Once the Government 
direction is received, the members of the Panchayat are required 
to elect five persons to act as members of the Panchayat! Adalat. 
Such members may or may not be members of the Panchayat, but 
they cannot be members of the Panchayat Cabinet. No member 
of a Panchayati Adalat can be less than 35 years in age. A legal 
IDractitioner or a pleader's clerk cannot also occupy the position. 
The term of Pan(;hayati Adalat membership is for 3 years. They 
are to elect a Chairman. The Act lays down the powers of the 
Panchayati Adalat, the Sections of the Indian Penal Code which 
they can try, the procedure for trials, etc. Offences under the 
Cattle Trespass Act, and such other offences under any other enact¬ 
ment, declared by the State Government to be cognizable by such 
Adalat can also be tried. The law courts are debarred from taking 
cognizance of offences coming within the jurisdiction of the Pan- 
chayats. The Panchayati Adalats have no powers to imprison any¬ 
body and cannot impose a fine of more than Rs. 250. They can 
also award compensation if the accused has been w'rongly impli¬ 
cated in a case. The Adalat cannot revise or alter its judgement 
once it has been delivered. There is no appeal against a Pancha- 
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yati Adalat judgement. The Senior Judge, however, is emponereu 
to set aside the conviction of the I’anchayati Adalat if he 
is convinced that it has misused or enhanced its powers. If 
one of the parties to a suit dies during the pendency of a suit, a 
legal representative can appear for him before the Panchayati 
Adalat. 

Village Councils in Lushai And Garo Hills 

With a view to enabling the tribes in the Lushai Hills to have 
their own village administration governed through Village Coun¬ 
cils, the As.sam Government published in .Xpril 1953 the Lushai 
Hills District Village Councils Bill. The object was to maintain 
with certain safeguards the village autonomy which most villages 
in the vast Lushai area had ali'eady been enjoying. Administration 
through Village Councils wheie they had been in existence had 
been quite successful. Tlic peoph? of the Hills, mostly either 
Lushais or Alizos, were admirably adapted to the system. An 
explanation to the Bili said that the tribal chiefs had thus far held 
an unchallenged position. They were vested with wide powers 
which had at times been misused, resulting in discontent in the 
villages. The Bill, therefore, sought to set up elected Village 
Councils which should have the powers thus far held by the chiefs. 
It may be recalled that the powers held by the Lushai Chiefs w'^ere 
given to them by the British under an agreement, and the whole 
area was named after the Lu.shais, who ar’e one of the two main 
sub-ti’ibes inhabiting the district. 

A year later, in May 1954, the Government decided to set up 
Village Councils in the Garo Hills.^ It was decided to have Village 
Councils consisting of members varying from 0 to 10 in number 
according to the size and population of the area in each Laskar 
within the autonomous district of the Garo Hills. It was decided 
to have half of the members of the Council elected on the basis 
of adult franchise, the other half being nominated by the District 
Council. The Laskar (village judicial officer) was to be the pre¬ 
siding officer of the Village Council where petty cases were to be 
tried in accordance wdth Garo customary laws and usages. The 
Village Councils were also directed to take active interest in the 
execution of various development schemes. 

Progress Record (M Panchayats 

Following the enactment of the Assam Rural Panchayats Act, 
the Government of Assam decided to cover the entire State by 
forming 720 Panchayats in 5 years. The establishment of Pan- 


} Tribune, 11.5. 54. 
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chayats was started in 1949, and by 1953-54, 94 Rural Panchayats 
were established in the State, as shown below ; 


l»49-0a .. 15 

1950- Sl .. 14 

1951- 52 .. 23 

’952-53 .. .. 31 

1953-54 .. 12 


Total . . 94 


These 94 Panchayats comprised 470 rnmaiy Panchayats. As 
stated earliei’, the establishment of Panchayats was included in the 
Rural Development Scheme, the cost of which was proposed to 
be met from financial as.sistance from the Government of Jndia 
under its Post-War Development Schemes. In 1950, as an anti¬ 
inflation ntea.sure, tlie.se grant.s were susjjended by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 'I’his temiiorarily cripjiled the activities in Assam. 
The State Government, however, in 1951, decided to include the 
scheme in the First Fiv'e-Year Plan, and the original estimate of 
lls. 10 crore expenditure in 5 years wa.s ultimately reduced to 
Rs. 40 lakhs in 5 years. Bj' 1953-54, however, the State Govern¬ 
ment .spent Rs. 70 lakhs for Rural Development Schemes, out of 
which Rs. 38,73,000 were spent on Panchayats. As the cost of 
.subsidy foi' the existing Panchayats alone was e.stimated in 1953- 
.54 at Rs, 16.74,000 for the remaining years, no provision was made 
by the State Government for the formation of anv new Panchayal 
(luring 1954-5.5. 

llpto 1953-51, the Panchayats in Assam did commendable 
work. They erected office buildings, constructed roads with cul¬ 
verts and bridges, sank tube wells and ring wells, and took other 
steps for the development of agriculture. Some built buildings 
for cottage industries .such as weaving, spinning, .sericulture, etc. 
Some others constructed buildings for dispensaries, maternitv'^ 
wards and veterinary homes. The total value of works done ha.s 
been estimated as follows ; 


1. 

Buildings in Panchayats at an average 
cost of Rs. 6,000 each. 

Rs. 

3,00,000 

2. 

234 wells and tanks at an average cost 
of Rs. 1,000 each. 

Rs. 

2,34,000 

3. 

1,510 miles of road at an average cost of 
Rs. 1,000 per mile. 

Rs. 

15,10,000 

4. 

46,078 Rft. of bridges and culverts at an 
average cost of Rs. 100 per Rft. 

Rs. 

46,07,800 


Total TT 

Rs. 

66,51,800 
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Besides these, many Panchayats started model farms using 
fertilizers, compost manure, improved seeds, etc., and also took 
steps to popularise the Japanese method of rice cultivation. Some 
I^anchayals started pisiculture by reclaiming old tanks or convert¬ 
ing small heels and pools into lisheries. By taking to sericulture, 
■weaving and other cottage industries, some Panchayats added to 
their income. They also managed well the educational institu¬ 
tions in the villages placed under their care and even started some 
new institutions. The figures given above estimate the value of 
the total work executed by the Panchayats at Hs. 60,51,800, the 
actual Government contribution being only Ps. 38,73,000. Out of 
this amount, 10 per cent were still in the Reserve Fund, besides 
other unspent amount. From this it is obvious that Panchayats 
got considerable work executed on self-help basis, through free 
labour, donations, etc. 

Defects And Shortcomings 

The working of Panchayats till 1053-54, however, revealed 
certain defects and shortcomings. The Government had promised 
subsidy for 5 yeai's, after which Panchayats were expected to be¬ 
come self-sufficient, but very few had taken steps in that direction. 
There also was apparent a lot of overlapping in the functions of 
the Panchayats and the Local Boards, particularly in such matters 
as administration of public ferries, schools, dispensaries, big hats, 
etc. In order to obviate these difficulties, a Rural Panchayat 
Amendment Act was pas.sed in 1952, whereby public ferries, schools, 
hospitals, big hats (i.e., hats with a revenue over Rs. 3,000 on April 
1, 1952), the bazaars and tolls of bridges were re-transferred to the 
Local Boards, and the Panchayats were to be paid only a share out 
of the revenues fiom these sources. This brought in a storm of 
protest from all Panchayats, as their revenues were thus depleted. 
Further, in spite of the wide powers of taxation conferred by the 
Assam Rural Panchayat Act, the Panchayats almost invariably 
remained averse to the idea of levying any new taxes or fees except¬ 
ing those transferred from the Local Boards, such as cart taxes, 
cycle taxes, etc. As a result the income of the Panchayats gene¬ 
rally \yas just enough to meet the establishment costs, leaving 
practically nothing for development activities. 

It may also be mentioned that none of the Panchayats had been 
invested with judicial (Adalati) powers. Many of them, however, 
took up settlement of disputes with the consent of the parties con¬ 
cerned. .» 

The Panchayat Enquiry G>mmittee Of 1953 

In order to go into the details of all these problems, the Govern- 
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ment appointed a Panchayat Enquiry Committee in July 1953, with 
Shri Hirendra Chandra Chakravarty, an ex-Minister of Assam, as 
Chairman. The Terms of Reference of the Committee were : 

(1) How to overcome the existing financial and other dilTicul- 
ties of the Rural Panchayats and to examine to what extent the 
Rural Panchayats can be made self-sufficient. 

(2) To suggest modification of the pre.seni sti’ucture of the 
Panchayats. 

(3) To examine if further amendments of the present Pan 
chayat Act are necessary. 

(4) Desirability or otherwi.se of inve.sting the Rural Pancha¬ 
yats with powers of Adalat under Section 7-1 of tlie Assam Rural 
Panchayat Act so fai- not giveii to them. 

(5) To examine the jioints of conflict between vhe Local 
Boards and the Panchayats pending foi’mation of Union Panchayats 
covering the entire State thus replacing Local Boards. 

(0) To suggest the desii’ability of any change of policies for 
concentrated formation of I’anchayats in selected sub-divisions to 
replace the present policy in having Panchayats in scattered areas 
in each sub-division. 

(7) Any other matter the Committee may deem piopei' to look 

into. 


In August 1953, the Committee issued a questionnaire, and 
later undertook a tour of Assam, visiting in all 17 Panchayats. In 
its Report, submitted in 1954, the I’anchayat Enquiry Committee 
i-ecommended that the subsidy given by the Government for deve¬ 
lopment purposes should not be discontinued after 5 years, as 
provided in the Act. This is essential till such time that the Pan¬ 
chayats become financially self-sufficient through taxation, which 
will be easier to take when the entire State will be covered by 
Panchayats. The Committee also recommended that the present 
ai'ea of Rural Panchayat should be reduced. At pi’esent it extends 
to several Primaiy Panchayats spreading over very i.iig areas, 
sometimes comprising an area of 30 to 40 square miles. A Rural 
Panchayat should not have less than 5 and more than 15 Primary 
Panchayats. The size of a Primary Panchayat should not ordinar¬ 
ily be more than 10 square miles. The life of Rural and Primary 
Panchayats should be raised from 3 to 5 years. In regard to 
Panchayati Adalats, the Committee was of the opinion that these 
powers should be given with great caution. The members of the 
Adalat should be appointed by the Government and not elected as 
provided in the Act. 
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TABULAR REPRESENTATION VD 


No. of VU- 
lages and 
Panchayats, 
etc. 


I Legisla- Amend- 

I tion inents 

) passed 


Village Panchayats 


How Constituted Powers in vil¬ 
lage management 


Total ) Assam Rural [Amend-! Rural Panc-havats 

No- of) Panchayat ed under are formed for 

Villages ) 25.327 Act. 1948. Assam Ru- a population of 

ral Pancho- 20.000 to 25.C00 
No. of ) yat Act, 1952. pet^pJe. Eacli Ru- 

Pancha- ) raj Panchayat is 

yats I N.A. divided into not 

more than five 

Villages ) Primary Pancha- 

covered ) , yats. Panchayats 

J j are formed “Mou- 

ral Pan-) I zawise**. The ob- 

chayats ) 3.663 ject is to make 

the Panchayat a 
self-sufficient unit. 
Election is on the 
basis of adult suf¬ 
frage. Every Pri- | 
mary Panchayat 
elects repre.senta- 
tives to Rural 
Panchayats on the 
basis of one for 
every 200 voters. 
Panchayats are 
organised by the 
Rural Develop¬ 
ment Deptt. Govt, 
has full powers of 
superseding Pan¬ 
chayats. Every Pri¬ 
mary Panchayat 
shall be composed 
of all adults in its 
area. Membership 
is life-time. Term 
of office is three 
years and one-third 
of the members 
shall retire an¬ 
nually by drawing 
of lots. All elec- 
lions under the 
Act are held on 
Joint Electorate 
sys<.em. No per¬ 
son can be a mem¬ 
ber of more than 
one Primary Pan- 
I chayat. 


Panchayats are 
expected to im¬ 
prove the condi¬ 
tion of villages in 
matters of com¬ 
munication, edu¬ 
cation, public 
health, develop¬ 
ment of co-opera¬ 
tive movement and 
other welfare ac¬ 
tivities. Rural 
Panchayats elect 
a President. A 
body of the exe¬ 
cutive council helps 
the President 
Panchayats are to 
look after the fol¬ 
lowing things : 
sanitation, street- 
lighting, mainten¬ 
ance of records, 
curative and pro- 
ventive measures 
during epidemics, 
maintaining a Vil¬ 
lage Volunteer 
Force for watch 
and ward. Re¬ 
modelling of vil¬ 
lages with DroDPj 
sanction .may bo 
undertaken. May 
promote cottage 
industries a n d 
maintain a trading 
organisation. It 
may hold exhibi¬ 
tions of its pro¬ 
ducts in co-opera¬ 
tion with other 
authorities. May 
enter into contract 
with Govt, to col¬ 
lect .’ocal taxes. 
Every Primary 
Panchayat is to 
maintain a mar¬ 
riage register. 
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PANCHAYAT INSTITUTION IN ASSAM 


Sources of 
Revenue of 
Panchayats 

1 Nyaya 

Panchayats 

Report on the 
working of 
Panchayats 

REMARKS 


Powers 

Gram [ 

Nyaya 

P a n c h a- 

There arc 

P a n c h a- 




So far, no Panoha- 

yats can levy 

no Nyaya 

yati Adalats can 




yat has been formed 

taxes, Assam 

Pancha¬ 

try some crim.- 




in the Hill districts. 

Govt, will have 

yats but 

naJ cases under 




The Panchayat En¬ 

an Assam Rural 

there is pro¬ 

specified sec¬ 




quiry Committee re¬ 

Develop- 

vision for 

tions of the 




commended that the 

ment Fund 

them in the 

I.P.C. Offences 




subsidy given by the 

There will al.so 

Act. Pan- 

under the cat¬ 




Govt. for develop¬ 

be a Sub-Divi¬ 

c h a y a t i 

tle Trespass Act 




ment purposes should 

sional Rural 

Adalat will 

1871, Section 34 




not be discontinued 

Develop- 

be independ¬ 

of the Police 




after 5 years as pro¬ 

ment Fund. In 

ent of the 

Act 1864, and 




vided in the Act. 

every Panchayat 

Rural Pan- 

other offences 




This is essential till 

there shall be a 

c h a y a f. 

made cogniza¬ 




such time that the 

Panchayat Fund. 

P a n c h a- 

ble by the 




Panchayats become 

This will be 

yat Enquiry 

Court. Crimi¬ 




financially self-suffi¬ 

composed of 

Commit- 

nal court is not 




cient through taxa¬ 

taxe.s, fees and 

tee has sug¬ 

to take cogni¬ 




tion. The Committee 

cesses levied by 

gested that. 

zance of offen¬ 




h.as also recommend¬ 

Panchayat.?, fees 

members of 

ces cognizable 




ed that the present 

levied for the 

the Pancha- 

by the Adalat. 



j 

area of a Primary Paii- 

filing of suit? 

yati Adalat 

No imprison- 




chaya'; which extend.? 

and criminal 

should be 

tTvent can be 




over very big areas. 

cases before 

appointed by 

awarded and a 




romclimrs between 30 

Panchayat! Ada- 

the Govt. 

fine of not more 




or 40 sq. miles, 

lats, fines, cost 


than Rs. 250 can 




should be reduced to 

of execution of 


be imposed. 




not more than 10 sq. 

Works recover¬ 


There is provi¬ 




miles for each Pri¬ 

ed, contribu- 


sion for com¬ 




mary Panchayat. A 

*t i 0 n .s from 


pensation to the 




Rural Panchayat 

Govt, or other 


accused cu com- 




should not have less 

sources, sale 


1 .plainant, who is 




than 5 and more 

proceed.? rif 


not found guil¬ 




than 15 Primary Pan¬ 

property vest¬ 


ty. No sentence 




chayats. In regard to 

ed in it, etc. 


' pas.std by tlie 




the Panchayati Adalat. 

Panchayat can 


Adalat can bo 




the Committee has 

levy tax on land 


revised or al¬ 




recommended that 

revenue pay¬ 


tered by it. 




these powers should 

able .It the rate 


There is no ap¬ 




be given with great 

of one arna in 


peal, The Ses¬ 




care. The members 

a rupee, tax on 


sions Judge can 




of the Adalat siiould 

u n c u 11 i V a t- 


.‘501 a.side the 




hi', appv'inlcd and not 

ed cultivable 


conviction. Le¬ 




iLccled as provided in 

land, buildings. 


gal representa¬ 




the Act. 

m a r r i a g e s. 


tives can appear 




The life of the 

health, water 


in the case of 




i>rcsent Rural and 

rate and vehi¬ 


death of one 




Primar.y Panchayats 

cles. Pancha¬ 


of the parties 




should be raised from 

yats can levy n 


to the suit. 




3 to 5 years. 

labour tax on 







adult male 







members. Pan¬ 







chayat may 







control all 







waste lands 







under its juris¬ 







diction. Pan- 







chayats may 







control public 







fisheries. 
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Assam Panchayats Make Headway 

The State Government, it wouki appear, accepted almost all 
the recommendations of the Committee. According to a Shillong 
report ’ the Government of Assam decided to bring the 
entire State under Panchayat system of administration by the 
end of 1950. This decision involved the setting up of as 
many as 100 Panchayats in 1955, in addition to those alread^y in 
opei’ation. We are not aware of the exact progress made in 1955, 
but it is apparent that the formation of Panchayats is in stride. We 
have before us Press Notes No. ill to 108, issued by the Director 
of Publicity, Government of Assam, dated February 18, 1950, 
announcing the setting up of 21 Panchayats in Dhubri, Golaghat 
and Dibrugarh Sub-Divisions. Thus, for example, in the twentieth 
Rural Panchayat of Dhubri Sub-Division, in Berakali area, thei’e 
will be 10 Primary Panchayats with a total population of 28,310 
persons. The area of Berakali Rural Panchayat is about 79 square 
miles and its estimated revenue Rs. 5,000. Again, in the twenty- 
third Rural Panchayat of Dibrugarh Sub-Division, in the Pub- 
Dhemaji Mouza area, there is a population of 10,100 persons. The 
area of the Pub-Dhemaji Rural Panchayat is about i)0 square miles 
and its present estimated revenue about Rs. 1,502. Such cottage 
industries as weaving, sericulture, bamboo and cane works, are 
practised in the area. 

It follows that the Panchayat experiment in Assam, taken up 
in right earnest by the State Government, in spite of initial diffi¬ 
culties and impediments, has made considerable headw'ay and its 
future is undoubtedly bright. Very rightly the State’s Chief Minis¬ 
ter, Shri Bi.shnu Ram Medhi has said ‘ The Panchayats already 
established have been greatly instrumental in implementing local 
schemes and self-help projects in rural areas.” 


1 Assam Tribune, 29 6. 55. 

2 Assam Information (Issued by the Dircclor of Publicity, Assam, Sbillong) Vol. VIUi 
Issue No. 6, 1953. 



CHAPTER XIX 


BOMBAY 


4 MONG the States of the Indian Union, Bombay is the fifth 
^ largejst in area (Madhya Pj-adesh, l,o(),272 sq. miles, Rajasthan, 
1,30,207 sq. miles, Madras, 1,27,700 sq. miles, Uttar Pradesh, 1,13,409 
sq. miles), and the fourth most populous, next to Uttar Piadesb 
(6,32,15,742), Madias (5,70,16,002) and Bihar (4,02,25,047). 4"he 
1051 Census gives the area of the State as 1,1] 434 sq. miles, vvith 
a population of 3,50,56,150. In the area that now forms Bomba} 
State, there were 201 peisons per square mile in 1021, 227 in 1931, 
262 in 1041 and 323 in 1051. The State's population increased by 
55 ]:)er cent between 1872 and 1041, that for the decade 10'21-31 
being 12.03 per cent, for 1031-41 15.60 per cent, and for 1941-51 as 
much as 23.22 per cent. This increase, of course, includes the 
population of the merged areas following integration of States after 
Independence and of displaced persons. 

Population In Villages Of Different Sizes 

As much as 68.0 per cent of the population of Bombay lires in 
the rural areas, in 34,227 villages. The character of the village in 
Bombay Stale is extremely varied. In the open plains the villages 
generally have only one village site, and constitute identifiable 
clusters of population living in built-up contiguous ai*eas. In jungle 
areas, however, numei'ous hamlets may be grouped in one village. 
The village in such a case is a revenue village, a unit of area into 
which the countryside was divided for the x>nrposes of land revenue, 
and not a single locality iDopulation centre. The following table ^ 
gives distribution of population in villages of different sizes in the 
State and its Natural Divisions : 


TABLE 84 


State and Natural 

Division 

Popula¬ 
tion per 

No. per 
],00fl of 
General 

No.per 1,000 of Rural Population 
in villages with a population of 


village 

popula¬ 
tion in 
villages 

5,000 1 

& 

over 

2,000 

to 

5,000 

500 1 

to 

2.000 ' 

Under 

500 

BOMBAY STATE 

724 

639 

33 

249 

543 

175 

Greater Bombay 







Bombay Gujarat Divn. 

652 

744 

25 

2:jg 

534 

205 

Bombay Dcccan Northern 
Division 

810 

735 

43 

256 

555 

146 

Bombay Deccan Southern 
Division 

905 

738 

36 

304 

537 

123 

Bombay Konkon Division 

608 

806 

26 

211 

540 

223 


1 J. B. Bowman : Census of India, 1951, Vol. IV, Bombay, Saurashtra and Cutch, 
Part I, Bombay, 1953; from table on p. 209. 
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Tlius, within Bombay State, Konkan is the most rural Natural 
Division. The most intensely njral districts are the Dangs (which 
is exclusively rural), Sabarkantha, Banaskantha, Ratnagiri and 
Kolaba. Ahmedabad and Poona arc the lea.st rural districts. The 
average population per village is 724. Small villages are generally 
found in foi'est areas or in areas where the soil is comparatively 
barren and infei'tile. Dangs di.strict, for example, consists of 
scattered villages in a foj-est area, the average population per village 
being 1.53. 92..3 per cent of the population of the district lives in 

village;-! with less than 500 inhabitants. Kanara. another forest 
district, has an avei’age of 023 inhabitants per village. 38.3 per 
cent of the rural population lives in villages with less than 500 
inhabitants. In the arid and infertile tracts of Banaskantha and 
Sabarkantha districts, 30.5 and 38.5 per cent of the rural population 
respectively lives in villages with le.ss than 500 inhabitants. Large 
villages with 2,000-5,000 inhabitants are a feature of the districts 
of Belgaura, Satara South and Kaira, where between 38.1 and 44.2 
per cent of the rural population lives in villages of these sizes, 
These di.stj’icts, along with Sholapur and Kolhapur, are among those 
where the; average population per village is the highest in Bombay 
Stateh 

Agricultural Classes in The General Population 

According to the Bombay Census Report, in 1951, the propor¬ 
tion of i)oi)ulation retiirned as principally dependent on agriculture 
was three-fifths of the total population, namely, (il.4() per cent. Of 
this, Categoi’y One (cultivating owners) were 40.74 per cent. Cate¬ 
gory Two (tenants) t).G9 per cent, Categor}' Three (agricultural 
labourers) i).05 per cent, and rent-receivers a bare 1.98 per cent. 
The following table gives the percentage of the general population 
among the agricultural clas.se.s in the Natural Divisions of the State; 


TABLE 85 


Natural Division 

Agricultural classes 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

Greater Bombay 

0.18 

0.09 

0.09 


Gujarat 

42.10 

9.80 

8.18 


Deccan Northern 

52.14 

3.91 

11.07 

1.98 

Deccan Southern 


10.61 

15.15 

3.21 

Konkan 

28.29 

29.73 

5.08 

1.60 


1 The jiroportion of population per village to the number of villages of different 
sizes is not given for Bombay St.V,e, but in the Census Zone of Bombay, Saiirashtra 
and Kutch. only 18.1 per cent of the rural population lived in small villages with 
less than 500 inhabitants. More than half the rural population, 56 per cent, lived 
in medium-sized villages with a population of 500 to 2,000. The remaining 26.9 
per cent lived in villages with 2,000 or more inhabitants. (Bowman : Ibid, p. 20). 
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The Deccan Northern Division has the highest percentage of 
owner-cultivators (52.14), whereas the highest percentage of 
tenants is to be found in the Konkans (29.73). Agricultural 
labourers are most numerous, 15.15 per cent, in Deccan Southern 
Division. 

Agricultural Classes In The Rural Population 

We will now see the various agricultural classes as i)crc(Miiages 
of the rural population. The following tabled gives the li\elihood 
pattern for per 10,000 of rural population in Bombay State and the 
Natural Divisions ; 


TABLE 86 


No. per J 0,000 of rural population belonging to 
Livelihood Class 


SUtc and Natural 

Division 


I 

1 

Ill 

IV 

Total ag¬ 
ricultural 

clas.ses 

Total non- 
Agricul- 
tnral 

BOMBAY STATIC 

5.52(i 

1,304 

1,175 

216 

8,221 

1,779 

Greater Bombay 







Gujarat 

5,423 

1,230 

3,045 

216 

7,914 

2,086 

Dcceaii Northern 

G.551 

471 

1.322 

2U4 

8,548 

3,452 

Dec-can Southern 

5,428 

1,260 

1,743 

318 

8,749 

1,251 

Konkan 

3,369 

3,530 

587 

148 

7,634 

2,366 


The proportion of owner cultivators is highest in the rural 
population of Deccan Northern Division ((!5.51 per cent), followed 
by Deccan Southern (54.3 per cent), Gujarat (54.2 per cent), and 
Konkan (33.7 per cent). Among the districts, the highest i)er- 
centages of owner-cultivators are to be found in Dangs and Panch 
Mahals, 87.4 and 76.3 per cent, respectively. The highest percent¬ 
age of Livelihood Class II, the tenants, is to be found in the Konkan 
(35.3), followed by Deccan Southern (12.6), Gujarat (12.3), while 
in Deccan Northern only 4.7 of the rural population belonged to 
this category. 

As for Livelihood Class III, the agricultural labourers, in Deccan 
Southern Division they were 17.4 per cent of the rural population, 
in Deccan Northern 13.2, in Gujarat 10.5 and in Konkan only 5.9 
per cent. These figures are very much lower than those returned 
by the 1931 Census. This is attributed by Bowman to the faulty 
definition of this category in the 1931 enumeration. Bowman, 
however, thinks that in the 1951 Census, the bias was towards 
returning oneself as owner-cultivator, even when he possessed the 
tiniest bit. 


1 Ibid, based on tabic on page 216. 
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Livelihood Pattern Of The Agricultural Classes 

We will now see the relative proportions of the four agricul¬ 
tural livelihood classes in the total agricultural population. The 
following table’ gives agricultural classes per 1,000 of general 
population and the number of each class in 10,000 per.sons of all 
agricultural classes in Bombay State and the Natural Divisions : 

TABLE 87 


State and Natural 

Division 

Agricultural 
classes per 
1,000 per¬ 

sons of gene¬ 
ral population 

Number 

per 10,000 
agricultuial 

persons of all 

classes 

¥ 

" 

III 

IV 

BOMBAY STATPJ 

615 

6.6.2.0 

1.577 

1.472 

322 

Gijarat 

622 

G,774 

1.576 

1.316 

334 

Deccan NortJicrn 

601 

7,546 

56G 

1.602 

286 

Deccan Sou‘hern 

732 

6.C45 

1.448 

2,068 

430 

Konknn 

617 

4,372 

4,504 

786 

248 


As much as 75.5 per cent of the arn'icultural clas.ses in Deccan 
Northern Division belong to Class 1. In fact, theii’ proportion is 
more than GO per cent in all other Divisions except Konkan. This 
in fact is the only division where Livadihood Ckuss 11, that is, the 
tenant cultivators, exceed the owner-cultivators, being 45.0 per cent 
of all the agricultural classes. The corresponding figures for 
Deccan Northern and Gujarat Division arc 5.7 and 15.8 respectively. 

The Agricultural Labourers 

As for agricultural labourers, the Census records a low ratio 
for them in all Divisions except Deccan Southern, where they consti¬ 
tute 20.7 per cent of the agricultural population. Their propor¬ 
tion is highest in East Khandesh district, being 20.0 per cent of the 
agricultural classes. Broach, Dharwar and Surat districts come 
next, the corre.sponding figures being 28.7, 20.2 and 23.9 per cent 
respectively. 

In Bombay State also the figures for the agricultural labourer 
class given by the Agricultural Labour Enquiry are different from 
the Census returns^. The low proportion of the agricultural 


1 Ibid, based on the Itible on pp. 228-221*. 

2 As would be evident, this difTerence between the Census and the Labour Enquiry 
returns is common in the case of all Stales. The comments of Bowman on this 

would be found interesting : “.mixed means of livelihood are far from 

uncommon, and....work as an agricultural labourer was a very important declared 
means of livelihood in the case of earning dependents belonging to the agricultural 
livelihood classes.” And again: “Many cultivators of unowned land (Livelihood Class 
II) and agriculturallabourers (Livelihood Class III) have also land of ttheir own, and 
a man who might appear to an investigator to be principally dependent on 
agricultural labour at an Agricultural Labour Enquiry might at the general 
population census return himself as an owner-cultivator (Class I). Having regard 
to these considerations, the consistency of the conclusions to be drawn from the 
results of both the Census and the Agricultural Labour Enquiry seems more 
remarkable than the differences.” (Ibid, p. 51). 
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labour population in Bombay is attributed by Bowman to the 
existence of the ryotwari system in Bombay State. This, however, 
cannot be ti’cated as convincing. It is widely accepted that in 
course of time this system developed all the evils of the zamindari 
system, its attendant rack-renting and proletarianisation of the 
rural masses. We have seen how, in spite of this ryotwari system, 
Madras State has returned a high proportion of the cigricultural 
labourers. If anything, the low proportion of this Livelihood Cate¬ 
gory IV in the agricultural population of Bombay State may be 
attributed to the progressive tenancy legislations of the Bombay 
Government. 

The General Village Survey of the Agricultural l^abour Enquiry 
gives the following^ classification of families in the 55 villages of 
the State which it surveyed : 


TABLE 88 


Zone 

No, of 
villages 

Popula¬ 

tion 

Total 
No. of 
families 

Average 
size of 
family 

No. of 

Acriciillural families 

Owners 

1 Tenant; 

1 

Agricin'- 
tural 
■ workei'8 

1 

j Total 

I 

20 

5,568 

1,065 

5.2 

1.481 

782 

504 

2,767 

II 

0 

4.349 

«50 

5.3 

605 

64 

274 

943 

V 

8 

7,799 

1.467 

5.3 

559 

74 

154 

787 

III 

9 

5,761 

1,230 

4.6 

681 

238 

368 

1,287 

IV 

9 

17,687 

3,479 

5.1 

534 

445 

171 

1,150 

Total 


41,164 

8.100 

5.1 

3,860 


1,471 

6,934 


Agricultural owners constituted 47.G per cent of the total 
number of families, the tenants 19.8 per cent and the agricultural 
labourers 18.2 per cent. 

The General F’amily Survey of the Agricultural Labour 
Enquiry, which surveyed 8,009 families in Bombay State, returned 
almost similar proportion of different classes—agricultural owners 
49.5 per cent, tenants 20.1 per cent, and agricultural labourers 18.5 
per cent. The caste composition is as follows : Of the 8,069 
families, 751 or 9.3 per cent were scheduled castes or tribes, 1,007 
or 12.5 per cent aboriginals and 130 or 1.6 pei- cent backward classes; 
61.81 families belonged to other classes. Nearly 40 per cent of the 
scheduled castes and 50 per cent of the aboriginals were cultivators, 
the remainder being agricultural or non-agricultural workers or 
following petty trades. 

Size Distribution Of Agricuitura! Holdings 

The Census of landholdings conducted by the Land Reforms 


1 Agricultural Wages in India, Vol. I, Op. cit., p. 83. 
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Division of the Planning Commission gives the following account 
of landholdings classified according to area owned : 

TABLE 89 


s. 

Grade of Holdings 

Area owned 

No. 

(Ordinary acres) 

No. of holdings 

1 Area 

1. 

upto 

i 1 acre 

7,82,006 

4,30,927 

2. 

1.0 

to 2.5 

8,14,488 

14,42,704 

3. 

2.5 

to 5.0 

9,61,970 

32,07,465 

4. 

5.0 

to 7.5 

5,63,642 

34,86,171 

5. 

7.5 

to 10.0 

3,!)7,276 

34,28,942 

6. 

10.0 

to 12.5 

2,73,428 

29,41,147 

7. 

12.5 

to 15.0 

2,10,388 

29,08,556 

8. 

15.0 

to 17.5 

1,60,343 

26,17,964 

9. 

17.5 

to 20.0 

1,20,099 

23,49,013 

10. 

20.0 

to 25.0 

1,70,585 

38,40,817 

11. 

25.0 

to 30.0 

1,11,966 

31,28,175 

12. 

30.0 

to 35.0 

75,983 

20,23,822 

13. 

35.0 

to 40.0 

53,989 

20,03,705 

14. 

40.0 

to 45.0 

40,810 

17,32,095 

15. 

45.0 

to 50.0 

28,623 

13,55,924 

16. 

50.0 

to 60.0 

36,312 

19,79,026 

17. 

60.0 

to 75.0 

28,407 

18,36,088 

18. 

75.0 

to 100.0 

20,287 

17,34,053 

19. 

100.0 

to 150.0 

12,472 

14,88,441 

20. 

150.0 

to 200.0 

3,648 

6,51,(i63 

21. 

200.0 

to 300.0 

21,514 

6,20,744 

22. 

300.0 

to 500.0 

1,187 

4,44,336 

23. 

500.0 

to 1,000.0 

512 

3,68,160 

24. 

Above 

1,000.0 

222 

5,07,348 



Total 

47,60,187 

4,65,27,288 


It follows that about one-third of the total number of holdings 
are 2.5 acres and less and occupy only one-twentyfifth of the total 
area of holdings. The estimate of the size distribution of culti¬ 
vator’s holdings as given by the General Family Survey of the 
Agricultural Labour Enquiry is shown in Table 911 (p.p. 464-465). 

It would be seen that 5,230 families of the sample villages 
occupied an area of 50,524.0 acres, the average .size being 9.66 acres. 
The holdings of agricultural workers wei’e the smallest, with an 
average size of 3.72 aci'es, as against 4.60 for non-agriculturists, 11.69* 
for agricultural landowners and 8.76 acres for tenants. The cumula- 


1 Rural Man-Power and Occupational Structure, Op. cit., p. 80. 
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live frequencies of important groups with the average size of hold- 

ing would be found in 

the following table. 

1 



TABLE 90 




Commutative 

Percentage Average size 

Size of groups 

frequencies 

to total 

of holding 




(Acres) 

Under 5 ii(‘res 

.. 2,475 

47.32 

1.9¥~ 

Under 10 aeres 

.. 3,597 

68.78 

3.60 

Under 25 acres 

. . 4,788 

91.55 

6.54 

Under 50 acres 

.. 5,118 

97.80 

8.85 

Under 100 acres . . 

.. 5,218 

99.77 

9.35 


It follows that 47.32 per cent of the holdings were below 5 acres. 
13.31 per cent of the holdings were below 1 acre and 31.57 per cent 
below 2.5 acres. These 31.7 per cent of the total number of hold¬ 
ings comprised a bare 3.82 per cent of the total holdings area. The 
maladjustment is obvious. 

Progressive Bombay 

In the course of his tour of Karnataka in the second week of 
April 1950, Prime Minister Nehru called Bombay as the most pro¬ 
gressive SUitc of the Indian Union. The test will hold good in the 
matter of Village Panchaycits as well. A Panchayat legislation is 
on the Statute Book of the State since 1933. And the Government 
leadership in the State has always shown a keen awareness of Pan 
c’.iayat problems and has done much to encourage it. Inaugurating 
the fii’st conference of the officers of the District Development Boards 
at Bombay on July 10, 1953, Bombay’s Chief Minister, Shri Morarji 
Desai, said that the success of democracy in India depended on the 
success of Village Panchayats as they constituted its very foundation. 
He added that if democracy was to succeed, they must strengthen 
the Village Panchayats and make the rural population stronger.^ 

The Bi'itish Government had attempted a revival of Panchayats 
in the State as early as 1920, but it hardly met with any success.® 
In 1939, the Congress Ministry then in power introduced far-reach- 


1 Ibid, p. 81. 

2 What 'Bombay Government Did and Said, Issued by Director of Publicity, 
Bombay) July-September, 1953, p. 113. 

3 Bhri Y. B. Chavan, Bombay’s Minister for Local Self-Government, wriUng in the 
Republic Day Number, 1955, of The People's Raj (Isssued by the Director of 
Publicity, Bombay—Vol. VIII, Nos. 43-44), says : “The Panchayats established 
under the Act of 1920 were merely a pale shadow of the glorious institutions that 
flourished in tlie villages in the earliest times. They were not fully representa¬ 
tive, their powers wore limited and their finances were meagre and fluctuating, and 
there was no provision for regular and substantial financial aid from Government. 
Under the Act of 1920, Panchayats were set up only in selected villages and 
over considerable areas they were altogether unknown*', (p. 27). 
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TABLE 


Si/e of holdings 



HOLDER’S 

FAMILY 


Agricultural 

Ownership 

j Agricultural 

Tenancy 


No. 1 

1 

Area 

(Acres) | 

No. ^ 

Area 

(Acres) 

3 

2 

3 

4 


5 

Undov 1 BiTo 

20V 

173.10 

! 52 


91.77 

1 Rcro and niKior 2.5 at-rea 

47:i 

7o5.b7 

221 


383.86 

2.5 wcrcn and uiui<..r 5 aori'‘s 


1 .nuti.sa 

225 


846.21 

5 acres and iindor 7.5 .icies 


2 409 12 

183 


1,130.86 

7,5 acres and under 10 a:rcs 


2.271.73 

j (15 


1,437.06 

10 acres and under 25 acres 

1 '♦ ■ 

7ju; 

12.411.315 

332 


4,783.36 

25 acres under 50 aere.s 

259 

8.704.71 

62 


2.003.,59 

50 acres and under 200 acres 

85 

5.-3.50.70 

34 


945.41 

100 acres and above .. 

11 

1,547.52 

1 


172.80 

All sample villages 

.. 3,022 

35.346.31 

1,345 


11,776.92 

Average size of holdings 


11.09 



8.76 


Note ;-'-Figiires within brnfkets “re jvorcoiit?gos to tot-sl. 


ing fimondments in the Bombay Village I’anchav'ats Act of 1033. 
It, however, soon after rosigin'd, and the Advisers’ Regime which 
followed showed no enthusiasm for implementing the i-eforms that 
were introdu(-e<l, with, the result that no yirogress was ix^gistered in 
the field of Panchayat administration. The question of revitalising 
the Village Panchayats was taken up in right earni'st again when 
the popular Government came into power in 1046. And during the 
last nine years, a great deal of vigorous work has been done in the 
State to place village local self-government on a sound footing. 
Erom 1,400 in April 1946, the number of Village Panchayats steadily 
increased to 3,825 in March 1051, to 5,261 in 1952 and 5,950 at the 
end of June 1954. 

Constitution Of Panchayats 

The Village Panchayats Act of 1033 was later amended in 1947, 
1949 and 1950. Under Section 4(1) of the Bombay Village Pan¬ 
chayat Act, 1933, it is obligatory on Government to establish a Village 
Panchayat in evciy village with a population of 2,000 and above. 
Villages with a population of less than 2,000 may, at the discretion 
of the Government, also have Village Panchayat. In the case'*of 
villages having a population between 1,000 and 2,000, the Govern¬ 
ment has decided that Village Panchayats should be established only 
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91 


OCCUPATION 

No. of 
lloldingis 

Area 

(Acres) 

Agricultural Labour 

Non-AgriculturaJ 

No. 

Area 

(Acres) 

No. 

Area 

(Acres) 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


Oil.66 

63 

32.24 

696 

389.77 





(33.31) 

(0.79) 

207 

324.70 

49 

79.03 

9.'>5 

1,532 66 





(18.26) 

(3.03) 

104 

363.17 

46 

.151..39 

82*1 

2,070.65 





(1.3.75) 

(.5.R<3) 

52 

SO!‘.41 

24 

1.39.41 

651 

3,988.80 





(12.45) 

(7.89) 

26 

22;: .76 

17 

149.06 

471 

.4,083.61 





(9.01) 

(8.03) 

GO 

893 .C8 

20 

.282.88 

l.lSl 

18,370.68 





(22.77) 

(36.38) 

5 

164.72 

4 

140.06 

330 

11,015.11 





(6.31) 

(21.80) 



1 

56.20 

100 

6,452.40 





(1.91) 

(12.77) 





12 

1.720.32 





(0.23) 

(3.40) 

638 

2,370.50 

224 

1.030.27 

5.2.30 

50.524.00 





(100.0) 

(100.0) 


3.72 


4.60 


9.66 


if there is a siioiilnneoiis genuine demanci for them. The Covei’n- 
ment had dw’ided not to cstal)li.sh Village Panchayats in villages 
having a po])idation of less than 1,000 unless 2 or 'A villages with a 
total poimlation of not les.s than 1,000 agreed to form group Village 
Pancha 3 mls. Group Village Panchayats are also formed of villages 
having a pojjulation of 1,000 and more if people of the villages con¬ 
cerned agree to form such group Village Panchayats. 

Everj”^ person who has attained the age of 21 ^mars and who 
ordinarily resides in a village is entitled to vote at the election. 
Elections are held through the system of secret ballot. The area of 
Village Panchayat is divided into wards each of which elects one 
or more members. Certain ])iovisions of the Reiu’csentation of the 
People Act which proved very satisfactoiw at the time of the 1951 
General Elections have been incorporated in the Bombay Village 
Panchayats Act. The Act has also been amended extending the 
normal term of office of Village Panchayat members to 4 years in 
order to give sufficient time to the Village Panchayat Committee 
to implement its programme within that period. 

If for any rea.son the election does not result in the return of 
the required number of qualified persons willing 1o take office, the 
standing committee of the District Local Board is required within 
eight weeks from the date on which the names of elected members 
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are published in the prescribed manner by the Collector to appoint 
the required number of persons, these being those who would have 
been qualified to be elected. If the standing committee of the Dis¬ 
trict Local Board faiis to make all or any of such appointments 
"udthin the time specified, the Collector is required to make such 
appointments, and the persons so appointed shall be deemed to have 
been duly elected. 

Powers And Duties Df Panchayats: Panchayat Staff 

The powers and duties of the Panchayats are laid down in 
Sections 20 and 20-A of the Bombay Village Panchayat Act, 1933. 
Supply of water, cleansing of imblic road, construction, mainten¬ 
ance and repairs of publi<; roads, sanitation, lighting of the village 
are the main amenities which are generally provided by Village 
Panchaj'ats. Exc'ept communication, other welfare activities, viz., 
education, development of co-operative movement, etc., are not pro¬ 
vided in the Bombay Village Panchayats Act. Education and Public 
Health are the rcvsponsibilities of District School Boards and Dis¬ 
trict Local Boards which are given financial assistance by the State 
Government. 

The President, who is called the Saiqianch, is elected liy the 
elected member,s of the Pancha.yat from among tliemsclves. The 
executive otficer, who is called the .Seci'olary, is iqipointed inider 
Sec’tion 33 of the Act by ihe Village Panchayat. The conditions of 
service, etc., are laid down in the rules called the Bombay Village 
Panchayat Secretary's (Conditions of Service) Rules, 194,8. An 
amendment of the Act has enabled smaller Panchayats situated 
within a di.stancc of 3 miles to have a common secretary. The Gov¬ 
ernment gives by way of grant-in-aid three-foui ths of the pay and 
allowance of a full-time secrelary and Ihree-fourths of the pay of a 
jjart-time secretary. Under Sec. 31, a Village Panchayat is com¬ 
petent to appoint other serx'ants required for carrying out the duties 
imposed under the Village Panchayat Aet, viz., .sw'eepers, peons on 
full-time or part-time basis. Except in the case of .secretaries, no 
conditions of service have been laid down by the Government. 

Government Property Vested In Panchayats 

In 1950, the Government of Bombay issued orders vesting 
Government properties in villages in the Village Panchayats.^ 
Under this order vacant lands and irregular and small pieces 
of open lands along roads vested fully and unconditionally in 
Village Panchayats. The remaining open lands, that is, sites used 
for playgrounds, bazars, entertainments, etc., also vested in the 
Village Panchayats, with the condition that they will continue 


1 What Bombay Government Did and Said, April-June 1950, pp. 207o208. 
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to be used for the same purposes, and in case any structures of 
a permanent or semi-permanent type are erected, the previous 
permission of the District Collector should be obtained. Waste lands, 
that is, lands outside the village site but not earmarked for 
specific public purposes like threshing floor, burial or burning 
ground, etc., did not vest in the Panchayats but they were 
allowed to remove for their own use free of charge, earth or stone. 
Grazing lands, that is, lands outside the village .site, but as.signed 
specifically for grazing, also vested in the Panchayats, subject to 
the condition that they are maintained in good condition, no 
sale or other transfer is done Ity the Panchayat without the 
previous sanction of the Collector, and no villager is prevented 
from grazing his cattle provided he pays grazing fees, if any, fixed 
by the Panchayat. Public roads and streets vesting in the 
Kevenuc Depai'lment also vested in the Panchayats, subject to 
their being kept in good condition. Trees along public roads 
and streets other than tho.se in charge of the Public W'orks 
Department or belonging to the Government within the village site 
also vested in the Panchayats. 'frees on vacant lands ■which 
have vested in tlie Panchayats were transferred to them. 
Panchayats w'ere foihidden from selling or cutting them but they 
were authorised to sell their fruits and other products and retain 
the sale proceeds. Proceeds derived from the sale of dead or 
fallen trees were also made over to the Panchayats. 

Control And Supervision 

The duties of the Village Panchayat and of the Administrative 
and Revenue Officers called Patils and Tolatis are different. They 
have nothing in common. The Village Panchayat has no duties to 
perform except those laid down in Section 2(1 and 2G-A of the Village 
Panchayat Act. The Collector exercises control over the Village Pan¬ 
chayat as laid down in Section 94; the Government has appointed 
special officers foi' Village Panchayats of the Manilatdar and Mukh- 
tiyar grade and also Honorary Organisers whose duties are to guide 
and advise Village Panchayats and to foster their growth. The Gov¬ 
ernment has also appointed three Divisional Directors of Local 
Authorities for the 3 Divisions of the State who exercise the same 
powers, statutory and non-statutory, which the former Revenue 
Divisional Commissioners were exerc-ising in relation to local bodies. 
In addition, they undertake extensive tours to study the local institu¬ 
tions and adopt measures to tone up their administration. The 
Government has also issued instructions that the Government 
Revenue Officers, who arc constantly visiting villages, should keep 
themselves in contact with the members of the Village Panchayats 
and villagers, study the administration of Village Panchavats anri 
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advise what mcasui'cs they should take so that tliey may be enabled 
to show improvement in Iheir administration and finance. 

There is no scv>arale Department exclusively for Village 
Panchayats but there Is a sei)arate Department calletl tlie Local Self- 
Government Department for all local bodies, viz., Gorporations, 
Boroughs and District Municipalities, District Local Boards, Village 
Panchayats, and Notified Area Committees. 

The powers to check and supervise the activities are laid down 
in Chai>ter XI of the Lunnbay Village Panchayat Act and they are 
exercised by the Collector, rhe Commissioner (now (‘ailed Director 
of Local Authorities) and the Government have power to dissolve or 
supersede a \ lilage i'a.ncha\-at imdor Section J02 of the Act. When 
a Village ranchayal is superseded, an otlicei* is appointed by the 
Govermnent who is called an. administrator. 

The District Local Boctrd looks after other villages in which 
there are no Village Pcinchayals in the matte!* of education, sanita¬ 
tion, communication, c'tc. The District Local Board’s jjowers and 
duties are laid in the Boin])ay Local Boai’ds Act, 1923; it is 
an authority independent of Village Panchayat but it exercises con¬ 
trol ovc^r Village Panchayats (Vide Chapter XI of the Village 
Panchayat Act), 

Financial Aspect 

f'rom the vei’y beginning, from i94t), the Congress Ministry had 
arrived at the conclusion tiuit unless adequate financial resources 
are made available to the I’anchayats, and they were allowed the 
greatest practicable freedom in determining how their resources 
should be utilised for local betterment, no real progress was possible. 
And so additional sources of revenue were placed at the disposal 
of the Panchayats for eli'ective fundi on ing. In addition to the 
compulsory levy of a tax on houses and lands not subject to agricul¬ 
tural assessment. Village Panchayats can now levy all or any of the 
following taxes : (a) a pilgrim tax; (b) a tax on fairs, festivals and 
entertainments; (c) a tax on sale of goods; (d) octroi; (e) a tax on 
marriages, adoptions and feasts; (f) a tax on shops and hotels; (g) 
a tax on premises wliere machinery is run by steam, oil or electric 
power for any purpose other than domestic or agricultural purposes; 
(h) a fee on mar’kets and weekly bazars; (i) a fee on cart-stands. 

Besides the powers of taxation vested in Village Panchayats, 
the Government has further given direct financial assistance to the 
Village Panchayats. Provision has been made in the Village 
Panchayats Act lo sanctifwi a grant equal to 15 per cent of the land 
revenue or 25 per cent of the local fund cess collected in the village, 
whichever is greater. As already stated, the Act also provides for 
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the payment of a grant equal to three-fourths of the salary of the 
secretary of a Village Panchayat. 

In addition to these two statutory gi-ants, the Government gives 
grants e(iual io 50 per cent of the expenditure incurretl by the 
Village Panehayats on payment of dearness allowance to their staff. 

TaijJC 92 (pp. '170-^17]) shows the extent of iinancial 
assistance granted by the Government to Village Panehayats during 
the nine yeais ending March. 1955. 

Nyaya Panehayats 

Every Panchayat at its first meeting is required to elect five 
pei'sons t'oi’ the purpose of constituting the Nyaya Panchayat. The 
term of office of members of the Nyaya l^anchayat is co-extensive 
with the term of office of members of the Panchayat. In the mitial 
stages these Nyaya Panehayats have been invested with powers to 
try minor offences and settle disputes of ordinary character. The 
Act, however, provides that when a Nyaya Pancliayat lias gained 
experience and shown good results in its initial work, it should be 
conferred wider powers (Section 41). The Government 
reserves to itself the authority to withdraw any or all of the judicial 
powers conferred on a Nyaya Panchayat if it has shown incompet¬ 
ence in the discharge of its duties and has been guilty of abuse 
of its powers. 

The procedures followed by the Nyaya Panehayats have been 
made very simple. Many unnecessary formalities have been dis¬ 
pensed with. Appearance of an advocate is forbidden by law. The 
High Court has issued necessary instructions to all subordinate 
courts not to entertain cases triable by Nyaya Panehayats. The 
trial is conducted by the Panches in the presence of the village public 
who are generally in the know of the facts. 

Nyaya Panehayats are still in their infancy and need to be 
watched. They have succeeded in reducing litigation, though no 
detailed reports are available. According to authoritative opinion, 
no group differences are generally reflected in the Nyaya Panehayats. 

Village Water Supply 

A special feature of Bombay Panchayat Adminislration is the 
energetic steps taken by it for village water supply. Village water 
supply is an obligatory responsibility of a Village Panchayat. As 
early as 1946, the Government embarked upon a beneficent pro¬ 
gramme to provide adequate drinking water in villages with a popu¬ 
lation of 200 and above and in villages with a population of 100 and 
above in backward areas, where there are no such facilities. The 
scheme has since been extended to the areas of merged states. A 
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TABLE 

1946-47 1947-48 1948-49 1949-50 

.. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 

(1) GranL-in-aid on ac- 

C'ouiu of pay of \'il- 
lagc Panchayal Soc- 
rcUiries. . . 4,15,000 

(2) Granl,s-in-aid equal 

to 15 per cent of 
land I'e venue and 
initial grants for 
starting new ^']ilagc 
Panchayals. 11,000 

(81 Grants equal to 50 
per cent of ex])endi- 
ture incuried by 
Vilkige Panchayats 
on paynieut of 
dearness allowance 
to their staff. 

Total 4,26,000 6,87,450 22,51,165 24,21,230 

sum of Rs. 221 lakhs was allotted by the Governme)it for village 
water supply schemes for the first five years of its post-war 
reconstruction progi'amrae. Dui’ing the period from March 1947 to 
March 31, 1951, in all 3,182 village water supply works were com¬ 
pleted. Works in progres.s on that date totalled 1,992. The expen¬ 
diture incurred on this account is as follow's : 

1946-47 . . .. Rs. 39.63, lakhs 

1917-48 . . .. ” 17.35 ” 

1948- 49 . . .. ” 47.82 ” 

1949- 50 .. .. ” 77.11 ” 

1950- 51 . . .. ” 45.32 ” 

By 1953, village water supply works completed reached 4,456 
and 1,160 works were in progress. Till 1953, a total of 
Rs. 1,86,21,480 had been incurred on the works completed, and an 
amount of Rs. 31,22,377 was incurred on works in progress. 

In special cases where it is not possible to obtain drinkable 
water by sinking wells, construction of bandharas or installation 
of pipe system has been undertaken. In such cases, the extent of 
Government assistance is GO per cent of the estimated cost of th©» 
scheme, the balance being provided by villagers themselves or by 
loans from Government. Grant-in-aid equal to 60 per cent of the 


4,72,050 5.76,3(>0 6,62,300 


15,400 14,2!,805 14,66,930 
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1950-51 

Rs. 


l;J5J-52 1952-53 

Ks. Rs. 


1953-54 1954-55 

Rs. Rs. 


11,02,300 13,82,740 15,82,740 18,82,740 21,42,800 


17,00,485 18,00,590 21,50,580 31,50.500 


33,71,900 


5,04,000 0,08,800 0,25,000 7,75,000 9,38,000 

.33,72,785 3,7,98,190 43,04,.320 58.14,300 04,52,700 

cost of (ho scheme i.s :;1so paid to Panchayats do.sirinq' to have piije 
water if water i.s not availalde at .a I'easonablc distaiice from the 
villa.e[e and at a reasonaijle depth. If, however, pipe water i.s 
desired merely for the eonx'enienco of the villa,fi:es, the assistance 
is limited to 50 per cent of the total cost. This ha.s provided another 
useful field of activity for the Pancha 5 Tit.s and many have come 
fonvard to take advantage of the scheme. 

Assistance i.s .given to Village Panrhayal.s constructin.g hou.ses 
for its Harijan employees. In such case.s, the Government sanc¬ 
tions to the Panchayat concerned a grant equal to 50 per cent of 
the e.stimated co.st of the pro.i('Ct. A large number of Pamrhayats 
are likely to take advantage of this concession. 

The Sbrama-Dan Movement 

The Shramadan movement has also apparently caught the 
imagination of the villagers of the Stal.e. Reports of shranuidan 
work by different villages are found in the prc.ss, both official and 
non-official. In Community Proje(^t and National Extension 
Service areas particularly, they have put in their own labour, 
donated materials and paid in cash for financing the various 
constructive and development activities. Their active initiative 
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and collaboration have contributed to the success of the work 
undeilaken. Upto November 1954, the total value of labour, 
material and casii so contributed amounted to Its. 54,92,000 in the 
FiojccL areas. The popular contribution in respect of National 
E.'dension Service blocks amounted to Ks. ]4,56,590. These among 
them had covered 6,325 villages by the end of li)54, with an area 
of 19,000 square miles and a ])opulation of over 51 lakhs. We are 
not awai’c of the position of \'illage Panchayat organisation in 
these areas, v,liich are located in Mebsana, Sabarkantha, Thana, 
Kolaba, Kolhapur, Belgaum, Panchmahals, Broach, Ratnagiri, 
Nasik, West Khaiulesh and Bijupur districts, but it may be assumed 
that the Panchayats in those aieas have undoubtedly played their 
part in rousing the enthusiasm of the pea.sant. pojmlation. And what 
is more impcH-tant is thtit. they are a good augury for the future. 

Writing in The People’s Raj, cited above, the State’s Local 
Self-Government Ministci’ categorically said : “Improvement in 
the basic units of village administration is the chief objective of 
the GotTrnment.... The Government now proposes to take positive 
stops to implement a scheme according to which every village in 
Bombay State will be coverc^d by proper Village Panchayat within 
a period of three years, if not earlier.” 

Proposals For Reform Of Panchayats 

Tn Novembor 1955, a Bill was published in the Cazelte with 
the e])ie(*L nf enhancing the powers of Village Panchayats so as to 
enable Hieni to function more efliciently and to play a more im¬ 
portant role as basic units of local self-government. The Bill 
seeks to amend and consolidate the law relating to Village 
Panchayats. 

Some of the important features of the new Bill are the doing 
away of the limit of at least 2,000 population for the compulsory 
establishment of a Village Panchayat, adoy)tion of the State Legis¬ 
lative Assembly electoral roll for the Village Panchayat elections 
and doing avvay with the property or taxation qualifications and 
holding elections to Panchayats by show of bands; appointment of 
a statutory committee for the election of candidates for the posts 
of secretaries to Village Panchayats and vesting powers in the 
standing committee of the District Local Board lor the appointment 
and transfer of Village Panchayat secretaries; vesting all Nyaya 
Panchayats with powers as soon as they are constituted and ap- 
y)ointmcnt of a taluka committee to supervise the activities of 
Village Panchayats and to guide and advise them. 

It has been the Government’s policy to establish Village Paia- 
chayats in each and every village of the State. Tn order to imple- 
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merit this policy, Clause 4 of the Bill seeks to delete the provision 
regarding the limit of at least 2,000 population for the comjiulsory 
establishment of a Village Panchayat. Clause f) provides foi- the 
appointment of an administrative committee or- an administrator 
in case of fail-are to establish a Village Panchayat after the 
declaration of a village under Clause 4, either due to difficulty in 
holding elections or for any other sufficient reason. Clausei; 10 to 
25 relate to elections of Village Panchayats, disqualification of 
membership of the Panchayat and election of the Sarpanch and 
the Deputy Sarpanch. 

Certain additional functions are jiroposed to be entrusted to 
the Village Pancha^'ats as recommended by the Planning Com¬ 
mission. Improvement of agriculture, which was previously one 
of the discretionary duties of the Village Panchayats, is pi'oiiosed 
to be included as an obligatory duty and making a .survey as one of 
the discretionary duties. The organisation of voluntary labour for 
carrying on community v>^orks and assistance in the imiilementation 
of the land reform schemes are proposed to be included in their 
obligatory duties. 

At present, much time lapses before a new body of Village 
Panchayat begins functioning. With a view to avoiding delay in 
calling the first meeting of a Panchayat, it is proposed, under Clause 
30, to vest the ])ower of calling the fir.st meeting of the Panchayat 
in the Mamlatdar. Clause 34 empowers the Collectoi- to take action 
a.gainst any member or Sarpanch or Deputy Sarpanch who has 
been guilty of misconduct or neglect of or incapacity to perform his 
duty or is persistently negligent in the discharge of his duties, again.st 
whom the Distilct Local Board refuses to take action or does not 
take any action. It is also proposed to make a provision for appeal 
against the order of the District Local Board or of the Collector. 

Clause 4G makes a provision enabling the Village Panchayats 
to allow any temporary occupation of or putting projection over 
public roads and sites which are vested in the Village Panchayats. 

At pre.sent, a notification is to be issued by the Government 
conferring judicial powers on a Nyaya Panchayat and these powers 
are conferred in three stages. In many cases much time lapses 
before judicial powers are conferred on a Nyaya Panchayat. Clause 
57 of the Bill, therefore, provides that judicial powers regarding 
suits for money due on contracts not affecting any interest relating 
to immovable property and suits for the I'ecovery of movable 
property or for the value of such projierty and certain offences 
under the Indian Penal Code, the Cattle Trespass Act, the Preven¬ 
tion of Cruelty to Animals Act, the Bombay Prohibition Act, the 
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TABULAR REPRESENTATION VIU 


No. of villages and 

Legislation 

Amendment 

Village 

Panchayats 


pnoACfl 


How 

constituted 

Powers In Village 
managements 


1. Total No. of 

villages : 36.389. 

2. Total No. of V. 
Ps. on 30.6.’53: 
5.636. 

3. 1.098 villages 
det^lared ‘V11-- 
LAGES’ under 
B. V. P. Act. 1933 

4. Obligatory on 
Govt, to establish 
V.P. in a village 
with a population 
of 2.000 and above. 

5. No V. Ps. in 
less than 1.000 po¬ 
pulation village. 

6. May be Group 
Panchayats of 2 or .3 
villages having a 
total population of 
at least 1,000. 


Bombay Vil¬ 
lage Pancha- 
yat A-.-l,. 1033. 


Amendment in 
Sept. 1947. Bom¬ 
bay Act No. 
XIX of 1953- 
this was an act 
to amend 15 .D. 
MA. 1901 and 
B. V. Ps. Act 
1933. Thi.s Act 
to bo called (1) 
Bombay Dis¬ 
trict Munici¬ 
pal Village Pan- 
chayat (Amend¬ 
ment) AA, 1953. 

2. Some niodi- 
ficnlions in B. V. 
P. A. 1933. 

3. Slight modi¬ 
fications were 
made at several 
times, eg., in 
1939. 1947, 1950. 


1. Adult Fnm~, 

chise. j 

2. Ordinarily rc-I 
siding in a vil¬ 
lage. 

3. Through sec¬ 
ret ballot. i 

4. V. P. divided; 
into wards--' 
each of which' 
electing one or 
more members 

5. If icquireo 
No. in election 
not returned 
within B weeks,] 
Standing com¬ 
mittee ol D.L. 


Given in Sec. 26 
of B. V. P. Act. 

Administrative. 

1. From V. funds 
at disposal subject 
to general control 
of D. L. Board. 

a) Supply of water 
for domestic use. 

b) Cleansing of 
public roads, 
drains, etc., and 
their construction 
and maintenance 
provided not vest¬ 
ed in othej* public 
authority. 

c) Lighting, control 


Board will ap-,of fairs, etc. 
point the re-j Discretionjary 
quired number! Powers, 
of persons. j i. Crop experiment. 

6. If S. Com-2. Relief of desti- 
mittee does not. tute and sick, 
then collector is; 3. Village libra- 
lo appoint. ! r?cs and reading 

7. President; room. etc. 


called “SAR-| subject to by-laws 
PANCH” elcct-1 passed by D. L. B. 
ed by elected'V. p. shall sup- 
members from|ervise repairs to 
among them-1 Dharmshalas. etc. 
selves. i Education and 

8. E. Officer'Health are under 
called Secretary! Section 33 of Act. 
appointed un-j 
der Section 33; 
of Act. I 
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PANCHAYAT INSTITUTION IN BOMBAY 


Sources of revenue of 
Gram Panchayats 


Taxes and fees. 

(Stated in Section 
89 of B. V. P. Act of 
1933). 

V. P. shall levy tax 
on (a) occupiers and 
owners of houses in- 
cluding farm build¬ 
ings (b) Occupiers and 
owners of land which 
are not subject to 
agricultural assess¬ 
ment. (c) The pay¬ 
ment of taxes for 
above may be either j 
in cash or rendering 
of labour and w-ork. 
fd) V. P. may levy all 
^r any of following 
^axes but one of these 
may bo made com- 
julsory : 

1. Pilgrim tax. 

I Tax on fairs, festi¬ 
vals and entertain- 
nents. 

I. Sale of goods and 
jctroi. 

. On Shops. 

•. Fee on weekly 
►azars, clc. 

Grants and Help : 

. Govt, pays 25';^ of 
j.F.C. and grant 
*quaJ to 3!4th of salary 
md allowances of 
1. P. secretaries. 

Govt, pays volun- 
ary Grant equal to 
Q% of the expendi- ■ 
ure. 

. Also initial grani 
>f Rs. 100 to each 

P. and bears the 
•ntire cost of election? 
o V. P. 


Nyaya Panchayats 

How 

constituted 

Powers 


Report on the working i 
of Panchayats 

Gram Pan-' Nyaya 
chayate ! Pancha- 
! yats 


REMARKS 


1. Each Pan- 
chayat in its 
first meeting 
elects out of 
its members 
5 persons for 
Nyaya Pan- 
chayats. 

2. Term of 
the ofTM*e co- 
c X i s t c L t 
w i t h the 
teriiLs of th 
meiTibers of 
V. Ps. 

3. 3 members 
shall form 
the quorum. 

4. shall have 
chairman 

to be elected 
from the 
members of 
Nyaya Pan- 
chayat by 
themselves. 

5. Secy, of 
V. P. shall 
work as the 
judicial clerk 
of Nyaya 
Panchayats. 


Powers are 
stated from 
Section 38 
to 48 of B 
V. P. Act. 

1933. 

S ime as 
provided in 
Section 4C 
A. N. P. may 
be conferred 
with pov^- 
ers 1o tr>’ 

(1) suits for 
money due 
on contracts 
not affecting 
any interest 
(in movable 
{iroperty. 

(2) for re¬ 
covery of 
movf'ble pro- 
-perl.’ (3) for 
c o in p e n 
sation for 

r o n g- 
fully taking 
movable pro¬ 
perty or in¬ 
juring it 

(4) May fine 
uplo Rs. •V) 
only. 


During 
March 194 
to March 
1951. in 3.18?| 
villages wa- 
! ter supply 
works were 
completed. 

(2) Govt, al¬ 
lotted a sum 
(ff Rs. 221 
lakhs jOi 
this work. 

(3) Where 
-d r i n k-| 
able water is 
mot available 
i n s t a 1-i 
3 a t i o n of I 
pipe system 
has been 
undertaken. 

(4) Help is| 
being given 

(5) V. Ps. si¬ 
tuated in 
C o m m U-! 
nity Pro- j 
jecls and N. 

E X t e n- 
sion areiis 
are giving 
active help, 
in regard to 
public utilityj 
works. 


Have les-| No change 
sened thejiis contem- 
I burden of j plated in 
suit regard to 
fro m|the constitu- 
courts. jtion of V. 
2. Justiccjps. 
has be-j Empha.sis is 
c 0 m u;on making 
convenic-lpanchayat a 
nt for s p o n t a- 
villagers. ineous urge 
I of the peo¬ 
ple. 

! Govt. is 
I c o n s i- 
I dering how 
I to revitalise 
ithe V. Ps. 
i Govt, shall 
; be paying 
more atten¬ 
tion to V. 
Ps. in the 
light of the 
above state¬ 
ment. 
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Bombay District Taxation Act and the Bombay Primary Education 
Act should be exercised by a Village Panchayat on its constitution. 
Additional powers will be conferred on it by the Government by 
issue of a notification. It has been proposed to lay down that the 
State Government may empower Nyaya Pancliayats to inflict a 
maximum punishment of a fine of Rs. 100. 

In view of the poor conditions of people in the scheduled areas, 
provision has been made in the Bill for exempting lands and build¬ 
ings or any cia.ss of lands and buildings in such areas from taxation 
hy the Panchayats. At present it is compulsory for a Viilage 
Panchayat to levy a tax on all lands or building.s within the limits 
of the village. 

Clause 113 of the Bill debars a Village Panchayat from lev'ying 
a tax on iirofe.ssions, trades or callings and employments within its 
ai’ca if the Di.strict Local Board within whicli such Village Pancha¬ 
yat is inciuded is also levying such a la,\. In order to provide for 
an additional source of revenue to the Village Panchayats, it is pro¬ 
posed to levy a cess at the rate of two annas on every rupee of 
ordinary land revenue collected at the request of the Village 
Panchayat. 

Panchayats And Collection Of Land Revenue 

Ill the meantime, on April 15, 1!)5(;, the Bornliay Assembly 
passed an official Bill to invest Village Panchayats, in selected cases, 
with powers to collect land revenue and to maintain the recoid of 
rights in villages. 

The Bill, amending the Bombay Land Revenue Code (1879) 
to make provision for the new powers to Panchayats, passed through 
all the three stages of consideration. 

Shri B. S. Hiravg Revenue Minister, who piloted the Bill, said 
the Bombay Government was the fii’st in the country to adopt such a 
measure which he described as a “bold step” in the direction of 
decentralization of admini.strative powers. To begin with, the work 
would be entrusted to two or three Village Panchayats in a taluka. 
The Government would very carefully ■watch the experiment and 
was “.sci’ious and anxious” to make it a .success. After a few years 
other Village Panchayats would be gradually brought in so that 
the work of land revenue collection would be entrusted to Village 
Panchayats in almost all villages. 



CHAPTER XX 


BIHAR 


A DDRESSINd the fourth Conference of tlie Bihar State 
Panchayat Parishad at Isri in Hazaribagh district in April ]!)55, 
the President, Dr. Rajendi'a Pra.sad, paid the foUowing tribute to 
Village Panchayat work in the State A “The remarkable progress 
which Panchayat Raj made in the Slate since 1!)‘1K was evidence 
of the care the Go\’ernment liad bestowed on tiie Pancljayals. 
Against a target of 12,000 Panchayats, which had to be establi.shed 
by the end of the Second Five-Year Plan period, Bihar was .going 
to achieve two-thirds of it by the end of 1 nba-.K). By the end of 
1958, the entire State would be covered by Gram Panchayais. It 
would be a great achievement which, apait from resulting in 
material prosperity and all-round development of the countryside, 
would also provide the be.st means of training the village people 
in self-help through self-governance.” 

Pressure Of Population: Predominant Rural Character 

Bounded on the north by Nepal and the Darjeeling district of 
West Bengal, on the south by Oi’issa, on the east by West Bengal, 
and on the west by Uttar Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh, this State 
has from earliest times played a notable I’ole in India’s history and 
has been the pioneer in many philosophical and cultural thoughts 
and ideas which later influenced the entire country. The Ganges 
flowing slightly to the north of Central IBihar, divides the State into 
two distinct zones to the north and south of the river. The total 
area according to the 1941 Census, inciuding the merged states of 
Seraikhela and Kharsawan, was 70,308 square miles and the total 
population 3,65,45,575 of which 19,62,000 or 5.33 per cent was urban 
and 3,45,83,575 or 94.67 per cent was rural. This predominantly 
rural character of the State is also shown by the 1951 Cen.sus, which 
returned a population of 4,02,25,947 of wdiich 26,95,990 or 6.9 
per cent was urban and 3,75,29,957 or 93.1 per cent was rural. Total 
number of inhabited towns and villages in the State is 71,941. The 
total number of villages in the State is 71,318. Bihar is a very 
thickly populated State. The density of population in 1941 was 
519.1, and in 1951 it was 571.6 per square mile. Thus, the density 
of population registered a considerable increase in a decade. 


1 SeMCllUgbt, 2S.4.*55. 
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Population valuation in the State in the course of 50 years, from 
1901 to 1951, would be found in the following table ^ : 


TABLE 93 


Year 

1 Population j 

Variation 

1901 

2,83,93,457 


1911 

2,94,‘)7,592 

+ 11,04,135 

1921 

2,91,77,290 

3,20,290 

1931 

3,25,56,2.30 

+ 33,78,043 

1941 

3,05,28,119 

+ 39,71.880 

1951 

4,02,25,947 

30,97,828 


The net variation betwiien 1901 and 1951 works out to 
1,18,32,490, that is. more than one-fourth of the State’s population 
in 1951. There are .some areas like Saran with a density of 1,182 
persons to a .sciuare mile, and Tirhut with 1,0.30 per square mile; 
in certain areas, howevci, in hilly Palamau and the Chota Nagpur 
plateau, the density is much le.ss, 201 and 237 respectively". The 
pressure of l opulation on land would be evident from tht; fact that 
per Ccipila gross sown area in Bihar is 0.77 acie for the entire 
population, and 0.8 acre for rural population. With a rural 
population of 93.1 per cent, Bihar, along with Assam and Orissa, 
ranks among the most rural States of the Indian Union. 

Distribution Of Villages in Districts According To Population: 
Agricultural Population 

Table 94 2 (p. 479) give.s the number of villages with le.ss than 
2,000 population in dilTerent districts. 

It follows that villages of le.ss than .500 population con.stitute 
the overwhelming majority. According to the Census of 1951,2 
about 35 million per.son.s out of the total popidation of about 40 
million, that is, 80 per cent of the population, are agricultural. The 
agricultural population in the districts would be found in Table 95 ■* 
(p. 479). 


1 Census of India, 1931, Vol. V. Bihar, Part II-.'V— Tables (A, E, C & D Series), 
Patna. 1953; See Table A-II. p. 6. 

2 Ibid; extracted from Table A-IH on pp. 12-13. 

3 Studies of 1951 Census, presented as Tart 1-A of the Census Report for each 

State, to the bc^t of our knowicds;e (we stand subject to correction) is not available 
for Bihar, as in the case of other States, on which we have profusely drawn in 
our pcipulation study of other Slates. In fact, in regard to agrarian studies 
relating to Bihar, a.s Shri S. R. Bose, Director of Economics and Statistics, Govern¬ 
ment of Bihar, says ; "There is great paucity of reliable statistics_Even the 

statistics which are collected are not always reliable and are published so late 
that they are of little help for practical purposes ” (Quoted from Bihar Statistical 
Hand-book, 1950, Directorate of Economics and Statistics, Bihar, Patna, 1951; See 
Introduction). 

4 The Indian Journal of Agricultural Economics, Vol. VIII, No. 2. August 1953: 
Table extracted from one occurring in S. R. Bose’s article entitled "Agricultural 
Income and its Distribution in Bihar”; p. 40. 
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TABLE 94 


State and 
District 

Towns and Villages with less than 2,000 popul 

ation 

Less than 500 

1 500-1,000 1 

1,000-2,000 j 

Total 

BIHAR 

48,425 

13,846 

6,484 

08,755 

Patna 

L102 

574 

344 

2,020 

Gaya 

4,615 

994 

431 

6,040 

Shahabad 

3,302 

935 

344 

4,581 

Sai-an 

2,086 

1,301 

708 

4,095 

Chaniparan 

1,110 

763 

484 

2,357 

Muzalliirpur 

1,918 

1,240 

710 

3,868 

Darblianga 

035 

857 

707 

2,499 

Monghyr 

1,383 

815 

594 

2,792 

Bhagalpur 

1,460 

521 

225 

2,206 

Saharsa 

435 

383 

276 

1,094 

Purnea 

2,789 

1,152 

487 

4,428 

Santhal Parganas 10,524 

797 

170 

11,491 

Hazaribagh 

5,202 

671 

210 

6,083 

Ranchi 

2,712 

944 

240 

3,896 

Purulia 

2,202 

756 

249 

3,207 

Dhanbad 

893 

219 

78 

1,190 

Palamau 

2,685 

405 

97 

3,187 

Singhbhum 

3,072 

519 

130 

3,721 

TABLE 95 

District 


Population 

belonging to the 




agricultural 

classes (in lakhs) 

Patna 



18.7 


Gaya 



25.6 


Shahabad 



22.4 


Saran 



28.6 


Champaran 



23.6 


Muzaffarpur 



31.9 


Darbhanga 



33.6 


Bhagalpur 



23.8 


Monghyr 



23.5 


Purnea 



22.3 


Santhal Pargana 


21.3 


Ranchi 



16.7 


Palamau 

, , 


9.0 


Hazaribagh 

, , 


16.5 


Manbhum 

, , 


17.5 


Singhbhum 



11.1 


TOTAL BIHAR 


346.1 
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Agricultural Population By Livelihood Qasses 

Agi'ic’ulUiral population in Saran is the highest and in Palamau 
the lo'Aest. It would be observed that it is in Saran that the 
density o! po])u]ation is highest and in Palarnau lowest. S. R. Bose 
gives tlie following broak-u]) of this population among the different 
livelihood c-asses : ^ 


TABLE 96 


L.ivt-lilKvx] Class 

1 

1 

1 Persons in 
! the Class 

Percentage of 
total popula¬ 
tion 

Category 1—Cultivators of land 
wholly or mainly owned mid 
theii* dependents. 

22 millions 

55 

Category II—Cultivators of land 
wholly (^r mainly unowned and 
their dejiendents. 


8 

Categoiy ITI—Cultivating labourers 
and tlieir dependents. 

9 

22 

Categoiy IV—Non-cultivating own¬ 
ers and their dependcnits. 

0.25 „ 

0.6 


Cultivating lal)Ourers thus eonstitiite 22 p(M' eent of the agricul¬ 
tural p»'>j>iiiation. The General Village Survey of the Agricaillural 
Labour Encjuiiy, however, retinms a much liight'r pei'ceniage. For 
this Survey, 80 A'illages were selected in four zones of the State. 
The average population ])er village was 056 and thc^ average area 
014 acres. The following table ^ shows the occupational classifica¬ 
tion of agricailtural families in the villages selected : 

TABLE 97 


Zone 

No. of 

ViUages 

^ § 
P..S 

O 

US 

S“3 
£ c S 

H Jr c< 

» o . 
h 

? a 

i f 

Owners j 

)f Agrici 

1 

H 

iltural Far 

J. « 

Hi 

allies 

1 

H 

I 

9 

9.2S9 

1.873 

5.0 

173 

594 

740 

1,507 

II 

22 

17,274 

3,165 

5.5 

108 

1,296 

1,137 

2,541 

III 

21 

lO.SOfi 

1,697 

6.4 

48 

757 

554 

1,359 

IV 

23 

15.022 

2,857 

5.3 

51 

1,107 

1.181 

2,339 

Total 

BO 

.52.471 

9,5,56 

■■ 

380 

3,754 

3,612 

7,746 


1 Quart<!rly Bulletin of Statistics, Biiiar (Published by Directorate of Economics 
and Statistics), January 1953. Sec Special Article by S. R. Bose entitled : 
Problem of Land Redistribution in Bihar”; p. 1. 

2 Agricultural Wages in India, Vol. 1, Op. cit., p. 65. 
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Predominance (H Agricultural Labourers 

Thus, out of the total number of 9,550 families, 7,740 or 81.1 
per cent were agricultural. Among these, 3,012 families, or about 
47 per cent were those of agricultural workers. The General 
Farail}^ Survey of the Agricultural liaboiir Enquiry gives the 
following table regarding occupational distribution of families in 
the 80 villages surveyed by it: 

TABLE 9«l 


1 



Agricultural 

Labour 

1 






73 

*3 

73 



■d 



S ^ 
a £ 

.a « 

Ih 

1 >> 

§ 

« 

1 

1 



« 

‘C 

hr 

ta > 

< o 

bt S 

< H 

s 

o 

£ 

1 

Total 


3 S 

o (3 

H b. 


ALL 

i a ) 

282 

3.695 

2.447 

1,375 

3.«22 

7,799 

9,543 

SAMPLE 

(i-.» 

1.914 

13.125 

13.12i5 

5,939 

19,064 

43,673 

53,199 

VILLAGES 

(c) 

n,7 

5.36 

5.36 

4.,32 

4.99 

5.59 

5.67 


(iU 

Total 

niuDber 

of families. 






(b) 

Total 

number 

of persons 

in the 

families. 




(c) 

Avon 

;tEO size 

of fnmjly. 






Thus, of the 9.543 families living in tlie sample villages, 7,799 
or 81.7 pel' cent Avere agricultural. The percentage of agricultural 
lamilics was composed of .3.0 per cent owners, 38.8 per cent tenants, 
25.0 per cent agricultural worker.s with land and 14.3 per cent 
landless agricultural workers. Thus about 40 per cent were tho.se 
of agricultural labourers. In Zone IV, the percentage was even 
higher, namely, 45.3 per cent. Of the agricultural workers’ families 
with land (about 04 iier cent possessed land), the Survey remarks ; 
“Their holdings were .so .small that they resorted to agricultural 
labour as thc^r main occupation.” 

Caste Composition: Caste & Property Differences Coincide 

This same Survey has the followin.g to say about the Caste 
compo.sition of the population of the surveyed villa.ges : “Of the 
9,543 families, 491 or 5.1 per cent were Brahmins, 429 or 4.5 per 
cent Kshatriyas, 372 or 3.9 per cent Vaishyas, 2,210 or 23.2 per cent 
scheduled castes and tribes.” Of the remaining, 40.3 per cent 
belonged to tribal and aboriginal communities and backward 
classes and 23.0 j^er cent to other classes. The agricultural land- 
owners mostly were Brahmins and Kshatriyas, though among them 
too, a small percentage belonged to the agricultural labourer class. 


1 Rural Man-Power and Occupational Structure, Op. cit., p. 56. 
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the vast majority being tenants. Agricultural labour was the main 
source of income of two-thirds of the families of scheduled castes 
and tribes. Among the backward classes, 35.2 per cent were 
agricultural workers, while only 1.1 per cent were agricultural 
landowners.” ^ 

It can be said, thei'efore, that as in Uttar Pradesh, in Bihar also, 
the caste and property differences have tended to coincide. Almost 
always the landowning classes as also the tenants (who employ 
agricultvn-al laboui-) belong to the .so-called upper ca.stes and the 
majority of the landliCss agricultural labourers come from the 
scheduled castes and other backward classes. Another Survey in 
a village called Dorwan (a zamindari village in sub-division Dinapur 
of district Patna 1 conducted by the Central Ministry of Tjabour has 
this to say “The agriculturrd labourers were mainly drawn from 
chnmors and knham. Of the Id families of attached workers. 7 were 
chamars and 7 kahars.” 

Siie Distribution Of Holdings 

Apart from the large proportion of landless agricultural work¬ 
ers, Bihar has a very high propoidion of very .small holdings. In 
the system of Permanent .Settlement, now abolished, there used to 
be hardly any rt;cords regarding size distribution of holdings. The 
recent Census of Landholdings and Cultivation conducted by the 
I^and Reforms Division of the Planning Commi.ssion, however, 
supplies .some valuable information on the subject. The Census 
is ba.sed on information collected from a little more than 200 villages, 
and may be regarded as representative of Bihar. Table 99 (p. 483) 
gives holdings classified according to area owned. 

It follows that about -10 per cent of the holdings are uo to 
1 acre and occupy onl}" one-seventeenth of the area. Holdings up 
to 2.5 acres nuniber about. 08 per cent of the total number of hold¬ 
ings and occupy only one-.seventh of the total area of holdings. 
S. R. Bose has referred to certain samiile surveys ('onducted earlier, 
and he reveals an even worse picture. ® He has referred to three 
surveys. We would refer to the one conducted in 1952 by the 
Agi'icultural Statistics Department. It .showed that 87 per cent 
of the holdings were less than 5 acres each, 10 per cent between 
5 and 15 acres, and 3 per cent about 15 acres. A further split-up 
of the small holdings shows the distribution as given in Table 100 
(p. 483). 


1 Ibid. p. 55. 57. 

2 Report on an Enquiry into the Conditions of Agricultural Workers in Village 

Dorwan in Bihar State, Issued by Ministry of Labour, Government of India; 
Part II. para 5. ^ 

3 Quarterly Bulletin of Statistics, Bihar, January 1953; Op. cit., p. 2. 
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TABLE 99 


s. 

No. 

Girules oi ]K)ldings 

No. of holdings 
( in thousaiid) 

Area 

(ill thousand 
acres ) 

1. 


IVpLO 

1 acre 

2,.520.8 

1,040.8 

2. 


1 

to 

2.5 acres 

1,528.7 

2,517.5 



2.5 

t.(.) 

>? 

1,088.9 

3,953.4 

4. 


5.0 

to 

7.5 ,, 

401.3 

2.479.1 

5. 


7.5 

to 

10.0 

233.1 

1,923.2 

0. 

10.0 

to 

12.5 „ 

112.1 

1,221.8 

7. 


12.5 

to 

15.0 

.56.9 

779.5 

8. 


15.0 

to 

17,5 

.■>; >.6 

5.58.5 

U. 

17.5 

lo 

20.0 

23.2 

428.5 

10. 

20.0 

to 

25.0 „ 

29.1 

650.4 

31. 

25.0 

to 

30.0 

11.2 

302.1 

12. 

30.0 

to 

35.0 , 

3.i) 

124.2 

13. 

35.0 

to 

40.0 „ 

4.1 

153.2 

14. 

40.0 

to 

45.0 

4.3 

180.1 

15. 


!5.0 

to 

50.0 

1.1 

49.8 

16. 

50.0 

to 

(iO.O ,. 

3.4 

179.3 

17. 

60.0 

to 

75.0 „ 

2.6 

165.0 

18. 

75 acrcKS 

and above 

1.7 

333.3 


Total . . 6,062.1 17,046.1 


TABLE 100 


Size of holding.s 


Tip to i an acre 
Between i and 1 acre 
Between 1 and 2 acres 
Between 2 and 3 acres 
Between 3 and 4 acres 
Between 4 and 5 acres 

Total 


Percentage of 
total holdings 

.. 33.5 

.. 17.2 

.. 17.8 

9.1 

.. 5.7 

3.4 


Thus, one-third of the total holdings are of half an acre, and 
one-half of the entire holdings are of size not exceeding 1 acre. 
“Although holding.s up to 5 per cent constituted more than four- 
fifths (87 per cent) of the total holdings, the total area comprised 
within these holdings formed a little less than one-third (per cent) 
of the entire area surveyed.” 

INre Poverty Of Bihar Peasantry 

These figures of authoritative Surveys leave no doubt about 
the dire poverty of the peasant masses of Bihar. Bose has also 
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calculated the distribution of agricultural income among the 
different agricultural Ijivelihood Classes of Bihar.^ The gross agri¬ 
cultural income per head varied from a maximum of Rs. 110 in 
Purnea and Manhhum to Rs. 47 in Dai'bhanga, with an average 
of Rs. Gi) foi' {he whole Stale. Bose ha.s caiciilatcd Rs. 7G3 to be 
the average annual inconie per lieadi oi’ the non-cultivating rent¬ 
receiving classes. As for Livelihood Categories I and II, that is, 
cultivators of land owned and unownied, (whom lie has classed 
together for purposes of calculation, “as it is not possible to 
estimate sepai'ately ihc iiu^orne of culli\atoi*s with owned land and 
cultivators of unowned land'’), Bose estimates their income as 
Rs. 7G per liead. For cnllivating labourers and their dependents, 
he has given the figure of Rs. GG per head, which according to his 
own admission, is obviously a high estimate! 

Revolutionary Traditions Of The Bihar Peasantry 

The jwverty of the Bihar peasantry, sometimes highly aliiuent 
and pi’osperous, and with great traditions of a highly developed 
culture and civilised existence, is today heart-rending. Yet virile 
and vigorous, they never accei)ted their fate as it was and con¬ 
tinuously fought again.st their oppressors and the foreign enslavers. 
The tremendous revolutionary upsurge of the Bihar peasant masses 
during ]!}12 Quit India Movement is of loo recent an origin to need 
any recital. And even today, in spite of the abolition of the Per¬ 
manent Settlement, their po^■crty and nakedness continues, and 
they continuously light again.st it. Tlie Bihar tiller is now very con¬ 
scious of his rights, is assertive, and this not unoften leads to 
agrarian violence and even murders. Wc have come across many 
such reports in the daily press in recent years. In di.strict Purnea, 
for example, ft)ilowing Settlement Opei’ations and consequent dis¬ 
putes over titles to lands, there have been almost two dozen murders 
and moi’C. The "i'illage Panchayats in the State have contributed 
to a very lai’ge extent in harmonising village feuds, and without 
them the violence might have been more intense. That is not to 
deny that Village Panchayats themselves not unoften expiess the.se 
conflicts in the village between the non-eultivating labourers and 
the miserable eultivators of pitiable holdings of uiie and two acres. 
These constitute the vast majority, and generally come from the 
lower castes and backward classes, traditionally oppressed and 
exploited by the upper holders, wla^, in the great majority of cases, 
hail from the so-called upper castes. 

Or. S. K. Smha On The Role Of Panchayats 

The valuable role which Village Panchayats can play in suck 


1 The Indian Journal of Aericutfcural Economics. Ai;.eust 1053; Op. cit. 
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an atmosphere, the harmony and goodwill they can establish by 
arousing the collec tive sense of the village cannot be over-emphasis¬ 
ed. And the leaders of Bihar have always exhibited a keen awareness 
of this specific role of Panchayats. Addressing Se\ a Dal Tiaining 
Camp at Rajgir, Bihar’s Chief Ministc'r, Dr. Sri Krishna Sinha said ^ : 
“It was in the fitness of thing.s that the camp was started in Rajgir, 
hallowcid by the sacred memory of Buddha, whose message of love 
.spread not only in India, but in Burma, China, Siam, Japan and 
other Asiatic countries.” And he called upon them ’‘to go to the 
villages as mes.sengers of love and service, and as a rctsult of your 
activities, every village would bo smiliiig with plenty and the 
land as a result of tlu' iinjiicned method of agricullure would yield 
more crops than now. There would then be Ijclter sanitation, 
cleaner villages, better roads, imi.'roved wells and improved cattle 
and thus will be banished disea.se, ignorance, poverty and useless 
litigation”. 

G»nstitution Of Panchayats 

The Bihar Panchayat Raj Act was enacted in 1047 2 . Under 
this Act, a Panchayat is normally established in a village having a 
population of at least one thousand adult persons. Small villages 
situated within a radius of two miles are grouped together to 
constitute a single Panchayat. For administ.rai ive reasons it was 
decided that in North Bihar districts a Panchayat should be 
established on the basis of 5,000 poi)ulalion whereas in Chota Nagpur 
districts the minimum population should be 2,500. 

Before a Panchayat is ofTicially e.stablished, people of a group 
of villages form thcmselvms into a Pancliayat and do some construc¬ 
tive work, such as, repair of approach roads, making of compost 
pits, sockage pits, etc. The execaition of constructive w-ork done 
by them reflects the degree of their willingness for establishing 
a Panchayat. On the satisfactory execution of the constructive 
programme, the Panchayat is officially recognised by the Government 
by publication of a notification in the oflicial Gazette and after 
this, all the adult members of that Panchayat elect the Mukhiya and 
fifteen Panches on the basis of adult suffrage. The Mukhiya is the 
chief executive officer and nominates his Executive Committee 
which consists of seven to fifteen members, depending upon the 
population of the Panchayat, in order to help him in the day-to-day 
administration of the Panchayat. 


1 We have referred lo a portion of this speech earlier, on p. 2G3. Sec Searchlight, 
14.3/50. 

2 There was an earlier legislation, namely, the Bihar and Orissa Local Self-Govt. 
Act of 1805, but like many British Laws, it can be placed in the category of 
*dead laws'. 
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The pi’inciple of joint and several responsibility is followed. 
Each member of the Elxecutive Committee is put in charge of a 
depaz'tment. l'\)r instance, one member is pul in chaige of agri¬ 
culture, the second of expansion of education, the third is made 
re.sponsiblo for inipiovement of irrigational facilities, the fourth for 
supply of drinking water and so on, ami in this way there is divi¬ 
sion of work which ensures .spe(;dy cxecutitm of schemes approved 
by the Elxecutive Committee. 

Out of fifteen elected Panches, one amongst them is elected as 
Sarpanch, and he is responsible for admiuLstering justice to the 
residents of the Panchayat area. The Sarpanch and Panches 
constitute the village judiciary. 

Village Volunteer Force 

A special feature of (he Bihar Act i.s that (here is a ])rov'i- 
sion for enrolment of all able-bodied males of the villagt', between 
the age of IS and 30 yeai's, as members of the Village Volunteer 
Force under the command of a (.‘Iiief Olht'er, for general, w^atch 
and ward and for meeting cases of emergency, like fire, breach 
of an embankment or dam, outbreak of ejjidemic, burglary and 
dacoity. A set of statutoiy Rules, called the Village Volunteer F'orce 
Rules, has been framed, which deal with the duties, organisation, 
disciplinary' control, aw'ard of rewards and punishment, etc., to 
the members of the Force. 

Panchayat Functions 

Gram Panchayats have to perform a numlier of administrative 
and municipal, revenue and judicial functions. 

Gram Panchayats have been made responsible for the follow'- 
ing municipal functions : 

(a) Sanitation and conservancy. 

(&) Supply of water and cleansing and disinfection of 
sources of wxiter. 

(c) Maintenance and construction of public streets. 

(d) Construction of village roads and paths. 

(e) Protection and repair of any building or property 
vested in the Panchay^at. 

The Gram Panchayats have been vested with adequate powers to 
enforce measures for carrying out these functions. 

Failure to comply with the ordei*s of the Executive Committee 
issued in this behalf is punishable under Section 25. The Govern¬ 
ment sanctions annually a grant of Rs. 2,75,000 for improvement 
of water supply in rural areas. Construction of wells is financed 
out of this grant. The State Government further proposes to 
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integrate the V.V. Force with the Police. There i.s a proposal to 
vest the Chief Officers with certain i^olice powers, and to abolish 
the rural police. 

Every Gram Panchayat is res))onsible for medical relief and 
first-aid within its jui-isdiction. Every Gram Panchayat is pro¬ 
vided with a paid Government servant called the Gram Sewak, 
who is trained in finst-aid under St. John Ambulance course. He 
is reciuired to I’cndcr first-aid in an emergency. Prevention and 
control of epidemics and infectious diseases is one of the compul¬ 
sory duties of a Gram Panchayat. The Gram Sewak is trained in 
public health measures, viz., vaccination and inoculation and with 
the assi.stance of the field stafT of the Public Health Department, 
he enforces measures to prevent (epidemics in the jiirisdiction of 
his Gram Panchayat. 

Removal of untouchability and construction of wells for 
Ilarijans are some of the duties which the Gram Panchayats per¬ 
form in the social field. 

Gram Panchayats are competent to sanction petty works 
up to the value of Rs. 500 to be financed out of their own funds. 
A medium work, the e.stimated co.st of which exceeds Rs. 500 and 
a major work, the estimated cost of Avhicli e.xt'eeds Rs. 2,000 can 
be executed with the approval of the Panchayat Gommittee of the 
District Boai'd. As the Gram Panchayats do not have any inde¬ 
pendent source of income in cash, only petty works like repair 
and construction of i-oads, i-epair of culverts, etc., are executed by 
utilising labour tax and materials collected on voluntary basis. 

Improvement and management of inagation works is one of 
the compulsory duties of Gram Panchayats. Under Chapter IV of 
the Bihar Private Irrigation Works Act, 1922, the Government have 
powers to entrust the maintenance and management of an irriga¬ 
tion work to a village agency. Biliar being a permanently .settled 
State, the re.sponsibility for the maintenance of irrig.ation sources 
w'as on the landlords. In estates, which have been acquired by 
the Government, the maintenance of irrigation sources is being 
entrusted to Gram Panchayats. Similarly, minor irrigation schemes 
executed under the Grow More Food Scheme are being entrusted 
to Gram Panchayats for maintenance. 

Collection Of Land Revenue 

The compulsory duties of Gram Panchayats are enumerated 
in Section 14 and the supplementary duties in Section 15 of the 
Bihar Panchayat Raj Act, 1947. On account of the Permanent 
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Set.tlf'mcnt, Gram Panc.hnyats in Bihar do not have any revenue 
jurisdiction. However, the State Government decided, as an ex¬ 
perimental measure, to entrust the collection of land rev'enue to 
some .selected Gram Panchayat.s in which zamindari interests have 
been acquired by the Government. Gram Panchayats get suitable 
commission for this work. 

It is al.so pi’oposed to entrust the management of waste lands 
and other ancilliary duties to Gram Panchayats. .4ny expansion 
in the powers of the Gram Panchayats in the field of revenue 
administi’atinn will de])end upon the success of the S(;heme under 
implementation. 

Judidai Aspect 

Under Section 49 of the Bihar Pancha}^at Raj Act. 1947, every 
Gram Panchayat for purpose of discharging the judicial functions 
imposed upon it, e.stahli.shes a Gram Kutcherrv consisting of a 
panel of 15 per.sons of the prescribed qualification to be elected by 
the Gram Panchayat in the i>r<^sc)'il)ed manner. The term of office 
of cvciy Ranch is for throe years from the date of election. A 
Sarpanch is elected by the panel of Panches from amongst them¬ 
selves in the pre.scribed manner. 

A Bench of Gram Kutcherry is ve.sted with the power of a 
Magistrate of the third cla.ss. 

A Bench of Gram Kutcherrv has jurisdiction concurrent with 
that of the Criminal Court v.dthin the local limits of whose juri.s- 
diction the Bench is situated for the trial of the following offences 
as w'ell as abetment of and attempts to commit any such offence, 
if committed within the local limits of its jurisdiction, namely : 

(n) Offences under the Indian Penal Code: Sections 140, 

143, 14.5, 147, 151, 1.53, 160, 172, 174. 178. 179, 269. 

277. 279. 283, 28.5, 286. 289, 290, 294, 323, 334. 3.36, 

.341, 3.52, 3.56, ,357, 358, ,374. .379. .380, 381, 403, 411, 

426, 428. 430, 447, 448, 461, .504, .506, 510; 

(h) Offences under the Bengal Public Gambling Act, 1867; 

(c) Offences under Section 24 and 26 of the Cattle Tres¬ 
pass Act, 1871; 

id) Except as otherwise provided, offences under this Act 
or under any rule of bye-law made thereunder. 

(e) Any other offence under any other enactment, if 
empowered in this behalf by the Government. 

A Bench of Gram Kutcherry is not bound to follow any laws ’ 
of evidence or procedure as is required to be adopted in ordinary 
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courts. It follows that procedme which it may consider just and 
convenient. Equity and good conscience are the considerations 
which weigh with the Panches in arriving at decisions. 

All complaints are filed before the Sarpanch. As soon as a 
case is instituted and the accused appears, the parties are called 
upon to nominate a Panch out of the panel of 14 Panches. A new 
Bench is constituted to hear each case and the Bench records its 
decisions by a majority of votes. Formal proof is dispensed with. 
The Bench is required to bring about amicable settlement in all 
cases arising out of compoundable offences. The Panches nomi¬ 
nated by the respective parties use their influence in bringing 
about amicable settlement. The principle of conciliation is follow¬ 
ed. Where a Bench of Gram Kulcherry is unable to bring about 
an amicable settlement, it proceeds to hear the case and to make 
an enquiry, receives such evidence as it considers necessary and 
then records its judgement. An appeal against any order of a 
Bench of Gram Kutcherry is jireferred to the Full Bench of the 
Gram Kutcherry consisting of the Sarpanch and all the Panches. 
A quorum of eight Pant^hes ha.s been prescribed for constitution 
of a Full Bench. In a majority of cases, the P^ull Bench also uses 
its influence in bringing about amicable settlement of disputes. 

The Bench is emjiowered to fry civil suits also in which the 
value of the suits does not exceed Rs. 100. By a written agree¬ 
ment of the parties a suit of any description irrespective of the 
value of the suit can be heard by a Bench of Gram Kutcherry. 

The Sub-Divisional Magistrate in respect of criminal cases and 
the Munsif in respect of civil suits have powers undfer Section 7'.) 
of the Bihar Panchayats Raj Act: 

(fi) to cancel the jurisdiction of the Bench with regard to 
the suit or case; or 

(5) to quash any proceeding of the Bench at any stage; or 
(c) to cancel any order or decree passed by the Bench. 

However, the Legal Remembrancer has advised that Sub- 
Divisional Officer has no power to set aside an order passed by a 
Bench of the Gram Kutcherry, which has been confirmed in appeal 
by the Full Bench of the Gram Kutcherry. 

The salient features of the judicial system may be briefly 
given as follows: 

1. Villagers obtain justice quickly and cheaply. 

2. As formal proof has been dispensed with, trial of cases 
and suits is finished quickly. 

3. As the Panches and parties reside in the same area, per¬ 
jury which is common in the ordinary courts is eliminated 
to a considerable extent. 
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4. For each case a new Bench is constituted. It consists of 
two accredited representati\-es of the parties who are 
selected out of a panel of fourteen elected by adult suff¬ 
rage. These accredited representatives use their good 
influence in bringing about amicable settlement of 
disputes. 

5. A Bench of the Gram Kutcherry has also powers to pre¬ 
vent breac;h of peace and disturbance of the public 
tranquillity. Under Section 64 of the Act, the Sarpanch is 
empowered to call upon the parties to show cause why 
they should not be bound down with or without sureties 
for keeping the peace for a period not exceeding 15 days. 

6. In civil matters, a Bench of the Gram Kutcherry has powers 
to hear suits of a higher valuation than Rs. 100 with the 
consent of the parties. There are numerous instances in 
w'hich bigger suits which were dragging in civil courts 
for a number of years w^ere settled amicably through the 
inteivention of the Bench of Gram Kutcherry. 

7 Ijawyers are debarred from appearing before a Bench of 
Gram Kutcherry and the parties enter into pleadings 
themselves. The issues are not complicated by the inter¬ 
vention of professional men. 

8. Amicable settlement of disputes had a healthy effect on 
the village politics and restoration of good feelincs con¬ 
tributes to heaithy community life. 

9. The power of conviction and fine ve.sted in the Gram 
Kutcherries adds to the prestige of the Gram Panchayats 
and greatly helps in the execution of development schemes. 
The criminal powers vested in the Gram Kutcherry help 
Gram Panchayats in the removal of encroachment on 
public land, etc., and in removal of insanitary conditions 
prevailing in the Panchayats. 

Sources (H Revenue 

Gram Panchayats have powers to impose the following types 
of taxes: 

(a) Compulsory taxes; 
ib) Optional taxes: 

(c) Service taxes. 

The compulsory taxes may be classified into two categories! 
(a) a labour tax on all adult male members within the prescribed age 
limits which is popularly called labour tax, end (b) a property 
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tax which is a tax on the assessment of income derived from im¬ 
movable properties. So far as the labour tax is concerned, the 
lower limit of taxation is 12 units of labour on each male adult 
between the ages of 18 and 50 payable in easy instalments mostly 
during the slack season. No upper limit has been prescribed in 
the Act. There is, however, a proposal to prescribe an upper limit 
of 30 units. The unit of labour tax is equivalent to four hours of 
manual labour and is computed in cash at the rate prevailing in 
the different Panchayats for daily labour. 

In the case of property tax, there are no lower and upper limits. 
The idea is that Gram Panchayats will assess the requirements 
during a particular financial year and wdll distribute the burden 
on all the owners in the Panchayat. Both these taxes are com¬ 
plimentary to each other and the imposition of the property tax is 
necessary to distribute the burden of taxation evenly between the 
rich and the poor. 

The professional taxes fetch a very nominal income. In brief, 
Panchayats have powers to impose taxes on professions and call¬ 
ings, on pack animals, on goods exposed for sale in the market and 
on a number of other subjects. 

The service tax is a tax imposed on any particular service pro¬ 
vided by Panchayats; for instance, if the Panchayat arranges for 
lighting of the streets, a tax may be imposed just to cover the actual 
expenses. 

Progress In Formation Of Panchayats 

The Gram Panchayats in Bihar have caught the imagination 
of the people and a new zeal has been created among them for 
community welfare, so much so that it has been found necessary 
to replace about 200 Union Boards (roughly) by Gram Panchayats. 
Under the Five-Year Plan, a target of formation of 1,300 Gram 
Panchayats has been fixed for each year. On March 31, 1954, 
there were 2,000 unofficial Panchayats in existence, and as many 
as 4,387 official Panchaj'ats had been notified, these together cover¬ 
ing about one-third of the State.* Table 101 * (p. 492) shows the 
break-up of these official Panchayats in the districts. 

1 In a radio talk from Patna Station of the A.l.R. on Independence Day. 1955, the 
State’s Chief Minister, Dr. Sri Krishna Sinha said : "The organisation of villages 
into self-governing Panchayats has not lagged behind, and wc have now more 
than 7.000 Gram Panchayats covering nearly 45.000 villages with a population 
of 2.29 crores. out of a total population of 4.02 crores.** (The Bihar Informatiun, 
fortnightly journal published by Director of Public Relations, Bihar, Vol. VIII, 
No. 17. Dated September 16. 1955; p. 3). 

2 Panchayat BaJ in Bihar, published by Bihar Public Relationg Department. 1954; p. 31. 
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TABLE 101 


Name of 
District 

No. of ihe 
Panchayats 
notified 

Name of 
District 

No. of th(; 
Panchayats 
notified 

1. Patna 

388 

10. Purnea 

180 

2. Gaya 

251 

11. S. Parganas 

295 

3. Shahabad 

260 

12. Ranchi 

352 

4. MuzafTarpur 

iiO-i 

13. Hazaribagh 

276 

5. Saran 

225 

14. Palamau 

115 

0. Champaran 

383 

15. Singbhum 

258 

7. Darbhanga 

200 

IC). Manbhum 

IGl 

S. Bhagalpur 

234 

17. Dhanbad 

92 

9. Monghyi' 

259 

18. Saharsa 

154 


’I’otal— 




Dr. A. N. Sinha On Success Of Panchayats In Bihar 

The Bihar Panohavats notable work to their credit. 

Presenting the ]955-.5(> Budget to th.o State Assembly, Bihar’s 
Finance Minister, Shri Anugraha Narayan Sinh;i, said : “Gram 
Pancluivals ha'.'e done very good work in Hood relief by distribut¬ 
ing essential supplies including subsidised foodgrains and by 
preparing list of fiood-.sufferers for the different reliefs. An im¬ 
portant new experiment is the collection of land re\ enue thi’ough 
J21 Giam PanchayaLs. The collection work has been good and 
no coercive measures have Ijeen adopted. Construction of 99 
miles of flood control embankments on both the banks of river 
Burhi-Gandak in the districts of MuzafTarpur, Darbhanga and 
Monghyi- is being entrusted to the Gram Panchayats who are 
doing the work with enthusiasm and success. On the Kosi Pro¬ 
ject akso, 24 miles of embankments are being constructed through 
Gram Panchayats." In his 195G-57 Budget speech, the Finance 
Minister again said: “The target for estaldi.shment of 1,300 Gram 
Panchayats annually during the First Five-Year Plan was fully 
achieved, and it is hoped that by the end of the current financial 
yeai- the target will be far exc:eeded. Gram Panchayats have been 
doing good work aiid are now playing an important role in the 
execution of major national scheme.s. During the current year they 
were actively associated with the construction of the Kosi embank¬ 
ment and the Burhi-Gandak embankment. A length of 115.2 ^miles 
of flood control embankment was constructed by the Gram Pan¬ 
chayats. On the experience of the work done last year it has been 
decided to expand the experiment further. The Gram Panchayats’ 
have also been increasingly as.sociated wdth the implertientation of 
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the land reforms policy of the Government. A number of Gram 
Panchayats have already been entrusted with the collection of land 
revenue, and it is proposed to utilise their good offices for bringing 
about conciliation between Raiyats and under-Raiyats. In the 
National Extension Service and Community Development Blocks, 
the Government have decided to canalise all the activities relating to 
rural construction work, particularly constructional work, through 
the agencies of Gram Panchayats. With the important role played 
by Gram Panchayats in the execution of the Development schemes, 
need has been felt of ai'ranging a course of training in planning 
iiud execution for the non-official workers and necessary provision 
has been made for this.” 

Commendable Record Of Bihar Pandiayats 

We are not aware of the exact numbsr of Panchayats func¬ 
tioning in Bihar today, i)ut according to unconfirmed reports they 
number 8,000, both ofllciul and non-official. And the Bihar Pan¬ 
chayats can claim solid work to their credit. In 1951-52, they cons¬ 
tructed 1,417 new pynes, 1,070 new AJuirs, 391 tanks, and 2,879 
wells foi’ irrigational purposes. The corresponding figures for 
1952-.53 are 578, 523, 478 and 2,938, and for 1953-54, 3,544, 714,610, 
and 2,5)98, respectively. Also in 1951-52, 1,469 pynes, 1,039 Ahars, 
550 tanks, and 1,756 wells were repaired. The corresponding 
figures for 1952-53 are 1,008, 869, 1,314 and 3,528; and for 1953-54, 
1,807, 1,6.54, 2,289 and 2,2:i9, respectively. The work done by the 
Panchayats in the field of education is also impressive. During 
1951-54, a total of 8,563 .social centres were opened by the Gram 
Panchayats, benefiting 2,44,325 persons. In the same period, 544 
basic schools and 3,5146 other schools (Il.E., M.E., U.P., L.P.) were 
opened by them, the management of 918 old schools was trans¬ 
ferred to the Panchayats, who also opened 3,011 libraries. 
During the same period (1951-54) the Panchaj'^ats constructed 
21,336 bore-hole latrines, 49,976 trench latrines, and 60,443 soakagc 
pits. The number of tanks and wells disinfected and de-weeded was 
only 5.465 in 1951-52, 91,462 in 1952-53, but in 1953-54, this num¬ 
ber ro-se to 1,56,285. In 1951-52, 3,37,734 persons were vaccinated, 
in 1952-53, this number was 4,80,366, and in 1953-54 persons vac¬ 
cinated or re-vaccinated were 8,14,385. In the same year (1953-54), 
1,91,459 cattle were vaccinated. In 1951-52, the Panchayats planted 
2.90,008 trees, and in 1953-54, 3,17,417 trees were planted by them, 
The number of compost pits dug by Panchayats in 1951-52 was 
1,87,482, and in 1953-54, they numbered 2,05,060. 

In 1952-53, the Panchayats constructed 310 miles of new roads, 
and repaired 590 miles of old roads. In the same year they cons¬ 
tructed 194 new bridges and culverts estimated to a value of 
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Rs. 28,193. The length of roads, and number of bridges and cul¬ 
verts constructed by the Gram Panchayats in different districts or 
the State, in 1953-54, and the cost involved, cis also the conrritui¬ 
tion by the people in labour and cash, would be found in 
the following table ^: 

TABLE 102 
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Patna 

17.014 

17,680 

31 

22.252 

.*16,776 


Gaya 

25,454 

12,663 

10 

41,968 

5.242 


Shahabad 

12.111 

18.410 

3 

21.738 

48,151 

300 

MuzalTarpur 

%,G64 

3,09.772 

32 

1,03,655 

56..321 

20.69S 

Saran 

13,776 

63,816 

lii 

21,895 

15.403 

2.021 

Champaran 

59.G07 

2,69.493 

133 

1,37,605 

1,19,237 

2.207 

Darbhatisa 

61,138 

2.48,K'O 

37 

52.139 

75,434 

6.905 

Bhaj^alpur 

31,595 

46.207 

9 

18.666 

75,453 

1.805 

Monghyr 

18,758 

50,255 

i;-: 

34.565 

22,110 

8,607 

Purnea 

16,078 

30,846 

7 

4.552 

13,321 

660 

Santhal Parganas 

5,71,081 

4,96.674 

19 

96,493 

68.391 

869 

Ranchi 

2,40,677 

4,19.4.94 

7 

97,417;8|- 

1,94,940 

2,291 

Hazaribagh 

69,487 

2.28,035 

3,302 

31,619 

77,296 

792 

Palamau 

31,096 

11,774 

2 

11.012 



Singhbhum 

1,183)0 

1.00.046 


7,655 

61,061 


Manbhum 

44,000 

79.200 

4 

879 

2,213 

325 

Dhanbad 

14.960 

30,360 

5 

5,3GB 

1.474 


Saharsa 

2.29,602 

27,761 


37.039 

39,255 

2,468 

1.470,698 

835 miles 

24,60,641 
1,398 miles 

3,626 

7,26.31718;- 

9,12.081 

58,945^ 


In 1953-54, 1,029 trained Chief Officers functioned in differ¬ 
ent districts. These Chief Officers started 1,120 camps in different 
districts for the training of the Village Volunteer Force. A total of 
36,329 persons were thus trained in the entire State, the Santhal 
Parganas leading with 19,253 trainees, followed by Champaran 
(2,983). 


Tax Collection Work (H Panchayats 

The realisation of taxes by selected Gram Panchayats has also 
been a success. In 1952-53, for example, Panchayats so selected 
covered a population of 22,96,175, where tax had to be collected 
from 3,85,726 persons. Table 103 ^ (pp. 496-497) shows the tax col- 


1 Administration Report of Gram Panchayat Department, Government of Bihar, 
1053-54; pp. 30-31. 

2 Panchayat Raj in Bihar, Op. cit., p. 31. 
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lection work by Bihar Panchayats during 1950-51, 1951-52 and 
1953-54. 

Judicial Work Of Bihar Panchayats 

The judicial work of Bihar Panchayats is not as impressive as 
in the neighbouring State of Uttar Pradesh. They have, never¬ 
theless, a creditable record. In 1951-52, 4,387 suits were filed 
before Gram Kutcherrys out of which 2,037 were compro¬ 
mised. The corresponding figures for 1952-53 are 8,475 and 4,787, 
respectively. In 1951-52, 17,262 cases were disposed of by Gram 
Kutcheri-ys, out of which 11,389 were compromised. The" corres¬ 
ponding figures for 1952-53 are 19,837 and 12,685, respectively. 
Tables^ 104 (pp. 496-497) and 105 (pp. 498-499) show the number 
of cases and suits tried by Gram Kutcherrys in different districts of 
Bihar during 1953-54. 

Thus, out of a total of 30,760 cases field in Gram Kutcherrys, 
19,768 or nearly 64 per cent, were compromised through the efforts 
of Sarpanches and Ranches. Appeals were filed in 1,276 cases, and 
the full bench .succeeded in compromising 475 cases. Less than 
500 cases went in appeal to the Sub-Divisional Officer and in nearly 
50 per cent cases they were dismissed and the judgement of the 
Panchayat upheld. The number of civil suits instituted in Gram 
Panchayats was 8,681, out of which 4,204, or nearly 48 per cent, 
were amicably settled. Appeals were filed against the judgement 
of the Panchayats only in 267 cases. The success of the experi¬ 
ment is apparent. Panchayats have succeeded in reducing litiga¬ 
tion in the villages. The Bihar Pradesh Congress has opined ^ ; 
“The establishment of village courts has definitely reduced the num¬ 
ber of minor cases going in the urban courts. Party influence and 
groupings have been manifested in very few cases.” 

Panchayats In The Bihar Press 

That Panchayats in Bihar have come to occupy a place of 
importance in the live.s of the people is evident from the way Pan¬ 
chayat news is featured in the press of the State, specially the 
Hindi press. Apart from news items, notes, etc., in the English 

1 Administrative Report Of Gram I^anchay^lt Department, 1953-54, Op. cit.. pp. 22-23. 

2 See Report of the Congress Villafire Panchayat Committee, Op. cit. Appendio C, 
p. LV. The following remarks of the fiihar Congress in relation to judicial 
functions 6f Bihar i^anchayats ivould be found of Interest: ^'Panchayats are 
frequently confronted with difficulties arising from the duality of Jurisdiction. 
Often It happens that some caseB which are tried in Panchayats are aiso referred 
to the Police, fhe Police startii its routine enquiry and often the tnembers of 
Panchayats ard also implicated in the case With the result that in the cbiitt, 
the Pahebayat members have to appear like any other accused. Another dtfhctilty 
that confronts the Panchayats Is in the matter Of handling persone wHo sH a 
threat to the peaceful life of the village and do not acknowledge its authofity. 
llie Panchayat has great diffleuuy in carving any notice, summons, etc., to such 
a peraeit. Mereever, they de net have the requiaite dnaneea to pureue the mattef 
in hlglier eeurte," 
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TABLE 


m 1 

3 

X 

Population 
covered by 
Gram 

Panchayats 

No. of persons 
on whom the 
tax was 
imposed 

Amount of 
labour tax 
converted 
into cash 

Property 

Tax 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. 

1950-51 

12.95.465 

1.30.266 

2,25,410-8-11 

6.984-7-3 

2. 

1951-52 

18,14,120 

2.41,651 

3,91,697 

16,061 

3. 

1952-53 

22,96.175 

3,85,726 

7,81,983 

50,886 


press, which are very few in number, (and their coverage of Pan- 
chayat news can at best be called scanty), the Hindi dailies, as 
also the weeklies, have regular columns on Panchayats. The 
dailies supply detailed news of work done in different Village Pan¬ 
chayats, feature articles on the subject, write editorially upon it, 
and, on the whole, give the im})ression of intense Panchayat acti¬ 
vity in the State. Almo,st all important weeklies of the State, 
which we have perused, devote two or three pages every week 
to Panchayats. Panchayat activities are reported, letters from 
Panchayat workers are published, the experience gained in good 
work in any particulai- area is recounted, and thus made the pro¬ 
perty of all Panchayat workers. Special Panchayat Numbers 
have been published. And there are some monthlies devoted ex- 

TABLE 


Name of 
district 

No, of 

cases 

njed 

No. 

of 

Cases 

disposed of 


Compro¬ 

mised 

Dismissed 

Convicted 

Fending 

Total 

Patna 

1.397 

716 

154 

292 

235 

1.397 

Gaya 

198 

131 


18 

49 

198 

Shahabad 

246 

114 

24 

15 

93 

246 

Muzaifarpur 

. 1,874 

1.508 


169 

197 

1,874 

Saran 

1,043 

740 


113 

192 

1,045 

Cl’iamparan . 

5,609 

2,788 

1,044 

796 

981 

6.600 

Darbhanga 

1,683 

1,016 

326 

96 

247 

1,685 

Bhagralpur 

1,563 

790 


563 

210 

1,563 

Monghyr 

1,847 

1,302 

173 

198 

174 

1.847 

Purnca 

1,876 

1,261 


245 

370 

1,876 

Santhal Pargana 5.262 

3,922 


541 

799 

5,262 

Ranchi 

1,206 

674 

., 

398 

134 

1,200 

Hazaribagh 

2,059 

1,357 


370 

328 

2,055 

Palamau 

1,248 

590 

233 

198 

227 

1,248 

Singhbhum 

766 

533 

84 

86 

63 

766 

Manbhum 

1,334 

1.280 


44 

10 

1,334 

Dhanbad 

596 

338 

116 

29 

113 

596 

Saharsa 

953 

708 


245 

•• 

953 

Total 

30,760 

19,768 

2,154 

4.416 

4«422 

30.760 
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103 


Professional 

Tax 

Animal 

Tax 

Fees & 

Fines 

Donations and 
Subscriptions 

Grant from 
Govt. 

Misc. 

receipts 

No. of Gram 
Panchayats 

7 

8 

9 

10 

n 

12 

^3 

6,347-4-0 

2,770-10-0 

17.314-0-6 

43,220-3-3 

3,407-4-0 

3,159-7-0 

483 

8,723 

4.146 

31.328 

:!a.444 

8.080 

5,252 

639 

12,87C 

6,746 

53.455 

93.143 

10.356 

8.351 

761 


clusively to Panchayats. Mention may be made in this connection 
of PcDichayat Scmdesh, the monthly organ of Bihar Panchayat 
Parishacl, an unofficial organisation, comprising representatives 
of Panchayats. This Parishad has lieen doing very good work in 
popularising the Panchayat idea. Its annual conference last year 
was addressed by the President, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, and this 
yeai*, on April 22, IbaO, its Fourth Annual Conference w^as inaugu¬ 
rated by tile Prime Minister. Shri Jawahaiial Nehru. This orga¬ 
nisation is working in close co-operation with the Government, 
and is lieaded by leading Gong]*e.ssmen of the State. 

Ccntrol And Co-ordination 

Theoretically, there is a provision for co-ordination between a 
Panchayat and other nation-building Departments, but this has in 

104 


No. of 
of 

ca.ses in which appeals 
bench were preferred 

aj^ainst 
the full 

the firders 
bench 

No. of cases tried bv S.D.O 
u sj 73 of Bihar Panchayats 
Raj Act. 

Compro¬ 
mised 
u!s 58 

Up-held 

Modified Dismissed 

Total 

Dismissed 

Modified 
or upheld 

5 

26 

19 

25 

75 

22 

49 

11 

3 

1 

3 

18 

4 

.. 


10 

12 

8 

30 

7 

3 

4 

40 

21 

15 

80 

11 

46 

15 

15 

8 

8 

46 

22 

21 

10 

20 

35 

21 

86 

22 

39 

31 

6 

10 

5 

52 

11 

5 

1 

10 


14 

25 

9 

.. 

16 

25 

14 

13 

69 

9 

3 

16 

7 

3 

7 

33 

2 

7 

160 

39 

44 

48 

291 

56 

24 

40 

25 

27 

5 

97 

18 

6 

12 

28 

41 

28 

109 

1 

12 

4 

14 

13 

2 

33 

13 

17 

80 


8 


88 


8 

11 

14 

22 

18 

06 

23 

3 

69 

3 

6 

9 

79 

21 

3 
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TABLE 


Name of N 

the 

District 

o. of 

suits 

No. of 

suits disposed of by Gram Kutcherry 


hied 

Compro¬ 

mised 

Decreed 

Pending 

Dismissed 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Patna 

330 

159 

12S 

28 

20 

330 

Gaya 

23 

7 

18 

4 


29 

Shahabad 

29 

11 

6 

5 

4 

29 

Muzaffarpu ■ 

925 

342 

360 

135 

8S 

92,3 

Saran 

383 

18i 

lift 

64 

35 

336 

Cha/nparan 

1,510 

587 

351 

433 

13.3 

1.510 

Darbhanga 

446 

245 

119 

82 


446 

Bhagaipur 

3;'3 

123 

151 

59 


:^;;3 

Monghyr 

719 

3G3 

35 

201 

i:.’o 

719 

Purnea 

543 

245 

156 

142 


543 

Santlial Parganas 

1.745 

1.178 

371 

196 


1 745 

lianclii 

323 

202 

93 

28 


323 

Hazaribagh 

447 

183 

169 

95 


447 

Palamau 

492 

162 

162 

112 

56 

492 

Singhbhum 

199 

97 

44 

58 


109 

Maiibhum 

34 

27 

4 

3 


34 

Dhanbad 

94 

45 


20 


94 

Saharsa 

97 

44 

2 

28 


97 

Total 

8,681 

4.2C4 

2.335 

1.C93 

449 

8.681 


praclite been achieved only in the Community Project areas and 
in the N.E.S. Blocks, The District Judge, the District Magistrate 
and the Sub-Divisional Magistrate have powers to inspect the judi¬ 
cial records of the Gram Kutcherry. Similarly, any gazetted offi¬ 
cer, and the Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the District Board 
have powers to inspect the office of the Gram Panchayat. A sepa¬ 
rate Department of Gram Panchayat has been created at the State 
Headquarters under a Director of Gram Panchayats. He is assist¬ 
ed by a Deputy Director and a State Organiser of Village Volun¬ 
teer: Forces. In each district, there is a District Panchayat Officer, 
belonging to the general cadre of State Civil Service (Senior and 
Junior Branch). In each sub-division, there is a Supervisor of 
Gram Panchayats. The Government has the power to de-notify a 
Panchayat which works unsatisfactorily, but no such occasion has 
hitherto arisen. The Union Committees and Union Boards are in 
a decadent state, and they are being gradually abolished and re¬ 
placed by Gram Panchayats, So far as the District Boards are 
concerned, Chapter IV of the State Panchayat Act details the rela^ 
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No. of suits disposed of by Gram Kutcherry 
of Gram Kutchery were filed 

No. of suits tried by Munsif 
uls 73 of B.P. Raj Act 

Compro • 
mised 

Upheld 

Modified 

Dismissed 

Total 

Dismissed 

Upheld or 
modified 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

7 

5 

6 

4 

22 

1 

4 

1 

9 

1 


4 
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14 
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85 
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40 

26 


tionship between them and the Gram Panchayats. District Boards 
can appoint Gram Panchayat Committees and delegate some func¬ 
tions to them. In actual practice, the District Boai’ds have gene¬ 
rally shown very little interest in Panchayat.s, and have not dele¬ 
gated any of their functions to them. 

The Andial Adhikari 

The Government of the State has in fact given serious thought 
to the question of effective co-ordination of welfare actiAuties in 
the rural areas, which are continuously expanding. The lowest 
gazetted officer used to be the Sub-Divisional Officer with jurisdic¬ 
tion covering on the average an area of 1,300 square miles, with a 
population of about 7 lakhs. Different Departments have their 
own officers in rural areas, but there is insufficient co-ordination 
and integration among them. To remove this lacuna, the State 
Government launched the Anchal Adhikari Scheme in Darbhanga, 
Gaya, Monghyr and Hazaribagh districts in 1954.^ Under this 

1 See Bihar 1953-54, published by the Department of Public Relations, Bihar; p. 38. 
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TABULAR REPRESENTATION IX 


No. of Villages 
and VUlage 
Panchayats 

Legislation i 
passed 

1 Amend- 

1 Village Panchayats 

ment 

How r.onstitiited | 

1 Powers in Village 

1 Management 

Total No. of) 
Villages ) 71.318 

No. of ) 

Pancha- ) 

yats ) 

Official) ) 1,387 

No. of un- ) 
official ) 

Panchayats. ) 20..50(J 

Village COV-) 
ered (unoffi-) 
cial Pan- ) 
chayls i 6.2«iL' 

Bihar and 

I Orissa Local 
S e 1 f-Govt 
Act of 1885. 
Bihar Pax^- 
chayal Act. 
1947. 

1 

1 

1 

i 

Adult Franc]'ise 
proportionate rep¬ 
resentation on po¬ 
pulation basis. 

One for every 

group of 4.COO po 
pulation in North¬ 
ern. Southern Dist. 
and 2,r>00 people in 
Chota Nagpur. Se¬ 
lective method fol¬ 
lowed in the 

c.stab’ishmeni of 

Panchayats. 

Executive, Judi¬ 

cial. Local Security 
to be looked after. 
Establishment of 

Village Volunteer 
Force. Public 

health, sanitation; 
can levy taxes. 
Can impose fines, 
liocal development, 
control over public 
streets. Develop¬ 

ment and mainten- 
.irice of education, 
irrigation works 

Co-ordinate the 

nation-building de¬ 
partments. 


Scheme, each Anchal, which will usually be co-extensive with a 
police station in the area and will have about a lakh of population 
will be ineharge of an oflicer of the rank of a Rub-Deputy Collec¬ 
tor, known as Anchal Adhikari. He will be responvsible for the 
co-ordination of different activities in the area, including those of 
Gram Panchayats, co-operati\’es, etc. 

Proposed Amendments: Panchayats In The Second Plan 

From the experience gained by the working of Gram Pan¬ 
chayats, the State Government is contemplating a comprehensive 
amendment of the existing Panchayat Act. Among the proposals, 
one relates to raising the size of the existing Gram Panchayats by 
inclusion of some more villages, the object being to reduce the 
overall expenditure in the implementation of schemes. The Plan¬ 
ning Commission has suggested that the Gram Panchayats should 
function as Village Production Councils. Under the existing pro¬ 
visions for constitution of Panchayats, very often enthusiastic farm¬ 
ers, co-operative and social workers, etc., whom the Planning Com¬ 
mission would like to be in the village body, do not find a place. 
It is proposed to amend Section 11 of the Act so that one-fifth of 
the total number of members of the executive committee may be 
nominated. This power would be delegated to the District Pan¬ 
chayat Officers. The sources of income allotted to Gram Panchayats 
are inadequate. It is, therefore, proposed to impose a surcharge 
on the land revenue, as recommended by the Planning Comrais- 
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PANCHAYAT INSTITUTION IN BIHAR 


Sources of 
Bevenue of 
PancUayats 


Nyaya Panchayats 


How 

Powers 

constituted 



Report on the working 
of Panchayats 


Gram Nyaya 


Govern- 
inent grants. 
Taxes also can 
be levied. Two 
kinds of com¬ 
pulsory taxes 
stipulated : 

1) Labour Tax 
—minimum is 
»18 hours a year 
or 12 units. 

2) Tax in cash. 
Tax on vehi¬ 
cles, trade 
and professions. 
Service taxes 
like water rat.?, 
drainage fee. 


Gram Kut- 
cherry, 15 
persons 
elected by 
Gram Pan- 
chayils; 
term 2 years. 
One Sar- 
panch elect¬ 
ed. 


Can try civil 
and some 

c r i m i- 
naJ case.s 

The dcci.sion 
of a full 
b e 11 V h IS 
final and no . 
appeals can 
be made in : 
cases com¬ 
ing within 
their juris¬ 
diction. End¬ 
eavour is to 
brinf'. about 
cncilialion. 


Collect- 
ed grain for 
the relief 

of distressed 
in Gay a. 
Nearly 
lakh people 
vaccinated. 
Wells were 
r c paired 
and cons- 

tiTicted. Peo¬ 
ple helped 
in checking 
crimes. 


Disposed of i 

4,387 

civil 

and 

17,262 

c r 

i in i- 

nal 

suits 

in 

1951-52, 

19.83' 

1 civ'I 

and 

12,685 

V r 

i m i- 

: nal 

suits :n 

1952- 

53 an^’ 

G.681 

civil 

and 

30,760 

c r 

i in .- 

nal 

suits in 


1053-51. 


remarks 


Found most 
suitable 
agency for 
d V e 1 o* p - 
ment sche- 
me.s. Empli.^- 
sis is on 
evolution In 
place of im¬ 
position from 
above. Lab¬ 
our Tax is 
a novel me¬ 
thod of levy. 


sion. Further, the Panchayats are to be yet more widely entrusted 
with the collection of rent and given a suitable commission for the 
work. In line with the Madras Panchayat Act, it is proposed to 
add to the income of the Panchayats by imposing a surcharge of 
2% on stamp duty. There is also a proposal for the integration of 
the Village Volunteer Forces v/ith the Police. For this, the Chief 
Officer, to begin with, may be delegated the powers of a Police 
Officer as defined in Section 23 of the Police Act. It is also pro¬ 
posed to make Gram Panchayat function as the Land Manage¬ 
ment Committee of the village, responsible for reclamation of all 
waste-lands and management of all public and Government pro¬ 
perties. 

The State Government has drawn up an ambitious programme 
of Panchayat development during the Second Five-Year Plan. 
Four thousand Gram Panchayats will be formed at a cost of Rs. 6 
crores during the Second Five-Year Plan period. A Gram Pan¬ 
chayat as the basic unit of administration is being linked with the 
N.E.S. Scheme. 

In each Block there will be on an average 10 halkas each of 
which will have tw'O Gram Panchayats. Ultimately 12,000 Gram 
Panchayats will cover the whole State. By the end of 1955-56, as 
many as 8,000 Gram Panchayats will have been established, thus 
leaving a balance of 4,000 to be formed during the Second Five-Year 
Plan period. 
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It is proposed to cover the whole State with a network of 
Panchayats in the first three years of the Second Plan. Accordingly 
it is proposed to establish 1,334 Gram Panchayats every year for 
three years under the Second Plan. 

As many as 5,000 Gram Sevaks and 8,000 trained chief officers 
will be required. When the post of chief ofliccr, at present honorary, 
begins to carry a salary, 12,000 persons will be employed as chief 
officers. 

It is proposed to make a provision of Rs. 5 lakhs per year to 
create a development fund for financing village plans. Out of this 
fund grants-in-aid will be sanctioned to Village Panchayats for the 
execution of minor development schemes for which a provision of 
Rs. 25 lakhs for the creation of a development fund will be made. 

It is proposed to arrange a fortnight’s training course for 
mukhias (head of executives) and Sarpanches. They will as¬ 
semble at convenient centres and will be trained in their duties 
under the super\dsion and guidance of officers specially deputed for 
the purpose. This will entail an expenditure of Rs. 2,075 lakhs. 

During the j^eriod of training these non-official workers will be 
given a thorough training in cispects of village planning, rural 
housing, growth of cottage industries, in addition to their own duties. 



CHAPTER XXI 


TRAVANCORE-COCHIN 


TN December 1955, while touring the district of Malabar, Prime 
Minister Nehru called it “the garden of India.” Having visited 
all noohs and corners of India as none has done, except probably 
Mahatma Gandhi, this dc.scription by the Prime Minister must be 
regai-ded as eminently suited to this beautiful country, the pride of 
our motherland. We would only add that the description .should 
not be confined to Malabar but should be extended to the entire 
State of Travancore-Cochin. The tragetly, however, is that the 
great beauty and culture of this State, and the courtesy and uni¬ 
form goodne.ss of its people, is matched today by its ugly and heart¬ 
rending poverty. Such misery of the masses in the midst of an 
utterly bounteous nature is a challenge to our entire being and 
heritage. 


This southern-most State of the Indian Union, occupying the 
south-we.st portion of the Peninsula, was inaugurated on 2nd July, 
lfM9, by the integration of the two ancient states of Travancore 
and Cochin. Travancore and Cochin, along with Malabar and 
adjacent territories, constituted the ancient Chei*a kingdom. The 
Western Ghats, forming a continuous mountain chain of varying 
latitude from north to south, isolated the region from the rest of 
India, and c;onferred a distinctiveness on its history and culture. 
Travancort^-Cochin is akin to a vast amphitheatre, the land rising 
tier upon tier. The top terrace skirts the Sahyadri at a height of 
8,000 feet above sea level. With Arabian Sea on the west and 
Western Ghats on the east, the breadth of the State varies irregu¬ 
larly from about 20 miles in the extreme north and south, to a 
maximum of 75 miles in the middle. Numerous rivers, e.g., Chalak- 
kudi (90 miles), Periyar (142 miles), Muvattupuzha (62 miles), 
Painpa (90 miles), Kallada (70 miles), Karamana (42 miles), run¬ 
ning east to west, intersect the State. Near the coast these river 
waters spread themselves out into a number of lakes and lagoons, 
the largest of which is Vembanad, 50 miles long and 9 miles broad. 
Extensive tea and cardamom plantations have .sprung up on most 
of the higher elevations. Pepper, ginger, rubber, turmeric flourish 
on the lesser uplands. In both regions, there are reserved forests 
yielding valuable timber; • 
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Density Of Population—Highest In India 

The total area of the State is 9,143.9 square miles. The State 
is divided into four districts, namely, Trivandrum, Quilon, Kottayam 
and Trichur. Trivandrum has 8 taluks and an area of 1,491.8 
square miles. Quilon has an area of 2,729.0 square miles and 12 
sub-divisions; Kottayam and Trichur have 8 taluks each with 
2,954.1 and 1,968.4 square miles of area, respectively. The total 
population of the State, according to the 1951 Census, was 92,80,425. 
Among the Indian States, Travancore-Cochin ranks nineteenth in 
area but eleventh in population. In point of density of population, it 
is ahead of all States. The following toble^ compares the densities 
of some of the thickiy-peopled Population Divisions in India with 
Travancore-Cochin : 

TABLE 106 


Population Division 

Area in 
square miles 

I Density 

Greater Bombay Division 

211 

13,456 

Delhi Division 

578 

3,017 

Travancore-Cochin Divi sion 

9,144 

1,015 

Bengal Plain Div'i'-.ion 

. . 24,341 

936 

East Uttar Pi’adesh I'lain Division 

. . 21,053 

850 

North Bihar Plain Division 

21,061 

839 

South Bihar Plain Division 

.. 15,509 

721 

Central Uttar Pradesh Plain Division 

. . 22,505 

717 

West Madras Division 

10,872 

627 


Comparison with Greater Bombay or Delhi is not valid as 
these are urban, metropolitan aggregations. Among the countries 
of the world, England and Wales, Belgium and Japan have the 
highest densities (754, 733, 583 respectively). Thus Travancore- 
Cochin easily becomes the most densely populated tract in the 
world. The position would better be appreciated if it is borne in 
mind that out of the total area of 9,144 square miles, 2,456 square 
miles are under reserved forests. Thus the area under occupation 
comes to about 5,000 square miles and the density on occupied 
land works up to about 1,800 per square mile! The population ol 
the State is now almost two and a half times what it was 50 years 
ago. During the last decade the population has increased by 23.7 
per cent. 

The Village In Travancore-Cochin 

And now a few words about the country-side of this unique 
State, The term 'village* as ordinarily understood to indicate com-. 

' X CMiku* i6f mi, Vq|. xht Tntv*»tor«<CeRt<h>. IoA>««9»rt titr tT. 

»m*n Nalr, Oaiht, ISSs. 
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pact dwelling places in the midst of cultivated fields all round is 
invariably absent in Travancore-Cochin, except a few places in 
South Travancore and Shenkotta and Chittur. The whole State, 
forming the highland, is dotted over with isolated homesteads.’ 
And so the tei'm village’ as used for Census and other purposes 
has to be clearly understood. In the former Travancore state, the 
taluk was divided into a number of administrative units called 
pakuthy. The pakvlhy is further .sub-divided into a number of 
smaller units known as kara or muri. The pakuthy is under a 
revenue officei called the village officer, but there is no separate 
officer for each kava. Thus the kara, though not an administra¬ 
tive unit, has boundaries well understood by the people of the 
locality. Since 1901 the kara has been regarded as synonymous 
wilJi ‘village’ for Census purposes. In 1901 there were 3,885 
karas. In 1951 their number was 3,855. The average area of a 
fcara is 1.9 square miles. 

In the merged Cochin territory, the taluk is divided into a 
number of administrative units called proverthy, which is divided 
into a number of units called desani. In the 1901 Census, a desam 
with an area of 2.1 .square miles was treated as a village. From 
1911 onwards, however, the proverthy has been treated as a 
village. In 1911 the number of proverthies was 273, while in 1951 
it was 275. The average area of a proverthy is 5.4 square miles. ^ 

Growth Of Rural Population 

With these as definitions of villages in the integrated State of 
Travancore-Cochin, their total area works out to 8,846 square miles. 
With 84 per cent of the population of the State living in villages, 
the rural density works out to the high figure of 881. If the area 
of reserve forests (2,456 square miles) is excluded, the rural den¬ 
sity works out to 1,219. The pressure of population on land can 
well be understood. In Orissa and Uttar Pradesh, for example, 
the percentage of rural population is higher than in Travancore- 
Cochin, namely, 96 and 86, but the density is only 234 and 487, 
respectively. The rural population in the State has been steadily 

1 U. Sivaraman Nair says : "A heavy rainfall and the unevenness of the surface 
of the country have resulted in a diffusion of water supply; this along with the 
availability of comparatively easy means of communication, whether by land 
or by water, has been responsible for the scattered disposition of homesteads, 
a chaiacteristic feature of the landscape in this State. Houses are never built in 
streets, regular or irregular, but lie scattered all over the countryside In picturesque 
confusion, without any order or regularity, each house, even the humblest, 
standing in its own compound surrounded by valuable plants and trees.' (Ibid, p. 29). 

2 The average area of the proverthy^ as also of the kara, is calculated by dividing 
the rural area by the corresponding number of prwerthies or karas, Sivaraman 
Nair says that in Cochin, it would have been more appropriate to consider 
desam as a village, but it could not be done on account of practice in force at 
previous Censuses. 
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growing in numbers from decade to decade as would be seen in 
the following table^: 

TABL£ 107 


Year 

Rural population at each Census as 
percentage of that in 1901 

Percentage decennial 
growth 

- 

Rural 1 Urban 

1901 

100 



1911 

115 

15 

16 

1921 

127 

11 

15 

1931 

159 

24 

26 

1941 

187 

18 

19 

1951 

223 

19 

24 


Quilon contains a little over onc-third, Trichur one-fourth, and 
Kottayam and Trivandrum one-fifth each of the total rural popula¬ 
tion. The distribution and density of the rural population in the 
districts would be found in the following table 


TABLE 108 


District 

Percentage 

Density 

Trivandrum 

76 

1,169 

Quilon 

87 

996 

Kottayam 

89 

549 

Trichur 

84 

1,014 


Distribution Of Rural Population In Villages Of 
Different Sizes 

There are on an average 1,912 persons in a village. In the 
districts, the average population per village varies considerably. 
It is lowest in Trivandrum and highest in Trichur. Only 3 per 
cent of the rural population are in villages having less than 500 
persons; 25 per cent are in villages with population between 500- 
2,000. The remaining 72 per cent are in villages with population 
over 2,000. Among the districts, Trichur has only 15 per cent of 
the rural population in villages with less than 2,000 population, 
and 53 per cent are in villages with a population of 5,000 persons 
or more. In the other districts, the largest percentage is in villages 
of 2,000-5,000 population. The distribution of rural population in 
villages under different population groups for the last two decades 
would be found in the following table ^: 


1 Ibid. p. 31. 
8 Ibid. p. ao. 
8 Ibid. p. aa. 
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TABLE 109 


Size of Village 


Persons per 1,000 of rural population 
1931 J 1941 i ~i95i 


5,000 and over 

171 

229 

323 

2,000 to 6,000 

388 

408 

393 

500 to 2,000 

385 

320 

253 

Below 500 

56 

43 

31 

llvdAeod Classes 




Ihe di.stribution of the principal earners in different livelihood 

classes for each 100 of 

the general population for the 

last two 

decades is as under : 





TABLE 110 1 




1 1931 

! 1941 ! 

1951 

All Classes 

100 

100 

100 

Livelihood Class I 

24 

23 

21 

„ „ 11 

5 

6 

6 

.. in 

18 

15 

24 

» » IV 

1 

1 

1 

All Agricultural 




Classes 

48 

45 

52 

All Non-Agricultural 




Classes 

52 

55 

48 

Says U. Sivaraman 

Nair : “.. the 

bias towards 

industrial 


pursuits existing in 1931 and 1941 has completely vanished in 1951. 
This change is the result of relatively high percentage of agricul¬ 
tural labourers in 1951”. Nair thinks that before 1941, the 


agricultural products fetched low prices and wages in kind were 
meagre and this had the effect of turning the labouring class to 
non-agricultural occupations. In the decade. 1941-1951, however, 
there was a steep rise in prices and wages and there was acute 
shortage and non-availability of food and this made the working 
classes to switch on to agriculture. 


Taking the population as a whole (as distinct from the earning 
sections thereof), 55 per cent fall under agricultural classes and the 
remaining 45 per cent are non-agriculturists. This comparatively 
high pei’centage of non-agricultural population should not lead one 
to the conclusion that there is considerable industrialisation in the 
State, or there is a large urban population. Actually, the percent¬ 
age of urban population is only 16. Naturally, the majority of 


1 Ibid, p. M. 
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persons in non-agricultural classes are in rural areas engaged in 
services unrelated to industry. The 55 per cent of the agricultural 
classes consist of 27 per cent cultivating owners, 7 per cent tenants, 
20 per cent agi’icultural labourers and 1 per cent rent-receivers. 

As already mentioned, the percentage of rural population is 
84. Naturally, therefore, the livelihood pattern of the rural popu¬ 
lation is more or less the same as that of the general population. 
Among 100 persons in rural areas, 30 cultivate their own land, 
8 are cultivating tenants, 22 are agricultural labourers and only 
1 is a rent-receiver. Thus, 61 per cent of the rural population is 
agricultural and 39 per cent of the rural population is engaged in 
non-agricultural pursuits. This 39 per cent, however, includes 
those engaged in different types of plantations and a variety of 
other occupations more akin to agriculture than industry, but 
actually classed under the head non-agricultural. 

The agricultural livelihood classes compared as percentages 
of the total agricultural population bring forth more sharply the 
pattern in the countryside of the State. 48 per, cent of the 
agricultural population belongs to Class I, that is, owner-cultivators, 
13 per cent to Class II, that is, cultivating tenants, 2 per cent to 
Class III, that is, agricultural rent-receivers, and as high as 37 
per cent to Class IV. that is, agricultural labourers. 

Coming back to the relative proportions of agricultural 
livelihood classes expressed as percentages of the total rural 
population, we have seen that the Census Report puts the agricul¬ 
tural labourers at 22 per cent. The General Village Survey of the 
Agricultural Labour Enquiry has returned a much higher figure. 
For the purpose of this Survey, 16 villages were selected which 
comprised 6,071 families. The occupational distribution of the 
families would be found in Table 111 ^ (p. 509). 

Caste Composition 

Thus, according to this Survey, agricultural labourers 
constituted 32.8 per cent of the total rural population of 02.7 per 
cent. The General Family Survey returned 66.6 per 
cent as the agricultural and 33.4 per cent as the non- 
agricultural population. Out of this, the families of agricul¬ 
tural landowners formed 19.0 per cent of the total. The families 
of tenants accounted for only 8.1 per cent of the total. The 
agricultural workers’ families formed 39.5 per cent of the total. 
The Survey has the following to say about caste composition 


1 Agricultural Wages in India, Op. cit.. p. 281. 

2 Eural Man-Power and Occupational Structure, Op. cit., p. 296-297. 
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Occupation 

TABLE 111 

Number of 

Percentage to total 

families 

number of families 

Agricultural Owners 

1,253 

20.6 

Agricultural Tenants 

565 

9.3 

Agricultural workers : 
(i) Without land 


17.7) g 

(ii) With land 

15.1) 

Total Agricultural 

Families 

3,806 

62.7 

Total Non-Agricultural 

Families 

2,265 

37.3 

All Families 

6,071 

100.0 


“Of the G,079 families in the sample villages, 30 were Brahmins, 
7 Vaishyas and 2,397 sc-hediiUxl castes or backward classes; the 
remaining 3,645 families belonged to other communities or to un¬ 
specified castes. Almost all the agricultural workers’ families 
belonged to scheduled castes and backward classes. A fairly large 
number of families of backward classes were, however, land¬ 
holders and non-agriculturists as well”. 

Size Distribution Of Holdings 

According to this Survey, there were 3,785 holdings with the 
families living in the sample villages. The distribution of 
cultivators’ holdings according to size and categories of families 
would be found in Table 112 ^ (pp. 510-511). 

The following picture emerges : 50.2 per cent of the holdings 
are less than 1 acre and occupy only 7.8 per cent of the area. 74.6 
per cent of the holdings are below 2.5 acres and occupy only 23.7 
per cent of the area. Further, 87.8 per cent of the holdings are 
less than 5 acres and occupy only 42,5 per cent of the area. The 
gross mal-adjustment of land distribution in the rural areas of 
Travancore-Cochin is thus apparent. Probably such mal-distribu¬ 
tion of cultivated land would be found in no other State of the 
Indian Union. And it may be noted that in the picture we have 
attempted to present, there is no mention of huge areas owned 
by the planters, individually or through companies, among whom 
some of the biggest are foreign. The existence of acute class 
conflicts in the rural areas and frequent disturbance of agrarian 
peace as also the left influence can be traced to these factors in 
the countryside. 


1 Ibid, p. 903. 
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TABLE 


Size of holdings 



HOLDERS’ 

FAMH.Y 

Agricultural Owners 

- . 

Agricultural Tenants 


Area 

(Acres) 

No. 

Area 

(Acres) 


Under 1 acre 

254 

133.29 

40 

21.67 

\ acre and under 2.5 acres 

a6B 

593.53 

124 

215.72 

2.5 acres and under 5 acres 

239 

812.83 

143 

496.67 

5 acres and under 7.5 acres 

96 

578.35 

60 

354.07 

7.5 acres and under 10 acres 

41 

344.76 

:j5 

291.53 

10 acres and under 25 acres 

74 

1,065.44 

51 

899.92 

25 acres and under 50 acres 

11 

392.97 

8 

238.40 

50 acres and under 100 acres 

4 

264.97 

1 

79.00 

100 acres and above 

1 

128.00 

nil 

nil 

Total 

. 1,088 

4.316.14 

472 

2.594.98 

Average size of holding 


3.97 


5.59 


Note : Figures within brackets arc percentages to the total. 


Panchayats Before Merger-In Travancore 

Panchayat legislations were on the statute books of the 
princely states of Travancore and Cochin even before their merger. 
The Travancore Village Panchayat Act was passed in Karkatakam 
1100 (August 1925) for fostering and developing local self-govern¬ 
ment in the rural areas of the State. Under this Act, however, 
hardly half a dozen Panchayats came to be constituted in the 
course of many years. The Travancore Village Unions Act was 
passed in Thulam 1115 (i.e. November 1939), and 39 Village 
Unions were constituted soon after. The Division Peishkars v/ere 
the Registrars of the Village Panchayats and the Village Unions 
in their respective Divisions. At the close of the year 1120 (1935), 
certain changes were made in the control and constitution of these 
bodies in order to improve their working. It was felt that the 
Division Peishkars, as also the Tehsildars (who were the Presi¬ 
dents of the Village Unions), had numerous other responsibilities 
and could give hardly any attention to the growth of the village 
bodies. The administration of these local bodies was, therefore, 
taken away from the Revenue Department and entrusted to the 
Public Health Department. 
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112 


OCCUPAnON TOTAL 


Agricultural Workers | 

1 Non-Agriculturists 

No. of 
Holdings 

Area 

(Acres) 

No. 

1 Area 

1 (Acres) 

No. j 

1 Area 

1 (Acres) 

• 1 

’ 1 

8 

1 9 

10 1 

11 

904 

302.83 

704 

253.86 

1,902 

713.65 





(50.2) 

(7.8) 

255 

373.75 

183 

270.78 

930 

1.451.73 





(24.6) 

(15.9) 

60 

191.29 

59 

201.49 

501 

1,702.28 





(13.2) 

(18.8) 

18 

204.83 

22 

130.23 

196 

1,167.48 





(5.2) 

(12.8) 

. 1 


7 

60.11 

84 

703.96 





(2.2) 

(7.7) 

2 

25.75 

{) 

133.29 

146 

2424.40 





(3.9) 

(23.3) 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

19 

631.37 





(.5) 

(6.9) 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

5 

343.97 





(.01) 

(3.8) 

nil 

nil 

1 

150 00 

2 

278.00 





(.1) 

(3.0) 

1.240 

1.0G6.01 

985 

1,199.76 

3,785 

9,116.89 





(100.0) 

(100.0) 


0.81 


1.22 


2.41 


At the commencement of 1123 Malabar Era (M.E.), i.e. 1947- 
48 A.D., there were 107 Village Unions and 7 Village Panchayats 
in the State, covering an area of 1,005 square miles with a popu¬ 
lation of nearly 18 lakhs. In the same year, sanction was accorded 
for constituting 74 more Village Unions. The area crovered by 
these bodies at the end of the year thus was 2,274 square miles 
with a population of nearly 26 lakhs. All the Village Unions had 
non-official Presidents during the year. The total receipts and 
expenditure of all the Village Unions and Panchayats amounted 
to Rs. 71,356 and Rs. 1,22,535, respectively in 1947-48. The total 
contribution made by the Government towards these institutions 
amounted to Rs. 69,074.^ 

The Panchayats in this old set-up did not apparently meet 
Avith any notable success. Thus, for example, after more than 
two decades of existence, in 1947-48, only six Village Unions main¬ 
tained libraries and reading rooms, only 15 Village Unions were 
supplied with Radio sets, only 13 Unions and one Panchayat 
undertook the distribution of manure, etc. 

1 These informations are based on Travancore Administration, 1123 M.E. il947»48). 
Ninety-second Annual Report, Trivandrum, 1949; see pp. 172-175. 
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Panchayats Before Mergep~ln Cochin 

In Cochin the Panchayat experiment was launched earlier, in 
1913 A. D. The sanction was given by the then ruler, His High¬ 
ness Sir Sri Rama Varma, on the occasion of his Shashtiabda- 
poorthi Thirunal in Dhanu, 1088 (i.e., 1913 A.D.). A Village 
Panchayat Act was passed in the following year, and five Pan- 
cha 3 '^ats were started, one in each taluk, as an experimental 
measure. This ‘ experiment ’ was made j'et more ludicrous by the 
following. Of the five members of each Panchayat, four were 
nominated by the Government from the leading citizens of the 
village, and the village officer, ex-officio, was the fifth member. 
Further, payment of an assessment of Rs. 50 was made the 
minimum property qualification for becoming a Panchayatdar. 
Special consideration was, however, given to graduates of recog¬ 
nised Universities, and Government pensioners who had been in 
superior service of the State, who were also made eligible for 
membership. Three years later, half a dozen Panchayats were 
invested with judicial powers and were authorised to form them¬ 
selves into courts exercising civil jurisdiction in petty cases in the 
villages under their jurisdiction. Subsequently, it appears, the 
Panchayats were allowed to be formed more widely. Many 
amendments were introduced in the original Panchayat Act to 
facilitate the formation of Panchayats. In 1945, Panchayat work 
was taken away from the Public Health Department, and a separate 
Department created under a Director of Panchayats. 

In 1947-48, the total number of Panchayats in the State 
numbered 87, with a total of 559 members, of whom 3G6 were 
elected and 193 nominated. In this year, the Panchayats were 
maintaining 211 irrigation systems, and opened about 40 miles of 
new roads. Every Panchayat maintained a manure depot. They 
also maintained 85 summer bundhs in satisfactory condition. The 
receipts and expenditure of the Panchayat Department amounted 
to Rs. 7,832 and Rs. 90,006, as against Rs. 7,171 and Rs. 7,05,682 
in the previous year.^ 

The Village Courts Act Of Cochin 

In 1942-43, the State Government created a separate Depart¬ 
ment of Village Courts, by an enactment called the Village Courts 
Act (XII of 1118 M.E.). The Panchayat Courts that were func¬ 
tioning in the State were renamed as Village Courts and the judges 
were nominated by Government. In 1946-47, there were 47 
Village Courts and had in their jurisdiction all the villages in the 

1 Report on the Administration of Cochin for 1122 M.E. (1946-47); Ernakulam, 19^: 

see p. 55. 
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State. Including the previous balance of 376 suits, the Village 
Courts had for disposal during the year 1946-47, 2,970 suits of 
which 2,590 were disposed of, leaving a balance of 380. The 
aggregate value of suits filed in the Village Courts amounted to 
Its. 62,963, as against Rs. 52,938 in the previous year. * 

After Merger—Constitution Of Pandiayats 

The foregoing will give an idea of the position of Panchayats 
in Travancore and Cochin on the eve of their merger. After their 
merger, the Congress Ministry enacted in 1950 the Travancore- 
Cochin Panchayats Act (II of 1050), which, in effect, was a 
combination of the good points in the Panchayat Acts prevalent 
in the merged states, and also an improvement upon their provi¬ 
sions. The salient features of this new Act are given below. 

The Panchayats are formed on the basis of adult suffrage. 
Panchayats are formed primarily on the basis of one Panchayat 
for one village, but villages can be combined for the purpose, the 
basis being to cover a population of not less than 10,000 persons. 
In cases where a village is very extensive, it is divided to form 
two Panchayats. The Panchayat area is divided into wards, each 
of which elects one member through the system of ballot voting. In a 
Panchayat where 5 per cent or more of the population belongs to the 
scheduled castes or tribes, a seat is reserved for them and for this 
purpose the ward division of the Panchayat is so effected as to 
have a double-member ward, in which one seat is reserved and one 
seat is general. All other wards are single-member wards. 

Panchayat Functions 

The Panchayats have power to collect land cess, professional 
tax, licence fees, house tax, vehicles tax, etc., from Panchayat area 
subject to bye-laws approved by the Government. With the funds so 
collected the Panchayats have to attend to : 

1. Minor public works and communications of the area; 

2. The provision of good drinking-water facilities; 

3. The lighting and sanitation of the locality; 

4. Preservation of poromboke paths, lanes and canals and 
cattle-grazing grounds and other communal porom- 
bokes; 

5. Opening and maintenance of public markets; 

6. Control of fairs and festivals: 

7. Control of dangerous and offensive trades; 

8. Control of slaughter houses; 

9. Control of cattle pounds; 

10. Registration of births and deaths; 

11. Improvement of agriculture and agricultural stock; 


1 Ibid, p. 33. 
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12. Promotion of co-operative activities in the direction of 
cottage industries, distribution, marketing, etc.; 

13. Primary education; 

14. Relief of the poor and the sick; 

15. The opening and maintenance of reading rooms and 
libraries; 

16. Restoration and improvement of minor irrigation 
works; 

17. Control of rest-houses, camp-sheds, etc., under its 
control; 

IS. Provision of community radio seivice; 

ID. Provision of medical aid, mid-wifery service, etc.; and 

20. Other measures of public utility calculated to promote 
the safety, health, comfort or convenience of the inha- 
Ijitanls of the Panchayat area. 

In addition to the.se, the Act also empowers the Government to 
authorise the Panchayat to exercise any power or discharge any 
functions other than the above. 

Panchayat Finances 

The sovxrces of revenue to the Panchayats are land cess, pro¬ 
fessional tax, house tax, vehicle tax and licence fees, and these 
are collected after j)as.r;ing the bye-laws in a special meeting of the 
Panchayat and getting the same approved by the Government. The 
Act and the rules made thereunder contain specific provisions for 
the levy of these taxes and licence fees. The Act also provides 
for an yearly contribution to each Panchayat by the Government of 
an amount equal to the amount collected by the Panchayat during 
that particular year by levying rates, taxes and other fees, the 
maximum being limited to Rs. 2,000. Manual labour and other 
local contributions are also recognised and the value assessed in 
fixing the collections of the Panchayat. The Government may also 
give special grants for particular purposes, the restriction in such 
cases being that the amount should onh/ be spent for that purpose. 

The revenues collected by the Panchayat are remitted to the 
nearest Treasury in which the Panchayat has a P. D. account, and 
is treated as Panchayat Fund which is spent for meeting the ex¬ 
penses of the establishment of the Panchayat, such as, pay and 
allowances to staff, rent for office or construction of an office of 
its own, and meeting the requirements of the locality as detailed 
above, such as public works and communications, street-lighting, 
sweeping, appointment of mid-wife, radio service, etc. 

The Panchayat Committee is empowered to sanction all non¬ 
recurring items of expenditure up to Rs. 100. For this, the Com- 
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niittee passes a resolution recommending that sanction may be 
accorded to meet a particular item of expenditure after providing 
for the same in the budget of the Panchayat. Any recui’ring ex¬ 
penditure upto Rs. 15 can be sanctioned by the Director of 
Panchayats and also a non-recurring expenditure upto Rs. 200. 
Any item of expenditure in excess has to be sanctioned by the Gov¬ 
ernment. In the case of public works costing more than Rs. 100, 
an estimate has got to be prepared by the Assistant Engineer of 
Panchayats, and Government sanction obtained for the same if the 
cost exceeds Rs. 200. For works below Rs. 200, the sanction of 
the Director of Panchayats is sufficient. 5'he Director of Pancha- 
ycits has been given power to sanction amounts upto Rs. 10,000 
for minor irrigation Avorks in the Panchayats. 

Judidai Aspect 

The Panchayats of tlie State as sucli ba\'o no judicial functions. 
We have referred abo\e to the Village Courts .Act of Cochin (Xll 
of 1118 M.E.). In 10.50, the Congress Ministry made this Act 
applicable to the entire State of Travancore-Cochin. Under this 
Act, the Government nominates for each village a Village (.’ourt 
of five members. They are selected from t'nc villagers themselves 
and work in an honorary capacity. Of these one is the President 
and another a Senior Judge. They can try suits upto a value of 
Rs. 100. With the consent of the jiarties concerned, a Village 
Court may also hear and determine suits the amount or value of 
which may be upto Rs. 200. The Act lays down the following 
provision regarding pronouncement of judgements by the Village 
Courts : “The Bench which heard the argument shall, after the 
arguments are closed, prei)are and sign the decree to be passed in 
the case as shall appear to it to be just and equitable.” The 
‘Bench’ means a bench of three of the five members of the Court. 
The rate of Court fee payable in the Village Courts is lower than 
in the Civil Courts. Legal practitioners are not alloAved to appear 
before it. A party, howeA-er, may appoint an agent to act and 
plead for him. 

A Village Court can execute it.s decree either by arrest and 
detention of the judgement-debtor or by attachment and sale of 
movables belonging to him. A decree-holder may get his decree 
transferred to the Court of a District Munsif if he seeks to proceed 
against the immovable properties of his judgement-debtor. There 
is no appeal against judgements of the Village Court. But the 
Village Courts Registrar has been invested with the powers of a 
Court of Revision and an aggrieved party is free to approach hini 
for revision of the judgement of the Village Court. The Registrar 
can set aside a decree or order of a Village Court on the ground 
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of corruption, gross partiality or mis-conduct of any of the judges, 
or where the court acted without jurisdiction. 

The Travancore-Cochin Village Courts have made justice 
quicker and cheaper and also succeeded in reducing litigation. 
There has, however, emerged a class of professional agents attached 
to the Village Courts. 

The President is elected by members of the Panchayat Board. 
The Act provides for the appointment of an executive officer, but 
none has yet been appointed. 

Panchayat Staff 

The old Panchayats have got 1st and 2nd grade Aminadar 
clerks (in some invstances both). There are also one or two peons 
according to the financial position of the Panchayat. The new 
Panchayats, having no sufficient funds to meet the pay and allow¬ 
ances of a full-time clerk, are allowed to have only part-time clerks 
and a full-time peon. These are being appointed by the Panchayat 
Committee and recommended for the Director’s approval. The 
Director approves the appointment only if they are eligible. The 
pay and allowances are as follows : 

Pay Allowances 

1st Grade Aminadar .. .. Rs. 20 Rs. 15 

2nd Grade Aminadar .. .. Rs. 15 Rs. 15 

Part-time Clerk .. .. Rs. 15 

Peon .. .. .. Rs. 11 Rs. 15 

The Panchayats being newly constituted on a State-wide basis, 
the relation between the Panchayat and the x’egular admin¬ 
istrative and revenue officers of the village is not yet defined. 
Resolutions are being passed by some Panchayats for the forma¬ 
tion of joint committees with local Government officers so that the 
working of the Panchayat may go in harmony with the working of 
the Government departments. The question has to be considered 
in all its aspects before the Government takes final decision on the 
matter. The Executive Officer of the Panchayat Department alone 
inspect the Panchayat administration. 

Control And Co-ordination 

There is a separate Panchayat Department of the Government. 
In addition to the Director, who has State-wide jurisdiction, there 
are four Assistant Directors of Panchayats, one for each Revenue 
District. The Assistant Directors have practically no powers 
except to collect and forward the resolutions and periodical returns 
of the Panchayats to the Director for approval. But they hayg to 
visit the Panchayats and clear doubts regarding the working of 
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the Panchayats and inspect records, registers, etc., report any irre¬ 
gularity observed to the Director of Panchayats. There are aian 
some Panchayat Inspectors to help Assistant Directors. The Govern¬ 
ment alone possess power to supersede a Panchayat under certain 
condition.s specified in Section 41 of the Act, viz., if a Panchayat 
is not competent to perform or persistently makes default in per¬ 
forming the duties imposed by law or exceeds or abuses its powers. 
The supersession is for a period not exceeding two years. During 
the period of supersession, all or any of the duties and powers of 
the Panchayat and its President may be exercised and discharged 
by the Director oi‘ other persons appointed by the Government. The 
Government shall be entitled to all the assets and subject to all 
the liabilities of the superseded Panchayat from the date of super- 
ses.sion till the date of re-constitution. 

First Panchayat Elections—Party Basis 

Under the new enactment, Panchayat elections were held in 
the State in Api-il-June 1953. These elections were, unfortunately, 
fought on Party basis, and the chief contestants were the Con¬ 
gress, the Praja Socialist Party, and the Communists. State-wide 
elections to the 550 Panchayats—4,477 members—^began with parts 
of northern Trichur district going to polls on April 21, 
1953. The elections ended on June 30, 1953. The elections 
were keenly contested and the average percentage of 
voting was about 80 to 85 per cent. The Communists did not put 
up their candidates on Party label but sponsored a Democratic 
Front, called Anadh Pandhya Mimnani. We have before us 
election results as on June 9, 1953. Out of 312 results till 
then announced, the Congress secured absolute majority in 147, 
and Communists or pro-Communist Independents had majority in 
110 Panchayats. The P.S.P. had a majority in only 2 Panchayats. 
The Travancore Tamilnad Congress secured a clear majority in 
16 Panchayats. In 37 Panchayats, no Party had any clear majority. 
Of the 2,519 candidates elected to the 312 Panchayats, 1,216 were 
Congressmen, 111 Travancore Tamilnad Congress, 77 Praja So¬ 
cialists, 25 Revolutionary Socialists, 4 Kerala Socialists, 1 Cochin 
Party candidate, and 1,075 Independents.^ 

After The Elections 

These Panchayats began functioning from August 15, 1953. 
Shri P. K. Kunju, then Minister for Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment, told the State Assembly on July 22, 1954, that the Panchayats 
in Travancore-Cochin number 548. He further told the Assembly 


1 Indian ExpresBi. (Madras Edition)» 10.6.’53. 
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that the Government had received representations that the effective 
working of the Pancliayats was not possible unless they were given 
special grants, and this required an amendment of the Act, which 
question was receiving the atloition of the Government.^ Accord¬ 
ingly, on August vl, 1954, the Siate Assembly enacted the Travau- 
core-Cochin Pancha 3 'at (Amendment) Bill. The Bill vested the 
Government with powers to ]>ut adc'quate funds at the disposal of 
Pancha^^ats to carry out statutory functions, particularly relating 
to local development and minoi’ irrigation works. 

On July 22, 1955, the Government pcissed a major order to 
give more powers to Pancliaya-s arid to reorganise the Panchayat 
Department. The Governme-nt had rece^^"ed numerous representa¬ 
tions from the Pancaia^Tits for a.ctordirig to them m(?re facilities 
and for preventing the dela^as of the Pancha\"at Department. 
Under tins order, the Parichayats were ein}>owered to accord 
administrative san(‘tion to w’orlis corAiug Ks. 500 and below. Each 
of the 548 Pancha.yals in the Suite Avas given a special grant of 
Rs. 2,750, to be utilised for public works in tlie Panchayat area 
and for no other purpose. Further, Avith a vicAv to ensuring proper 
and effective supervision and toning up the Panc^hayat administra¬ 
tion, the Government sanctioned the appointment of IS additional 
inspectors to the already existing IS. The Assistant Directors of 
Panchayats in the districts Averc re-designated Deputy Directors 
and Avere empoAA^ered to sanction all expenditure of a non-recurring 
and contingent nature upto Rs. 1,000 and to accord administra- 
tiA"e sanctions to A^ orks whose estimates Avere Ks. 2,000 and below. 
The GoA^ernment fo1t that there should be one overseer for every 
five Panchayats, and that lliey should haAX' their headquarters in 
one of the Panchayats under them. AccordinglA% the Government 
sanctioned the creation of 74 additional posts of Panchayats in 
addition to tlie 30 already existing. The Executive Engineer work¬ 
ing in the office of the Director of Panchayats was directed to 
specifically superintend the proj)er execution of works pertain¬ 
ing to minor irrigation, communications, etc., in the Panchayat 
areas. 


1 Hindu, 24.7.'54. 



CHAPTER XXII 


RAJASTHAN 


T> AJASTllx4.N, as at present constituted, was inaugurated by the 
^ late Sardar Vallabhblial Patel on Marc*h 30, 1040. This area 
represents the Avhole of what was known as Pajputana in pre¬ 
vious Census Reports minus the district of Abu, the states of 
Palanpur and Dania and tehsils Abu Road and Delwara. The 
State is bounded on tlie west and north-wrest by Pakistan. 
Punjab, PEPSP and PUar Fradosh lie on ids norlhern and north¬ 
eastern frontiers. Tho eastern boundary is formed by river 
Chambal. Tlie soutlunai boundary lies across the Central region 
of India dividing Rajasthan from Madhya Bharat and Bombay. 
The area of Rajasthan today is 1,30,207 square miles with a 
population J ,52,!'0,707. Itajasthan thus is the largest State of the 
Indian Union in arc'a, with the exception of Madhya Pradesh 
(which is bigger only by (>5 square miles), and occupies 10.26 per 
cent of tlie total area of the Indian Union. ^ 

The Rajasthan Village 

The normal village in Raja.sthaii is the compact type of a 
central inhabited nucleus situat'xl mostly on a higher level 
sheUeriHl by trees round which cluster liie farms of the peasantry. 
Plxceptions to this general rule occur in villages where there is 
great scope for (aillivation, as a result of Avhich new settlers from 
other places come aiid form new' hamlets, thereby breaking up 
the unity of the old village site. But the vast majority of the 
31,2''14 villages of Rajasthan have only one central inhabited area. 
The number of villages in previous decades in the area now consti¬ 
tuting Rajasthan would be found in Table 113- (p. 520). 

Dashora, after giving certain reasons for the fluctuations, rightly 
points out that no general comments would be justified on these 
figures as the formation of the villages has been largely a matter 

1 Some inlcre.sLing comparisons are provided. Thus, Rajasthan exceeds the combined 
area of 14 of the 28, or hr-.il the number of Str.'es in India, nr-imely. Vindhya 
Pradesh, Saurashtra, Cutch, Himachal Pradesh, PEPSIT, Travancore-Cochin, 
Manipur, Bhopal, Tripura, Ajmer, Coorg. Delhi, Bilaspur, Sikkim. Compared with 
some of the countries outside India. Rajasthan is larger than Hungary, Norway, 
the United Kingdom, Transval, Austria or Italy. The Rajasthan Dry Area Division 
alone is more than a quarter as ^arge as England and Wales. The East Rajasthan 
Plain Division is ncr.rly cqu:ii to either Scotland or Ireland. The Hills Division, 
the smallest of all, is larger than Belgium and nearly equal to Holland or Egypt. 
<Censns of India, 1951, Vol. X, Rajasthan and Ajmer, Part I-A, Report, by 
Yamuna Lai Dashora. Jodhpur, 3953: P- 5)- 

2 Ibid, p. 129. 
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TABLE 113 


Years, 


No. of Villages 


1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1941 

1951 


30,261 

30,535 

32,406 

32,336 

33,584 

31,589 

31,244 


of historical accident. The distribution of the villages in the Natural 
Divisions of Rajasthan is as under: 


TABLE 114 


State and Natural Division 


Number of Villages 


Rajasthan . . 31,244 

East Rajasthan Plain Divi.sion 11,943 

Dry Area Division .. 7,385 

Hills Division .. .. 5,521 

Plateau Division .. .. 6,395 


Distribution Of Villages In Districts And By Size 

The Chief Panchayat OlTicer of Rajasthan, in his Annual Report 
on the Working of Village Panchayats in Rajasthan for the year 
1952-53, has given the following number of villages in the districts 
of Rajasthan : 


TABLE 115 

Total No. Total No. 


Name of District of Name of District of 

Villages Villages 


1. 

Jaipur 

2,845 

1.3. 

Kotah 

.. 2,313 

2. 

Sawai-Madhopur .. 

1,513 

14. 

Jhalawar 

.. 1,490 

8 . 

Sikar 

810 

15. 

Bundi 

732 

4. 

Jhunjhunu 

687 

16. 

Jodhpur 

.. 1,240 

5. 

Tonk 

986 

17. 

Pali 

843 

6. 

Bharatpur 

1,838 

18. 

Nagaur 

.. 1,188 

7. 

Alwar 

1,817 

19. 

Jalore 

686 

8. 

Udaipur 

3,064 

20. 

Barmer 

731 

9. 

Chittorgarh 

2,335 

21. 

Sirohi 

334 

10. 

Bhilwara 

1.596 

22. 

Bikaner 

490 

11 . 

Dungarpur 

821 

23. 

Ganganagar 

.. 1,353 ^ 

12 . 

Banswara 

1,475 

24. 

Churu 

854 
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The total is slightly higher than that given in the Census Pteport, 
but the ligures no doubt give an idea of the distribution of villages 
in the districts. Out of the total area of Rajasthan of 1,30,206 square 
miles, the rural area comprises 1,29,800 square miles, that is, 99 per 
cent of the total area. Out of the total population of 1,52,90,797 per¬ 
sons, 1,26,41,430 or 82.7 per cent live in villages and the remaining 
26,49,.‘>67 live in cities. The average population per village accord¬ 
ing to tne 1921 Census was 264, which rose to 287 in 1931. 360 
in 1941 and 405 in 1951. Fiom this the conclusion is drawn that 
the formation of villages is not keeping pace with the growth of 
population. Among the Natural Divisions, the population 's highest 
in Raja.sthan Dry Area Division (500) and lowe.st in Rajasthan 
Plateau Division (270). Among the districts, Pali has the highest 
population per village (677), and Jaisalmer the lowest (192). 

The largest projxjrtion of the rural population of Rajasthan 
(48.8 per cent) roside.s in medium-size villages (i.e., population be- 
tM'^een 500 and 2,000). 38.3 per cent in small villages (i.e., population 
less than 500), and 12.2 per cent in large villages (i.e., population of 
2,000 to 5.000). There are only 12 very large villages in Rajasthan, 
that is, those with a population of more than 5,000. 

Livelihood Pattern Of The General And Rural Population 

The livelihood pattern of the general population of Rajasthan 
in the Natural Divisions would be found in the following table : ^ 

TABLE 116 



Number per 

100 of total 

Rajasthan and Natural Division. 

population belonging to 

Agricultural 

Non-Agricul¬ 


Classes 

tural Classes 

Rajasthan 

.. 70.9 

29.1 

East Rajasthan Plain Division 

.. 69.8 

30.2 

Rajasthan Dry Area Division 

. 68.7 

31.3 

Rajasthan Hills Divi.sion 

.. 77.4 

22.6 

Rajasthan Plateau Division 

.. 72.5 

27.5 


In the total lairal population of Rajasthan, 50.90 per cent belong 
to agricultural livelihood Class I, 26.13 per cent to Class II, 3.56 per 
cent to Class III, 1.75 per cent to Class IV. Livelihood pattern of 
the rural population in Rajasthan Natural Divisions would be found 
in Table 117 2 (p. 522). 

Low Proportion Of Agricultural Workers In Rajasthan 

The high proportion of Livelihood Class I would be understood 
if it is borne in mind that among agricultural owners were counted 


1 Ibid, p. 20s. 

2 Ibid, p. ‘U4. 
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TABLE 117 

Persons per 10,000 of the I’ural 
Natural Division population in Livelihood Class 



I 

ll 


“IV 

East Rajasthan Plain Division 

5,258 

2,506 

243 

173 

Rajasthaii Dry Area Division 

. . 2.880 

4,822 

360 

119 

Rajasthan Tlitls Division 

. . 7.435 

669 

204 

183 

Rajasthan Plateau Division 

. . 6.745 

330 

859 

293 

not only the jagn dars but also 

the cultivating tenant who held the 


land in the jagirda) 's estate. The low proportion of Class III, the 
agricultural labourers, it seems, has been a feature of Rajasthan in 
previous Censuses as well. In the adjusted area, farm servants and 
field labourers constituted 4.6 per cent in 1901, 6.3 per cent in 1911, 
and 5.5 per cent in 1921. The lt)31 figures are not comparable and 
there was no occupational enumeiation in the war-time Census of 
1941. The General Village Survev of the Agricultural Labour 
Enquiry gives the follow ing pattern of occu])al ional distrihtition of 
families in the 37 villages surveyed by it : 


TABLE 1181 



N umber of 

Pei’centage to 

Occupation and Statur- 

Families 

total number 
of families 

Agricultural Owners 

. . l,2t)3 

40.6 

Agricultural Tenants 

Agricultural Workers : 

965 

30.3 

(i) Without land 

■^50 ) 

100 ) ^ 

3.1 ) ^ 

(ii) With land 

TOTAL AGRICULTURAL FAMILIES 

2,608 

81.9 

TOTAL NON-AGRICULTURAL FAMILIES 

578 

18.1 

ALL FAMILIES 

3,186 

100.0 


The difference in the percentages of agricultural workers as 
given by the 1951 Census (3.56) and by the General Village 
Survey (11.0) would be noticed. The (General Family Survey 

found that nearly 72 per cent of the families were those of agri¬ 
cultural landowners and tenants and agricultural workers 
accounted for 9.3 per cent of the families. Says the Survey: 
“The small percentage may be due to the small size of holdings, 
low fertility of soil and difficulties of irrigation coupled with the 
precarious nature of rainfall. Moreover, the system of mutual 
help prevalent among the cultivators in a number of sample^ 
villages also obviated the necessity for hired labour.”2 

1 Agricultural Wages in India, Vol. 1, Op. cit., p. 258. 

2 Rural Man-Power and Occupational Stiucture, Op. cit., p. 255. 
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Caste Composition 

The caste composition was as follows : Nearly 53 per cent 
of the families belonged to scheduled castes and tribes, aboriginals 
and backward classes. Biahmins, Kshatriya and Vaishya families 
together formed 25.54 per cent of the families, l^he total number 
of families in the 37 villages surveyed wei'e 3,100 with 
a total population of 15,560. Among the landholding families, 172 
were Brahmins and 253 Kshatriyas. Nearly' 57 ])ei' cent of the 
agricultural owners' families and 53 per cent of tlie agricultural 
tenant’s families were scheduled castes, tribes, aboriginals and 
backward classes. Of the total agricultural worker’s families. 70.7 
per cent were drawn fi-om these very classes, known in different 
parts of Rajasthan by the following names: Kohli, Jut. Bala'tcs, 
Chamar, Kori, Clujar, Meo, Jolhu, Nai, Sage, Mali, Bhand, liawut, 
JJaivari, Regor, Mvr, Nnik, Noijak and Bhlls. 

Size Distribution Of Agricultural Holdings 

Now a few words aliout agricultural holdings in Rajasiluii). 
The pj'epondcrante of Agricultural Livelihood Class I, that is, 
cultivators of land mainly or wholly owned, should be viewed in 
the background of the following remarks of the Rajustlian Census 
Report : ^ “Tliere is no doubt that our agricultural holdings are 
very small.” No complete data about sizes of landholdings in 
Rajasthan are available. The information given by the General 
Family Survey can be regarded as most infonnative. It found 
2,123 holdings in the surve;yed villages. While some families had 
joint holdings, otheis were landless. Of the total ai-ea of holdings, 
42.7 per cent were owned, 50.2 per cent w'ere rentcfl and 7.1 per 
cent W'ere given rent-free. The percentage distribution of the 
total number of holdings among the various classes of families was 
as follows: agricultural landowmers 43.6, agricultural tenants 
44.0, agricultural workers 4.3, non-agriculturists 8.1. Though the 
average size of holding for all families was 10.9 acres, there was 
a large concentration in the size groups ‘between 1 and 7.5 acres’ 
and 'between 10 and 25 acres.’" 

Table 119’ (p. 524) as furnished by the Intensive P’amily Survey- 
gives the percentage distribution of holdings according to size groups 
in the five zones in w'hich the State was divided for purposes of 
the survey. 

Thus, nearly 47 per cent of the holdings wore below 10 acres, 
which, in Rajasthan, would be for the most part considered an un- 

1 Op. cit., p. 216. 

2 Rural Man-Power and Occupational Structure, Op. cit., pp. 273-274. 

3 Report on Intensive Survey of At^ricuP.ural Labour, Vol. VII, North-West India, 

Agricultural Labour Enquiry, Ministry of Labour, Govt, of India. Deihi, 1955; p. 15. 
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TABLE 119 


Size ffraups 

Zone-I 

Jaipur 

Zone-ll Zone-111 
Jodhpur Udaipur 

Zone-IV 

Bik?.ncr 

Zone-V 

Kotah 

State 

(i) Below i acre 

4.2 

0.2 

5.4 


7.8 

3.3 

(il) 1 acre to 5 acres 

.. 32.2 

8.1 

30.4 

1.8 

20.5 

22.3 

(iii) 5 acres to 10 acres 

. 25.8 

12.5 

32.1 

5.8 

17.8 

21.4 

(iv) 10 acres to 25 acres 

.. 28,5 

37.9 

29.7 

47.6 

32.6 

33.3 

(v) 25 acres and above 

9.3 

41.3 

2.4 

44.8 

21.3 

19.7 

Average size of holding 

. 10.9 

25.7 

8.0 

35.9 

19.4 

16.9 


economic holding. It may be borne in mind that 60 per cent of 
the agricultural labour families were landless. The remaining 40 
per cent of the families held 4.3 per cent of the total holdings, the 
large majority of which (75 per cent) was taken on lease. 

Panckayats in Old Rajasthan 

The pre-covenanting princely states of Rajasthan had passed 
legislations for establishing Village Panchayats. These were : 

1. Marwar Gram Panchayat Act, 1945. 

2. Bikaner Gram Panchayat Act. 1928. 

3. Bharatpur Village Panchayat Act, 1944. 

4. Karauli Village Panchayat Act, 1939. 

5. Jaipur Village Panchayat Act, 1948. 

6. Sirohi Village Panchayat Act, 1947. 

7. Mewar Gram Panchayat Act, 1940. 

Besides these, there were Panchayat Acts in force in some 
other covenanting states, e.g., Kotah, Bund), Jhalawad, Tonk, 
Shahpura, etc. Under the autocracy of the princely rulers, how¬ 
ever, and with an inefficient and corrupt administrative machinery 
in these feudatories, it is hardly surprising that no development 
worth the name of the Panchayat institution was observed. The 
United States of Rajasthan (now better known as foi-mer Rajas¬ 
than) was inaugurated in 1948, comprising Mewar and some 
other princely states, with its capital at Udaipur. Its Chief 
Minister was Shri Manikya Lai Varma, a veteran of states people’s 
struggles, hero of the famous Bijolia Satyagraha, and highly 
respected by all. One of his very first acts was to promulgate the 
Panchayat Raj Ordinance of 1948, modelled mostly on the Mewar 
Gram Panchayat Act of 1945. A unique feature of this Ordinance 
was that it introduced the system of group Panchayats instead of 
sticking to the old policy of one Panchayat for each village. Follow¬ 
ing this Ordinance, elected Panchayats came into being in various 
villages of the former feudatories of Udaipur, Kotah, Partapgarh,* 
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Kushalgarh, Banswada, Dungarpur, etc. Thus, 790 Panchayats 
came into existence ^ in 13,656 villages of former Rajasthan. 

Panchayat Development In New Rajasthan 

A year later, in 1949, the states of Jaipur, Jodhpur, Bharatpur, 
Bikaner, etc., were joined together to form what was then called 
Maha Rajasthan, now famous as Rajasthan, with Jaipur as Capital. 
At the time of this merger, besides the Panchayats in existence in 
old Rajasthan, Jaipur had 319 Panchayats, Jodhpur 251, Bharatpur 
337, and Bikaner 2(54 Panchayats. A Chief Panchayat Officer had 
been appointed by the Manikya Lai Ministry, and he continued 
to work in the new set-up as well. In 1949, the Raja.sthan Pan¬ 
chayats had an income of R.s. 2 lakhs, out of which Rs. 60,000 were 
spent on the establishment and staff of Panchayats, Rs. 80,000 for 
public utility works, leaving a balance of Rs. 60,000. 31,333 suits 

of all types were filed before the Panchayats out of which 20,543 
were disposed of. Sixty-seven central and branch libraries were 
opened by the Panchayats which received a grant of Rs. 27,610 from 
the Government for the purpose. With a view to training Ranches 
and Sarpanches, four training centres were run by the l^anchayat 
Department at Mandal (Udaipur), Phalua (Jodhpur), Dig 
(Jaipur), and Churu (Bikaner). About 2,000 Ranches and 
Sarpanches were thus trained. Later, a conference of Ranches and 
Sarpanches was held at a place called Kapasan under the presi¬ 
dentship of the then Minister for Local Self-Government. This 
Conference discussed various Panchayat problems—^municipal and 
judicial work, financial aspects, etc., and on the whole had a healthy 
effect on Panchayat development in the State. By the end of 
1952-53, 19,811 villages had been covered all over the State by 2,943 
Panchayats, as would be seen in Table 120 2 (p 526 ). 

Income And Expenditure Of Pandiayats 

The number of PancJiayals in the preceding year, that is, 

1951- 52, was 2,724, and they covered 17,574 villages. Thus in 

1952- 53, 219 new Panchayats were constituted. More than 1,000 
by-elections and re-elections were held in 1951-52, and 1,174 in 
1952-53, by the simple method of show of hands. A feature of 
the elections was the enthusiasm shown by women. There was, 
on the whole, absence of communalism in the elections, and the 
main burden of propaganda was to elect the best, the most honest 


1 We base ourselves on an article published in Panchayat, official journal o£ the 
Rajasthan Gram Panchayat Department, (Vol. 1, No. 3-4, Nov.-Dee. 1954, p. 11). 
In. a subsequent para, hov/ever, this figure is given as 451. We are not sure of the 
exact position. This, incidentally, underlines the low level of official Panchayat 
journalism of some States. We will have to say some more on Panchayat 
journalism in a subsequent chapter. 

2 Source : Annual Report of the Chief Panchayat Officer on the Working of Village 
Panchayats In Rajasthan for the year 1952-53. 
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TABLE 120 


Name of District 

Total No. 
of villages 

No. of 
Village 
Panchayats 

No. of villages 
over which 
Panchayats 
have juris¬ 
diction 

1 . 

Jaipur .. 

2,845 

148 

453 

2 . 

Saw’ai Madhopur 

1,513 

100 

981 

3. 

Sikar 

810 

40 

129 

4. 

Jhiinjhunu 

087 

90 

687 

5. 

Tonk 

986 

75 

986 

6 . 

Rliaralpur 

1,8,38 

563 

572 

7. 

Alwar 

1,817 



8 . 

Udaipur 

3,0(54 

172 

3,064 

9. 

Chittorgarh 

. 2,335 

104 

2,.3.‘’.5 

10 . 

Bhilwara 

1,590 

119 

1,596 

11 . 

Dungai'pur 

821 

45 

821 

12 . 

Banswara 

. . 1,475 

00 

1,475 

13. 

Kotah 

2,313 

163 

2,313 

14. 

Jhalawar 

1,490 

119 

1,490 

15. 

Bundi 

732 

52 

731 

16. 

Jodhpur 

1,240 

140 

258 

17. 

Pali 

843 

149 

207 

18. 

Nagaur 

1,188 

161 

327 

19. 

.Talore 

686 

94 

194 

20 . 

Barmer 

731 

91 

153 

21 . 

Sirohi 

334 

66 

334 

22 . 

Bikaner 

490 

57 

103 

23. 

Ganganagar 

1,353 

209 

322 

24. 

Churu 

854 

120 

280 


Total 

.. 32,040 

2,943 

19,811 


persons. The income and expenditure of Panchayats during 
1951-52 and 1952-53 would be found in Table 121 (p. 527), 

Thus, from Rs. 18,29,994 in 1951-52, Panchayat income rose to 
Rs. 23,13,353 in 1952-53, including the balance of Rs. 5,26,464 of 
the previous year. The increase was due partly to the formation 
of new Panchaj^ats, the vigilance of Ranches in raising their income 
and avoiding wasteful expenditure, and from cattle pounds which 
were transferred to the Panchayats after the formation of Rajas¬ 
than. In 1952-53, while administrative charges accounted for 
Rs. 8,58,344, Rs. 4,16,510 were spent on works of public utility. 
The higher percentage of expenditure on administration would be 
noted. For lack of a unified and effective Panchayat legislation, 
the Panchayats of Jaipur, Jodhpur and Bikaner Division spent 
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TABLE 121 




1951-52 

1952-53 

INCOME 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1. 

Balance from previous year 

3,71,183 

5,26,464 

2. 

Grant from State Revenue 

1,08,781 

91,586 

o. 

Other items : 

(i) Court fees 

2,78,000 

3,74,479 


(ii) Fines 

3,89,000 

3,33,356 


(iii) Taxation including Mela 
income 

1,61,000 

2,33.839 


(iv) Cattle pounds 

4,31,000 

5,73,177 


(v) Miscellaneous 

91,000 

1,80,450 


Total 

18,29,964 

23,13,353 

EXPENDITURE 

1 . Administrative charges 

6,49.000 

8,58,344 

2 . 

Health Services 

2,24,000 

2,25,593 

O 

t..l. 

Education 

56,300 

1,30,031 

4. 

Other public utility works such 
as lighting, repairs of feather 
weather i-oads, village tanks, 
wells, etc. 

3,21.000 

4,16,510 

5. 

Panchayat Libraries 

53,200 

64,477 


Total 

13,03,500 

16,94,957 


more over administrative charges and less over public utility works. 
In fact the financial position of the Panchayats varied with different 
units. This is to be traced to the fact that Panchayats till then 
worked under as many as seven different Panchayats Acts, viz., 
Old Rajasthan, Jodhpur, Bikaner, Jaipur, Sirohi, Bharatpur and 
Karauli. In some of these Acts, there was practically no provision 
for Panchayat finances. 

Absence Of Unified Panchayat Legislation 

By the end of 1952-53, Rajasthan, though without a unified 
Panchayat legislation had 30,824 Panches, 2,943 Sarpanches, and 
an equal number of Up-Sarpanches. The Panchayat Department 
held in 1952-53 seven training camps at Daikheda (Bundi district), 
Dhasuk (Jaipur district), Bhapdarej (Dausa circle of Jaipur Divi¬ 
sion), Shri Chattarpur (Jhalwar district), Ratangarh (Churu dis¬ 
trict), Bedla (Udaipur district) and Mandore (Jodhpur district). 
In all these camps, 2,760 Sarpanches and Panches of 507 Panchayats 
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having jurisdiction over 2,970 villages, i.e., about 10 per cent of 
total number of villages in Rajasthan, participated. These training 
camps also acted as conferences where resolutions were passed 
drawing the attention of the Government to various difficulties facing 
the Panchayats and demanding suitable action. These related to 
more powers for Panchayats in matters of education, public health 
and sanitation, judicial functions, Panchayat finances, etc. 

In short, the need for a unified Panchayat legislation for the 
entire State became more and moi'C pressing. It would appear that 
this fact was emphasised even in 1949, when Maha Rajasthan was 
inaugurated, but somehow the matter continued to be postponed. 
Such a legislation was enacted by the Slate Assembly in 1953 and 
after receiving the President’s assent, was enforced on January 1, 
1954. We will now describe the salient features of this Act. 

Constitution Of Panchayats: Obligatory And Discretionary 
Functions 

Panchayats in Raja.sthan are formed at the general meeting of 
voters by show of hands. Election is on the ba.sis of adult suffrage. 
Neighbouring villages with a population of 5,000 are combined to 
constitute one Panchayat circle, which is divided into wards, each 
ward returning, a.s far as possible, one member. If scheduled 
castes and tribes live in the Panchayat circle, and are not elected, 
there is provision for their nomination. The Sarpanch is also 
elected by the entire electorate of the village. 

The obligatory functions of Panchayats are : 

1. Construction, repair and maintenance of public wells, 
tanks and ponds for supply of water for drinking, washing and 
bathing purposes; 

2. Construction, repair, maintenance, cleansing and lighting of 
public streets; 

3. Sanitation and taking curative and preventive measures to 
remove and stop the spread of epidemics; 

4. Medical relief; 

5. Upkeep, protection and supervision of any building or 
property vesting in the Panchayat; 

6 . Registration of births, deaths and marriages; 

7. Removal of encroachments on public streets, public places, 
and property vested in the Panchayat; 

8 . Regulation of places for the disposal of the dead bodies 
of human beings, animals, and other offensive matter; 

9. Regulation of melas, markets and hats in the Panchayat 
circle except those managed by the State Government; 

10. Establishment and maintenance of primary schools for 
boys and girls; 
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11. Establishment, management and care of common grazing 
gi’ounds and other common lands; - 

12. Regulation of the construction of new buildings or exten¬ 
sion of existing ones; 

13. A.ssi.stance in the development of agriculture, commerce 
and industry; 

14. Assi.stance in extinguishing fire and protecting life and 
property; 

15. Maternity and child welfare; 

10. Management and maintenance of cattle pounds; 

17. Regulation, collection, removal and disposal of manure 
and sweepings; and 

18. (’oiKstruction and maintenance of public latrines. 

The di.scretionary functions of the Panchayats are : 

1 . Planting and maintenance of trees at the side of public 
streets and in other public places; 

2. Improvement of cattle breeds and prevention of their 
disea.ses; 

3. Filling in insanitary pits and levelling of land; 

4. Organisation of a Village Volunteer Force for watch and 
ward duties; 

5. neveloy)mont of co-operation and establishment of im¬ 
proved seed and implement stores; 

f). Relief against famine and other calamities; 

7. Extension and development of the village abadi area; 

S. Establishment and maintenance of nkharns and other 
places for recreation and games; 

9. Prohibiting or regulating the curing, tanning, and dyeing 
of .skins within 220 yards of the abadi area; 

10. Promotion of goodwill and social harmony; 

11. Tn.stalling of public radio sets and gramophones; 

12. Prohibiting or regulating of brick or lime kilns within 
220 yai’ds of the abadi area; 

13. Establishment and maintenance of libraries and reading 
rooms; 

14. Maintenance of stud bulls; 

15. Relief of the destitute and the sick; 

16. Promotion, improvement and encouragement of cottage 
industries: and 

17. Location of wine shops and slaughter houses. 

The following are the existing sources of revenue of the Pan¬ 
chayats : 

1. Fees and fines realised from cattle pounds; 

2. Income from court fees and fines imposed; 

3. Sale of bones of dead animals; and 

4. Income from melas and cattle fairs. 
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Pandiayat Revenue And Expenditure 

Under the Rajasthan Panchayat Act, 1953, the Panchayats can 
levy the followinfr taxes: 

1. A tax on the rent payable for the use or occupation of 
agricultural land not exceeding half an anna in a rupee of such 
rent, such tax being pa^'able by the person or persons severally or 
jointly in cultivatory possession of such land or in receipt of myar 
income therefrom: 

2. A tax on rent received by any landholder on account of 
the use or occupation of agricultural land not exceeding half anna 
in a rupee of such I’ent, such tax being payable by a person or 
pei'sons severally or jointly receiving such rent: 

3. A tax on the assumed rental value of khndkasht or hawala 
land calculated in accordance with the provisions of the law relat¬ 
ing to land revenue in force, at the rate not exceeding half anna 
in a rupee of such value, payable by persons severally or jointly 
holding such land; 

4. A tax on trade, calling and jjrofessions according to pres¬ 
cribed rates; 

5. A tax on buildings owned by persons who do not pay any 
of the aforesaid taxes, according to prescribed rates: 

6 . Entertainment tax; 

7. Vehicle tax exc;ept on those vehicles which are used for 
the purpose of cultivation; 

8 . A tax oil industries; 

9. A tax for arranging the supply of drinking water within 
the Panchayat circle; 

10. Any other tax with the previous sanction of the Govern¬ 
ment. 

Besides these taxes, the Government gives grants for carrying 
out public utility works, provided the Panchayats undertake to 
collect half the amount of the estimated expenditure. 

The general principle provided for Panchayat expenditure is 
that out of the total Income of the Panchayats, 40 per cent should 
be spent on administrative charges while 60 per cent should be 
spent over sanitation, light, repairs of roads and drinking water 
wells, free distribution of medicines and such other public utility 
works. In special cases the administrative expenditure is allowed 
up to 50 per cent, but in no case it is allowed to exceed this limit. 
The administrative expenditure includes pay of clerks, peons, cattle 
pound chaukidars, contingencies and other establishment expendi¬ 
ture. The Panchayats have to submit their budget estimates under 
different heads of income and expenditure. Once the budget has 
been sanctioned by the Panchayat Department, the Panchayat has 
the full power to carry on its activities within sanctioned amounts. 
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The Sarpanch has to carry on Panchayat administration with 
the help of a paid secretary or clerk. Mostly the Panchayat staff 
consist of a whole-time or part-time secretary and a peon. The 
secretary is appointed by the Panchayat with the formal 
approval of the Chief Panchayat Officer. In other cases, this 
appi'oval is not necessary. The Panchayats get their demands re¬ 
covered through the revenue agency under the Rajasthan Public 
Demands Recovery Act. 

Control And Coordination 

The Panchayat Act does not provide for any co-ordination be¬ 
tween the Panchayats and Administrative Departments. In all 
matters falling within their purview', the Panchayats deal with the 
Chief Panchayat Officer. In their day-to-day dealings they cor¬ 
respond directly with the various departments. 

In Rajasthan, aftoi' inlegration, there were only 8 District 
Boards. No co-ordination exists between them and the Panchayats. 
The Rajasthan District Boards Act has now been passed, which 
envisages the establishment of District Boards in every district. 
The electoral college for election to the Di.strict Boards will be 
the Ranches and Sarpanches. Rules are being framed to provide 
for co-ordination between these Boards and the Panchayats. 

A novel feature of Rajasthan is the provision for Tehsil Pan¬ 
chayats. The Ranches and Sarpanches of all the Panchayats in a 
tehsil from the electoral college for a Tehsil Panchayat. Tehsil 
Panchayats exercise not only conti’olling or supervisory functions 
over the Panchayats, but also appellate jurisdiction. 

The State Government has a separate Panchayat Department 
to look after the Panchayats, headed by a Chief Panchayat Officer. 
He works under the direct supervision of the Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment Department. There are Divisional Panchayat Officers for 
each division assisted by District Panchayat Inspectors and 
Assistant Panchayat Inspectors. P’or every 50 Panchayats, an extra 
Assistant Inspector is appointed. The Panchayat Department has 
the power to supersede a Panchayat with the concurrence 
of the Government. Supersession is only for reasons of incom¬ 
petence, default or abuse of pow'ers. When a Panchayat is super¬ 
seded, an ad hoc committee is appointed to carry on Panchayat 
functions. It is mandatory to hold re-election within six months. 

There are no separate Nyaya Panchayats in Rajasthan. The 
Gram Panchayats carry on the judicial funclions as well. Chapter 
IV (Sections 28 to (52) of the Rajasthan Panchayat Act defines these 
judicial powers of Gram Panchayats in criminal and civil matters. 
In criminal cases, it can impose a fine upto Rs. 50. Panchayats 
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cannot try a person previously convicted for a term of three years 
and upwards, or previously sentenced by any Panchayat for theft, 
etc. A person bound over under Sections 109 or 110 or a habitual 
criminal or a registered member of a criminal tribe can also not 
be tried by a Panchayat. No Panchayat can inflict a substantive 
sentence of imprisonment. In civil matters, Gram Panchayats have 
jurisdiction concurrent with that of the civil court within the 
Pancha 3 ^at circle. It can entertain suits for damages, compensa¬ 
tion, etc., not exceeding Rs. 100. In criminal cases, personal 
attendance of the parties is obligatory, but it can dispense with 
such personal attendance if it deems fit. In civil suits, parties 
are permitted to appear through agents. Schedule One of the 
Rajasthan Panchayat Act gives a list of 50 oU'encc's under the 
Indian Penal Code which can be taken cognizance of }>y I lie Gram 
Panchayats. Besides these, the Panc'hayats (‘an also try offences 
under the Cattle Trespass Act (1871), Vaccination Act (1880), 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Act (1890), Rajasthan Public 
Gambling Ordinance (1949), Rajasthan Prevention of Juvenile 
Smoking Act (1950), offences under the Panchayat Act or the rules 
made thereunder, and offence under an^^ law dc^clarcHl by the State 
Government to be triable by a Panchayat. 

In 1951-52, the Gram Panchayats in Rajasthan were recjuired 
to decide 1,40,214 suits of all types (including a balance of 81.116 
from the previous year), of which 1,19,095 weie disposed of, leav¬ 
ing a balance of 21,119 for 1952-53. A total of 3,072 revisions were 
filed, out of which 1,575 were decided. In 1952-53, out of a total 
of 1,65,553 suits of all types filed, Panchayats decided 

1.23.648 suits, leaving a balance of 41,905 for the next year. In the 
same year 3,540 revisions were filed of which 2,012 were decided. 
In 1955, according to Shri Hari Singh^ the Chief Panchayat Officer, 
the Panchayats disposed of a total of 1,01,744 cases (civil and 
criminal), the greater portion of which were compromised. A very 
small number of revisions were filed before Tehsil Panchayats, 
wdiich in 85 per cent cases upheld Panchayat d€K*isions. Only 25 
per cent cases went up in appeal to District and Session Judges 
against the decision of Tehsil Panchayats, 90 per cent of whose 
decisions were upheld. In the same year, Panchayats disposed of 

58.648 Executive Cases; revisions were filed before Tehsil Pancha¬ 
yats in very few cases, and in 88 per cent cases, Panchayat deci¬ 
sions were upheld. 

Work Done By Rajasthan Pandiayats 

The Panchayats in Rajasthan, it is obvious from a perusal 
the Rajasthan dailies and innumerable weeklies, and more specially 

1 See article by nim entitled ‘Rajas'-han Men Panchayaton Ka Vikas’ (i.e., Growth 

of the Panchayat Institution in Rajasthan) Panchayat, Vol. 2. No. 6 of February. 

1996. 
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of Panchayat, a monthly published by the State Panchayat Depart¬ 
ment, are veiy much up and active, and have aroused the genuine 
interest of the rural masses in themselves. We have no statistical 
statement before us, as in the case of some other States, detailing 
the work done by Panchayat.s. The field of work relate to I’epair 
and construction of roads, health and sanitation, and lighting. They 
have got large numbers of people injected and vaccinated and suc¬ 
cessfully fought the tendency of the villagers to avoid them. The 
Panchayats are running [Hi Ayurvedic di.spensaries. In 19.55, they 
spent Ks. 1,35,000 on medicines from their funds. They hav(! also 
made significant contribution to the spread of literacy. Village 
schools have now been taken over by the Education Dei)artment, 
but Panchayats continue to take interest in them. There are at 
present 700 non-Government t;chools run by Panchayats where 
30,000 adult.s and boys are learning. The Panchayats incurred a 
total expenditure of Its. 1,.50,000 on these .schools in 1955 from their 
funds, and an equal amount was contributed by the villagers. Pan¬ 
chayat buildings, school buildings and Gandhi Chahulras have 
been constructed by them. Some Panchayats have taken initiative 
in opening new markets for the supply of village needs. About 
300 Panchayats of the State have radio sets. They have also other¬ 
wise made efforts for people’s recreation. Lakhs of trees have been 
planted by them and innumerable compost pits dug.^ 

Three Distinctive Features Df Rajasthan Panchayats 

We would draw special attention to three features of Rajasthan 
Panchayats. The attention devoted to training of Punches and 
Sarpanches in Rajasthan deserves commendation. We have re¬ 
ferred to the training camps conducted in 1951-52 and 1952-53. In 
1954-55, 13 Panch-Sarpanch Conferences and training camps W’ere 
organised. 7,600 Panches and Sarpanches of 711 Panchayats parti¬ 
cipated in these camps. These Conferences and camps were held 
at Kan was (Kotah district), Bayana and Dig (Bharat pur district), 
Mookam and Mahajan (Bikaner district) Hindaun (Sawai Madho- 
pur district), Harsana and Barod (Alwar district), Kolana (Ganga- 
nagar district), Barunghan (Bundi district), and at district 
headquarters of Tonk, Sikar and Ahvar. Representatives from 
one-third of the total number of Panchayats in Rajasthan came to 
these camps. In the course of these camps, the Panchayat 
legislations were explained, their judicial powers discussed, and 

1 We regret that considerations of space preveni*- us from describing the valuable 
work by Panchayats at the district level. Those interested may refer to files of 
the Panchayat, monthly of the State Panchayat Depai*tmont. Thus, the October- 
November 1955 (Vol. 2, No. 2-3) issue carries report of a Village Panchayat in Village 
Hengas. December-January 1955-56 (Vol. 2, Nos. 4 and 5) carries illuminating reports 
of Panchayat work in districts Bhilwara and Bharatpur. Similar other reports 
can be usefully perused for more detailed study of Panchayat functioning in 
Rajasthan. 
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methods for carrying on Panchayat work clarified. They were 
addressed by State Ministers and others. After collective discus¬ 
sion, the Punches also adopted resolutions making suggestions for 
improvement of Panchayat work and demanding certain facilities, 
funds, etc., from the Government. 

The next remarkable thing about Panchayats in the State is 
the attontiou given to the development of village libraries. This 
matter has received the sustained attention of the Government, and 
the results can be nothing but beneiicial. In PJi)l-52, 135 Govern¬ 
ment-aided Panchayat libraries functioned. The amount spent on 
them was Rs. 53,200, out of which an amount of Rs. 27,S)5G was 
given by the Government as subsidy. Over and above this, the 
Panchayats maintained 150 reading rooms independent of Govern¬ 
ment aiil. In 1055, the number of libraries and reading rooms 
maintained by the Panchayats reached 1,500, out of which 133 
received aid from the Government. Of the libraries and I’cading rooms 
not aided by the Go\’ernment, half the expenses are met by the 
Panchayats from their own funds, and the remaining half is given 
by the villagers of the l-’anchayat circle. 

Thirdly, Rajasthan Panchayats deserve commendation for 
their work relating to rural water supply. Unfortunately, in 
Rajasthan, the rural public sufiers either from scarcity or ill- 
management of this cardinal necessity of life in a major portion. 
The Central and Slate Governments have shown a keen awareness 
of this problem of the rural masses, and a sum of Rs. 1 crore was 
provided in the First Five-Year Plan for the purpose. The criterion 
adopted for the scheme is that for obtaining a grant-in-aid of Rs. 100, 
the Panchayats should ari'ange to contribute Rs. 33 in cash or 
through labour. In 1053-54, a sum of Rs. 6,47,000 (including Rs. 1 
lakh sanctioned earlier but not advanced), was given to the 
Panchayats for the work. In this year, 472 drinking water supply 
schemes were completed. In 1954-55, a .sum of Rs. 25 lakh.s was 
advanced for the purpo.se and 1,528 drinking water supply schemes 
were completed. The schemes related to the construction of new 
wells, tanks, etc., and repairs of existing ones. This work provided 
great incentive to the villagers and brought out their best. There 
was willing contribution in the form of cash and Shrarruidan. 

Elections Under The New Act 

After the enforcement of the Rajasthan Panchayat Act in 1954, 
work was taken in hand for the election of Panchayats in 17 
districts, where the Panchayat institution had not developed, as 
also in those areas of old Rajasthan where the Panchayats which 
had been formed were not representative. The number of Pancha- 
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yat circles fixed for the 17 districts would be fcund in the follow ing 
tabic : 

TABLE IZZ 


S. District 

No. 

No. of new 
Panchayat 
circles 

1. 

Jaipur 

249 

2. 

Bharatpur 

183 

o 

O. 

Alwar 

105 

4. 

Sawai Madhoi)ur 

163 

5. 

Tonic (except Tonk 



Sub-Division) 

90 

6 . 

Sikar 

135 

7. 

Jhunjhunu 

116 

8. 

Ganganagar 

211 

9. 

Churu 

108 

10. 

Bikaner 

85 

11. 

Jodhpur 

173 

12. 

Jaisalmer 

80 

13. 

Pali 

159 

14. 

Jalore 

116 

15. 

Barmer 

125 

IG. 

Nagaur 

225 

17. 

Sirohi 

76 


TOTAL 

2,449 


Including some areas in old Rajasthan, elections \jnder the 
new Act were held in 3,275 Panchayat circles. Thus, 40,152 
Panches and 3,275 Sarpanches were elected. At the same time, 
elections to 185 Tehsil Panchayats, out of a total of 211 tehsils were 
completed, 1,205 Panches and 185 Sarpanches of Tehsil Panchayats 
were thus elected. 

We have no detailed reports about these elections. Based 
upon adult franchise and covering the greater part of the State, 
they can be regarded as the biggest exijeriment in direct democracy 
which Rajasthan ever had in its hoary and eventful hLstory. The 
elections apparently were on the whole peaceful, and we have not 
come across reports of any serious conflicts and caste oppression. 
The matter, however, requires further study. 

Panchayats And Top Officials: A Peculiar IHfficulty 
And A Sound Advice 

We have, however, come across a rather novel difficulty 
relating to Panchayat administration in the State. Peculiar as it 
is, it relates to conflicts between the top officials of the State, This 
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came into sharp relief at a conference of District Collectors held at 
Jaipiu' in December 1954. According to a correspondent^, the 
State’s Chief Minister, Shri Mohanlal Sukhadia, “was perturbed 
over reports that an atmosphere of distrust prevails between the 
Panchayat and the Revenue administration.” On Shri Sukhadia’s 
suggestion, the problem was thoroughly discussed by the senior 
officers, and “their unanimous feeling was that the powers at pre¬ 
sent e.vercised by the Chief Panchayat Officer should in a number 
of ca.ses be delegated to the Collector.” The Chief Panchayat 
Officer, Shri ilari Singh, in his Annual Report on the Working of 
Village Panchayats in Rajasthan for the year 1952-53, has recorded : 
“The next difficulty in the working of Panchayats is the dearth of 
co-operation of the officials as a class. The offiicials, who are mostly 
of aristocratic mentality and who are bcjrn and brought up in urban 
life and culture, genei'ally treat this institution as an organisation 
which encroaches upon their power and position which they have 
been enjovine, fur the last many decades. It is high time when a 
change in their angle of vision should take place. This infant 
democratic institution should be given proper assistance by all 
officers.” 

We are not, however, possessed of fuller details to express 
ourselves in any definite manner on the question. Among the 
points in dis}»ute. one related to the inspection of Panchayat courts, 
over which probably the Di.strict Collector and his sub-oi-dinate 
magistrat(;s possessed no power of imspcction, which was exercised 
bv officers of the State Panchayat Department. Under the present 
sch(;me of de’S’clojiment activities everywhere, the primacy of the 
District Collector has to be conceded, and this point, according to 
the correspondent’s report, was made clear by Shri Sukhadia. 
This, hnwc’ver, need not become a cause for disputes between 
officials. The State Panchayat Officers can play'^ an important role 
even when the Collector’s authority is duly exercised. The causes 
may be .sought elsewhere. It is not for us to say. Nor are we 
aware of the subseejuent developments. We would, however, 
quote an advice giv^en by Shri Manikya Lai Varma, the first Chief 
Minister of old Raia.sthan. He is reported to have said : ^ “The 
people do not learn the use of rights when rights are kept away 
from them. The people develop the strength to use their rights 
when they are allowed to exerci.se those rights. Everyone com¬ 
mits mistakes, and not to confer rights in fear of these mistakes, 
would be a bigger mistake. In.slitutions who work, .should be given 
full freedom to work. There should be no attempt to throttle 
them.” This, we believe, is a most sensible advice which the 
officials mu.st follow in dealing with the Panchayats. » 

1 HiiidustaJi Times Eveninci News, ] 1.1.'55. 

2 Quoted by Rajasthan's Chief Panchayat Officer, Hari Singh in Radio talk from 

Jaipur; See Panchayat, Vol. 2, No. 6, of February 1956, p. 7. 




CHAPTER XXIII 


MADHYA BHARAT 


A DDKESSINC the Pienaiy Session of the l.ocal Self-Government 
iViinisters O^nferonce at Simla on June 27, iri54, Dr. Kailash 
Nath Kaiju, then i^nion Minister for Home Affairs, paid a rich 
tribute to ihe Village Para/hayats of Madhya Bharat. Said Dr. 
Katju : ‘ I have liad the advantage of touring Madhya Bharat 

in the last inr-rilh arid they luive got their T'^anchayats everywhere 
and I wa.s delighterl to see them working. Wiien T asked the 
])rx'ple whetlver tliey had Ha.rijans, they said that they had two, 
three and so on. 1 asked them whether they had women on the 
Panchayats, and they said ‘yes.’ At (‘*ne meeting a village woman 
came a.long aa.ul spoke on the mike, a very able woman.” 

Dr. Katju's I’cma.rks are rightly desc*rved by the State. Practi¬ 
cally all th.e \ ilJages In tJic State have been covered by Village 
Panchayats. In its present form, the State was inaugurated on 
ilay 28, IdlS. Soon afier, in PH'), the i'vladhya ]3harat Pan- 
chayat Act was })assed and a. vigik-mt administration amended it in 
the light of oxp(.‘vieiK‘e gained in PJbl and again in 1053. 

Inauguratirig lb(' State on May 28, P)4.S, Prime IMinister, Shri 
N('hru, said : “Madhya Bliarat is full of great e])isodes in India’s 
hisLOiy. This new State must draw inspiration fi’om that past 
history and at the sanno lime look to the future when we have to 
make history. Progi'ess i‘an only come through unity of efforts 
for great causes.^’ 

The are, population and revenue of the covenanting princely 
states that merged into Madhya Bharat would be found in the 
Table 123 (p. 538). 

The State of I^.T-idhya Bharat lies across the central portion of 
the Indian Pe:hnsula. While in the north and north-east, the river 
(-hambal divides it from Ib.tar Pradesh and Bajasthan, in the south¬ 
west, its boundary lies with Bombay Stale. The a'rea of the State 
is 4(h-178 square miles with a population of 70.51,154. The density 
of po])ulalion is 171 persons per square mile. The State is divided 
into IG disiricts comprising SO tehsils and 23 iappa,^. Nimar is 
the largest district having an area of 5,133 square miles and 
7,58,G04 inh:d)itants. The smallest district is Indore with an area 
of 1,563 square miles, and the least populous is Bhiksa with only 
2,93,023 inhabitants. Table 124 (p. 53S) shows the area and 
population of different districts in the State according to the 1951 
Census, 
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TABLE 123 


State 

Area 
sq. miles 

Population 

Revenue 

Gwalior 

. . 26,387 

40,06,150 

3,85,50,000 

Indore 

9,934 

15,13,966 

2,68,55,900 

Dhar 

1,800 

2,53,210 

24,60,000 

Jhabua 

1,336 

1,26,117 

14,50,000 

Barwani 

1,178 

1,76,666 

16,70,000 

Rajgarh 

962 

1,48,648 

10,79,000 

Alirajpur 

836 

1,12,754 

9,99,000 

Narsingarh 

734 

1,25,278 

9,51,000 

Ratlam 

693 

1,78,327 

19,71,000 

Jaora 

602 

1,25,072 

18,96,000 

Dewas (Senior) 

440 

80,352 

10,50,000 

Dewas (Junior) 

419 

83,689 

20,67,000 

Sailana 

297 

42,218 

3,00,000 

Khilchipur 

273 

48,648 

4,00,000 

Sitamau 

262 

33,461 

2,71,000 

Mathwara 

189 

3,888 

14,000 

Kurwai 

142 

29,538 

4,08,000 

Jobat 

131 

50,945 

79,000 

Piploda 

72 

11,478 

1,09,000 

Kathiawara 

70 

6,798 

41,000 


TABLE'l24 


District 


Area in 
square miles 

Population 

1951 

Bhind 


.. 1,684 

5,27,978 

Morena 


.. 4,450 

6,33,581 

Gird-Gwalior 


.. 2,027 

5,30,299 

Goona 


. . 4,264 

4,78,810 

Shivpuri 


. . 4,041 

4,76,092 

Bhilsa 


.. 1,976 

2,93,023 

Rajgarh 


.. 2,377 

4,27,523 

Shajapur 


.. 2,325 

4,33,216 

Dewas 


.. 2,761 

3,45,306 

Indore 


.. 1,563 

5,96,622 

Ujjain 


.. 2,313 

5,44,260 

Ratlam 


.. 1,686 

3,83,894 

Mandsaur 


.. 4,160 

6,36,915 

Dhar 


.. 3,183 

5,05,268 

Jhabua 


.. 2,535 

3,82,673 

Nimar 


.. 5,133 

7,58,69? 
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Distribution Of Population In Villages Of Different Sizes 

Out of the total population of the State, 65,12,923 is rural, living 
in 19,860 villages. ^ The urban population of 14,41,231 lives in 67 
towns. Thus the persons enumerated in rural areas and those 
enumerated in urban areas were roughly in the proportion of 452 : 
100. The proportion in 1931 and 1941 in rural and urban areas 
as now constituted was respectively 661 and 567 to 100. A village 
ordinarily means all the area demarcated for revenue purposes as 
a mouza, and includes all the hamlets within that area but does 
not include (i) uninhabited mauzas, and (ii) maxizas or part of 
mauzas which form part of ihe area of a town or city. 

The ijroportion of rural population is lower in Madhya Bharat 
than in other States of India except Bombay. The average is 819 
per mille of the general population. Within the State, this propor¬ 
tion varies considerably from district to district—912 in the Hills 
Division, 816 in Lowland and 786 in Plateau. In 11 out of 16 
districts, the proportion exceeds the State’s average. Jhabua with 
980 per mille is entirely rural, followed by Bhind and Shivpuri 
with 954 per mille. In Indore only 396 persons out of 1,000 live 
in villages, and thus it is the least rural or the most urban district 
followed by Gird (532), Ujjain (676), Ratlam (707) and Mandsaur 
(809). 

The average population of a village in Madhya Bharat is 328 
persons. In the Plateau it is 292, in the Lowland 468 and in the 
Hills 330. Among the districts, Bhind has the largest average 
population per village (559), and Goona the smallest (225). 
Villages with less than 500 population predominate. Out of 19,866 
villages, 16,431 belong to this class. The next higher group of 
villages (population between 500 and 1,000) number 2,495, and those 
with a population between 1,000 and 2,000 number 730. Only 208 
villages have a population between 2,000—5,000. Only two locali¬ 
ties with a population of over 5,000 (Rajoda in Ambah tehsil of 
Morena district and Gandhi Nagar colony in Mandsaur district) 
have been treated as villages. The greater part of the rural popu¬ 
lation, nearly 500 out of every 1,000 rural population, live in villages 
of under 500 inhabitants. About 410 per 1,000 of the rural popu¬ 
lation live in villages with population between 500 and 2,000. 
Villages in the 2,000—5,000 group contain 92 per 1,000, while those 
in the group 5,000 and over have only 2 per mille. 


1 This number is as given by the Census Report of the State. In its reply to the 
Questionnaire of the Congress Village Panchayats Committee, the State Govern¬ 
ment says that the number is 21,500. We do not know how to account for 
this difference. 
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The Livelihood Pattern 

In Madhya Bharat, out of every 10,000 persons of the general 
population, 7,222 or 72.2 per cent are direcUy dependent on agri¬ 
culture for their livelihood and the remainder 2,77H or 27.8 per 
cent are sirpported by non-agi’k uitural piirsLiits. Among the 
general population, Livelihood Class I (‘onstilutes 50 per cent, 
Class 11 10.2 per cent, Cdass 111 10.7 per cent, and Class IV 0.0 
per cent. 


Out of the total rural i;opulation of ()5,12,023, about SO per 
cent is agi'icultural and 14 per cent non-agricultural. The total 
agricultural pojniUitior; of the State is 57,4-1, lUO. Of ihis, 50,11,370 
live in rural areas irnd tlie reinaining in towns. The following 
tabled gives for each disiiact of the Stale the ]K‘rcenlage pi’opor- 
tion of nu’al po])u]a!i(aT belonging lo ihe agriculturai classes : 


TABLE 1^5 


Percentage ? Percentage 

of rural \ of rural 


District 

population 1 
dependent on} 
agriculture | 


population 
dependent on 
agriculture 

Bhind 

. . 91.f) 

I’jjaii) 

. . 86.6 

Gird 

. . 34.8 

Indoi’e 

. . 77.6 

Morena 

. . 89.8 

Do'XiiS 

. . 88.0 

Shivpuri .. 

. . 83.3 

Alandsaiu* 

. . 83.7 

Goona 

. . 84.6 

Ibulam . . 

. . 88.0 

Bhilsa 

. . 83.5 

Idr-r 

. . S(i.6 

Ilajgarh .. 

. . 86.0 

Jhabna . . 

. . 90.2 

Shajapur . . 

. . 81.2 

^\imar 

. . 89.3 


According to the 1051 Census Ptcport, among the agricultural 
classes, GO..8 per cent arc cultivating owners (Class I), 14.1 per cent 
£ire tenants (Class IT), 14.8 per cent are agricultural labourers 
(Class Til) and 13 pei’ cent are rent-recei\’ers (Class IV). These 
figures difTer very widely from tho.se suj^plied l)y the General 
Village Survey of the Agricultural Labour Enquiry. The occupa¬ 
tion and status of 2,512 familic^s sur\'eyed in the 24 selected villages 
would be found in Table 126 ^ (p. 541). 

The writer of the Madhya Bharat Census Report has made an 
attempt to coran-are the two results. He, however, makes the initial 
mistake of comparing the proportion of different livelihood cate- 

1 Census of liidln, 1951, Vol. XV, Mfidljya ET^arat and ni- 0 !»al Part I-A. Report 
by R:.ng Lai, Gwalior, 1054, o. 37. 

2 Agricultural Wages in India, Vol. I, On. cit., p. 219. 
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Occupation 

No. of 

cemage 
iiLimiicr of 

of total 
families 

Agricultural owners 

.. L013 

-11.5 


AgricuKL’.ral tcisants 
Agricultural v'oi-kers : 

COf) 

24.2 


(a) Without land 

' 4U 

]0;> ; 

! -- 


(b.) With land 


Total Agricultural Fan 

lib::.; . . . . 2,003 

.‘;2.i 


To ta 1 N o n -i.u U' i c u 11 u i ‘a 1 

FaiUilios . . 4 in 

17.5 


All Families 

. . 2,512 

1U()"0 



golies exprcsscMi iis i>:yjTeiiUigOi-; the agricultural clair^sca in the 
Census Jit^pori with ihe liveiiiruod calegones e.^p]‘esse(.l as percent¬ 
ages of the total rural ponuiation of ihe General Yiliage Survey. 
He, ne\'erthe.less, concedes that, “In general it may be said that the 
figures (of the Census Report— ani/ior) slightly over-i'epreseni the 
number dependent on ag]*iculture and on l/iveiihood Class I (the 
owner-cultivator class) and under-represent the landless labour and 
the rent-receiver livelihood classes.“ ^ 

The General Family Survey of tlie Agricuitural Labour Enquiry 
also surveyed 24 villages coin])ri.sing 2,31)0 families with a total 
population of 12,550. This Survey gives the following occupational 
distribution of families : ^ 

TABLE 127 



1 Agricul¬ 

Agricul¬ 

Agricultural 1 

^abour j 

Total 


tural 

tural 



j 

agricul¬ 


i land- 

Tenancy 

, 

WlUi 

Without 

Total i 

tural 


i owner¬ 


; land 

land 

i 

families 


ship 






All 

(a)Tb7. 

571 

ivi) ’” 

298 

477 


Sample 

(b) 1 .. 5.274 

3.342 

9rr5 

1.29!) 


10,820 

Villages 

(c)i .. 5.4 

5.r.G 

5.(k; 

4..36 

4.62 

5.42 


All 

families 


12..'>59 

.' 3 . 2.3 


(a) Number of families. 

(b) Number of persons. 

(c) Average number of persons per faiuily. 

It is found that 83.5 per cent of the families were agricultural, 
landowners accounting for 39.7 per cent, tenants for 23.8 per cent, 
and agricultural workers for about 20 per cent. 

Caste Composition 

Now a look at the caste composition of the population surveyed. 
39 per cent of the agricultural landowners were Brahmins, Kshat- 
riyas and Vaishyas. At the same time, 4G.4 per cent of the land- 
owners belonged either to the families of scheduled castes, tribal 


1 Census of India, 1951, Vol. XV, Madhya. Bharat and Bhopal, Part I-A, Report; p. 36. 

2 Rural Man-Power and Occupational Structure, Op. cit., from table on p. 227. 
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and aboriginal communities or to other backward classes; the per¬ 
centage of tenant families belonging to these castes was 45.5. Of 
the agricultural workers’ families, 81.6 per cent belonged to 
scheduled castes and tribes and aboriginal communities or other 
backward classes. Only a few families of Kshatriyas and Vaishyas 
had agricultural labour as their family occupation. 

The Intensive Family Survey of the Agricultural Labour 
Enquiry also found that ‘‘as many as 82 per cent of the agricultural 
labourers were drawn fi’om scheduled castes and tribes and 
aboriginal communities and other backward classes”^. These 
labourers are the poorest of the poor, the annual income of a casual 
wage earner being Rs. 407 and of the attached labourer 
Rs. 364 annually, which works out to about Ks. 34 and Rs. 30 per 
month, respectively.2 

Size Distribution Of Landholdings 

The Census of Landholdings and Cultivation conducted by the 
Land Reforms Division of the Planning Commission gives the 
following account of holdings classified according to area owned : 

TABLE 128 


Grade of Holdings 

No. of 
holdings 
(in thousand) 

Area 

(in thousand 
acres) 

upto 1 Acre 

179.6 

80.6 

1.0 to 2.5 

204.1 

352.9 

2.5 to 5.0 

267.6 

980.8 

5.0 to 7.5 

187.0 

1,147.8 

7.5 to 10.0 

135.9 

1,177.5 

10.0 to 12.5 

97.7 

1,091.3 

12.5 to 15.5 

75.3 

1,032.6 

15.0 to 17.5 

55.1 

891.7 

17.5 to 20.0 

42.7 

798.7 

20.0 to 25.0 

53.4 

1,302 9 

25.0 to 30.0 

37.1 

1,010.5 

30.0 to 35.0 

23.8 

770.1 

35.0 to 40.0 

15.9 

593.8 

40.0 to 45.0 

11.0 

466.6 

45.0 to 50.0 

7.9 

375.7 

50 acres and above 

29.44 

2,570.1 

STATE TOTAL ~ 

. . 1,428.7 

14,643.0 


It follows that 383.7 thousand holdings, or about 27 per cent 
of the total are less than 2.5 acres and cover only 433.5 thousand 


1 Agricultural Labour Enquiry : Report on Intensive Survey of Agricultural Labour, 
Vol. VI, Central India, Govt, of India, Ministry of Labour, Delhi. 1955; p. 54. 

2 Ibid, See Statement on pp. 70-71. 
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acres, or a bare 3 per cent of the total area of holdings. On the 
other hand, 29.44 thousand holdings of 50 acres and above, a bare 
2 per cent of the total number, cover 2,570.1 thousand acres, or 
nearly 17 per cent of the total area of holdings. The crying mal¬ 
adjustment of land distribution is obvious. 

Rrst Pandiayat Elections 

First elections to Madhya Bharat Panchayats on the basis of 
adult franchise were held as early as January 26, 1951. In a 
message sent on the occasion. Prime Minister Shri Nehru said ^ : 
“I understand that the first Gram Panchayat elections on the basis 
of adult franchise are taking place in Madhya Bharat soon. They 
will start on January 26. This da 3 ’^ is a special day for India when 
we devote ourselves anew to the service of our motherland. Elec¬ 
tions on this day should, therefore, have a special significance. I 
earnestly hope that the men and women of Madhya Bharat will 
exercise their franchise in a manner worthy of our country.” 

Some Panchayat legislations were in force in certain of the 
merged princely states before their integration in Madhya Bharat. 
A total of 1,099 Panchayats were in existence in these areas at the 
time of the merger. Soon after the inauguration of Madhya Bharat, 
a Panchayat Act was passed in 1949. Rules under the Act, and 
preparations for the elections were completed in 1950. Elections 
were first held in Indore on January 26, 1951. In the light of the 
experience gained, certain amendments were made in the Act 
and Rules. By January 1952, elections to Gram Panchayats in 
all the districts w'^ere completed. Elections to Nyaya, Kendra and 
Mandal Panchayats were also simultaneously begun and completed 
by 21.7. 1952, from which date systematic Panchayat functioning 
in terms of the State Panchayat legislation commenced all over 
Madh.ya Bharat. It was a great experiment in direct democracy 
in the rural areas, unprecedented in the annals of the State. As a 
result of the elections, 4,110 Gram Panchaj’^ats, 223 Kendra and an 
equal number of Nyaya Panchayats and 16 Mandal Panchayats 
came into being and the entire rural population of the State began 
to enjoy the benefits of local self-rule. The elections to Gram 
Panchayats were singularly free from rancour and conflict. Out of 
a total of 30,090 Panches, the vast majority were returned unopposed, 
elections being necessitated for only 8,998 Panches. Out of a total 
number of 12,11,259 voters, 3,29,769 exercised their right in the 
election of 8,998 Panches. A notable feature of the elections was 
the interest taken by village women, many of whom were elected 
as Panches. 


1 Hindusttiaii standard, 27.1.’61. 
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Three Gradations Of Panchayats in Madhaya Bharat 


Wc hiWQ rofei’fed above to Gfani, Kendra, and Mandal Pan- 
chayatr. This gi*ada.(ioii is a special feature of the Panchayat 
legisiatioii of the Slai.e. The Cr:an Panchayat is formed in every 
patu'cni halJca, which gcneraily lias ii population of 1,000 or a little 
inoi'o. Sivrdic:* \ iilagcs arc grouped together to i-each this total for 


tlie pinpij-c of covisUiUiing a Gi-am Pan(‘h?iyaL A Kendra Pan- 
chayal is forincd for Jh.v/enae inspector's C'ircTe which gener¬ 

ally has i\ popLiia(iv>n of ftxan 2T,000—10,000. The Aiandal Pari- 


cliayat is for ihe disii’ici. 


The Gram Fa-'ic 
l.)y slit./W Oi tiap.ds. 
the iosKh':] ranch: 
Keiidva raiichayat'- 


hayats ai’e decked on the l^asis of adult franchise 
The Panc'jies (if Llie Cram Panchayats elect 
p al ];y secret hallo!. All tlie Sarpanchofs of 
constiiuio the Mandai Panchayat and edect from 


aiJKmg ihv>msei\a Sarpanch and an Pp-Sarpanch. 


'i’he genovil principle follon'cd in (■ram Panchaj-at elections is 
to (hect one Pamch fr)r o’/er}' 2on of ihe i)opn!ation. A Panchayat 
has a minimum ne('mlxnr,liip cf o aTid a maximum of 15. In case 
the population of a Panchayat ai*ea has 45 per cent liarijans or 
Adi’vCiS.s, iln ir scat in The Panchayat is reser\'ed. Every Gram 
Pancha>'at cicci- a da;‘i>a:u*h anti an Pp-Sai‘panc.h from among its 
mendicrs. A ihuK-hayal has to have a minimum member¬ 

ship of ll, and (lie maximiuni menibership is ]iot to exceed twice 
the totrii numbrn* of Panchayats within its jurisdiction. The 
menToei's of tlie Kcrndra Pan.c’iayal elect from among themselves a 
Sar])anch amd an Pp-Sarpanch. 

Oblisatory And Discretionary Functions Of Panchayats 

The Stale legislation has also gradofl the obligatory and dis¬ 
cretionary fnnelions of the tl'.rro types of Panchayats. 

The obligatory functions of a Gram Panchayat are ; sanita¬ 
tion, coastruction, repair and maintenance of wells, tanks, lanes, 
roads, and water channels; piovision for drinking water supply; 
destruction of veild animal.'' and mad dogs; and prevention of epi¬ 
demics. The discrc'tiona.ry functions include provision and manage¬ 
ment of dharntshalat;, I’ecrcalion j)laces and clubs, akharas, libraries; 
defence; planting of trec.s; construction and maintenance of public 
latrines; street lighting; control ovcir slaughter houses; compost pits; 
and other activities for popular welfare. 

The obligatory functions of a Kendra Panchayat are : arrange¬ 
ments for adult education; development of agriculture, cottage 
industries and trade; management of cattle pounds and improre- 
ment of cattle breed; maintenance of a register of births, deaths 
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and marriages, and animal census; construction of new buildings 
and repair of old ones; organisation of watcb and ward service for 
its area; agricultural improvement; assistan(;e to Gram Panchayats, 
helping them in their difriculties and in village development. The 
discretionary functions include; distribution and popularisation of 
better seeds; disposal of dead animals; conti’ol over harmful occu¬ 
pations; assistance to Panchayats in getting loan from the Govern¬ 
ment; helping sick and di.scased people and other activities for 
community welfare. 

The obligatory functions of the; Mandal Panchayat are ; 
management of First. Aid Cemtros, liospitals, c-attle pounds, hats and 
inelas, ferries and boats; con.struction and maintenance of dharam- 
shalas, sarais, roads and buildings; development of agriculture and 
animal husbandi'v; organisation of exhibitions; development of 
trade and commerce and indirstry; vaccination against diseases; 
medical aid and prevention of epidemics; collection of vital statistics; 
relief work in times of natural calamities, famines, etc.; supervision, 
inspection, assi.stance and encouragement of Kendra Panchayats; 
undertaking development Avork in co-operation with other Mandal 
Panchayats. The discretionary functions include: building homes 
for orjhans, aged and cripi)!«Kl people; establishment of maternity 
and child welfai'C centres; segregistion of pensons suffering from 
contagious diseases, and other activities for rural Avelfare. 

The term of Gi’ara, Kendra and Mandal Panchayats is for three 
years. 

Nyaya Panchayats 

There is one Nyaya Panchayat for every Kendra Panchayat. 
Generally speaking, the area of a Nyaya Panchayat is similar to 
Revenue Inspector’s (!ircie. At present, every Nyaya Panchayat 
has under its jurisdiction 18 villages. The Government can, how¬ 
ever, e.stablish .Nyaya Panchayats in villages exceeding a popula¬ 
tion of 2,000. The term of a Nyaya Panc^hayat is one yc^ar. The 
Ranches of Gram Panchayats lying within the Jurisdiction of the 
Nyaya Panchayat meet to elect first a Sai'panch of the Nyaya 
Panchayat. The Nyaya Panchayat has no Up-Sarpanch. 
The members of a Nyaya Panchayat vary from 5 to 11, W'ho are 
also elected by the Panches of the Gram Panchayats. Elections 
are held by secret ballot. Places not filled by election are filled 
by nomination. No member of a Nyaya Panchayat can stand as 
a candidate for the Kendra Panchayat. This provision adequately 
separates the executive functions of the Panchayats from the 
judicial. 

The Nyaya Panchayats have jurisdiction over civil suits upto 
a value of Rs. 100, and also criminal powers more or less as in other 
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States, e.g., Rajasthan. In rertnin special cases, the Government 
can authorise a Nyaya Paiich;iyat to try a suit up to the value of 
Rs. 500. An amendment, of the Act empowers the Government to 
confer a well-functioning Gram Panchayat with a good record to 
exercise judicial powers. Nyaya I’anchayats can imimse fines but 
cannot awai’d punishment. No lawyers are allowed to appear. 
There is no appeal against a decision of the Nvaya Pancha 5 '^at, but 
the District Magistrate or the District Judge have powers of revi¬ 
sion. 

We have not come across any report about the working of Nyaya 
Panchayats in Madhya Bharat. Their work, on the whole, has been 
regarded as satisfactory. There have been hardly cases where 
Nyaya Panchayats were influenc(>d by factionalism. Reports sub¬ 
mitted to the Government by District Judges and other judicial offi¬ 
cers show that the Panches of the Nyaya Panchayats suffer fiom an 
ignorance of laws they are recjuired to administer. In one instance, 
in Dhar, an under-trial had to remain in lock-up for about three 
months for an alleged minor offence, as the Nyaya Panchayat kept 
on postponing the date of trial. Such instances, however, are very 
rare. It is apparent that an intensive training of Nyaya Panches is 
necessary. 

In the light of experience gained, the Government has been 
giving though* to cert.ain pro.nosals for effective improvements in 
Nyaya Panchayats. Tt is felt lhat a Revenue Inspector’s Circle is 
rather too big for Nyaya Panchayat. A i)aid secretary of a Nyaya 
Panchayat cannot function effectively in an area of more than 3 to 
4 villages. Thus far, only ten villages with a population of 
2,000 and above have been allowed to have Nyaya Panchayats. A 
proposal for reducing even this population limit is under considera¬ 
tion, since enthusiastic people are to be found in smaller areas. It is 
also proposed to extend the term of Nyaya Panchayats to three years. 

Revenue And Expenditure 

The Gram Panchayats can levy certain compulsory taxes. There 
are some other taxes which they can levy under their discretion. 
The compulsory ones are: (i) a land tax at the rate of half anna 
per rupee: (ii) a house tax on all houses in the village ahadi. In 
case, however, the land tax paid by a person is equal to or less than 
the assessment on the house, he is not required to pay house- 
tax. In case the assessment on a house exceeds the land tax 
paid by an individual, he is required to pay the difference. The 
income from land and house tax is divided equally between the 
Gram, Kendra and Mandal Panchayats. 

The third compulsory tax is in the form of Shramadan by all 
able-bodied persons in the Gram Panchayat area between the ages 
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of 20 and 50 for 5 days in a year. In case a person does not or 
cannot so woi'k, he is required to pay twice the amount assessed as 
value for five days’ Shramadan. 

Besides the above, the Panchayats can levy the following taxes 
under their discretion : 

(T) A tax on vehicles and draught animals; 

(2) Fees on persons selling their wares at places or buildings 
ViUthiii the jurisdiction of the Panchayats; 

(2) A fee for recording the entry of animals sold within the 
Panchayat jurisdiction; 

(4) A fee on use of samis, diumiislialas, rest-houses, 
slaughter houses, camping places, etc.; 

(5) A water tax: 

((i) A fee from persons in the village who maintain private 
latrines in their homes, provided the Panchayat arranges for their 
regular cleansing; 

(7) A lighting tax; 

(8) A fee for maintenance and clearing of village drains; 

(9) A fee from agents, commission agents, penjile carrying on 
the business of weighments, etc.; 

(10) A tax on entertainment upon cinemas, dramas, circus, 
and other displays in the Panchayat area; 

(11) Any other tax with the sanction of the Government. 

All the three grades of Panchayats can levy these taxes. In 
case such tax or taxes are levied by a Gram Panchayat, the entire 
income will accrue to it. In case a Kendra Pancha\'at imposes these 
taxes, the income will be dividetl half and half between it and the 
Gram Panchayats under it. In case a Mandal Panchayat imposes 
these taxes, the income will be divided eciually between the Gram, 
Kendra and Mandal Panchayats. It is further directed that there 
will be no duplication in the imposition of these taxes. In other 
words, if a Mandal Panchayat imposes a tax, the same cannot be 
levied by Kendra and Gram Panchayats. Similarh^ a tax levied by a 
Kendra Panchayat cannot be imposed by a Gram Panchayat under 
its jurisdiction. Also, if a certain tax is imposed by a Kendra Pan¬ 
chayat after the same has been levied by a Gram Panchaj'^at, the 
Gram Panchayat taxation will automatically lapse. So also when 
the Mandal Panchayat decides to levy a tax already imposed by a 
Kendra Panchayat, the Kendra taxation w'ill lapse. 

The income is spent by different categories of Panchayats in 
accordance with the funds provided in their respective budgets for 
different obligatory and di.scretionary functions already indicated. 
The Gram Panchayats can .sanction an amount up to Rs. 200 for 
any construction work, the Kendra Panchayats up to Rs. 500, and 
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the Mandal Panchayats up to Rs. 1,000. P'or expenses beyond this 
amount, the sanciion ol highci' authorities has to be obtained. 

Besides the above sources of income, the Panchayats receive 
grants from tlie Goveinment. Thus, a sum of lls. 4,00,000 was 
advanced to the Panchayats in the yeai‘ of tlieii- inauguration, that 
is, 1!)51. It uouid apiiear that tiie State gives an amount to the 
Panchayat equal to the amount coilecied by lliem as land tax by 
way of aid. In 1052, Us. 0,12,000 wa.s thus advanced. Besides this, 
the Gox'ornment sLi])plies medicine chests to Panchayats. Pan- 
chay^at meni.bers are given elementaiy training for proper distribu¬ 
tion of medicines. Grant-in-aid is also given for installing radio 
sets. Thus, Bs. 8,000 v\as advanced in 1051 and Rs. 22,000 in 1952 
for the i)urpose. Grant.s-in-aiii are also given for construction of 
Panchayat Bhavans, librai'ies, faii-weather I’oads, etc. 

Panchayat Staff: Control And Supervision 

The Gram Panchayats keep a part-time or full-time seci-etary, 
according to the finances available. Every Kendra Panchayat has 
a full-time secretary. The Mandal I^anchav'ats have a se(,‘retary, 
who is its Administrati\'e Officer. The rules under the Act define 
the code of discipline under which the.se employees in various grades 
of Panchayats ha\'e t>:.) work. The Mandal I’anchayuts c^an keep an 
overseer, an additional secretary' and one or two clerks, besides the 
Administrative Officer, ’’j-hc Kendra Panchayats can also emi^loy' 
an additional hand to help the full-time secretary in his work. The 
Panchayats can directly make arjpointments canying a salary up 
to Rs. 40. For appointments of a higher salary, the sanction of the 
authorities of the Panchayat Department has to be obtained. 

The State Government e>:eic.ise.s supoi vision over the Pancha¬ 
yats through its Department of Panchayats and Co-operatives. 
There is a District Develoiuiient Officer in each district, responsible 
for supervision of Panchayats. IJe is assisted by Tehsil Dev'elop- 
ment Inspectors. The Government has the power to supersede 
defaulting Panchayats. 

Madhya Bharat Pradesh Congress On Panchayats 

The functioning of Panchayats in Madhya Bharat has been a 
singular success. Right from their inauguration, the Panchayats 
brought forth the best among the village people and amazing 
results were attained. Thus, for example, in village Chimak in 
Mandal Gird of Gwalioi' Division, one Jagna Modi gave a Panchayat 
Bhavan wortli Rs. 8,(K)0 as gift to the Panchayat. In another 
village, Devra, the Sarpanch, Meharban Singh, gave a cash donation 
of Rs. 1,000. Road construction, tank and well construction and 
repair, planting of trees, opening of libraries, and similar other 
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activities were taken up in right earnest. In January 1954, a 
meeting of the Madhya Bharat Pradesh Congress Committee re¬ 
viewed the working of the Panchayat institution in the State in 
the course of the last two years and adopted a comprehensive re¬ 
solution as follows : 

“Panchayats in Madhya Bharat have undertaken the work of 
village reconstruction during the last two years. In spite of the 
difficulties arising out of lack of expeiience, defects of rules, and 
other reasons, the success achieved by the Panchayats is enough 
to convince that they can regenerate our country. Panchayats 
have many-sided functions. Keeping in view these many-sided 
responsibilities and the consequent requirements, the rights which 
they enjoy under the Act, and the resources available to them, are 
far from adequate. The financial aid and other facilities given to 
the Panchayats by the Government are less compared to some 
other States. In spite of all this, the Conference is of the opinion 
that the performance of the Panchayats is highly commendable. 
There is no limit to our progressive march forward, and it is essen¬ 
tial that we take certain definite practical steps for our future 
programme, which of necessity will have to be in line with the 
Five-Year Plan. First of all, it is necessary to amend and expand 
our Panchayat Act. Amendment of the Act by itself will not lead 
to the achievement of our objectives, but this will certainly initiate 
those psychological changes which today are essential in the atti¬ 
tudes of the administration and the people. Today the people look 
to the Government for everything. And the Government’s attitude, 
as expressed by the day-to-day behaviour of the officials, is not 
merely outdated but is highly sceptical about the capacities of the 
Panchayats. The great Five-Year Plan for India’s development 
specifically directs that under the District Development Councils, 
the local institutions should have the fullest part in all development 
programmes. The Constitution also gives a definite place to the 
village bodies. The Governmenf. must, therefore, seek the fullest" 
popular co-operation and should help the local bodies in the fulfil¬ 
ment of their programmes as much as it cares for the fulfilment 
of its own programmes. The local bodies, on their part, must 
extend the fullest co-operation lo all Government programmes. 
Only then will the Panchayats be able to work much more than 
what they are doing today, and the Conference believes that only 
then we will build the India of our golden dreams, strong, powerful 
and democratic. 

“The Conference, therefore, recommends that the Government, 
should introduce necessary amendments in the Panchayat Act in 
the light of the spirit indicated above, and open the way for the 
Panchayats to play their glorious role, and fulfil all the expectations 
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which have been already aroused by the work done by them 
thus far. 

“The Conference feels that the spirit of service rather than the 
consciousness of rights can alone be the basis for all Panchayat 
work. Freedom from factions and a feeling of authority alone give 
permanent results to Panchayat activities. The Conference appeals 
to all people, and to Congressmen particularly, to establish close 
contacts with the Panchayats, establish harmony between Govern¬ 
ment and Panchayat activities, so that we soon achieve happiness, 
peace and prosperity in our villages.” 

Proposals For Amendment (K Panchayat Act 

This call of the I’radesh Congi’ess Committee for a spirit ol 
rededication to the Panchayat cause, and for amendments to the 
Panchayat Act, found eciioes all over the State. The Government 
soon gave thought to the question of amendment of the Act. The 
suggestion of the Madhya Bharat Congress to introduce the system 
of secret ballot replacing the existing practice of elections by show 
of hands found favour with the Government. The Panches and 
Sarpanches also met in conferences and placed their demands on 
the Government. According to a correspondent ^ the Sarpanches 
were reported to have suggested that the proportion of six pies per 
rupee Panchayat levy on land revenue fell much too short of the 
growing requirements. It should, therefore, be not only increased but 
some fraction of the State’s share of excise income and forest 
receipts should be contributed to Panchayat funds. Grazing lands 
should be placed under the control of Village Panchayats. Legal 
difficulties experienced in the full utilization of the agency of chow- 
kidari in Panchayat work were sought to be removed by clearly de¬ 
fining their position. Though Kendra Panchayats were authorised to 
manage cattle pounds, there were other laws, it was pointed out, 
which stood in way of their effectively controlling them. 

It was also at times experienced that once the amount of 
Panchayat levy realised was deposited in the State treasury, there 
were difficulties in withdrawing the same in time. Similarly, there 
were stated to be oases in which the prescribed share of Government 
contribution was available only in the form of small advances. 
Vetoing of their budget proposals by the relevant authority also 
created delays and difficulties in pushing ahead their schemes. It 
was suggested that a system of mutual consultation, before making 
radical change iii the budget estimates, should be evolved to avoid 
misunderstanding. Another experience which was stated was that 
the village committees appointed for the supervision of local work^ 


1 Hindustan Times, 3.7.'54. 
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acted as rival bodies. The Government was advised to withdraw 
them from the field gradually. For clo.ser co-ordination with deve¬ 
lopment activity, it was suggested that the development authorities 
and Panchayats should work together instead of operating separate¬ 
ly. One Avay suggested for ac.hieving this was to appoint village- 
level woi'kers as Panchayat secretaries and Block Officers in like 
position at circle level. 

A correspondent of the same paper reported in February 1955 * 
of far-reaching clianges that were sought to be introduced in the 
Panchayat Act in regard to Nyaya Panchayats. The main direc¬ 
tions in Avhich additional amendments to the Act were proposed, 
according to the correspondent, related to the extent of “criminal” 
jurisdiction of the Nyaya Panchayats, penalties for failing to appear 
before (hem, issue of warrants, execution of decrees and recovery 
of fine. The following were some of the important amendments 
according to the report: 

If a Nyaya Panchayat is satisfied that a person is evading the 
service of summons, it may issue a bailable warrant against him 
for a sum not exceeding Rs. 25. 

It may also entertain or try specified suits oi’ cases under any 
law. It could try cases of theft and mi.sappropriation as well as 
cattle trespass or any other specified offences. It may also transfer 
cases regarding the execution of an order of decree to the civil 
judge’s court if there is no Nyaya Panchayat within its jurisdiction. 

Everj"^ case within the juri.sdiction of a Nyaya Panchayat shall 
be instituted before it within the jurisdiction of which the offence 
is committed, and also within the jurisdiction of which defendant 
ordinarily resides or carries on business at the time of the institu¬ 
tion of the suit, irrespective of the place where the cause of action 
arose. 

Need To Improve Panchayat Finances 

In July 1955, a deputation of Sarpanches of Mandal Pancha¬ 
yats waited upon the Chief Minister, Shri Takhtamal Jain, and 
submitted a memorandum. The memorandum .said that the finan¬ 
cial provisions made by the State Government in the form of 
grants-in-aid and technical aid for various works undertaken by 
the Panchayats were inadequate. The Sai*panches said that the 
land revenue due to Panchayats, which had been collected by the 
State Government, had not been given to several Panchayats for 
the past three years. The Government had also not fully paid its 
contribution of the land revenue to the Panchayats. It was esti- 


1 madwtui Tlmei, 1SJ!.’66. 
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TABULAR REPRESENTATION X 


No. of villages 
and Pancha- 

Legislation | 

1 Amendment 

1 Village 

Panchayats 

yats, etc. 

passed | 


How Constituted 

Powers 


Total No. Madhya 

of villages: Bharat 

21.900. Panchayat 
Village Act. 1949. 

covered : 

l^actically 

every 

village is 
within its 
range. 


First Am¬ 
endment, 
1950. 

Second Am¬ 
endment. 
1961. 

Third Am¬ 
endment, 
1953. 


Three kind-s ol 
Pnnchayats: 

1. One for every 

1. C00 or more po¬ 
pulation villages. 

2. Central Pancha¬ 
yat for the Reve¬ 
nue Inspector’s 
Circle. 

3. Divisional Pan¬ 
chayat for District. 
Elected on adult 
franchise. 


Levying of taxes, 
maintenance of roads 
hospitals, etc. A fee 
can be levied on all 
issues put before the 
Panchayat. The rate 
to be decided by 
Govt. Fines for break¬ 
ing rules framed by 
the Panchayats—upto 
Ks. 10 can be im¬ 
posed. 

Obligatory func¬ 
tions!: 

Lighting of streets, 
etc. Functions are 
divided for the res¬ 
pective zonal Pancha- 
yats. Mukhiya elect¬ 
ed by Ranches 
Conunon Dept, for 
PaiK.‘hayat and co¬ 
operation. 

Repairs and mainten¬ 
ance of roads, sanita¬ 
tion. public health arc 
compulsory functions. 


1 
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PANCHAYAT INSTITUnON IN MADHYA BHARAT 


Sources of Revenue 
of Panchayats 


Nyaya Panchayats 


How 

Constituted 


Powers 


Report on 
the working 
of Pancha¬ 
yats 


i) Taxes: Two cate¬ 

There is one 

gories: 

Nyaya Pan¬ 

a) Essential 

chayat for 

b) Obligatory. 

every cen¬ 

ii) Govt. Grants. 

tral Pancha 

Land tax, house 

yat. No. 

tax. labour tax. 

of members 

etc. 

varies be¬ 

Taxes on vehicles. 

tween 5 and 

trades and profes¬ 

11. Tenure 

sions, water-rate, etc. 

one 3 ^ea'. 

and other taxes. 

This is a 

which the Govt. 

separate bo¬ 

sanctions for levy. 

dy. Tenure 

Govt, assistance is 

is only one I 

equal to the amount 

year, | 

collected through land 



To trj^ civil 
cases which 
come under its 
jurisdiotion. e.g., 
accounts of in¬ 
dividuals, fin¬ 
ancial affairs, 
etc. Some sec¬ 
tions of the 
I.P.C. can also 
be tried by the 
N.P. 


The work is 
■satisfactory. 
There Is a 
proposal to 
amend the 
Act so that 
the Village 
P a n c h a- 
yat could 
establish a 
Sub-C o m- 
in 1 t t e e 
which 
should work 
as the Vil¬ 
lage Deve- 
1 o p m e n t 
Committee. 


REMARKS 


Panchayat organi¬ 
sation is on zonal 
basis. Nyaya Pan¬ 
chayats have defi¬ 
nite powers in 
trying cases. The 
question of choos¬ 
ing members of 
’'.he Nyaya Pan¬ 
chayat from those 
of the Central 
Panchayat is be¬ 
ing considered. 


tax. 
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mated that thus about Rs. 16 lakhs due to Panchayats were “blocked 
under wrong heads by the Government.The Government wa.s 
asked to give liberal subsidies for the maintenance of school build¬ 
ings, dispensaries, roads and wells constructed by the I’anchayats, 
or, in the alternative, the P.W.D. should undertake the responsi¬ 
bility. The Sarpanches also pointed out that in the Adivasi areas, 
the revenue of the Panchayats was very pool’, and the Government 
should give a share of the forest income to such Panchayats for 
development work. 

As \vc wi'ite tlu'.se lines, we lind a newspaper report^ that the 
Madhya liharal. A.ssenddy pa.s,sed an amending P.ill to the Pancha- 
yat Act on April 11, 'Fhe amending Pall directs compul.sor 3 ’ 

repre.sentation of '.'•omen in the Panchayats. It al.so replaces the 
f)pen sy.stem of \-o:ing In/ .st'crel liallot in conforniity with popular 
rlemand. By anothc!' amendment, the compuLsory levy of Shram- 
dan \va.s raised from ib e day.s to seven day.s in a year. We are not 
aware of othei' ainenUments that may have been made, specially 
in regal'd to the financial position of the Pancha 3 ’ats and the Nyaya 
Panchayats. It is obi iou.s that though I’anchayats in the State 
have made a very pronii.sing beginning, admini.strative inelasticity 
and inefTiciencx- have hampered their progre\ss. Energetic steps 
need to be taken to v. inovo tbc.se difficulties. The Panches. the 
Satptmehes, and the (.'(jngre.'.'<men in Madhya Bharat are alert and 
active on the quc.stion. and it is ihe surest guarantee for certain 
future advance. 


’■ statesman, 27.7 

2 Hindustan Times Kvening Sews, 12.4.’36. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


HYDERABAD 


l^ORMING a polygonal tract in the Indian Peninsula, Hyderabad 
State occupies almost the whole of the central part of the 
Deccan Plateau. The wide expanse of the State, with an area of 
82,213 square miles, presents a variety of surface and features. Its 
population according to the 1951 Census was 1,80,52,964, the density 
of population being 227 per square mile. In order of population 
the State is seventh in the Indian Union. The State may be 
divided into two fairly distinct regions, the western generally called 
Marathwada, and the eastern called Telengana, although it has 
.some ifflnrxresc-speaking population as well. 

Distribution Of Population In Villages 

Out of the total population of 1,86,55,108 of the State, as many 
as 1,51,78,949 live in villages, that is, out of every 1,000 persons in 
the State, 814 reside in rural areas. The number of persons living 
in villages among every 1,000 of the total population varies from 
230 in Hyderabad di.strict to 922 in Nalgonda district. The rural 
population is spread over 19,909 populated villages, which gives an 
average population of 762 per village. This average population, 
however, 'V'ai'ies considerably fi-om district to district. The 
average population per village (including hamlets thereof) in the 
di.stricts of Hyderabad would be found in the following table 

TABLE 129 


Di.strict 

Population 

District 

Population 


per village 


per village 

Warangal 

1,276 

Hyderabad 

734 

Karininagar 

1,242 

Bhir 

719 

Nalgonda 

1,144 

Bidar 

716 

Mahbubnagar 

869 

Raichur 

593 

Nizamabad 

849 

Nanded 

580 

Medak 

845 

Parbhani 

571 

0.^nianaV)ad 

824 

Aurangabad 

546 

Gulbarga 

769 

Adilabad 

440 

Of the 19,909 

inhabited villages of the State, 

9,130 are very 

small (population 

less than 500), 

9,502 are small villages (popula- 

tion .500—2,000), 

and only 1,252 

are large villages (population 

2,000—5,000). Only 19 villages of the State have 

a population of 


X CeniuK o» India, 19S1, Vol. IX, Hyderabad, 1-A-Report, by C. K. Murthy . 
p. 183. 
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more than 5,000. Of the total rural population of 1,51,78,940, 
24,51,050 or 101 out of eveiy 1,000 live in very small villages; 
91,46,278 or OOO out of every 1,000 live in small villages; 34,77,024, or 
229 among every 1,000 live in large villages; and only 1,04,597 or 7 
out of every 1,000 live in very large villages. Thus, almost 50 pei 
cent of the State’s total population is accounted for by small villages. 
The district-wise distribution of rural population among villages 
of different sizes, howe’ver, shows considerable diveigence, though 
there is general uniformity' in respect of the fact that more than 
half the rural population resides in small villagers. The actual 
number of persons living in very small villages (population less than 
500), among every 1,000 of the rural population, is as high as 323 
in Adilabad (where, incidentally, the average population per village 
is lowest), and as low as 45 in Warangal (where the average popu¬ 
lation per village is the highest). The number of persons living 
in small villages (population 500—^2,000), among eveiy 1,000 of the 
total rural population, is highest in Karininagar (392) and lowest in 
Adilabad (68). The number of very small, small and lai ge villages, 
among every 1,000 of the inhabited villages, as lecorded at each of 
the previou-s Censuses since 1901 is giv’en in the following table 

TABLE 130 


Distribution of every 1,000 populated villages according to 

their sizes 


Year 

1 Very Small ] 

Small 

1 Large 

Year 

1 Very Small 1 

Small jLarge 


664 


26 

1931 

581 

m 

39 

1911 

580 

384 

36 

1941 

550 

m 

46 

1921 

629 

341 

30 

1951 

459 

477 

63 


The population per 

village as avgII as the number 

l)er 

1,000 of 


the rural population living in villages of different sizes as recorded 
at each of the previous Censuses since 1901 would be found in the 
following table 

TABLE 131 

Population I Number per 1,000 of the Rural Population, living in 


Year 

per 

Villages 

! 

Very .small 
villagcsi 

Small 

villages 

Large 

villages 

Very large 
villager 


500 

307 

550 

142 


1911 

599 

244 

587 

164 

5 


532 

261 

589 

146 


1931 

591 

222 

598 

180 


1941 

633 

208 

586 

206 


1951 

762 

161 

603 

229 

7 


1 Ibid, p. 200. 

2 Ibid, p. 203, 
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Livelihood Pattern Of The General Population 

Out of the total State population of 1,80,55,108, as many as 
],27,14,824 or o\er G8 per cent were principally dependent on 
agricultural occupations, anti only 50,40,284 or less than 32 per¬ 
cent were dependent on non-agricultural occupations. Within 
the State itself, the proportion of persons principallj' sustained by 
agi’iculture is higher in the western, that is, the Marathi and 
Kannada districts of the State, than in the ea.stern, that is, the 
Telugu districts. The pioportion of population belonging to the 
different livelihood classes for every 1,000 of the population of 
the State is as under ; 412 persons are principally sustained by 
oAvner cultivation; only 74 are dependent on tenant cultivation; 172 
are pi-incipally dependent on agricultural labour; and only 24 are 
non-cultivating owners of land and agricultui’al rent-receivers. The 
remaining 318 out of every 1,000 population belong to non-agricul- 
tural livelihood classes. 

The Rural Population 

While in the State as a whole 082 among eveiy 1,000 or the 
})opuIation belong to agricultural classes, the corresponding pro- 
irortion in its rural areas is as much as 798. Thus, nearly four- 
lifths of the total rural population of Hyderabad State is primarily 
agricultural (ovci- 05 per cent of the agricultural classes in the 
iStale jives in rural areas). The proportion of agricultural classes 
is distinctly higher in the rural areas of the western districts than 
in the eastern districts. For every 1,000 of the rural population, it 
is as high as 805 in Raichur, and in the neighbourhood of 885 in 
Dsmanabad and Gulbarga. It ranges between 850 and 875 in 
Bidar, Parbhani. Bhir, Aurangabad and Nanded, where it is lowest 
184!)). In the eastern districts, the corresponding proportion is 
highest in Madek (809) ; ranges between 730 and 785 in Adilabad, 
Warangai, Nizamabad, Mahbubnagar and Nalgonda districts; and 
declines sharply to 620 in Hyderabad and 615 in Karimnagar. 

Out of every 1,000 persons living in rural areas, 487 or slightly 
less than half, belong to Livelihood Class I, that is, owner culti¬ 
vators; 85 belong to Livelihood Class II, that is, tenant cultivators; 
200 or one-fifth of the total belong to Livelihood Class III, that is, 
agricultural labourers; and Livelihood Class IV, that is, rent re¬ 
ceivers, account for just 26 out of every 1,000 of the State s rural 
population. 

The Agricultural Labourers 

The General Village Survey of the Agricultural Labour En¬ 
quiry surveyed 34 villages comprising 5,421 families. The occu- 
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pational distribution of families jfiven by the Surxey would be 
found in the following table * : 


TABLE 133 


Occupation 




Number of 

Percentage to total 




families 

number of families 

Agricultural owners 




2,265 


41.9 

Agricultural tenants 
Agricultural workers : 




239 


4.4 


(i) Without land 


>■« 

673) 

20.8) 

33.1 


(ii) With land 



12.3) 

TOTAL AGRICULTURAL FAMIl.ILS . 


4.304 


79.4 

TOTAL 

NON-AGRICULTURAL 






FAMILIES 





1,117 


20.6 

ALL FAMILIES 





5,421 


100.0 

It would be seen that whereas the 1951 Census returns show 

the number of agricultural labourers as 

20 per cent of the rural 

population, this Survey puts the liguie of their families at 33.1 per 

cent. The General Family Survey 

of the 

Agricultural Labour En- 

quiry surveyed 5,141 families living 

in 33 

villages. 

The population 

of these villages was 25,191. 

The follov.'ing tabled 

gives the occu- 

pational distribution of families : 








- 

TABLE 133 








gnjj 


1 

i • 



Agricul¬ 

tural 

landown- 

ershlp 

Agricul¬ 

tural 

tenancy 



1 

Total 

agricul¬ 

tural 

families 

Total Non 
agricul¬ 
tural 
famiUes 

1 

bi 

a a 
< H 

All (a) 1.795 

216 

994 

1,168 

2,162 

4.173 

962 


Sample (b) 9.425 

1,106 

5,171 

4,929 

10,100 

20.631 

4,549 


Villages (c) (5.25) 

(5.12) 

(5.20) 

(4.22.) 

(4.67) 

(4.94) 

(4.73) 

RyK 


(a) Total number of families 

(b) Total number of persons in the families 

(c) Average size of family 


Of the total number of families, 4,173 or 81.2 per cent were 
agricultural, only 962 or 18.7 per cent being non-agricultural. The 
agricultural owners’ families formed 34.9 per cent of the total, the 
tenant families numbered 216 or 4.2 per cent, and agricultural work¬ 
ers’ families 2,612 oi’ 42.1 per cent. Of the 2,162 agricultural workers’ 
families, 752 or 34.8 per cent owned land. Only 199, or 9.2 per 
cent were lease holders. 

1 Agricultural Wages in India, Vol. 1, Op. cit.. p. 195. 

2 Rural Man-Power and Occupational Structure, Op. cit., p. 197. 
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Caste Compositioii 

No clear picture is available oC the Caste composition of tlie 
surveyed families as the castes of G30 were unspecified, and 1,302 
belonged to certain miscellaneous castes. Of the remaining 3,209, 
53 were Brahmins, 35 of whom w'ere landowners. There were 
only 15 Kshatriya families, of which 7 had agricultural labour as 
their family occupation. Of the 120 Vaishya families, only 33 were 
agricultural. Among the 1,741 families of backward classes, 737 
or 42.3 per cent were landh.oklers. (>24 oj- 35.8 per cent agricultural 
workers, and 3G0 or 21.2 per cent non-agriciilturi.sts. 

Size Distribution Of Holdings 

We will now examine the .size dislribution of holdings. The 
Table i;>4 i (pp. 500-501) gives detail.s of the number and area of 
holdings in different size gioups for differenl categories of land- 
holding families. 

It follows that agiicultural owners held l,50f), or 55.5 
per cent of the total number of holdings, covering 74.9 per cent 
of the total area. Thus, land in the surveyed villages was mainly 
held by owner operators. Of the total number of holdings, 11.4 
per cent were l)elow 1 acre. 22.8 per cent of the holdings were 
below 2.5 acres. Holdings below 5 acres constituted 30 per cent, 
of the total number of holdings. The Intensive Family Survey also 
arriv'ed at similar conclusions. 

A rc’cent Hyderabad Government pul)lication speaks of the 
wide disparities in land disiributioti in the State. “At the top there 
are only 1 per cent of the landholders who own 11.4 per cent of 
the total owned area. At th.e other end are 59 per cent of the land¬ 
holders who own less than a basic holding and who together own 
less than 18 per cent of the total owned area. While the average 
size of owneivship holdings is 17.2 acres, the average size of the 
substantial holdings is about 415 acres.” ^ 

The Pandiayat Legislations: The Ain Of 1940 

The Hyderabad Village Panchayats A’in of 1940 was the first 
enactment in the State for village self-government. 442 Panchayats 
were established under this A’in. These Panchayats under the 
then undemocratic set-up did no satisfactory work whatsoever, and 
for all practical purposes existed merely on paper. They were 
nominated bodies and had no representative character. The re¬ 
sources provided to these b(xlies were extremely meagre. 

1 Rural Maii-Powcr and Ormpalional Slnicture, On. oit., p. 205. 

2 Redistribution of Land in Hyderabad. liand Reform Sories-12. Issued bv tbe 

Board of Revenue (Land Reforms). Hyderabad-.Dn.. 3n5(i; p. 1. 
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TABL£ 
HOLDER’S FAMILY 

Size of Holdings Agricultural ownership Agricultural tenancj^ 

Area Area 



No. 

(Acres) 

No. 

(AcresJ 

Under 1 acre 

47 

24.74 

6 

4.23 

1 acre and under 2.5 acres 

91 

148.43 

11 

17.01 

2.5 acres and under 5 acres 

158 

590.60 

25 

94.16 

5 acres and under 7.5 acres 

199 

1,271.24 

24 

141.93 

7.5 acres and under 10 acres 

144 

1 239.01 

19 

158.71 

10 acres and under 25 acres 

564 

8.970.46 

69 

1,110.66 

25 acres and under 50 acre.s 

256 

8,684.59 

27 

921.60 

50 acres and under 100 acres 

92 

6,149.61 

9 

654.98 

100 acres and above 

18 

2,742.97 

1 

119.18 

Total 

.. 1,569 

29,821.65 

191 

3,222.46 

Average size of holding 


19.01 


16.88 


Note ; Figures within brackets are percentages. 


Tke Pandiayat Act Of 1951: Its Drawbacks 

When the popular Ministry came into power, it repealed the .4 'in 
of 1040 and enacted the Hyderabad Village Panchayats Act, 1051. 
Under this Act, elections to Village Panchayats were held for the 
fir.st time on the basis of adult franchi.se. The Government, how¬ 
ever, retained the right to nominate .some members including those 
of the scheduled castes. A village having a population of over 1,000 
but below 5.000 was considered normally as suitable for the estab¬ 
lishment of a Village Panchayat. There was, however, a provi¬ 
sion to group together certain villages for the purpose. There was a 
provision in the Act for the delegation of Gram Panchayat powers to 
Kural Reconstruction or Co-oyierative Societies, though in actual 
practice a very few Rural Reconstruction Societies were so em¬ 
powered. The functions of Village Panchayats were limited and 
were divided into obligatory and discretionary. The resources 
were insufficient to meet even the limited powers conferred on the 
Village Panchayats. The Act provided for a Government grant of 
15 per cent of the land revenue of the village and also l]3rd of the 
local (;ess as a contribution from the District Board. The Act also 
authorised the Panchayats to levy certain taxes and collect fees. 
In actual practice, however, the Government failed to carry out 
the legal obligation of paying 15 per cent of the land revenue. In 
many cases this contribution did not exceed 7 per cent. The A^t 
had provided for the constitution of Nyaya Panchayats, but in 
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OCCUPATION 



Total 

No. of 
holdings 

TOTAL 

Area 

(Acres) 

Agricultural 1.about 
Area 

No. (Acres) 

N on-Ai' ric u It ural 

Area 

No. (Acres) 

205 

84.27 

65 

31.02 

323 (11.4) 

144.26 

(.4) 

163 

272.66 

51 

82.25 

321 (11.4) 

520.35 

(1.3) 

162 

586.76 

29 

109.19 

374 (13.2) 

1,380.71 

(3.5) 

71 

426.86 

28 

165.81 

322 (11.4) 

2,005.84 

(5.0) 

66 

564.03 

14 

115.52 

243 (5.6) 

2,007.27 

(5.2) 

129 

1,994.31 

29 

406.40 

791 (28.0) 

12,541.83 

tSl.5) 

35 

1,178.36 

9 

326.79 

327 (11.6) 

11,111.35 

(27.9) 

6 

379.53 



107 (3.8) 

7,134.12 

tia.O) 





19 (.6) 

2.So2.15 

(7.2) 

842 

5,486.78 

225 

1,296.98 

2,327 (100.0) 

39,827.87 

(100.0) 


6.52 


5.76 


14.09 



actual practice none was constituted. In tlie \'ei’y first year, 1,224 
Village Panchayats wei e con.stitutfcd under the Act, but the process 
was stopped iii the following year because of lack of finances. 
Certain Pancriayat.s showed remarliable results, but for the greater 
jiart Panchaj'at funedioning remained unsatisfactory. Alter a lapse 
of two years, the State Government undertook file consLitiaion of 
Panchayats in 1955. In tliat yeai' another 1,500 Panchayats wei'e 
constituted, bringing the total number of Pancha;. ats lo 2,''<24. 

After the Local Seif-Gov ernment Mini.sters C.'onfe)'e;ue at Sinila 
in 1954, the Stale Government reconsidered the entire ijucstion. It 
was obvious that the existing enactment was defective and in¬ 
sufficient to fulfil the i>uj-puse. Shri Copal Itao Ekbote, the State 
Minister for Local Self-Government, has summarised the main 
features of this .sv.stem a.s follows' : 

(i) 11 was not ptropevly elective or rejiresentative. 

(ii) It was administrational, and not self-governing. 

(iii) It was concerned with too nariow a range of the activi¬ 
ties of the community. 

(iv) The boundaries W’cre not drawn in accordance with 
social requirements but ariiitrarily, on puiely geogra¬ 
phical ground.s. 

Hic New Gram Panchayats Act j Constitution Of Panchayats 

The State Government, therefore, enacted a new law, the 

1 A.I.C.C. Economic Revi<‘w, Vol. Vllf, Nt>. 3, Wliole No. 148, dated June 1, 1950, 

See article entitled “Towards Haial Democracy in Hyderabad.” 
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Hyderabad Gram Panchayats Act. The Act considerably widens 
the powers and functions of the Gram Panchayats and adds to their 
resources. It is a comprehensive Act. Its main features are des¬ 
cribed below. 

Panchayats are constituted in villages with a population of not 
less than 1,000 and not more than 5,000. The Government can 
group a number of villages for the purpose. In special cases, how¬ 
ever, Panchayats can be constituted in villages with less than 1,000 
population or with more than 5,000 population. All adult persons 
of a village, whose names are included in the list of voters, con¬ 
stitute the Gram Sabha. At least two meetings of the Gram Sabha 
must be held every year to consider the animal statement of 
accounts, a report on work done by the Panchayat in the jircceding 
financial year, and a programme of work for the next year. 

The Gram Sabha elects the Gram Panchayat. A Village is 
divided into constituencies for the purpose. The representation of 
each constituency on the Gx'ani Panchayat is on the basis of one 
Panch for every 150 of the population, provided that the total 
number of Punches in the Gram Panchayat shall in no case be more 
than 12 or less than 6. Seats are reserved in the Gram Panchayat for 
scheduled castes and scheduled tribes on the basis of their popula¬ 
tion. The Punches, so elected, then elect a Sarpanch and an Up- 
Sarpanch from amongst themselves in their first meeting. The 
term of office of the Pain:hes is for three years, commencing from 
the date of the first meeting of the Gram Panchayat. The Govern¬ 
ment, however, has the power to extend the term of office by one 
year. The Gram Panchayat has the pow'er to remove a Sarpanch 
by a 2i3rd majority and an Up-Sarpanch by a bare majority. 

The Sarpanch presides over Gram Panchayat, as also Gram 
Sabha meetings and is responsible for the conduct of day-to-day 
administrative work of the Panchayat, subject to the supervision 
of the Gram Panchayat. The Gram Panchayat must meet at least 
once a month. The quorum is not less than one-half of the Gram 
Panchayat membership. 

A Novel Feature 

A novel feature of the Hyderabad Act is that two or more 
Gram I’anchayats can enter into an agreement to provide common 
amenities to their villagers. Such contractual work is likely to 
prove beneficial for some major functions like water supply, 
electricity, library service, construction and maintenance of roads, 
etc., and is likely to effect economy and improve efficiency. Assess¬ 
ment and collection of taxes can also be the subject of agreement 
between different Panchayats. 
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There is a provision for the appointment of a karbhari who 
will be in charge of preparing and maintaining assessment list, 
essential statistics, accounts and records, and will be entitled to 
recover dues of the Gram Panchayat. He will be the main execu¬ 
tive officer responsible for implementing all decisions of the Gram 
[Panchayat. He is appointed by the Collector, but the Gram 
Panchayat has the power to remove him for misconduct or negli¬ 
gence of duties by two-third majority. 

The duties, functions and powers assigned to the Gram 
Panchayat fall broadly into the following three classes : 

I) Compulsory duties, 

II) Discretionary functions, 

III) Transferred functions. 

These functions together cover very wide field of activities. 
The Gram Panchayats can perform these functions subject to 
their resources and local requirements. In addition to the functions 
.specified under the Act, the State Government has the power to 
delegate such functions as it may deem fit. 

The statutory functions of the Panchayats can be considered 
under the following heads : 

i) Administrative, 

ii) Civic, 

iii) Social, 

iv) Economic and Development, 

v) Statistics, 

vi) Judicial, and 

vii) Police. 

The Act provides for the vesting of the management of public 
property and other community buildings in the Panchayat. Gram 
Panchayats have been assigned the task of collection of land 
revenue, taxes and fees on behalf of the Government. This will 
enable the Government to gradually eliminate the sy.stem of 
Vaiandari. Land revenue collection is at present done by patels 
and patumris. The Panchayats will also maintain the land records 
which at present are being maintained by village officials. 

Civic functions include village sanitation, public health, water 
supply, transport and communications and building bye-laws. The 
Panchayats have the powers to lay down rules and standards for 
sanitation and can impose penalties for their non-observance. There 
is provision for street drains and general drainage arrangements. 
Panchayat can set up public lavatories and bathing places. Other 
civic functions of Panchayats are : filling up of disused wells, 
insanitary depressions, pools or pits; maintenance of public wells 
and tanks; preventing pollution of drinking water; maternity and 
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child welhiie; control of epidemics and contagious diseases; other 
medical facilities; control over slaughter houses; setting up of 
hospitals and dispensaries; construction and maintenance of village 
]’oads, strcc's, c;;rt stands, market places, dJiarnia-fhalas. 

Th(i social functions of Panchayats, relate to the following: 
education, recreation, social welfare, development of libraries and 
reading rooms, oi’ganisation of fairs and public festivals, akharas, 
removal of untouchability, discouraging gambling and drinking, 
prevention of child marriage, steps for the reduction of wasteful 
expenditure on marriages, funerals, etc. 

Tlic powers conferred on tlie Gram Panchayats under the Act 
touch various aspects of rural economy, e.g., agiaculture, animal 
husbandry, .subsidkuy and cottage industries, marketing and co- 
oporntive mawement. etc. Pnder agrienllurc are included supply 
of better seeds and manure, improvement of livestock, arrangement 
for co-operative and collective farming, control of pests and diseases, 
consti'iK'tion and snpej’vision of minor iri’igation Avorks, establish¬ 
ment of granaries and gi'c.in banks, etc. The Panchayats can also 
arran.gs fur the cuKivation of common lands, lands under Govern¬ 
ment management, and lands which the owners are not able to 
cuhivate. 'Fhe object of the State Government is to make the 
Gram Panchayats the basis of the dcA'elopment of rural economy. 

The Panchayats under the Act haA'i? ])een assigned the duty 
of collection and maintenance of vital statistics. They are required 
to help in ijopulation and livestock census and in the com[)ilation 
of data on crops and agriculture. 

The Judicial Aspect 

According to Section 105 of the Act. cAmry Aullage .shall elect five 
members to act as Nvaya Panchos for a Nyaya Panchayat estab¬ 
lished for a villa.ge, and to form a panel of Nyaya Panches for Nyaya 
Panchayats : -tahlished for a group of villages. A person elected 
to the Nyaya Panchayat has to be a ptuananent resident of the 
village, and should be able to read and AAmlt.e. Nyaya Panches 
cannot be members of the Gram Panchayat. The Nyaya Panches 
elect a Pradhan and an Up-Pradhan. The term of office of Nyaya 
Panches is for three years, but the Government can extend the 
term by one year. The Nyaya Panches are required to take oath 
of office. Panches guilty of misconduct and irregularities can be 
removed. 

The Nyaya Panchayats have been vested Avith civil, criminal 
and revenue poAvers. They can try offences of a minor nature 
specified in Scheduled ‘E’ of the Act. In addition, they can try 
offences entruf ted to them by the Government. They can order 
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a person to furnish security for the maintenance of peace. They 
can refer some intricate cases to MunsifI Court. 

Regarding civil suits, Section 190 of the Act provides that 
Nyaya Panchayats shall have the jurisdiction to hear a suit for 
money due on conti’acts except in respect of movable property or 
for the value thei'cof. They have farther a jurisdiction to hear 
cases rc'gai'ding damages to movable property and suits under the 
Cattle Trespass Act. The monetary jurisdiction of the Nyaya 
Panrdiayat has been fi.xed at Rs. 100. The Government, however, 
can i-aise the pecuniary jurisdiction of any Nyaya Panchayat to 
Rs. 500. The villager.s are entitled under the Act to refer for 
award any of their disirutes for whatever value to Nyaya Pancha¬ 
yats for arbitration. Some of the disputes under the Hydeiabad 
Rccoi’d of Rights and Regulations and the Hyderabad Tenancy and 
Agricultural Lands Acts can be tried by Nyaya Panch.ayals. 

Conciliation Boards: Village Volunteer Force 

A novel feature of the Hyderabad Act is the constitution of 
Conciliation Boards in the Gram Panchayats (Chapter X). Each 
party to the dispute can scrlect one Panch from among those who 
are elected members of the Gram Panchayat, and the third person 
on the Board is the Sarpanch or the ITp-Sarpanch. It has been 
specifically ])rovided in the Act that no Nyaya Panchayat shall take 
cognizance of any disjnite unless a certificate of failure of concilia¬ 
tion proceedings in respect thereof has been produced. It is 
expected that thus many di.sputcs will be settled and there would 
be no need to go to Nyaya Panchayats. 

The Act lays down detailed procedures for the conduct of 
Nyaya Panchayats. These are purposely kept very simple. 
Complaints, for example, can l>e made orally. No legal practitioner 
can appeal’ before the Nyaya Panchayat. The parties, how'ever, 
can be repre.sented by agents. Fines imposed by Nyaya Pancha¬ 
yats, if not jiaid within the specified time, can be realised wuth the 
help of superior authorities. The Munsiff, Magistrate or the Deputy 
Collector has been authorised to revise any decision of the Nyaya 
Panchayat. 

The Act authorises the Village Panchayats to constitute a 
Village Volunteer Force for watch and ward, and to assist the 
Gram and the Nyaya Panchayats in the discharge of their func¬ 
tions, the services of summons and notices. The Government can 
empower a Gram Panchayat to take measures for maintenance of 
law and order and prevention of crimes in the village. The 
Panchayat is authorised to appoint a chaukidar, also called a kotwal 
In the Act, and one or more of his assistants for this purpose. He 
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is in charge of the watch and ward section of the Gram Panchayat, 
and lias the right to an’cst without a warrant any person who is 
proclaimed offender, or has been concerned in any cognizable 
offence, or is in possession of stolen property, or is a deserter from 
the army. The koiv-al has also the obligation to inform the near¬ 
est police station of suspicious or sudden deaths or disputes which 
may lead to serious affray. 

Sources Of Revenue 

The Act provides for the constitution of a Panchayat Fund. 
The Gram Panchayat Fund consists of all the accumulated balances 
of the Gram Panchayat, all sums of taxes, tolls, fees, authorised 
to be levied under the Act, and all interests and profits arising from 
any Gram Panchayat investment or transaction, and also all fees 
and fines payable under the Act. Compensation received by the 
Gram Panchayat under the provisions of the Act, gifts or deposits 
of private individuals or institutions and loans raised by the Gram 
Panchayat are also treated as parts of the Panchayat Fund. 

The other source of revenue of Panchayats is aids and grants 
from the Government and local boards. The Government has been 
made responsible under the Act to pay 1") per cent of the land 
revenue of the village as a grant. The District Local Board 
is also directed to pay fiO per cent c'f the local cess collected 
in the village under the District Board Act. 

The obligatory taxes to be imposed by the Panchayats are : 
(i) projierty tax; (ii) tax on professions, trades and callings; (iii) 
vehicle tax; (iv) a tax on transfer of immovable property. The 
discretionary taxes are: ti) Pilgrim tax, (ii) general water tax, 
(iii) entertainment tax, (iv) animal tax, (v) toll tax. 

Section 86 of the Act authorises the Gram Panchayat, after 
obtaining the sanction of the Gram Sabha, for a specific period and 
a specific purpose, a cess at the rate of two annas on every rupee 
of land revenue. 'I he Gram Panchayat.; ca.n borrow after obtaining 
the sanction of the Government. 

The Act provides for the preparation of annual budgets by 
the Gram Panchayats and lays down the procedure for its approval. 
The District Boards have been authorised to approve the budgets. 
The accounts have to be submitted to the Gaon Sabha. 

The Act empowers the Gram Panchayats to introduce compul¬ 
sory manual labour for purposes of public utility. The approval 
of the Gaon Sabha has to be obtained. The Gaon Panchayat cap 
specify the labour to be performed. A person is free to get labour 
a.ssigned to him performed on his behalf by another person, or 
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pay for its performance at such rates as may be determined by the 
Gram Panchayat. The Act prescribes penalty for non-performance 
of labour. 


The District Boards have gonei-ally powers of supervision over 
the Gram Panchayats. The Collector, the President of the District 
Board, District Panchayat Officer, Deputy Collector, I’ehsildar, or 
any othei' Officer authorised by the Government c:an inspect any 
property or work undertaken by the Panchayats. Ttie Collector 
has the potver to stop a Panchayat from undertaking any wmrk 
considered undesirable or improper. The Government has the 
power to dissolve a Panchayat for repeated dereliction of duty, but 
the grounds of dissolution have to be communicated to the Gram 
Panchayat, which has to be given time to show cause against the pro- 
po.sal. In the period of dis.solution, the District Board has the 
obligation to perform Panciiayat functions in the village. Immediate 
steps have to be taken for the reconstruction of a Pancha}'^at after 
its dissolution. 

CoRclusion 

The preceding description of the Hyderabad Gram Panchayat. 
Act reveals that th.e State Government has been very bold in con¬ 
ferring extensi\'e rights on the Panchayats. Probably the 
Hyderabad Panchayats have been conferred more powers 
than Panchayats in any other State. (Collection of land 
revenue, building up of co-operative farms, police functions, 
etc., now lie with the Panchayats. The experience of the working 
of Panchayats would, therefore, be rich and beneficial for future 
policy decisions. The Act has just been introduced and its working 
would be watched with interest. The State's Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment Minister, Shri Goptd Pao Ekbote, has said : “A vigilant eye 
to public good and a healthy spirit of co-operation are the most 
essential requisites for deriving the maximum benefit from the 
working of these Gram Panchayats.” In Hyderabad, the Gram 
Panchayats have been assigned a vital role in the reconstruction 
of rural society. 



CHAPTER XXV 


MYSORE 


CUIIROUNDED by Madias State in all directions except on the 
north and noilh-west, vvliej-e it is bounded by districts Dharwar 
and North Canara of Bombay State, and towards the south by 
Coorg, Mysore State forms a triangle with the apex to the south, 
in the Nilgiris, where Eastern and Western Ghats meet. It has 
a ragged and uneven surface full of rocky hills and high mountains 
and ravines. According to the Mysore Census Report, “there is 
probably not a square mile of the whole surface that is absolutely 
Hat or level and the slope ranges from 10 to 20 feet per mile in the 
more level portions and as high as 00 to 80 feet elsewhere.”^ The 
State has three major river systems, the Ki'ishna, the Cauvery, the 
two Pennars and Polar, which all flow into the Bay of Bengal. The 
liver sy.stems supiiort an extensive system of irrigation by means 
of channels drawn from immense dams, a large numfier of them 
coming down from ancient times, which retain the upper wutei's 
at a high level and permit only the overflow to jrass down the 
stream.^ Together they bring 1.15 million acr es under w’ct culti¬ 
vation, that i.s, nearly 18 per cent of the cropped ar'ca. 

Distribution Cf Population in Villages Of Different Sirtes 

The State had an area of 2!),-48;) .square miles at the 1951 
Census with a population of 90,7-1.972 jreisons. The 1941 j>u].)ula- 
tion was 73,29,140. Thrts, in a decade the population irrcreasc'd by 
23.7 per- cent. Of the 1951 population, ()S,9(),245 or 70 per- cent 
was rur-al an-1 21,78.727 or 21 rrer cent was ur-irun. The density 
per .septare mile in 1951 was 308.1. The r-ural population lives in 
10,439 villages. An idea of the distribution of tui-al population in 
the State and districts in villages of different si?-es will be had from 
Table 135 3 (p. 509). 

The Livelihood Pattern 

It would thus be sec.-n that more than 50 per cent of the rural 
poi^ulaticm lives in villages with 500-2,000 population, while nearly 

1 Census of India 1951. vol. XIV, Mysore, Part 1-Ueport, by J. B. Mtillaradhya, 
Bangalore, 1934; n. 3. 

2 This river system of irrigation combined with a system of lank (artiJiciai rescr- 
vt)irs ranging from small ponds to big kikes locally known as /ceres) irrigation, sup¬ 
plemented by springlieads called Talaparigea, provide the State a unique type 
of hydrography liarcily to be met anywhere else except in some neighbouring 
soiitliern S'.atos of India. There are upwards of 30,000 tank.s dispersed throughiout 
the Sta'e formed by throwing Immls across the lower slopes of the valley. 

3 J. B. Mallaradhya, Op. cit., p. 222. 
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TABLE 135 
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No. per 1,000 rural population In villages 
with a population of 



MYSORE STATE 

423 

760 

11 91 

520 


378 

Bangalore Corporation 
Bangalore 

400 

9CO 

54 94 

521 


331 

Kolar Gold Field City 
Kolar 

312 

876 

49 

376 


575 

Tiimkur 

Mysore City 

437 

908 

77 

537 


386 

Mysore 

683 

883 

192 

633 


175 

Mandya 

481 

892 

17 87 

564 


332 

Chitaldrug 

604 

843 

8 128 

626 


238 

Hassan 

281 

878 

29 

380 


691 

Chikmagalur 

375 

841 

42 

545 


413 

Shimoga 

316 

779 

62 

462 


476 

38 per cent lives 

in villages 

of less than 500 

population. 

The 

distribution of the geneial population of the 

State in 

different 

livelihood classes in 1941 and 1951 would be found in the following 

table 








TABLE 136 




Livelihood Classes 

Population i 

Percentage 

Variation 

since 

1941 




of 1951 





1951 

1941 

population 

Actual 

Percentage 

ALL CLASSES 

90.74,972 

73,20,140 

100 

17,45,832 


23.7 

Agricultural Classes : 

63.43,350 

50.55,384 

69.9 

32.87.976 

■ 4 - 

25.5 

Class 1 

50.32,737 

42.98.607 

55.4 

7,34,180 

-j- 

17.1 

Class II 

4.32,415 

3,09,526 

4.8 

1,22,889 

+ 

39.7 

Class III 

6,15,853 

3,91.9ol 

6.8 

2,23,902 


57.1 

Class IV 

2,62,305 

55,300 

2.9 

2,07.005 

+ 

374.3 

Non-Agricultural 







Classes 

27,31.612 

22.73.756 

30.1 

4,57,856 

+ 

20.1 


It follows from the above table that the agricultural classes 
constitute 69.9 per cenl of the total population of the State. Of the 
total population Livelihood Category I con.stitutes 55.4 per cent, and 
agricultural labourers are a bare 6.8 per cent. 

The livelihood pattern of the rural population would be found 
in Table 1372 (p_ 570 ) which gives the number of persons per 
10,000 of rural population belonging to different livelihood classes 
in the State and districts. 


The Agricultural Labourers 

The General Village Survej' of the Ministry of Labour, how¬ 
ever, returns a higher percentage of the families constituted by 


1 Ibid, p. 115. 

2 Ibid, p. 224 
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TABLE 137 


State and District 

Per 

10,000 of 

rural 

population 

beloJigiiig 

to 

Livelihood 

Class 

1 

11 

m 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

MYSORE STATE 

7.072 

570 

836 

299 

444 

16C 

18 

596 

Bangalore 

6.503 

504 

747 

222 

674 

245 

44 

1,011 

Kolar 

7,760 

389 

591 

293 

2o2 

189 

23 

493 

Tumkur 

7.760 

366 

586 

300 

343 

162 

9 

460 

Mysore 

7,091 

606 

1,002 

342 

343 

148 

8 

460 

Mandya 

8,215 

277 

470 

172 

328 

99 

9 

430 

Chitaldrug 

6.630 

426 

1,273 

3»fo 

465 

180 

11 

619 

Hassan 

8,021 

265 

666 

273 

337 

70 

6 

362 

Chikmagalur 

5,511 

912 

1,437 

2i)2 

1.626 

148 

24 

648 

Shimoga 

4,832 

2,077 

1,281 

464 

415 

176 

22 

733 


agiicultural workers. This Suiwey was conducted in two Inam 
and 22 Ryotwari villages. The occupation of families living in 
the sample villages is shown in the following table ^: 


TABLE 138 

Numlier Percentage to 

Occupation and status of families total number 

of families 


Agricultural owners 

889 


45.0 

Agricultural tenants 
Agricultural workers : 

114 


5.8 

(a) Without land 

. . 310) 

) 705 

15.0) 


(b) With land 

TOTAL AGRICULTURAL 

.. 395) 

20 .2) 


FAMILIES 

TOTAL NON-AGRICULTURAL 

1,708 


87.5 

FAMILIES 

243 


12.5 

ALL FAMILIES 

1.951 


100.0 


Here we find that as much as 30.1 per cent of the total number of 
families belong to Livelihood Categoiy III. 

The General li’amily Survey of the Agricultural Labour 
Enquiry, which surveyed 24 villages with a population of 9,893, 
found that as much as 42 per cent of the families were rraunly 
agricultural workei-s. The Survey says'-: “This figure appears 
to be high since G5.2 per cent of the agricultural workers’ families 
held land, but since tfieir holdings were so small, they had to depend 
upon labour to augment the family income.’’ 

Howsoever it be, the wide divergence in the figures returned 
by the Census Report and the Agricultural Labour Enquiry Sur-\jpys 
would be obvious from the foregoing. The poverty of the Mysore 

1 Agricultural Wages in India, Op. ciL, p. 231. 

2 Rural Man-Power and Occupational Structure, Op. cit.. p. 242. 
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peasantry is indeed heart-rending. Says Mallaradhya^ : “The 

average Mysorean is about as poor as the church mouse.His 

standard of living is extremely low, if not altogether appalling. 
An economic survey that was conducted a few years ago revealed 
that his average income was Rs. 05 per annum”. Mallaradhya 
quotes a Special Officer, who conducted an indebtedness survey 
in Mysroe, as follows : 2 

“The average and the poorer ryots forming nearly 85 per cent 
of the landowning families have not derived any extra income from 
land on account of high prices for agricultural products... .The con¬ 
dition of the landless tenants and labourers has been much worse. 
The tenants’ share of the produce has always been less than what is 
required for his subsistence on account of the small size of land 
he could secure for cultivation... .during the last four years.... 
their (tenants’ and labourers’) position has grown worse and their 
debt has increased. It is only the few big landlords and business¬ 
men who had opportunities for profiteering during the War, that 
have derived benefit on account of the rise in prices, and they form 
only a very poor percentage of the total population.” 

Caste Composition 

The General Village Survey gives the following caste position 
of the population surveyed in the sample villages Of the 1940 
families, 87 w'ere Brahmins, 13 Vaishyas, 339 scheduled castes or 
tribes, 6 aboriginals, 152 backward claSvSes and 1,403 belonging to 
other groups. Landowners w'ere mostly Brahmins. 2]3rd of the 
families of Vaishyas Avere agricultural owners, l|3rd agricultural 
workers. Most of the families belonging to scheduled castes, tribes 
and aboriginals and backw'ard classes were agricultural and non- 
agricultural workers. Only 13.2% were landowners and tenants. 

Size Distribution Of Holdings 

The wide disparity between the percentage figures for agricul-. 
tural labourers returned by the 1951 Census, and those given by 
the General Village and General Faniily Surveys of the Agricul¬ 
tural Labour Enquiry would no doubt strike the reader. Apart 
from this, of the comparatively large proportion of the agricul¬ 
tural population returned as owner-cultivators, the vast majority 
are cultivators of small holdings. We reproduce the following 
table * from the Mysore Census Report which gives the distribution 
of 10,000 agricultural holdings by size : 

1 Mallaradhya, Op. cit., p. 44. 

. 2 Ibid, p. 46. 

3 Rural Man-Power and Occupational Structure, Op. cit., p. 242. 

4 J, B. Mallaradhya, Op. cit., p. 230, 
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TAMLE 


State, City ar.d District 


Distribution of 10,000 affricultural 

Not exceeding 1 acre Between 

1-5 acres 



No. 

Extent 

No. 

Extent 

MYSORE STATE 

. . 2,045 

312 

4,698 

2,334 

Bangalore Corporation 


.. 

.. 

.. 

Bangalore 

.. 2,473 

434 

4,296 

2,286 

Kolar Gold Fields City 


.. 


.. 

Kolar 

.. 2,839 

601 

4,743 

3,451 

Tumkur 

.. 1,391 

137 

4.762 

2,055 

Mysore City 


.. 

.. 

• • 

Mysore 

.. 3,973 

650 

4,361 

3,291 

Mandya 

. . 2,779 

739 

5,646 

3,441 

Chitaldrug 

788 

137 

2,987 

999 

Hassan 

.. 1,260 

228 

5,827 

3,214 

Chikmagalur 

.. 1,331 

134 

4,127 

1,765 

Sh*.moga 

.. 1.036 

86 

4,114 

1,882 


It follows that out of 10,000 holdings, 2,405, that is, nearly 20 per 
cent were of 1 acre and less and as many as 6,743 were of 5 acres 
and less. The General Family Survey of the Agricultural Labour 
Enquiry also arrived at almost similar conclusions. In the 24 
villages surveyed, there were 1,228 holdings covering an area of 
8,864.97 acres. The cumulative frequencies of holdings as given 
by the Survey would be found in the following table * : 


TABLE 140 


Size Groups 

Cumulative 
frequencies 
of holdings 

Percentages 
to total No. 
of holdings 

Average 
size per 
holding 

Under 5 acres 

674 

54.8 

2.6 

Under 10 acres 

989 

80.6 

4.0 

Under 25 acres 

. . 1,176 

95.8 

5.76 

Under 100 acres 

.. 1,227 

99.9 

7.14 


Thus, 54.8 per cent of the holdings were found to be under 
5 acres, and their average size was 2.6 acres, which certainly is an 
uneconomic unit. The Intensive Family Survey of the Agricul¬ 
tural Labour Enquiry also arrived at identical conclusions, regard¬ 
ing size distribution of holdings in the State.* 


1 Rural Man-Power and Occupational Structure, Op, cit., p. 240. 

2 Report on Intensive Survey of Agricultural Labour, Vol. lV-8outl| Indl«r 1955; 
See pp. 75-76, 
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1S9 


holdings by size of holding 


Between 


Between 


Between 

5-10 

acres 

10-50 acres 

50-100 acres 

No. 

Extent 

No. 

Extep.t 

No. 

Extent 

2,040 

2,374 

1,111 

3,436 

87 

1,015 

1,972 

2,554 

1,184 

3,376 

61 

719 

1,763 

2,465 

608 

2,508 

42 

700 

2,277 

2,186 

1,437 

4,396 

128 

1,046 

1,757 

2,620 

776 

2,885 

30 

422 

1,203 

2,662 

362 

2,791 

9 

337 

2,936 

1,877 

2,906 

4,814 

328 

1,613 

2,050 

2,733 

807 

2,352 

50 

888 

2,736 

2,060 

1,418 

2,614 

223 

1,392 

2,936 

2,644 

1,775 

3,161 

106 

1,413 


Past History Of Mysore Pandiayats 

All the villages in the State are covered by 12,606 Village Pan- 
chayats. Administration of these Village Panchayats was governed 
by the Village Panchayat Act of 1926 until the Mysore Village 
Panchayat and District Board Act of 1952 was passed. The enact¬ 
ment of the 1952 Act was preceded by the appointment of a Com¬ 
mittee called the Integration and Co-ordination Committee for 
Local Bodies. This Committee, which was appointed in September 
1949, had a wide term of reference and its Chairman was Shri V. 
Venkatappa, Speaker of the Mysore Legislative Assembly. 

Mysore has a long history of local government legislation. 
According to the report of the Venkatappa Committee, the local 
bodies engaged the attention of the Government as early as 1881. 
A Mysore Local Boards Act was passed in 1902. Under this Act, 
the Taluk Boards and the Panchayat Unions more or less occupied 
the position of agents under District Boards and were expected to 
discharge such duties and functions as were delegated by the 
District Boards. In 1918, thei-e was another enactment called the 
Mysore Local Boards and Village Act. This enactment increased 
the strength of the elected representatives of the local bodies. The 
system of Union Panchayats was abolished and Village Committees 
designated as Village Panchayats came into being. These were, 
however, placed under the supendsion of the Taluk Boards. The 
strength of these Panchayats was fixed at a maximum of 7, the 
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minimum being 3. The majority of these members were elected 
representatives. These Panchayats were (Charged with certain 
functions and duties consisting of the following : 

(1) Normal duties connected with the maintenance of roads, 
sanitation, Avater supply, drainage, etc. 

(2) Village improvement works as specified in the Village 
Improvement Scheme. 

(3) All other communal works connected with education, 
irrigation, pasture land, village forests, village courts, etc. 

The Panchayat Act Of 1926 

The income from local taxation in the villages and other 
sources, such as grant from the Government or Taluk Boards, was 
constituted into a fund, the Village Fund, and was administered 
by these Panchayats. Within a few years of the introduction of 
this scheme, 833 Panchayats and 8,884 village committees were 
constituted. Owing to the paucity of funds and general neglect 
by the administration, this initial success, however, did not yield 
anj' significant results. In 1923, a local self-government confer¬ 
ence was called and on the recommendations of this conference, the 
Government enacted the Mysore Village Panchayat Act, 1926. 
Under this Act, the Deputy Commissioner was the authority for 
establishing a Panchayat for every village or group of adjoining 
villages, and had the additional power to vary as occasion demanded 
the grouping of these villages. The strength of the Panchayats 
was fixed at a minimum of 7 and a maximum of 12. The members 
could either be wholly elected, or partly elected and partly nomi¬ 
nated. The election was by adult franchise. The Act transferred 
to the Panchayats the management of village forests, minor tanks, 
supervision of village schools, etc. The functions were divided into 
obligatory and discretionary and covered a general power to do 
everything necessary for and incidental to the functions delegated 
to the Panchayat.:, e.g., construction of roads, bridges, erection of 
buildings, con.servancy, drainage, etc. The Act also gave the 
Panchayats the power to impose certain obligatory taxes and some 
optional taxes. The obligatory taxes included a tax on all houses, 
shops, or places of trade or business, vacant sites, etc. The optional 
taxes could be levied only after getting the support of two-third 
of the members of the Panchayats and obtaining the Government’s 
sanction, and it could be for any specific duty or work and could 
be commuted into labour under certain conditions. 

The financial position of Village Panchayats under the f926 
Act would be found in the following table: 
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TABLE 1411 


•Vear 

Opening 

Balance 

Rs. 

Receipts 

Rs. 

ToUl 

Rs. 

Expen* 

diture 

RSi. 

Closing 

Balance 

Rs. 

1937-38 

31,85,538 

11,13,859 

42.99,397 

10,81,173 

32.18.224 

1938-39 

32,17,825 

8,43,559 

40,61,334 

13,58,082 

27,03,302 

1939-40 

27,01,764 

9,96,492 

30,98,256 

12,51,478 

24,46,778 

1040-41 

24,45.761 

12,86,663 

37,32,449 

12,39,004 

24,93,415 

1941-42 

24,80.098 

16,09,384 

40,89.482 

12,56,516 

28.32,990 

1942-43 

28,32,966 

16.86,216 

48,19,182 

11,02.24-1 

34,16,938 

1943-44 

33,00,104 

17.51,581 

61.41,685 

10.00,3.58 

41,35,387 

1944-45 

41.35.327 

19.65,502 

61.00.829 

li.88.996 

49,11,833 

1945-46 

49,11.883 

25,81,975 

74.i»3.808 

2 i,70 .-130 

53.23.378 

1946-47 

53,12,378 

30,05,469 

83.17,847 

24,64,040 

58.76.248 

1947-48 

58.76.248 

25.60,997 

84 37,245 

£2,86.099 

61,51,146 

1948-49 

61.65.230 

20.74,599 

82,39,829 

21,65,221 

37,74,608 


The 1952 Act: Election Of Panchayats 

Now we will describe the main features of the Mysore Village 
Panchayat and District Board Act of 1952. The Act provides for 
the establishment of Panchayats as far as possible on the basis of 
one Panchayat for a population not less than 2,000 and not more than 
5,000, but adjoining villages can be grouped to provide for the 
above population standard. Panchayats are elected on the basis 
of adult suffrage, but no person of less than 25 years of age can 
become a member of the Village Panchayat. In cases where 
adjoining villages are joined to constitute a Panchayat, their 
representation is in proportion to their population. Seats are 
reserved for scheduled castes. Elections are held by ballot or by 
show of hands. The minimum membership of Panchayat is 10 and 
the maximum 20. The Panchayats elect one among themselves 
as chairman of the Panchayat, who is responsible for carrying on 
the day-to-day administration. The Act provides for the appoint¬ 
ment of a secretary to the Panchayat. H'e has to work under the 
discipline and control of the chairman and the Government. 

Panchayat Functions 

Obligatory functions of the Panchayats are as follows : 
Construction, repair and maintenance of village roads including 
cart tracks, culverts and bridges but not those which are under 
the control of any other body or of the Government; construction 
of drains and disposal of drainage water; cleansing of streets, 
tanks and wells and other public places; construction, repair and 
maintenance of public wells, tanks and ponds for supply of water 
for drinking, washing and bathing purposes; regulation of buildings, 
shows, shops and other public entertainment houses; removal of 
encroachments on public streets and property vested in the Pancha¬ 
yats; opening and maintenance of burial grounds; establishment. 


1 Report of the Integration and Co-ordination Committee lor Local Bodies, p. 74. 
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management and maintenance of cattle pounds: sanitation; taking 
preventive and curative measures in cases of epidemics and general 
care of public health; care and regulation of public buildings and 
properties vested in the Panchayats; planting of trees; regulation 
of fairs, festivals, etc.; maintenance of essential statistics of the 
villages, regulating the sale and preservation of meat; licensing of 
hotels: regulating, curing and tanning of hides; filling in of unsani¬ 
tary depressions and levelling lands, etc. 

The discretionary functions of the Panchayats are as follows ; 
providing relief for travellers; relief for the poor and sick; control 
of cattle stands and grazing grounds and other communal waste 
lands; development of education, library and reading room; agri¬ 
cultural co-operation; lural industries and trades; lighting of the 
village; improved breeding and medical treatment of cattle and 
prevention of cattle diseases; construction and maintenance of 
slaughter houses; maternity and child welfare; establishment and 
maintenance of dispensaries, singly or in co-operation with other 
Panchayats: control and management of village forests; village 
defence; organisation, supervision pnd control of rural develop¬ 
ment or multi-purpose co-operative societies, etc. 

Judicia! Aspect 

Panchayats in the State have no judicial functions or powers. 
The Government of Mysore is not in favour of entrusting the Village 
Panchayats with any judicial functions. According to an authori¬ 
tative spokesman, “The system of having bench magistrates in 
urban areas was tried for a number of years and was given up as 
it was not a success. The sj’stem of Village Munsifs was also given 
up. It is feared that any attempt in this behalf in respect of 
Village Panchayats might also fail in the conditions obtaining at 
present and that it would be better to proceed with caution.” 

This que.stion also engaged the attention of the Venkatappa 
Committee. It appointed a sub-committee to go into the question 
which has the following to say on the subject : 

“After a careful examination of the various aspects of the 
question, the majority of the members opined that the Village 
Panc:hayat .should be given a chance to admini.ster justice in 

criminal as well as civil sphere, subject to certain restrictions. 

The question of conferring this privilege on any Village Panchayat 
should be in the discretion of the Government who, after they 
are satisfied that conditions necessary for impartial justice, 
such as high standard of education, moral integrity, prevail, may 
entrust a Panchayat with powers to try cases both of civil’and 
criminal nature". The Committee recommended that the Pancha¬ 
yats should be given the right to try cases of a criminal nature only 
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in respect of offences contemplated in the Cattle Trespassers Act. 
the Mysore Public Health Act and the Police Act. The Committee 
also stipulated that the village courts should only have powers to 
impose lines and should not try cases under such Acts which con¬ 
template imprisonment as punishment. It was for amending the 
existing Act for the establishment of village courts in Mysore so as 
to allow money-suits of the value not exceeding Rs. 500, and not 
involving immovable properties to be instituted before these 
courts. The Government, it is obvious, did not accept these 
suggestions of the Committee. 

Sources Of Revenue 

The sources of revenue of the Village Panc-hayats are income 
through taxation and grants from the Government. The Act lays 
down that the Government .shall assign all the Panchayats in the 
State the amount equal to 125 per cent of the net land revenue 
collected in the State, the amount to be allotted to each Panchayat 
being such as the Government may from time to time determine. 

The Panchayats can levy the following taxes : 

(a) Taxes on all houses, shops, places of trade or business, 
^'acant sites, hittals and carts kept in the village or villages in its 
jurisdiction. These taxes, however, should not exceed the maxi¬ 
mum specified in Schedule I of the Act; 

(b) Village Improvement Tax commutable into contribution 
of labour; such taxes are not to be less than Rs. 6 or more than Rs. 10 
per family per annum; 

(c) Taxes on professions; 

(d) Taxes on shandis, fairs and festivals. 

Village Panchayats spend their revenue on obligatory and 
discretionary duties already indicated above. 

Table 142 (p. 578) gives some general information about 
Village Panchayats in Mysore State between 1948-49 and 1952-53, 
as also an account of their income and expenditure in these years. 

Condusion 

The resources of the Panchayats have been far from sufficient 
to enable them to meet even their obligatory duties. It is said 
that if the Village Panchayats are properly grouped and made into 
economically viable units, the situation may improve. The 
Government was considering a proposal to give the Village 
Panchayats a portion of the health cess. 
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TABLE 142 


Particulars 

! 1948-49 1 

i 1949-50 

! 1 1950-51 1 

1 1951-52 1 

i 2952-53 

A. GENERAL. INFOR¬ 
MATION 

3. No. of V.Ps. 

10.402 

10.380 

10,012 

10,409 

10,409 

2. Population 

50,82.350 

49.36,952 

53.78,636 

59,23,678 

1*9.20,790 

3. Total Income from 
all sources 

21.05,718 

(In 

13,92.026 

Rupees) 

16.9<),392 

18,22,895 

15.19.021 

4. Total income from 
rales and taxes 

10,35.685 

7.96,856 

10,24.616 

10,64,360 

10,22.234 

5. Per capita incidence, 
etc. 

0-6-4 

0-5-0 

0-4-10 

0-5-6 

0-5-4 

6. Per capita incidence, 
etc. from taxes 

0-4-0 

0-8-7 

0-4-1 

0-4-0 

0-4-2 

B. DETAILS OF INCOME 

I. TAX REVENUE 

1. General property tax 
(on house lands) 

10,14,369 

8.81,100 

10,79,988 

10,12.554 

10.2C.373 

2. Service Taxes. Light¬ 
ing. etc. 

8,468 

7,814 

10,782 

9,204 

8,053 

3. Local Fund Cesses 

4. Octroi and terminal 
taxes 

5. Tolls 

6. Taxes on goods and 

passenger carriers 

by roads or inland 
waterways 

3.442 

2,435 

2,228 

2,030 

2,467 

7. Taxes on Vehicles, 
Animals and Boats 

10,115 

C.696 

7.168 

7,066 

7,256 

8. Profession Tax 

9,995 

10,580 

11,761 

11,103 

11,025 

9. Theatre tax 

10. Pilgrim lax 

11. Town Improvement, 
Betterment tax 

8,000 

300 

1,050 
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12. Other taxes, cesses, 
rates, etc. •. 

44.892 

57,435 

63.911 

1,10,744 

1,04,801 

TOTAL 

10,99,781 

9,66,369 

11.76.888 

11,53,781 

11.60,032 

11. NON-TAX REVENUE 
(a) Grants from Gov¬ 
ernment : 

(i) For Hoads and 
Buildings 

2,09,342 

2.02.489 

1,34.740 

2,36,964 

1,78.985 

(ii) For Education .. 


. 




(iii) For Medical 

and Public 

Health 






(iv) For other 

purposes 

8,56,178 

4,98,947 

4,48,083 

4,79,700 

3,86,785 

TOTAL 

10.65.529 

7,01,436 

5,82,823 

7,16,664 

5,65,770 

(b) Fees. Fines, etc. 

12,132 

10,325 

12,975 

13.511 

11,056 

(c) Miscellaneous 

2.08,056 

1,14,589 

1,02,046 

1.24,818 

1,06,331 

GRAND TOTAL .. 

12,85,708 

8,26,350 

6,97,844 

8,54,093 

6,83,157 

C. DETAILS OF EX¬ 
PENDITURE 

(i) Administration 

1.34,680 

1,25,454 

1,57,943^ 

1,63,747 

1,70,114 

(ii) Service (Water 







supply, drainage, 
conservation, light- 


ing, etc.) 

(iii) Medical and Pub¬ 

3,95,032 

3,24,149 

2,72,776 

3.47,602 

3.92,325 

lic Health 

(iv) Roads and Build¬ 

33.470 

33.821 

26.750 

33,794 

39,726 

ings 

(v) Miscellaneous 

9,08,607 

9,99,330 

5,27,716 

6,58,028 

3,72.013 

7,44.714 

5.44.364 

8,02,332 

6,46,791 

7,90,157 

TOTAL 

24.71,119 

16,69,168 

15.74.196 

18,91.839 

20,39,113 
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Under Section 92 of the Mysore Village Panchayat and District 
Board Act, there is a provision enabling the District Boards to 
extend their co-operation to Village Panchayats. It is laid down 
that every District Board shall render such assistance as may be 
available with it and which may be required by the Village 
Panchayats free of cost, and that it shall be lawful for a District 
Board to supplement works of development undertaken by 
Panchayats within the district by undertaking schemes which are 
beyond the powers of the Panchayats. Apart from these, we are 
not aware of other steps which may have been provided for proper 
control and co-ordination of the work of Village Panchayats in 
the State. 

In the absence of any detailed reports about functioning of 
Pancha 3 ^ats in M 3 \sore, it is not possible for us to evaluate their 
work. It is obvious that the Panchayat institution in 
Mysore is oldei* than in most other States of India. The present 
standard of administration, however, is not very satisfactory and 
requires much improvement. 



CHAPTER XXVI 


i. .i 

PEPSU 


rpHE Patiala and the East Punjab States Union was inaugurated 

on July 15, 1948, by the late Sardar Patel. It com¬ 
prises the former states of Patiala, Kapurthala, Jind, Nabha, 
Faridkot, Malerkotla, Nalagarh and Kalsia. The State so consti¬ 
tuted had an area of 10,099 sq. miles, with a population of 34,24,060 
in 1948. According to the 1951 Census, 34,93,685 persons lived in 
64 towns and 5,708 villages grouped under 25 tehsils and 8 districts. 
The density of the areas which now constitute the Patiala and East 
Punjab States Union, was 266 in 1921, 287 in 1931. 338 in 1941, 
as against 347 in 1951. 

The Livelihood Pattern 

In PEPSU, 25,34,684 persons or 73 per cent of the total popula¬ 
tion depend on agricultural sources, and 27 per cent are dependent 
upon non-agricultural sources of income. District Mohindergarh 
has the largest percentage of agricultural population (83 per cent) 
while Patiala (62 per cent) has the lowest. Kohistan with a 
dependence of 80 per cent, Sangrur and Bhatinda with a dependence 
of 77 per cent each, Barnala with a dependence of 68 per cent, 
Kapurthala with 65 per cent and Fatehgarh Sahib with 63 per cent 
of its population dependent on agriculture, fall in between these 
two extremes. 

In Mohindergarh district, where the soil is stony and uneven, 
66 per cent of the agricultural population are cultivators of land 
mainly owned. The corresponding percentage of cultivators of owned 
lands and their dependents is 66 for Kohistan, 54 for Bhatinda 
and Sangrur and 48 for Barnala. The figure for Fatehgarh Sahib 
is 35, for Kapurthala 31 and for Patiala 30 per cent. The Livelihood 
Category II, ihat is, cultivators of land mainly unowned, are 6 per 
cent of the agricultural population in Bhatinda, 9 per cent in 
Sangrur, 20 per cent in Patiala, 6 per cent in Barnala, 22 per cent 
in Kapurthala, 17 per cent in Fatehgarh Sahib, 11 per cent in 
Mohindergarh and 9 per cent in Kohistan. Livelihood Category 
III (i.e., agricultural labourers) is as low as 3 per cent of the 
agricultural population in Kohistan, and in the remaining districts 
its percentage varies from 5 in Mohindergarh to 14 in Bhatinda. 

In the State as a whole, 16,89,126 persons belong to Livelihood 
Category I, 4,04,877 to Category II, 3,58,676 to Category III and 
82,005 to Category IV. In other words, 48 per cent of the agricul¬ 
tural population belongs to Class I, 12 to Class II, 10 to Class III 
and 2 to Class TV. " 
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Distribution Of Population in Villages 

In PEPSU, as in the Punjab, the average village has a central 
or main ahadi which is a continuous collection of houses conspicu¬ 
ous by a number of pucca houses wherein reside its inhabitants. 
Some other houses my be found in the fields but they are generally 
not for habitation purposes but are used only in active agricultural 
seasons. Out of a total population of 34,93,685 in 1951, 28,28,175 
was rural and 6,05,510 was urban, i.e., a proportion of 81 : 19. 
The population per village is 495. Out of 1,000 persons of general 
population in PEPSU, sio live in villages and 190 in towns. Out 
of 100 persons of rural population, 22, 62 and 16 generally live 
in villages with a population of 500, 500—^2,000 and 2,000—5,000, 
respectively. The population per village in Patiala is 429, in 
Barnala, 928, in Bhatinda 944, in Kapurthala 447, in Fatehgarh 
Sahib 443, in Sangrur 936, in Mohindergarh 746 and in Kohi,stan 
74. 

The Agricultural Labourers 

The General Village Survey of the Agricultural Labour 
Enquiry of the Government of India included 16 villages in its 
Survey with a total of 2,328 families. The following table ^ shows 
the distribution of families according to occupation : 


TABLE 143 


Occupation 

Number of 
families 

Percentage to 
total number 
of families 

Agricultural owners 


1,054 

45.3 

Agricultural tenants 


365 

15 7 

Agricultural workers : 

(a) Without land 

252 ) 


10.8 ) 


) 

290 

) 12.4 

(b) With land 

38) 


1.6 ) 

Total agricultural families 


1,709 

73.4 

Total non-agricultural families 


619 

26.6 

ALL FAMILIES 


2,328 

100.0 


It follows from the above table that 290 families, constituting 
12.4 per cent of the total number of families, belong to agricultural 
workers. The General Family Survey of the Agricultural Labour 
Enquiry surveyed 16 villages of the State comprising 2,318 families. 


1 Apricultunil Waives in India, Op. cit., pp. 242-243, 
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The total population was 12,367. Of the 2,318 families in the 
sample villages, 74.9 per cent were agricultural and 24.4 non-agri- 
cultural. 17 families had no specific stable occupation. The 
following table ^ shows the distribution of families by occupation ; 

TABLE 144 


Total No. Total No. Average 
Family Occupation of families of persons size of 

in families family 


1 . 

Agricultural landownership 

1,063 

5,885 


2 . 

Agricultural tenancy 

366 

2,261 


3. 

Agricultural labour : 

308 

1,546 



(a) Families with land 

16 

99 

6.19 


(b) Families without land 

292 

1,447 


4. 

Total agricultural families 

1,737 

9,098 


5. 

Total non-agricultural families 

564 

2,623 


6 . 

No specific stable occupation .. 

17 

46 


7. 

All families 

2,318 

12,367 



Families of agricultural landowners and their dependents con¬ 
stituted 45.9 and 15.8 per cent respectively of the total number of 
families surveyed. The agricultural worker’s families formed 13..3 
per cent of the total. 

Caste Composition 

The General Family Survey gives the following picture of the 
caste composition of the surveyed population: 3t).4 per cent of the 
total were Vaishyas, 4.7 Brahmins, 2.2 Kshatriyas, 22.8 scheduled 
castes and tribes and 8.5 per cent backward classes. The remain¬ 
ing 22.4 belonged to other classes. 82.8 per cent of the agricul¬ 
tural workers’ families belonged to scheduled ca.stes and tribes. 
About 58 per cent of the agricultural owners were Vaishyas; 9 
families of scheduled caste and 30 belonging to backward classes 
owned the land cultivated by them. 

Size Distribution Of Landholdings 

No figures are available regarding the size distribution of land- 
holdings in PEPSU as a whole. The Census of Landholdings con¬ 
ducted by the Land Reforms Division of the Planning Commission 
excluded holdings below 10 acres. Size distribution of landhold¬ 
ings as given by the General Family Survey of the Agricultural 
Labour Enquiry would be found in Table 145 (pp. 584-585). 

1 Rural Man-Power and Occupational Structure, Op. cit., p. 255, 
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It follows that 104 holdings out of 779 were under 5 acres. 
The largest concentration of holdings was in the size group TO 
acres and under 25 acres’. About 39 per cent of the holdings were 
below 10 acres, covering 12.8 per cent of the total acreage. And 
in these 16 villages 5 families had holdings above 100 acres. 

Constitution And Functions Of Panchayats 

The PEPSU Panchayat Raj Act was brought into force in 
1951. Now nearly all the villages of the State have been covered 
by Panchayats. Nagar Panchayats are formed on the basis of 
population. Such Panchayats may be formed for a village, or 
group of villages, so as to reach a population of 1,500. Panchayats 
are elected on the basis of adult suffrage. The voting is by show 
of hands at a general meeting of the voters. There are no wards 
and no nominations. The number of members of Panchayats 
varies from 5 to 9. The Sarpanch of the Panchayat is elected by 
the entire electorate. Nominations for all offices have to be ac¬ 
companied by fees. A candidate for the office of Sarpanch has to 
pay Rs. 10, while a Panch of the Nagar Panchayat pays Rs. 5 and 
of a Nyaya Panchayat Rs. 10. 

The Panchayats have compulsory as well as discretionary 
functions. Compulsory functions of Panchayats include mainten¬ 
ance, construction and repair of roads, bridges, etc.; cleansing of 
sources of water supply; sanitation; planting of trees; construction 
of buildings for public use; registration of deaths and births: 
preventive and remedial measures against epidemics; organisation 
of a Village Volunteer Force for watch and ward; regulation of 
melas and markets; management of common grazing grounds and 
allotment of places for storing manure. 

The discretionary functions include medical relief and child 
welfare, organisation and celebration of public festivals, promotion 
of agricultural credit, maintenance of stores for providing improved 
seeds, fertilisers, etc., relief against famine, improving the breeds 
of cattle, primary education and promotion of cottage industries. 

Besides these, the Panchayats arc free to take up works 
designed to promote the uplift of the villages. They are fi‘ee to 
make their own bye-laws and acquire land for theii' purpose. 

Sources Of Revenue 

The sources of revenue of Panchayats are enumerated in 
Section 116 of the Act. These are : 

(1) All grants from Government or any levy paid; 

(2) All fines imposed by the Adalat to be allotted equally 
among Sabhas in that circle; 
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TABLE 

Holder’s Family 

Size of boldines Aj^iculturai "A^cuitural 




owners 


tenants 


No. 

Area 

No. 

Area 



(Acres) 


(Acres) 

Under 1 acre .. 

3 

2.35 

2 

1.66 

1 acre and under 2.5 acres 

25 

47.68 

18 

31.51 

2.5 acre and under 5 acres 

76 

278.24 

39 

135.33 

5 acre and under 7.5 acres 

95 

573.70 

35 

208.74 

7.5 acre and under 10 acres 

63 

537.43 

38 

325.58 

10 acre and under 25 acres 

363 

5,648.08 

149 

2,176.09 

25 acre and under 50 acres 

126 

4,211.05 

26 

850.39 

50 acre and under 100 acres 

24 

1,434.70 

5 

327.99 

100 acre and above 

4 

483.5 

1 

111.67 

Total 

779 

13,216.7 

313 

4,168.96 

Average ^ize of holding 


16.97 


13.32 

Note :—Figures within brackets denote percentages to 

the total. 


(3) All funds in respect of fines under the Act; 

(4) Balance of proceeds of all funds including Malvoa 
which were or are being collected for the common pur¬ 
poses of the village members in the Sabha area; 

(5) All taxes, duties and fees imposed and realised under 
the Act. 

The Act authorises the Panchayats to levy the following 
taxes; 

(a) A tax on persons excix-ising any profession or other 
calling (other than agricultural), or carrying on any 
trade or bu.siness in Sabha area; 

(b) A Hearth tax: 

(c) A tax on the marriage of a male person; 

(d) A tax on any person on the birth of a male child; 

(e) A labour tax involving rendering of monthly labour in 
the Sabha area by all able-bodied males between the 
prescribed age limit for a prescribed number of hours 
of labour; 

(f) The sale proceeds of all waste, such as dung or refuse, 
including dead bodies of animals, collected by the 
servants of the Panchayat and the refuse and other pro¬ 
duce of the land vested in the Sabha. 

Besides these, the Government can authorise the Panchayat 
to collect any tax which the legislature of the State has power 40 
impose. Thus, for example, the Government can authorise a Pan¬ 
chayat to collect a surcharge on transfer of property on presci’ihed 
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1451 


Occupation 





Agricultural 

Non-Agricultural 

Total num¬ 


workers 



ber of holdings 

Area 

No. 

Area 

No. 

Area 


(Acres) 


(Acres) 


(Acres) 



nil 

nil 

6 

3.18 

11 (1.0) 

7.19 (0.1) 

* 5 

7.5 

14 

21.03 

62 (5.4) 

107.77 (0.6) 

6 

17.91 

12 

37.09 

133 (11.6) 

468.57 (2.6) 

3 

19.16 

2 

10.25 

135 (11.7) 

811.85 (4.6) 

nil 

nil 

1 

7.50 

102 (8.9) 

870.51 (4.9) 

1 

11.0 

6 

77.04 

519 (45.0) 

7,912.21 (44.6) 

nil 

nil 

2 

71.0 

154 (13.4) 

5,132.44 (28.9) 

nil 

nil 

1 

62.5 

30 (2.6) 

1,825.19 (10.3) 

nU 

nil 

nil 

nil 

5 (0.4) 

595.17 (3.4) 

15 

55.57 

44 

289.64 

1,151 (100.0) 

17,730.9 (100.0) 


3.7 


6.58 


15.40 


rates depending on the value of the propoity. 

The present sources arc not sufTicient enough to enable the Pan- 
chayats to carry the various develoijment works which have been 
assigned to them. In certain cases Panchayats have taken up deve¬ 
lopment works on their own initiative and for the purposes they 
have enforced voluntary taxes; whicrh they call Bash. This, however, 
is not a statutory tax and there are cases wherein people refuse 
to contribute their share. The Government is considering certain 
proposals to improve the iivcome of the Panchayats. 

ludiciai Aspect: PEPSU's Distinctive Feature 

The Panchayati Adalals have been vested with criminal, 
revenue and civil powers. They are classified as First Class and 
Second Class. For the present all the Panchayati Adalats in the 
State are classified as Second Class. They can hear Civil suits up 
to Rs. 200 and Revenue suits up to Rs. 100. The First Class Pan¬ 
chayati Adalats can hear Civil suits upto Rs. 500 and Revenue 
suits up to Rs. 200. On the criminal side the olTences cognizable 
by the Panchayati Adalats comprise Sections 172, 173, 174, 2G4— 
2G7, 2G9, 277, 283, 285, 286, 288-294, 334, 352, 358, 379, 414, 403, 
426, 428, 429, 447, 448, 509, 510 of the Indian Penal Code. They 
can also try offences under the Patiala Vaccination Act, Cattle Tres¬ 
pass Act, Canal Drainage Act, Juvenile Smoking Act, Gambling 
Act, etc. 


1 Eural Man-Power and Occupational Structure, Op. cit., p. 260. 
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The Class I Adalals may on conviction sentence an accused to 
a fine not exceeding Rs. 200 or double the value of the damage 
or loss caused by the act of the accused, whichever is greater. The 
Second (dass Adalals may sentence an accused to a fine not exceed¬ 
ing Us. 100, or double the value of the damage or loss caused by 
the act of the accused, whichex er is greater as above. 

The Panchayaii .'idahrs consi.st of 5 Nya 3 'a Punches. Each 
Nj'aya Pajicii is elected by a Nagar Sabha at the time of the elec¬ 
tion of the Najtar Pancbtiyat and is, in addition to the members 
of the Ncigtir I’anchaval, electc'd on that occasion. Where the 
population does nut exceed 1,500, Panchayati Adalats have been 
formed of 4 Nagar l^inchayats only. In .such cases the Nagar 
Saljha htiving the largest population elects 2 Nyaya Punches so as 
to niabe up the total of 5. Generally, however, in view of there 
being only one Nagar Panchayat for each Nagar, village group 
alignmenhs are gejierally not carried to the Panchayati Adalats. 

Tile position of the Panchayati Adalats is thus indeiiendent of 
the Nagar PtincIiayaL in as much as members of both are elected 
independently. But their functioning is inter-connected to a cer¬ 
tain extent. Alt cases, whether civil, revenue or criminal, have 
in the first instance to be referred to the Nagar Panchayat by the 
plaintiff or complainant, as the case may be, for conciliation. The 
Nagar Panchnyals constitute a Clonciliation Board for each case, 
comprising usually of the Saipanch and two Punches, one to be 
nominated by each pa.rty. In case this Conciliation Board fails in 
its work, it issue.s a certificate of non-conciliation within a period 
of 30 days of reference, and then the case goes to the Panchayati 
Adalat. 

'■ .. i 

The expen.ses of the Panchayidi Adalat have to be borne by 
the component Na,gar Panchayats equally, and the income over and 
above the expcndilure of the Panchayati Adalat, if any, is distri¬ 
buted equally among the Nagar Panchayats within its area of 
operation. 

Commendable Judicial Work Of PEPSU Panchayats 

The Panchayati Adalats started functioning on July 28, 1953. 
The provision of Conciliation Boards has great beneficial effect. 
This avoids unnecessary expenditure in litigation and the bitterness 
and rancoui’ consequent upon litigation. Up to the end of the 
financial year 1953-54, the Nagar Panchayats had received 30,154 
disputes for c:onciliation, and they succeeded in conciliating 22,684 
disputes and issued 4,714 (certificates for non-conciliation. Thus^ 
balance of 2,756 applications w’as left in hand. 
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As for the Panchayati Adalats, an idea of the useful work done 
by them in 1953-54 would be had from the following : 




Civil 

Revenue 

Criminal 

Total 

1. 

Previously pending ca.ses 
with Panchayati Adalats .. 

ryoo 

/ OtJ 

22 

20 

775 

2. 

No. of cases regi.stered 
during the period under 
review 

5,004 

640 

1,891 

7,541 

3. 

Total No. of cases 

5,737 

068 

1,911 

8,310 

4. 

No. of cases decided 

1,950 

259 

455 

2,604 

5. 

Conciliation effected 

1,935 

288 

777 

3,000 

6. 

No. of cases pending 

1,852 

121 

()79 

2,052 

7. 

Amount realised (total) : . . 


. . Hs. 

21,49.5-S-O 



As (i) Registration fee 


. . Rs. 

15,540-15-0 



„ (ii) Copying fee 


. . Rs. 

1,840-13-0 



„ (hi) Fines 


.. Rs. 

3,947-15-0 



„ (iv) Taxes and other funds 

.. Rs. 

153-12-0 


8. Amount deposited in the treasuiy 

.. Rs. 

139-0-0 


9. 

Expenditure 


. . Rs. 

8,095-0-11 


10. Balance 


Rs. 

13,201-1-1 



Panchayat Staff: Control And Coordination 

The Panchayat is authorised to engage staff according to its 
requirements within its means. At pre.sent there is hardly any 
staff with any Panchayat. The Government was considering a 
proposal for giving cinde .secretaries l.o the Panchayats and co¬ 
operative societies. These circle seci’etaries are to be appointed 
by the Panchayats. The Assistant Panchayat Officers and the Dis¬ 
trict Panchayat Officers help the Panchayat in co-ordinating their 
day-to-day work. They are appointed by the Government. The 
Panchayats do not exercise any disciijlinary control over them. In 
some cases village revenue officei*s, that is the pnln-aris, and .some 
other field workers have been made re.sponsible to the Panchayats 
for carrying on their duties properly. The Panchayats carry on 
their education, public health and other activities in co-ordination 
with the corresponding departments of the Government. The Dis¬ 
trict Magistrate, Ilaqa Magistrates, Special Judges, District Pan¬ 
chayat Officers, etc., supervise the work of the Panchayats and Pan¬ 
chayati Adalats in their various capacities. Some of them can 
intervene in their affairs as Executive Officers. The provisions for 
appeal and interference by Executive Officers are regulated by the 
relevant provisions of the Act, and the rules made thereunder. 
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There is a separate Panchayat Department of the State Gov¬ 
ernment and the Director of Panehayats is its administrative head. 
He is assisted by District Panchayat Officers and Assistant Pan¬ 
chayat Officers who supervise Panchayat work. The duties of the 
I^anchayat Officer and Inspector of Co-operative Societies have now 
been amalgamateci. The Act empowers the Government to abolish 
a Panchayat for (kueliction of duty. A new Panchayat has to be 
elected on dissolution. 

Work Of PEPSU Panehayats 

Though the State Panchayat Act was enforced in 1051, a real 
spurt in Panchayat activities came in July 195.8, when Panchayat! 
Adalats were inaugurated. The good work done by the Panehayats 
in 1953-.54 would be evident from the following description of their 
activities in this period ; 


s. 

No. 

Description of 
activities 

Achievements 

1. 

No. of trees planted 

1,35,4.32 

2. 

Libraries opened 

36 


Amount spent 

.. Rs. 4,030 

.8. 

No. of manure heaps removed 

from 


village ahadics 

G2.366 

4. 

No. of Manure pits dug 

33,899 

5. 

Drains constructed 

181 . . 


Length in Yards 

46,662 


Amount spent 

.. Rs. .53,571 

G. 

Wells sunk 

78 


Amount spent 

.. Rs. 78,510 

7. 

Adult Education Centres 

263 

8. 

Culverts constructed 

225 


Amount spent 

.. R.S. 24,.334 

9. 

Encroac hmcnls rcmoA’cd 

11,204 

10. 

No. of ponds filled up 

506 

11. 

Dispensaries organised 

14 


Amount spent 

.. Rs. 10,085 

12. 

Pavements of streets 

128 


Amount spent 

.. Rs. 52,750 

1,3. 

Panchayat Ghars built or repaired 

25 plus 



1 under construction. 


Amount .Spent 

.. R.S. 62,.364 

14. 

Schools : 



1. Constructed 

158 


2. Under Construction 

96 


3. Proposed to be constructed 

138 


4. Run by Panehayats 

85 
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S. Description of 
No. activities 

5. Amount collected 

15. Approach roads 

Length in miles 

Amount spent 

No. of men employed 

16. Circular roads 

Length in miles 
Amount spent 


Achievements 


.. Rs. 8,19,332 

324 ms. 3 fg. 373 yds. 
.. Rs. 170 

34,8.52 

124 miles 5 fg. 
Rs. 375 


Criticism Of State Panchayat Administration By Estimates 
Committee 

The enthusiasm shown by the PEPSU villagers for Panchayats 
would be clear from the above record of their activities. It appears, 
however, that the State administration failed to make p.se of this 
initial enthusiasm, and administrative inefTiciiency and delays came 
in the way of further advance. This is apparent from a Report of 
the Estimates Committee in April 1955, headed, by Shri iBhagwant 
Singh, a Congress M.L.A. The Report said that although the 
Panchayat legislation came into force in the State nearly four years 
ago, the Panchayats “have not yet started their work in ifull swing 
in the real sense due to their lack of knowledge, experience and 
proper guidance by the field staff which itself is untraiticd.” 

The Committee severely criticized the working ofUhe State 
Panchayat Department, with particular reference to its’ failure to 
ensure payment of the land revenue share to village bodies, delay 
in conducting elections, sanction of budget and framing of model 
bye-laws. 

The Report stressed the need of early training of Ranches in 
procedural, judicial and other administrative matters through more 
frequent visits to villages by Departmental Officers. It also wanted 
instruction to be imparted to the officials who are mostly “untrained 
and unqualified.” “The Department has wasted full three years 
in chalking out a programme for prescribing any te.st or examina¬ 
tion for Assistant Panchayat Officers. So long as the Assistant Pan¬ 
chayat Officers are ignorant about the procedural matters of law, 
they cannot usefully guide the Panchayats.” 

Referring to slackness in the disbursement of the land revenue 
share to the Panchayats, the Report said : “The amounts might 
have been credited in the individual accounts of the Panchayats 
concerned with the co-operative banks without the information of 
the Panchayats and either the District Panchayat Officers; or Assist¬ 
ant Panchayat Officers might have slept over the bank pass-books.” 


1 Hindustan Times Eveninc^ News, 2-4-1B55. 
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TABULAR REPRESENTATION XI 


N«. t VII- 
lAfM MM 
Pmnchayats, 
etc* 


XieglilA- j Amend-! 

tion I meni j 
passed I 


Village Panclia3'ats 


How 

Constituted 


Powers in Vil¬ 
lage Managemeni 


Sources of Revenue 
of Panchayats 


Total Ko. 
of Villages: 
5,70S. 

No, of Na- 
gar Pan- 

chayatl; 
1.006. 

Villages co¬ 
vered: «.4T4. 
No. of Pan- 
chayati AdS- 
lats: 214. 


PlSPSU 
Pancha- 
yet Raj 
Act. 2008 
(1951). 
Pancha- 
yats 
started 
fimetion- 
ing oh 
2Sth July 
1953. 


Constituted on 
population ba¬ 
sis. One Nagar 
Panchayat for 
every 1,500 peo¬ 
ple. 

Elected on the 
basis of adult 
suffrage. There 
are no nomina¬ 
tions. 

President is 
elected by the 
entire electo¬ 
rate. 

There is a se¬ 
parate Pan¬ 
chayat Deptt. 
in the State. 

No. of members 
is between 3 to 

9. 

Nomina- 
tions for all 
offices, Nagar 
Panchayat an cl 
Adalat member¬ 
ship accompa- i 
nied by fee : 
President Na -1 
gar Sabha Rs. 

10, Panch Rs. 5 
and Nyaya 
Panch Rs. 10. 

Elections for 
various offices 
are held sepa¬ 
rately. 

For adminis¬ 
trative conven¬ 
ience Nagar 
Panchayat may 
form a Sub¬ 
committee. 
Every adult 
is member of 
the Nagar Sa- i 
bha. Term is 
life time. 


Obligatory func¬ 
tions : 

M a i n t e n- 
ance, construction 
and repair of 
public roads, bri¬ 
dges, etc., clean¬ 
sing of sources of 
water supply, 
idralnage, sanita¬ 
tion, planting of 
trees, construc¬ 
tion of buildings 
for public use, 
promotion of vil¬ 
lage industries, 
registra- 
tion of deaths 
and births, street 
lighting, etc. 
Discretion- 
ary functions : 
Medical relief, 
provision for 
storage facilities 
tor seed, fertili¬ 
zers, implements, 
etc., relief, 
against famine, I 
injproving cattle 
breeds, establish¬ 
ment and main¬ 
tenance of pri¬ 
mary schools. 
They can also 
undertake works 
designed to pro¬ 
mote social, mo¬ 
ral and material 
well being of the 
people. 

It can make 
bye-laws. Acquire 
lar-d for its pur¬ 
poses and collect 
fines and taxes. 


Panchayats can 
impose compulsory 
as well as volun¬ 
tary taxes. T‘ 
Govt, assigns IjlOth 
of the land reve¬ 
nue collected from 
the area tu that 
Panchayat. 

Panchayats can 
levy taxes on 
trades, oaillng or 
profession, a hearth 
tax. a tax on the 
marriage of male 
person, a tax on 
the birth of his 
male child, a lab¬ 
our tax on all able 
bodied males be¬ 
tween the pres¬ 
cribed age limit; 
duty on the trans¬ 
fer of property. 
It can sell all dust, 
dirt, dung or re¬ 
fuse including bo¬ 
dies of animals 
collected by the 

servants of ti.^ 

Panchayats. 

All Govt, grants, 
collections from 
the fines imposed 
and donations are 
allocated to the 

Panchayats. All 
profits out of fines 
and other levies of 
the Adalat ate 

equally distributed 
among the Nagar 
Panchayats. 
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rANCHA¥AT INSTITUTION IN PEPSU 


Nyaya Panchayats 


How Constituted 


Panchayati Adalat is 
formed for every 7,500 
people or five Nagar 
Panchayats. 

Established under the 
PEPSU Panch,ayat 
Raj Act. 2008 (1951). 
Composition of the 
Panchayati Adalat is 
independent of the 
Nagar Panchayal. It 
is elected directly by 
the Nagar Sabha. The 
functioning of the 
Nagar Panchayat and 
Panchayati Adalat is 
inter-connected. 

All cases, civil, cri¬ 
minal or revenue, have 
first to be referred to 
the Nagar Panchayat. 
Which constitutes 

Board usually com¬ 
prising Uie Sarpanch 
and other Panches. 
Failing conciliation a 
certificate of non-con¬ 
ciliation is issued 
within 30 days of the 
reference. 

The expenses of the 
Panchayati Adalat 
have to be borne by 
the component Nagar 
Panchayats equally. 
Each Adalat consists 
of five Nyaya Pan¬ 
ches. Each Nyaya 
panch is elected by 
the Nagar Sabha, 
There is generally 
only one Nyaya Panch 
for each Nagar Sabha. 
Sarpanch is elected 
by the Panches and 
is known as Pradhan. 
A Panchayati Ada¬ 
lat shall maintain a 
fund known as Pan¬ 
chayati Adalat Fund. 


Powers 


Civil, criminal and 
Revenue Powers 
are vested. Two 
classes of Adalats, 
first class and se¬ 
cond class. 

At present all 
are second class 
Panchayats. They 
can hear civil suits 
upto Rs. 200 and i 
revenue suits of 
Hs. 100. I 

First clas.*! Ada- 
lals can hoar civil | 
suits upto Rs. 500 
and Revenue suits 
upto Rs. 200. Both 
can try certain 
specified criminal 
cases. 

First Class Ada¬ 
lats can impose a 
fine of not more 
than Hs. 200 or 
double the value 
of the loss caused 
by the accused. 
Second class can 
impose a fine of 
Rs. 100. Both 
Adalats can try 
cases committing 
affray, any act 
likely to endanger 
public health, neg¬ 
ligent conduct, 
committing public 
nuisance, sale of 
obscene book, etc., 
Voluntarily caus¬ 
ing hurt, criminal 
trespass, house 
trespass, wilful 
maiming of ani¬ 
mals of the value 
of Rs. 50, unlaw¬ 
ful employment of 
a boy. 

Class one Adalats 
have wider pow¬ 
ers, They can, in 
addition, try cases 
for criminal intimi¬ 
dation, voluntarily 
causing hurt and 
breach of trust. 
There is provision 
for appeals agains^ 
decisions of the 
Adalats. 


Report on the working 
of Panehayatg 


Gram | Nyaya 


Nagar Pan¬ 
chayats re> 
ceived 30,154 
oases fox 
conciliation. 
Of these 
22.684 conci¬ 
liated and 
4,714 wero 
granted cer 
tificates foi 
non-concilia¬ 
tion. 


P a n c h a- 
yati Adalats 
started func¬ 
tioning in 
July 1953. 

Conciliation 
has a great 
effect in re¬ 
ducing liti¬ 
gation. 

St redueee 
rancour and 
bitterness. 

In the Ada¬ 
lats 8,316 

cases were 
r e g i a t- 
ered. Of 
these 2.664 
were decid¬ 
ed and 3,000 
conciliated. 

They have 
succeeded in 
m i n i m i z- 
ing the dif¬ 
ferences In 
different 
parties. 


MMARU 


Panchayats are 
esepect^ to im* 
prove tha social 
and economic 
conditions o| 
the rural areas 
and train the 
rural people 
in democratic 
wajs. 

Panehayats ean 
play an im¬ 
portant part in 
the planning 
and execution 
of development 
projects under 
Five-Year Plan. 

The provision 
of conclUation 
is novel to 
this State. It 
admits the prin¬ 
ciple that con* 
cillation must 
precede adjudi¬ 
cation. 

Concilia- 
lion Authority 
should be dif¬ 
ferent from 
the Adjudicat¬ 
ing Authority. 
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The Committee urged propei’ and timely action by the Pan- 
cha 3 'ats in preparing budget estimates, and by the Director of Pan- 
chayats for their approval. 

The Comjnittee described as “sheer wastage of public money,” 
Gie delay in conducting elections by the Department. “In spite of 
•tlie fact that full staff was provided for Panchayat work eai'ly in 
the 3 X'ar 1952, the. work was not started for full one year in the 
whole of the State and for over two years in some of the tehsils.” 
All this goes to show, the report said, that most of the time was 
wasted by the Depailment simply in pi'eparations. 

Panchayats And Police 

The Committee also viewed with concern the “hostile attitude'' 
of the local police towards the Panchayats. It said : “The police 
ofRce'rsi perhaps feel that their prestige in villages has lessened due 
io establishment of Panchayats. They take them as their rival. 
Instead of hftving co-operation of Panchayats in preserving law 
and order in the villages, the local i3olice treat the Panches just like 
ordinary villagers and sometimes har*ass them unnecessarily." It 
recommends that a special procedure be prescribed for prosecuting 
the Panches whenever tihey are found guilty of cognizable cases. 
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SAURASHTRA 


CAURASHTRA, the birthplace of the Father of the Nation and 

rich in traditions and glory, where some of the most memorable 
chapters of Indian history have been enacted, had had probably 
the healthiest Panchayat growth in India under the fostering care 
of Shri U. N. Dhebar, its Chief Minister from the veiy inception 
of the State till 1954. Saurashtra literally means a good country 
and it is by this name that this State has been mentioned in the 
epics of Ramayana and Mahabharata, Puranas and ancient inscrip¬ 
tions. Thus, for example, an ancient text says ; * “There are five 
jewels in Saurashtra, namely, rivers, women, horses, while fourth 
is Somnath and fifth is Dwaraka.” Nature has given this State 
definite boundaries which clearly demarcate it from the rest of the 
country. On the west, south and north .surge the restless waves 
of the Arabian Sea while in the north-east stretches the desert-land 
of Kutch which screens it oif from Pakistan. This land of 
Saura.shtra of rolling hills, undulating plains and flashy rivers, 
literally a balcony of Western India, has an area of 21,451 square 
miles according to the 1951 Census. 

Area And Population After Integration 

Saurashtra came into existence on April 15, 1948, with the 
integration of 222 States of Kathiawad area. It includes the follow¬ 
ing 30 jurisdictional states : Nawanagar, Bhawanagar, Porbandar, 
Dhrangadhra, Morvi, Gondal, Jafrabad, Wankaner, Palitana, Dhrol, 
Limbdi, Rajkot, Wadhwan, Lakhlov, Sayla, Chuda, Vala, Jasdan, 
Amarnagar (Thana Devli), Vadia, Lathi, Muli, Bajana, Virpur, 
Maliya, Kolda Sangani, Jetpur, Bilkha, Patdi and Khirasara. The 
population of Saurashtra according to 1951 Census was 41,37,359, 
which shows an increase of 16.2 per cent over the population of 
the integrated territories in 1941. During 1931-41, the population 
of the area increased by 20.5 yicr cent. The density of the State 
was 119 in 1921 and 193 in 1951. The component districts of the State 
are : Halar, area 3,890 square miles, population 5,74,472; Madhya 
Saurashtra, area 4,660 .square miles, population 10,45,675; Zalawad, 
area 4,425 square miles, population 4,95,928, Gohilwad, area 4,675 
square miles, population 10,20,130; and Sorath, area 3,801 square 
miles, population 10,01,154. 
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The Livelihood Pattern 

The proportion of the different agricultural livelihood classes 
in the total general population of the State is as follows : Liveli¬ 
hood Category I, 32.76 per cent; Livelihood Category II, 8.34 per 
cent; Livelihood Category III, 3.76 per cent; Livelihood Category IV, 
1.76 per cent. Thus, in the total general population of the State 
only 46.62 per cent belong to agricultural classes and the remain¬ 
ing 53.38 per cent to non-agricultural classes. Saurashtra, thus, is 
one of the few States of the Indian union where the total agricul¬ 
tural population is less than the total population of non-agricultural 
classes. 

In terms of urban and rural population, 60.3 per cent of the 
population of Saurashtra lives in rural areas. Says J. B. Bowman, 
the Superintendent of Census operations for Bombay, Saurashtra 
and Kutch : “The distinguishing feature of Saurashtra was the 
high percentage of the population who lived in small villages with 
less than 500 inhabitants or in medium sized villages with 500—^2,000 
inhabitants. There was a rather pronounced gap in the 2,000—5,000 
sector, before the urban category was reached.” ^ 

The Agricultural Classes 

In Saurashtra, according to the 1951 Census, the agricultural 
classes formed less than 50 per cent of the population of erery dis¬ 
trict, except Sorath, where they formed 51 per cent. One of the 
factors making for a high ratio of non-agricultural to agricultural 
population in the districts of Saurashtra is the wide distances that 
separate the population centres; the other factor operating in the 
case of Saurashtra is the fact that it is relatively highly urbanised. 

In Saurashtra, the percentage of population returned as belong¬ 
ing to Livelihood Class I was as high as 70.3 per cent of the total 
agricultural population. In Zalawad district the percentage was 
only 51.7, but in Madhya Saurashtra and in Sorath it was over 70. 
Says Bowman 2 ; “The.se Saurashtra figures seem very high, when 
one considers that Girasduri abolition had not been effected by the 
time of the Cen.sus. It may be that people returned themselves 
according to what they shortly expected to be, the effect of the 
legislation being anticipated.” 16.0 per cent of the agi'icultui’a! 
population in Bombay, Saurashtra and Kutch was placed by the 1951 
Census in liivelihood Class II, and 14.1 per cent in Livelihood Class 
III. Says Bowman 2 r “The factors making for high percentages of 
Livelihood Class III in the agricultural population would seem to be 

1 Census of India, 1951, Vol. IV, Bombay, Saurashtra and Kutch, Part 1. Op. cit.. p. 20. 

2 Ibid, P. 50. 

3 Ibid, p. 51. - . . 
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the land tenure system prevailing in the area, the cultivation of a 
cash crop such as cotton which stimulates a demand for agricul¬ 
tural labour and existence of irrigation facilities which seem to 
have a similar effect.” The Collector of Gohilwad District in 
Saurashtra attributed the importance of Livelihood Class III in 
that district to the existence of irrigation facilities. 

The Agricultural Workers 

The General Village Survey of the Agricultural Labour Enquiry, 
which surveyed 12 villages in Saurashtra comprising a total of 
1,294 families, has given the following occupational pattern of 
surveyed villages : 

TABLE 1461 


Number of Percentage to 
Occupation and status families total number 

of families 


Agricultural owners 

380 


29.4 

Agricultural tenants 

238 


18.4 

Agricultural workers : 

(a) With land 

13 ) 

1.0) 



) 204 

) 

15.7 

(b) Without land 

191 ) 

14.7 ) 


Total agricultural families 

822 


63.5 

Total non-agricultural families 

472 


36.5 

ALL FAMILIES 

.. 1,294 


100.0 


It follows that 204 families or 15.7 per cent of the total belong 
to the category of agricultural workers. The General P'amily 
Survey of the Agricultural Labour Enquiry surveyed 1,288 families 
in 12 villages of Saurashtra, and it found that of the total number 
of families 66 per cent were agicultural of which 29 per cent were 
landowners, 17 per cent tenants and 20 per cent agricultural workers. 

Caste Composition 

Of the total number of 1,288 families, 531 or 41.22 per cent 
were Brahmins, Kshatriyas or Vaishyas while 141 families or 10.94 
per cent belonged to scheduled castes and scheduled tribes, and 580 
or 45.02 per cent to backward classes. Of the total 375 cultivating 
owners’ families, 270 or 72 per cent belonged to the Vaishya com¬ 
munity and 70 or 18.66 per cent to the backward classes. About 
69 per cent of the tenant families were from backward classes. The 
occupation of 65 or 46.09 per cent of the scheduled caste families 
was agricultural labour.* 

1 Agricultural Wages in India, Op. cit.. p. 272. 

2 Rural Mftn-Foiyer mid Occupational Structure, Op. cit., p. 282. 
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Size Distribution (K Holdings 

The Census of Landholdings conducted 1)y the Land Reforms 
Division of the Planning Commission gives the following picture of 
holdings in Saurashtra according to area owned : 


TABLE 147 


Exceeding 

(acres) 

But not 
exceeding 
(acres) 

No. of 
holdings 

Area 

(acres) 

0. ' 

1.0 

4,165 

2,248 

1.0 

2.5 

8,658 

15,742 

2.5 

5.0 

21,545 

81,881 

5.0 

7.5 

20,613 

1,27,690 

7.5 

10.0 

26,097 

2,27,277 

10.0 

12.5 

22,150 

2,54,062 

12.5 

15.0 

23,673 

3,25,273 

15.0 

17.5 

21,360 

3,49,012 

17.5 

20.0 

24,096 

4,53,012 

20.0 

25.0 

37,478 

8,48,241 

25.0 

30.0 

31,948 

8,77,465 

30.0 

35.0 

25,846 

8,41,451 

35.0 

40.0 

20,191 

7,55,792 

40.0 

45.0 

13,765 

5,85,082 

45.0 

50.0 

10,677 

5,09,239 

50.0 

60.0 

13,103 

7,19,086 

60.0 

75.0 

9,336 

6,23,773 

75.0 

100.0 

5,657 

4,80,398 

100.0 

150.0 

2,297 

2,72,760 

150.0 

200.0 

107 

09,730 

200.0 

300.0 

188 

44,297 

300.0 

500.0 

70 

25,780 

500.0 

. . 1,000.0 

15 

9,059 

More than 1,000 


4 

6,309 


Total 

.. 3,43,339 

85,04,660 


It follows that 34,368 holdings, that is, about 10 per cent of 
the total number of holdings were of 5 acres and less, and covered 
a bare 99,901 acres out of total holding area of 85,04,660 acres, that 
is, hardly 1.5 per cent of the total holding area. Further, only 2,681 
holdings, or a bare 0.7 per cent of the total number of holdings 
were of 100 acres and above, but these among themselves covered 
4,27,935 acres, or about 5 per cent of the total holding area. 

The Proud Record Of The Saurashtra Panchayats 

An idea of the proud record of Saurashtra Panchayats would 
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be had from the following : On August 15, 1955, out of 4,356 
villages of the State, Panchayats had been established in 2,057 
villages, covering 18,87,550 persons out of a total rural population 
of 27,69,395, that is, 68.5 per cent of the total. In the Panchayat 
villages the Government was spending Rs. 1-8 per person, which 
is more than any expenditure per person by any department in any 
part of India. 

Befoi’e the formation of Saurashtra, there were about 129 Gram 
Panchayats in the former princely state of Bhavnagar. The Pan¬ 
chayat Act of Saurashtra is not based on any imitation of the old 
state laws. It is an Act which is framed, keeping in view all the 
salient features of Saurashtra, its special characteristics, prowess, 
culture, etc. It came into being as Ordinance No. 57 of 1949. The 
objects and reasons for this Act clearly declare the following : 

“In order that the people of villages— 

(1) may conjointly think out matters relating to their own 
welfare; 

(2) may manage their own affairs; 

(3) may carry on functions of village defence and other local 
utility, by infusing spirit of self-help in people: 

(4) may decide petty civil suits and criminal cases, locally 
and cheaply; 

(5) may encourage and develop small-scale cottage indus¬ 
tries by giving a fillip to constructive programmes, and 
thus conduct an efficient administration of the Pan¬ 
chayats, 

It is desirable to pass this Ordinance.” 

This was amended in 1950. The amendment brought 
into being the Saurashtra Gram Panchayat Madhyastha Man- 
dal, which is a statutory body to look after the estab¬ 
lishment, working and development of the Gram Panchayats 
in Saurashtra. In the new Act, a provision has been made 
for voluntary establishment of Panchayats at the request of village 
people and the Gram Panchayat Madhyastha Mandal with District 
Panchayat Mandals, one for each district, i.e., 5 in all, work for 
growth of proper spirit and consequently for establishment of Pan¬ 
chayats. The number of Panchayats functioning at the end of 
the year 1950-51 was 400. During 1951-52, 439 new Panchayats 
were formed and the total reached 839 at the end of that year. At 
the end of 1952-53, the number was 1,289, while at the end of the 
year 1953-54 it reached 1,644. By the end of May 1954, 1,785 Pan¬ 
chayats covering 1,871 villages of Saurashtra had been established. 

Constitution Of Panchayats: Principle Of Unanimity 

The principle followed for the constitution of Panchayats is, 
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generally speaking, one Panchayat for one village on the basis of 
adult suffrage. Villages in Saurashtra are not mere hamlets, aver¬ 
age population i^er village being 600 to 750 souls. However, where 
the village is utterly small or has very limited resources, it is per¬ 
suaded to join the neighbouring village for formation of the Pan¬ 
chayat. This groui'ing is done by securing almost unanimous con¬ 
sent of the people. 

The statutory Saurashtra Gram Panchayat Madhyastha Mandal 
has been the key body helping in the commendable Panchayat deve¬ 
lopment of the State. This Board had on it persons commanding 
confidence of the village community as well as officers. This Board 
W'^as and is a link between the Government and the entire network 
of Panchayat organisation in Saurashtra. It functions through its 
district head. This district head is responsible along with local 
revenue authorities to ci’eate an urge amongst villagers for Pan- 
chayats. After some preliminary work is done in the village, people 
are persuaded to cast off factious mentality and their first village 
Panchayat is appointed, as far as possible, unanimously. Some 
kind of election does take place. Fifteen days’ clear notice is given 
before the day of election. On the appointed day a village assembly 
consisting of all adult members is called and the elections are held 
according to simple rules framed for the purpose. It is done by 
show of hands. First, the assembly elects its Sarpanch and then 
other members, their strength being fixed in proportion to the 
population of the village. The minimum number is five and the 
maximum is fifteen. Village is not classified into wards, as the 
intention is to keep up village community feeling. Elections in 
99 per cent of cases go without a contest. The system is working 
well and there is no intention to change it. Seats are reserv'-ed for 
Harijan and a lady member. These also are elected according to the 
procedure mentioned above. The basis of this election is an auxiliary 
agency of a semi-official character, which assists the people con¬ 
tinuously, guides them and encourages them. Since it is a semi¬ 
official Board, it offers a common platform for officers and influential 
leaders of the village life in Saurashtra to meet together, discuss 
problems of common interest and assess administrative require¬ 
ments first hand. The whole process of chewing and digesting takes 
place at the Board level and what goes out is then practically the 
unanimous advice or guidance of the State and the leaders of village 
community. It is received by the villagers with a degree of con¬ 
fidence, which a mere executive, administrative or even popular 
guidance would not receive. Moreover, the whole thing being con¬ 
sidered in advance at the official and non-official level, there is the 
least chance of any conflict arising in the minds of the village com¬ 
munity. The Board has got to take in all cases an objective view*^ 
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of the problems of the villagers, for the decisions are to secure almost 
unanimous approval of the village community. 

Advantages Of The Principle Of Unanimity 

The preliminary work, as stated above, also includes removal 
of points of conflict in the village itself. It means a little delay in 
establishing the Panchayat, but once the points of conflict are dis¬ 
solved, the road is made smooth for Panchayat organisation. 
Practically, the unanimous support of villagers adds to the dignity, 
status and hold of the Panchayats. Rei)resentaLives of the Board 
are always careful to see that this hold is not abused and a balance 
is i3re.served continuously. But the resulting advantage is tremend¬ 
ous. The parly fever does at times coj-rode tlic atmosphere, but 
constant vigilance on the part of the executive and tin.' Board men;- 
bers has been successful in keeping it out, and Congies.smen and 
non-Congressmen alike are vvorking togeiher at the Panchayat level. 
Everything is being done to keep their minds fi.vefl on their i)roblems. 
It may be that in course of time party feeling may get live better 
of this procedure. But w'e are confident that hav ing seen the 
advantages of the working on the basis of almost unanimous sup¬ 
port, neither the people nor the Panchayat representatives will be 
satisfied with W'orking on party lines and they must revert sooner 
or later to the procedure to whiclv the Government clings with all 
its faith and conviction. Government also makes it. clear to the 
people in the villages that it can give vast powers only 
to an oi'gani.sation commanding the fulle.st confidence of the peojilc. 
Any deterioration of that condition will mean reduction of the powers 
of Panchayats to merely municipal functions. The people also 
undcr.stand the great responsibility which is cast upon them by 
generous delegation of powers under the Panchayat legislation. 

Grades Of Panchayats: A Novel Contribution Of Saurashtra 

The distribution of powers to Panchayats i.s ba.s(?<l more or less 
on a graded system. Every field activity affecting village 
life and every aspect of their problems is mentioned in detail and 
powers also clearly stated. Section 18 of the I’anchayat legislation 
expounds the powers in a manner that every probi('in of the village 
is pictured before the people of the village and its Panchayat. 

First the Panchayat is placed in the “C" cla.ss. The “C” (.'lass 
Panchayats are entru.sted with powens regarding general welfare 
activities aticeting the village c.vcept revenue recovery and judicial 
functions. After the probation period is over, the Panchayat is pro¬ 
moted to the “B” Class and gets powers of I’eveuuc reco\ ery. After 
these powers have been satisfactorily discharged, the Panchayat gets 
judicial powers. The two wdngs of Panchayat organisation, i.e., the 
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responsibility and powers of recovery of land revenue and deciding 
normal cases arising in villages, which were clipped during the 
British regime, are slowly reappearing. There are today in 
Saurashtra many “B” Class Panchayats who recover revenue on 
behalf of Government, maintain registers, lend Taccavi on behalf 
of Government and recover it. The very experience breeds a sense 
of responsibility in the leaders of the village community and throws 
on the people also a responsibility, who are standing by the Village 
Panchayat on the pain of losing prestige and reputation with the 
Government and the public at large. 

Nyaya Panchayats 

Every Pan(?hayat formed under the Panchayat Act is having a 
N^'aya Panchayat. The Nyaya Panchayat consists of five members 
•who are elected by the members of the Gram Panchayats from 
amongst themseh'es. The Sarpanch of the Gram Panchayat is also 
the President of the Nyaya Panchayat. The Nyaya Panchayats 
have done good work. Most of these dispose of cases on compro¬ 
mise basi.s, rather than by following the rules of procedure which 
have not still attracted the illiterate populace. Some of the Gram 
Panchayats have shown better results by trying cases according to 
the rules of procedure too. The Nyaya Panchayats have been suc¬ 
cessful in reducing litigation to a good extent, though group differ¬ 
ences in the villages have sometimes been reflected in them. 

The following proposals were under the consideration of the 
State Government for the improvement of the work of Nyaya Pan¬ 
chayats : 

(1) Thei’e should be a single Nyaya Panchayat for five Pan¬ 
chayats, it being understood that the cases will be decided by mem¬ 
bers presided over by members from villages other than those where 
the matter arises. 

(2) There should not be any concurrent jurisdiction. Nyaya 
Panchayats should be given exclusive jurisdiction to try cases upto 
a certain limit and such cases should not be entertained by any 
other courts of law. The appeals against the decisions of the Nyaya 
Panchayats may, however, lie to any court other than a Nyaya Pan¬ 
chayat, for concurrent jurisdiction engenders a rivalry between two 
authorised bodies and increases ligitation rather than diminish 
it. 

Sources Of Revenue 

The Panchayats get grant-in-aid from the Government varying 
from 17i to 33i per cent of the actual revenue collected during4he 
previous revenue year. Thus “C” Class Panchayat gets 17| per 
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cent, “B” Class 25 per cent and “A” Class :}3 per cent of the 
revenues. The Government have also transferred incomes from 
cattle pound and Bhum—a cess on carac:asses. Over and above the 
grants, the Panchayats can get income from tolls, and taxes such 
as the wheel tax, house tax, entertainment lax, hotel licence, octroi 
duty, sanitary cess, water tax, etc. These are shown in Apiiendix J 
to the Act. Panchayats c-an also get incomes fjom manure, fines 
and fees, donations, gift, etc. 

The Panchayats prepare budgets for the expenditure proijosed 
to be made from the revenues. Every year such a budget is to be 
prepared and submitted to the Collector, who is the Pr-esident of 
the District Panchayat Mandal. The Budget, after the sanction, is 
sent back to the Panchayat. The Panchayat expends money accord¬ 
ing to the provision for each item in the budget. The village Pan¬ 
chayat calls a meeting of the Panchayat and passes resolutions for 
every item of cxpenditui'e, calls for the e.stimates and plans of cer¬ 
tain works and then undertakes the works, keeping detailed 
accounts of materials, labour and technical as.sistance .secured on 
payment as well as on a voluntary basis. Prior sanction of the 
Government is needed only when Government hel]) is .sought in 
part or full. 

Panchayat Staff: Supervision 

The President of the Panchayat is elected by tlie whole village, 
i.e., by all adult members in the village as.scmbly. Thei-e is one 
ti-ained secretary for either one or for a number of Panchayats 
according as they are big or small, to help them in the executive 
work. He is appointed by the Gollector on the post of a Talati and 
then given on loan to Gram Panchayat Madhyastha M;mdal and is 
governed bv the conduct rules as applied to Government seinants. 
As long as he is on loan, he is under the discipline of the Panchayat 
and the Madhyastha Mandal. 

There is no other staff except the secretary but if the Pan¬ 
chayat is a big one, it may appoint a clerk for octroi collection, 
revenue collection work, etc. Some Panchayats engage part-time 
servants for street-lighting, .scavenging and other works. They 
are appointed by the Panchayat by a resolution of the Executive 
and on petty salaries or allowances. 

The Govei’nment of Saurashtra issued a .special circular order¬ 
ing all departments to co-operate with the Panchayats in their 
multifarious activities. The Panchayat is con.sidered to be the only 
responsible village organisation to be approached for any rural 
scheme. Panchayats also are always ready to help all departments 
of the State. Yet, this- spirit of co-operation has not still touched 
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the lowest rung of the village revenue officei’s, i.e., the 7'alatis, 
Village Police and Police Patels. Such a spirit is being developed 
by slow degrees. 

The Collector of each district of the State is also the President 
of the Jilla Panchayat Mandal. The Di.strict Panchayat Officer, who 
happens to be the Secretary of this Mandal, is the Executive Officer 
for the Panchayats in his distinct. 

The Gram Panchayat Madhyastha Mandal 

The Central Statutory Body, the “Saurashtra Gram Panchayat. 
Madhyastha Mandal," supervises and checks up the activities of 
the Panchayats. This Madhyastha Mandal is composed of 21 mem¬ 
bers including tire President, who is the Minister in chai'ge of Rural 
Development Department. Other members include 5 il.L.As, 5 Dis¬ 
tinct Collectors, 7 public, woi'kei's interested in Panchayat activities, 
the Chief Secretary, the Secretary in charge of the Rural Develop¬ 
ment Department and the Chief Panchayat Officer. 1 he Chief Pan¬ 
chayat Officer- woi’ks as the Secretary of this Mandal. 

I'nder the .Madhyastha Mandal, thei-e are five Jilla Panchayat 
Mandals, one for- each district. The Jilla Panchayat Mandal is pre¬ 
sided over by the District Collector. The other- members include 
2 M.L.As, o representatives of Panchayats, 2 members interested in 
Panchayat activities, the Chief Panchayat Officer and the Jilla Pan¬ 
chayat Officer. The Jilla Panchayat Officer- is the Secretar-y of the 
.lilla Panchayat Mandal. These Mandals hold meeting evet-y two 
months and lay down the policy, frame rules for various items in 
the actual working of the Panchayats, etc. 

The Department does not possess and exer-cise power s to super¬ 
sede a Panchayat, but it does give its opinion about the super- 
.session of the defective Panchayat and sends it to the Government 
for necessary action. Thus, the Panchayat is superseded by a 
Government Resolution. Such a Panchayat, when superseded, is 
regulated by some special officer appointed for the purpose. 

In order to help the Panchayats in the day-to-day work of 
administration, the Madhyastha Mandal decided to give them 
trained personnel. For this purpose a Training Class for Pan¬ 
chayat Secretaries was started at Junagadh, and every year about 
80-100 trained secretaries are made available. Till today 700 
trained secretaries have thus been made available by them and they 
are appointed in different groups of Panchayats in different 
districts. 

Panchayat Work 

Panchayats in Saurashtra have shown good progress in evgry 
field of activity. Most of the Panchayats have taken proper steps 
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to remove manure heaps either by contacting the Harijans oi’ 
Bhangis or by way of compost manure, and are thereby helping 
cleanliness in the villages. Wells for drinking purposes and 
water-troughs for cattle are being properly looked after. 

A good number of Panchayats have managed to keep medical 
chests in their villages. These chests have been supplied by the 
Ayurvedic Department of the Government and they have proved 
very useful to villagers, who were without any sort of medical 
relief arrangement till the formation of Saurashtra. 

Most of the Panchayats are carrying on local works fi’om the 
Panchayat funds as well as through voluntary contributions in 
cash or by voluntary lalwur. The Panchayats have also taken to 
opening night literacy schools as well as libraries and reading 
rooms. Progress in this direction is also satisfactory. 

It is noticed that prejudice against untouchability is subsiding 
in the villages. In every village one seat for Harijans is kept 
reserved and to such seat almost all Panchayats have 
selected one Harijan to take part in every meeting of the Pan¬ 
chayat. Where there are wells for drinking purposes for Harijans, 
they are repaired by the Panchayats and in many a place Harijans 
and public fetch water from the common public well. It will be 
proper to add here that during the year 1953-54, there was a 
remarkable progress in this direction. 218 Panchayats have 
officially declared the village well open to all without any distinc¬ 
tion of caste or creed. Moreover, Kolki and Gomta Panchayats 
of the Madhya Saurashtra District and Simroli in the Sorath Dis¬ 
trict have declared the local temples open to Harijans. 

The Panchayats are assisting the Government of Saurashtra in 
enforcement of Cattle Trespass Act and Vaccination Act by way of 
e.xecuting the functions under Clauses 4, 5 and 14 of the former 
Act and by way of persuading the public of the village for vaccina¬ 
tion under the latter Act. The ‘B’ Class Panchayats recover the 
land revenue and they have shown very satisfactory progress. 
The Panchayats also recover other dues or taxes which are levied 
including the octroi dues. House Tax, Bham, Sanitaiy Cess, 
Entertainment Tax, etc., which they are allowed to levy under the 
Act. 

Panchayat Incame And Expenditure In The Eariy Years 

The Saurashtra Panchayats, in fact, showed commendable 
Jesuits even in their early years. I'he following table shows the 
income of Panchayats in different districts of Saui’ashtra from 
different .sources in 1951-52 : 
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TABLE 148 


Sources of 
Income 


Gohilwad Zalawad 


Madhya 

Saurashtra 


Hair 


Sorath 


Total 


Granl-in-aid 

Mapun 

Bliam 

Octroi 

Cattle Pound Fees 
House Tax 
Entertainment Tax 
Wheel Tax 
Shop Tax 
Hotel Tax 
Toll Tax 

licence fees for Hote's 
Othei taxes 
Other .foes 
Giftc 

Contribution 
V nc ! r ‘;s i fl ed t .'i x ts 

Total 


4.62.462 

2,09.504 

3.11,343 

2.126 



23,525 

4,311 

2,686 

}).271 


33.476 

1,051 

2,459 

3.399 



22 


m 

22 


75 




12 


48 

48 

428 

135 

1,414 

1.155 


0 

30 


690 

0.724 

.56! 

2.20.3 

4.169 


7.443 

27.673 

1.894 


5.41. G 14 

2.19.137 

3,62.668 


2.90,348 

2.18.604 

14,!;2,261 



2.126 

411 

11,629 

45.562 

8,920 

23,406 

75,073 

3,369 

832 

ii.no 

80 


102 

171 


343 



7.5 



12 


514 

610 

727 

4U: 

.5,122 

11 

9.6.52 

10.818 

100 


736 

1.901 

.5.621 

20,010 

1 440 


13,052 

29..567 

.3.07.484 

2,70,678 

17,01,579 


It follows from the above table that the largest single item of 
income of the Panchayals in Saiuashtra has been from granis-in- 
aid from the Government. I’hi.s is in t-outrast with some othei’ 
States where Panchayat.s havi' sufiered on account of absence oi 
adequate State aitl. Yccir-wise, Saurashlra l’ancha\ats have 
reci-ived the following graii!>-in<\id from the Governmeni : 


11)50-51 
1051-52 
1 ‘)52-53 
195.3-54 
19.54-55 


Rs. ().55.000 
Its. 14,92,()()() 
Rs. 17,79,900 
Rs. 9.91,000 
Rs. 31.01,000 


Thus, in these years the gi’ant-in-aid has increased by 
almost 5 times. 

Some of the Panchayats get vci’y small giants on account of 
small land revenue. Again, the salary, etc., of the Panchayat 
Secretaries was to be borne by lhe.se Parich.ayats and hence there 
was a handicai) to tbe.se I-’anchayals in the matter of undertaking 
development works. Taking this condition into consideration the 
Government have taken two good deci.sions in the direction and 
have made the path of Panchayals smooth. The Government 
have decided to grant as mucli extra, grant. as necessary to make 
up a minimum of Jls. 500 for each such Panchayat. They have 
also decided to shoulder the re.si)onsibility of payment of salaries 
lo the Panchayat secretaries. On account of these decisions Pan- 
chayats secure better conveniences to far as welfare works are 
concerned. ” 
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The expenditure incurred by Saurashtra Panchayats in 
different activities in 1951-52 will be found in the following table ; 




TABLE 

149 




Source ol Income 

Gohilwad 

Zalawad 

Madhya 

Saurashtra 

lla!ar 

Surath 

Total 

Sanitation and Health .. 

10.2C9 

17.1MK) 

11,895 

9,375 

18.925 

68.304 

Lieht 

».642 

20.340 

5,717 

16.756 

8,884 

61,339 

Medkal Rciief 

7,127 

2,817 

771 

822 

1.757 

13,294 

Village Schools and Night 
Schools 

12,4:10 


27.414 


3G0 

40,224 

Library and lio.iding 
Rooms 

«.420 

5.104 

5.610 

1.461 

3,171 

23.736 

Public Work:: 

2.10.062 

56.211 

79,295 

1.44.091 

77.045 

5 66.704 

Agriculture and Pre¬ 
servation oi Foresl .. 

2.232 

5.072 

1.437 

2,463 

J.G81 

14.885 

Breeding and Prolec ing 
of Cattle 

1! .045 

3,387 

8,352 

7.330 

10,735 

40.849 


Land Revenue Gdiection By Panchayats 

We would like to emphasise another point. In sharp contrasr 
to the hesitation showed by many States to confer the power of 
collection of land revenue on Panchayats, the Government of Sau- 
rashlra boldly derided to go ahead with the experiment from the 
very inception of Panchayats and most commendable results were 
witnessed even in eai'ly years. The following table shows land 
ix'vcnue recovered bv Saurashtra Panchayats in l!)51-r)2 : 

TABLE 150 



No. of 

Amount re> 

Amount 



Panchayats Amount of 

coverable 

actuily 

Arrears 

District 

empowered Land revenue 

during the 

recovered 

(Rupees) 


to recover (fixed) 

year 

(Rupees) 



land revenue. (Rupees) 

(Rupees) 



Gohilwad 

16 1.82.] 12 

25,109 

2:1,069 

1,030 

Zalawad 

3 69,912 

19.877 

18,641 

1.135 

Madhya 

Sa u r;;s] 1 1 ra 1 34,053 

17.027 

16.924 

101 

Palar 

2 52.370 

39.321 

60.646 

(21.717 

recovered 

:i9i 




more) 


Sorath 

1 28.457 

14,228 

14.228 



Total . 23 3,66.806 

1,15,564 

1..33,521 

3,761 


The Panchayats in Saurashtra have attracted the public mind 
by their good progress. In order that these Panchayats may be 
able to shoulder the responsibilities that have come upon them, 
conferences of Sarpanches are held every year at district and sub¬ 
division level. These conferences afford a good opportunity to all 
those who are interested in Gram Panchayat activities. There' 
the Sarpanches come in contact with one another and also with 
official and non-official workers, narrate their experiences, com- 
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TABULAR REPRESENTATION XII 


No. of Villages 
and Pancha¬ 

yats, etc. 

Legisla- 

Amend- 

Village Panchayats 

tion 

passed 

ments 

1 Powers in Village 
How Constituted j Management 


Total No. of 
Villages : 4,356. 
No. of Pancha- 
yats on 31-5-54: 
1,785. 

No. of Villages 
fovered by Pan- 
(•bayats : 1.871. 


First le¬ 
gislation : 
Saurash- 
tra Gram 
Pancha- 
yat Act, 
1949. 


1949 Act 
Amended 
by Ordi¬ 
nance 14 
of 1950. 


Panchayats can be 
formed in villages with 
a population of less than 
2,000, or villages with a 
population between 2,000 
and 10,000. But in the 
lattrsr case Govt, sanc¬ 
tion is essential. 

The principle is one 
Panchayat for each vil¬ 
lage. Election is based 
on adult franchise. The 
No. of members of Pan¬ 
chayats varies between 5 
and 15- The term of 
office is 3 years. 
Panchayats are classi¬ 
fied in three grades A, 
B and C. At first all are 
‘C’ grade Panchayats. 
But as they undertake 
more responsibility their 
status is raised. 
President of the Pan¬ 
chayat is elected by 
the whole of the 
village aduU population. 
There is a Central Sta¬ 
tutory Body known as 
the Panchayat Madhyas- 
tha Mandal, which super¬ 
vises and checks up the 
activities of the Pancha¬ 
yats. 

Under the Madhyastha 
Mandal are five Dist. 
Panchayat Mandals. 

Under it come the Vil¬ 
lage Panchayats. 

These Mandals lay 
down policy and frame 
rules for various items, 
etc. 

Panchayats are allowed 
to develop and not en¬ 
forced from above. 

There is provision for re¬ 
servation of coats for 
Harijans and women 
members in the Pancha- 


Panchayats are of 3 
classes. Every Pan¬ 
chayat at the begin- 
ing is C class and 
undertakes municipal 
snd general func¬ 
tions. Limited judicial 
power is also grant¬ 
ed. “When C class 
Panchayat undertakes 
revenue collection 
work, it is promoted 
to B class and when 
Panchayat ;vorks 

well it is raised to A 
class. A class Pan¬ 
chayats enjoy all pov/- 
ers and functions 
under the Act. There 
are 5 B class and 4 
A class Panchayats. 
Functions of the 
Panchayats embrace 
all spheres of village 
life. They are res¬ 
ponsible for the pre¬ 
servation of morality, 
sanitation and public 
health, education and 
culture, public works, 
preservation of vil¬ 
lage forests, impro\v>- 
ment of live-stock, 
village self-defence 
and philanthropic 
work like famine re¬ 
lief. They have also 
to maintain register 
of births and deaths 
and promote educa¬ 
tion. 

Panchayats have 
powen (o grant remis¬ 
sion of land revenue 
fn times of emer¬ 
gency. They can 
make rules and bye¬ 
laws. 


yat. 
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PANCHAYAT INSTITUTION IN SAURASHTRA 


sources of Re¬ 
venues of PJin- 
chayats 


Panchayats can 
collect taxes 
and levies im¬ 
posed by Govt, 
or levy taxes 
sanctioned by 
Govt. 

Can lew 
house tax, tax 
on shops, wheel 
tax, entertain¬ 
ment tax, hotel 
licence, octroi, 
sanitary cess, 
water ra e, etc. 
Panchayats can 
also get income 
from manure, 
fines and fees, 
donations, gifts, 
etc, 

Panchayats gel 
grant-in-aid 
from the Govt, 
which is liy'r 
for C class, 
Panchayats, 25*;^ 
for B class 
Panchayats and 
33% for A Class 
of the actual 
revenue collect¬ 
ed. 


N y a y a Panchayats 


How 

Constituted 


Every Pan- 
chayat elects 
a judicial! 
board from 
its members. 
The Sar- 
fpanch of 
the Gram 
Panchayat is 
the Presi¬ 
dent of the 
Nyaya Pan¬ 
chayat. 

Every Nyaya 
P a n c h a- 
yat has five 
members. 
Tenn of 
Office is 3 


Report on the working 
of Panchayats 




Can award 
c o m D e n- 
sation to the 
victim. It 
can try 
cases for the 
recovery of 
money dues, 
movable 
proper- 
ty, etc. It 
can obtain 
maintenance 
for a wo¬ 
man or mi¬ 
nor mem¬ 
ber of the 
family from 
Its head. 

The suit 
should not 
be more 
ithan one 
year old. 

Appeal 
against the 
decision of 
the Board 
can be made 
with the dis¬ 
trict autho¬ 
rities within 
30 days of 
the Pancha¬ 
yats’ judge¬ 
ment. 


Panchayats 
are helping 
Govt. in 
the enforce¬ 
ment of Cat¬ 
tle T r e s- 
pass Act. 
B Class Pan¬ 
chayats col¬ 
lect land 
revenue and 
other vil¬ 
lage taxes, 
take steps 
to remove 
manure 
heaps and 
keep clean¬ 
liness. 

Many Pan¬ 
chayats have 
undertaken 
medical re¬ 
lief. 

Under¬ 
take lo¬ 
cal works 
through vo¬ 
luntary fin¬ 
ance and la¬ 
bour. Some 
have opened 
night liter¬ 
acy classes. 
They are 
instrumental 
in removing 
*untouchabi-> 
lity. 


They do 
good work 
and have 
disposed of 
cases on the 
basis of 
compromise. 
At present 
there is a 
Nyaya Pan¬ 
chayat for 
every Gram 
Panchayat. 
There should 
not be any 
concur- 
rent juris¬ 
diction. Nya¬ 
ya Pancha¬ 
yats should 
be given ex¬ 
clusive ju¬ 
risdiction, to 
tr,v cases 
upto a cer¬ 
tain limit. 
Appeals 
against a 
Nyaya Pan¬ 
chayat may 
lie in any 
court other 
than a Nya¬ 
ya Pancha¬ 
yat. 


At presen* 
nearly 40% of 
the population 
is served by 
Panchayats, 
Under the 
Five-Year Plan, 
3,000 Pancha¬ 
yats covering 
3.200 villages 
are to be form¬ 
ed. 

Out of the 
4,356 villages in 
the State 1.726 
are Zamindari 
villages. Work 
ill these can be 
undertaken only 
after the intro¬ 
duction of Land 
Reforms. 
Panchayat Act 
needs to be 
amended. Pow¬ 
ers of Pancha¬ 
yats should be 
increased. A 
spirit of com¬ 
promise is also 
being infused. 


I 
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pare their notes, place their problems which await solution, dis¬ 
cuss them and arrive at solutions to their problems. These con¬ 
ferences greatly encouraged the Panchayats and breathed into 
them a new spii’it through mutual co-operation and goodwill. 
They proved very useful. 

first Saurashtra Panchayat Conference 

The usefulness and success of .such conferences ga\’c impetus 
to the idea of calling a widei' conference, y\ccorciinglv a I’epresenta- 
tive Saurashtra Panchayat Conference, the first of its kind, was held 
at Wadhwan on April Hi-17, 195.5, under the presidentship of Shri 
Ravishankai' Maharaj. a highly respei'ted and \eteran conscructivc 
worker of Gujarat. There was great enthusiasm atl-rinmd. The 
President of the Indian luiion, Di-. Itajendra l-’rasad, who was to 
inaugurate the Conference, coiild not come on account of indispo.si- 
tion. The Congre.ss President, Shri C. N. Dhebar, in his address 
to the Conference said ; ’ 'The heart of Bharat is in the village. 
It is a deeply-laid root which contains within itself the social 
economy and the age-old civility of Bharat. It is really a great 
fortune for India that attempts of .sprinkling at and nourishing the 
roots of this .social, economic, and cultural unity of Bharat ai'e made 
through Gram Panchayats." 

The Conference thoi-oughly discu.ssc'd the Aarious ])roblems 
facing the Pancliayats and adopted resolutions on Unity, Removal 
of T'nemployment, Increasing the sources of Incomes, Small Sav¬ 
ings Scheme, Progre.ssive Panchayats, Eradication of Vices, Shrarna- 
d(in and Bhooddii. The Panches and Sarpanches delivei-ed very 
interesting and illuminating speeches on the.se resolutions and the 
Report of the Wadhwan (kmference publi.shed by the State Gram 
Panchayat Madhyastha Mandal merits .stud}’. This Saurashtra Pan¬ 
chayat Conference, like the Annual Conference of the Bihar Pan¬ 
chayat Pari.shad, has gone a long way in improving Panchayat work. 

We would like to say in conclusion that the Panchayat experi¬ 
ment in Saurashtra is full of le.ssons for other States and deserves 
thorough .study by all. The insistence on the principle of unani¬ 
mity, so successfully tried, contains wdthin it the seeds of un¬ 
trammelled success of the Panchayat experiment. The divi.sion of 
Panchayats into three clas.se.s in accordance w’ith the re.sults 
vshown by them, and upgrading them by the .successes achieved 
is another novel idea which can usefully be followed in other 
States. 


] Proceedings of the First Saurashtra Panchayat Conference (Wadhwan 16-17 Agpril* 
1955), published by Saurashtra Cram Panchayat Madhyastha Mandal, Rajkot, 1955. 
p. 43. 



CHAPTER XXVlll 


DELHI 


^HE small Pui t ‘C’ Stale of Delhi is the only State in India where 
the urban pojjulation far exceeds the rural population. According 
to the 1951 Census, Delhi had a total population of 17,44,072, out of 
which 14,37,134 was urban and 3,00,928 rural. 3’he non-agricultural 
classes comprised 90 per cent of the population and a bare 10 per 
cent was agricultural. The density of the State was 845 in 1921, 
which shot up to 1,101 in 1931, and 1,588 in 19-11. In 1951, the 
density was 3,017 persons per square mile. This is explained by 
the large influx of refugees after Partition who settled mostly in 
the urban areas. The State has only one tehsil the limits of which 
are identical with those of the district and State of Delhi. The area 
of the State is 578 square miles. Out of the total general population 
of the Slate, cultivators of owned land and their dependents con¬ 
stitute 7 per cent, cultivators of unowned land 1 jjer cent, agricul¬ 
tural labourers 2 per cent and non-cultivating rent receivers a bare 
.2 per cent of the population. 

Villages Of Different Sizes: Livelihood Pattern 

Delhi State has 304 \ illages where live o,0(i,938 persons. Thus 
the rural population is 18 per cent, and 82 per cent is urban. The 
population per village comes to 1,010 persons. Ten per cent of the 
population inhabit villages with a population below' 500, 54 per 
cent inhabit villages w'iih a population varying from 500 to 2,000, 24 
per cent with a population varying from 2,000 to 5,000, and 12 per 
cent with population of 0,000 or over. The density of the rural 
area in 1951 stood at 013 persons per .square mile as against 444 in 
1941. In 1921. Delhi’s rural population W'as 1,84,032, in 1931, 
1,88,804, in 1941, 2,22,253, and in 1i)51 it was 3,06,938, with a growth- 
rate of 3, 10 and 32 per cent, respectively, in the decades 1921-31 
1931-41 and 1941-51. Out of the total rural population, agricul¬ 
tural classes are 51 per cent, and 48 per cent are non-agriculturists. 
Among the agricultural classes, 37 per cent are cultivators of owned 
land and their dependents, 5 per cent arc tenants and dependents, 
9 per cent are agricultural labourers and dependents, and 1 per 
cent rent-receiving landlords. The actual figures are as follows : 
1,72,186 belong to the agricultural clas.se.s, of w'hom 1,20 808 belong 
to Livelihood Category I, 10,492 to Category II, 29,276 to Category 
III, and 5,605 to Category IV. 
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Agricultural Labourers 

Delhi is among the very few States where the General Village 
Survey of the Agricultural Labour Enquiry returns a lower per¬ 
centage of agricultural labourers than what is given by the 1951 
Census figures as would be seen in the following table : ^ 

TABLE 151 


Occupation and Status 

Number of 
families 

Pei’centage to 
total number 
of families 

Agricultural owners 

Agricultural tenants 

Agricultural woi'kers : 

(a) Without land 

(b) With land 

604 

173 

^ 69 

2 ) 

3G.6 

10.5 

4.1) ,,, 

0.1 ) 

Total agricultural families 

846 

51.3 

Total non-agricultural families 

805 

48.7 

ALL FAMILIES 

.. 1,851 

100.0 


The Survey covered 9 villages. The Survey observes : “Be¬ 
cause of the facilities for non-agricultural employment available in 
the neighbouring areas, the number of families entirely dependent 
on agriculture was small.” The above table shows that only 51.3 
per cent of the families living in the villages were agricultural. Of 
these, only 4.2 per cent were agricultural workers. The occupa¬ 
tional distribution of families as given by the General Village 
Survey would be found in the following table ^ : 


TABLE 152 




Total 

Total No. Average 

Family occupation 

number of 

of persons 

size of 



families 

in the 

a family 




fcunilies 


1 . 

Agricultural landownership 

587 

3,543 

6.0 

2. 

Agricultural tenancy 

167 

924 

5.5 

3. 

Agricultural labour : 

80 

382 

4.8 


(a) Families with land 

7 

37 

5.3 


(b) Families without land 

73 

345 

4.7 

4. 

Total agricultural families 

831 

4,849 

5.8 

5. 

Total non-agricultural families 815 

4,472 

5.5 

6. 

All families 

.. 1,649 

9,321 

5.7 


1 Agricultural Wages in India, Vol. I. 

p. 318. 




2 Rural Man-Power and Occupational 

Structure, p. 351. 
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The table shows that the percentage of agricultural and non- 
agricultural families to the total number of families was almost the 
same, viz., 50.6 and 49.4. Of the agricultural families, 70.4 per 
cent were those of landowners, 20 per cent of tenants and 9.6 per 
cent of agricultural workers. The families of non-agricultural 
workers accounted for 21.3 per cent of the total non-agricultural 
families. 

Caste Composition 

The General Family Survey makes the following observations 
about the caste composition of the agricultural population : ^ “The 
landholding classes in the sample villages mostly belong to castes 
other than scheduled and backward classes. Of the total number 
of 80 agricultural workers’ families, 63 or 78.8 per cent belong to 
scheduled ca.stes and all these families were landless.” It would 
‘follow from the above that in the State of Delhi, as in the neigh¬ 
bouring State of Uttar Pradesh, the caste and property differences 
in the rural areas tend to coincide. 

Size Distribution Of Holdings 

No clear picture is available about the size distribution of hold¬ 
ings in the State. The Census of Landholdings conducted under 
in.structions from the Land Reforms Division of the Planning Com¬ 
mission was confined to holdings above 10 acres. The General 
P''amily Survey of the Agricultural Labour Enquiry conducted a 
census of 730 holdings belonging to the families living in the sample 
villages, the holdings covering an area of 6,351.63 acres. The 
following table gives the picture ^ ; 

TABLE 153 


Size of holdings 


No. of 
holdings 

Area 

(Acres) 

Under 1 acre 

, , 

30 (4.11) 

9.08 (0.14) 

1 acre and under 2.5 acres 

.. 199 (27.26) 

280.85 (4.42) 

2.5 „ 

5 

.. 103 (14.11) 

351.37 (5.53) 

5 >» >» 

7.5 „ 

99 (13.56) 

593.25 (9.34) 

7.5 „ 

10 „ 

57 (7.81) 

478.00 (7.53) 

10 „ 

25 „ 

.. 200 (27.40) 

3,137.08 (49.39) 

25 „ 

50 „ 

37 (5.07) 

1,257.00 (19.79) 

50 .. 

100 „ 

5 (0.68) 

245.00 (3.86) 

100 acres and above 

nil 

nil 


Total 

.. 730 (100.0) 

6,351.63 (100.0) 

Average size of holding 


8.70 


Note: Figure! in brackets denote percentages. 


1 Ibid. p. g31. 
% Ibid, p. 85B. 
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It follows that 229 holdings, that is, 31.37 per cent of the 
total number of holdings, were below 2.5 acres, and they occupied 
a bare 4.56 per cent of the total area. Further 45.48 per cent of 
the holdings were under 5 acres and they together occupied only 
641.3 acres out of the total holdings area of 6,351.63 acres, that is, 
a bare 10.09 per cent of the total area of holdings. The maldis¬ 
tribution of land is obvious. 

A«in Of Panchayat Raj Bill 

The Delhi Panchayat Raj Bill was introduced in the State 
Assembly on October 4, 1954, refej‘red to a Select Committee and 
later enacted by the State Assembly. It was designed to estaldish 
and develop local self-government and to make better provision for 
village administration. Introducing the Bdl. Shri Gopi Nath Aman, 
then Minister for Local Self-Government of Delhi State, said : “Its 
aim is to revitalise ^■iIlage corporate life and instil in the people the 
spiiit of self-reliance and common endeavour to ameliorate their 
condition without depending too much on Government agency. The 
measure would assist in the administration of civil justice in the 
rural areas. Panchayats constituted in the villages would be repre¬ 
sentative of popular opinion and their field of activity would be 
quite extensive.” Shri Aman ])oinled out that a special feature 
of the Bill was “the enabling power to Gaon Sabhas to impose 
voluntary.physical labour on a lai’ge or limited scale to carry out 
development schemes in the rural areas, and the introduction of 
the Circle Panchayat which would be a larger elected body from a 
group of Gaon Sabhas.” 

Constitution Of Panchayats 

We will now proceed to desciibe the main feature of the Delhi 
Panchayat Legislation. It is provided that the Chief Commissioner 
of Delhi, who is the executive head of the administration, shall by 
a notificcition establish a Gaon Sabha and shall decide the particular 
area to be included in and excluded from the juri.sdiction of a Gaon 
Sabha. In matters relating to the establishment of a Gaon 
Sabha or in the working of a Gaon Panchayat, the decision of the 
head of the State, that is, the Chief .Commissioner, shall be final and 
conclusive and the power of inteiqjreting any provision of the Bill 
or any imles shall ve.st in him in all matters of dispute or otherwise. 

The Act provides for the election of Gaon Panchayats on the 
basis of adult suffrage. The Chief Commissioner has the power to 
nominate a member or two to a Panchayat. On establishing a Gaon 
Sabha, a register of adult persons ordinarily residing in the Gaon 
Sabha area shall be maintained which may be revised at least once 
a year and which shall also serve the purpose of an electoral list. 
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Elections are to be held on joint electorate basis. A man of un¬ 
sound mind will not be allowed to vote in the elections. There will 
be no fixed period of membership and the member shall continue 
until his death or until the abandonment of his residence in the 
Gaon Sabha area. 

The Pradhan and Up-Pradhan of the Gaon Panchayat shall 
be the Pradhan and the Up-Prndhan of the Gaon Sabha. Two meet¬ 
ings of the Sabha are required to be held every year, one before the 
Kharif crop and the othei' after the RaM crop. On receiving a 
request of at least one-fifth members of the Gaon Sabha, the 
Pradhan has the pov/cr to convene an extraordinary meeting of 
the Sabha. At each Kharif meeting, the Sabha shall c-onsider and 
pass the budget for the following year, and the accounts of the 
previous year at its Rabi meeting. At both the meetings, the 
biennial reports of business from the Pradhan shall be considered. 
The term of office of the Gram Panchayat Pradhan and UjnPradhan 
shall be three years to be reckoned from the date of election. The 
Chief Commissioner has the power to extend the term to five years. 
The Pradhan and Up-Pradhan can be removed from office only 
when a meeting for this purpose is called. The minimum quorum 
for such a meeting shall be tw-o-third of the .strength of the Sabha. 
In case the meeting decides to remove the Pradhan and Ur-Pradhan, 
their successors will have to be elected forthwith. 

The Gaon Panchayat is required to hold its meeting at least 
once in a mouth and the quorum for the Panchayat meeting shall 
be half the total membership. These meetings are to be }>resided 
over by the Pradhan, the Up-Pradhan or a membe]- of tlie Pan¬ 
chayat authorised by the Pradhan. Members of the Panchayat are 
free to move any resolution on matters i)ertaining to administra¬ 
tive affairs. 

Obligatory And! Discretionay Functions 

The Act lays down the following as the obligatory functions 
of the Panchayat: framing programmes of production: bringing 
waste land under cultivation; construction, repair and maintenance 
of public streets; medical relief; sanitation; upkeep and supein ision 
of public property vesting in it; maintaining a regish'r of births, 
deaths and marriages; regulation of melas and hafs: setting up 
places for the disposal of dead bodies of human beings and animals; 
promotion of primary education; management of common grazing 
grounds; assisting the development of agriculture, commerce and 
industry; provision for establishment of maternity and child wel¬ 
fare centres; and allotment of places for storing manure. 

The following discretionary functions are also vested in the 
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Panchayats : acting as a channel tlirough which Government assist¬ 
ance reaches the village; securing minimum standards for cultiva¬ 
tion; planting of trees; improving the breed of cattle; filling insani¬ 
tary depressions; organising a Village Volunteer Force for watch 
and waid: development of co-operation; relief against famine; pro¬ 
moting goodwill and social harmony between different communities 
and undertaking any other welfare work. 

Sources Of Revenue 

A Gaon Sabha is entitled to establish a committee or committees 
to assist it in the discharge of its duties. There shall be a Gaon 
Sabha F’und which shall be utilised by the Panchayat to meet the 
expenses necessary for the discharge of its functions. The Act 
authorises the Panchayats to levy a tax on the rent payable by an 
asami under Delhi Land Reforms Act, 1954, at a rate not exceed¬ 
ing half an anna per rupee of such rent. The Panchayat can also 
impose a tax on land revenue payable by a hhumidhar on account 
of land held by him at a rate not exceeding one anna in the rupee. 
It can also levy a tax on trades, callings and professions as also a tax 
on buildings and hearths. A tax can be levied on every family at 
the rate of not less than one rupee per family per year. Taxes 
which come under the jurisdiction of both the District Board and 
the Gaon Sabha.s, shall be levied by the District Board and Gaon 
Sabha.5 in a manner as may be prescribed. A Gaon Panchaj’^at is 
entitled to enter into an agreement with the Government with regard 
to collection of any taxes or dues payable to the State or with all 
or any of the proprietors to collect rent on their behalf. The Pan¬ 
chayats are entitled for remuneration for such services on certain 
rates as may be prescribed. The Panchayats are also empowered 
to raise money for purposes of carrying out their obligations after 
obtaining the sanction of the Chief Commissioner. 

The realisation of dues of Panchayats, such as arrears of taxes, 
.shall be arranged by the Deputy Commi.ssioner, on payment of 
10 ijcr cent of the amount realised. 

Judicial Work: Circle Panchayats 

The judicial functions of the Panchayats under the Act are 
entrusted to what are called Circle Panchayats. Circle Panchayats 
have been proposed for a population group of 5,000. Every Gaon 
Sabha is required to elect a number of Punches to Circle Panchayat. 
For population of 1,000 and below, only two Punches are elected, 
and three if the population exceeds 1,000. The Circle Panchayat is 
authorised to control and supervise the work of the constituent 
Gaon Sabha. A Circle Panchayat Panch is to hold office for three 
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years fiom the date of his election. The Chief Commissioner has 
the power to extend the period to five years. 

If a Gaon Sabha fails to elect members of the Panchayat, the 
Chief Commissioner can nominate a duly qualified person to the 
office. The Chief Commissioner also has the power to supersede a 
Gaon Panchayat or Circle Panchayat. The power to make rules 
vests with the Chief Commissioner. 



CHAPTER XXIX 


AJMER 


AJMER is a mono-district State with an aiea of 2,417 square 

miles according to the Census of 1951. On all sides it is sur¬ 
rounded by the State of Rajasthan. The Stale is triangular in shape. 
The ma.xirnum length from north-east to south-west is 99, while 
from east to west it is only 45 miles. It has three sub-divisions, 
namely, Ajmer (area ()S8.G .square miles), Kekri (area Gll.G square 
miles) ajid Bcawai’ (area 9.')S..j4 square miles). There are 714 
villages in the State. The population of .4jmer in 1951 was 6,93,372. 
The density of the State stood at 170 persons ])er square mile in 
1881, but according to the 1951 Census it was 287 persons per square 
mile. 

The Livelihood Pattern 

In Ajmer State, only 45 per cent of the population belong to 
agricultural classes, and 55 per cent to the iton-agricultural classes. 
Of the total general pojmlation of Ajmer State, 37.5 per cent belong 
to Livelihood Class T, 3.14 to Livelihood Class II, 2.82 to Liveli¬ 
hood Class III, and 2.01 to Livelihood Class IV. It thus follows 
that the ow’ner-cultivators constitute the overwhelming majority 
of the agricultural population, the tenants being a bare 3.14 per 
cent. The agricultural labourers are merely 2.S2 per cent of the 
total general population, which percentage perhaps is the lowest in 
all India. According to the Census oj India 1951, Vol. X, Rajasthan 
and Ajmer, the pertientage of field labourers and farm servants in 
the total population has fallen from 7.7 per cent in 1901 to G.O per 
cent in 1911, 4.2 per cent in 1921 and 2.8 per cent in 1951. 

The number of villages in Ajmer in 1891 was 741 which seems 
to have dccrea-sed to as low as 70G in 1941 and 707 in 1951. Of the 
total population of Ajmer, 3,95,G08 is rural and 2,97,764 urban. 
Thus, 57.1 per cent of the population of the State lives in villages. 
The average population per village comes to 5G0. This average 
population per village has risen from 443 in 1921 to 509 in 1931, 
534 in 1941, and 5G0 in 1950. A steady rise in the number of per¬ 
sons per village from decade to decade leads to the inference that 
the formation of new villages is not keeping pace with the growth 
of population. 

Of the total rural population of Ajmer, 77.37 per cent belong 
to agricultural classes and 22.G3 per cent to non-agricultural clalises. 
Of the total rural population, 64.31 per cent belong to Livelihood 
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Class I, 5.08 per cent to Livelihood Class II, 4.75 per cent to Liveli¬ 
hood Class III, and 3.23 per cent to Livelihood Class IV. 

In the total agricultural population of the State, 82.45 per cent 
were cultivators of land wholly or mainly owned, 6.92 per cent were 
cultivators of land wholly or mainly unowned, 6.21 per cent were 
cultivating labourers and 4.42 per cent non-cultivating rent- 
leceivers. 

The Agricultural Labourers: Caste Composition 

In the case of Ajmer, the General Village Survey of the Agri¬ 
cultural Labour Enquiry has returned a lower percentage of the 
family of agricultural labourers than the Census returns as would 
be seen from the following table ^: 

TABLE 154 


Occupation and Status 

Number of 
families 

Percentage 
to total number 
of families 

Agricultural owners 

395 

35.5 

Agricultural tenants 

414 

37.2 

Agricultural workers : 

(a) With land 

28) 

2.5) 


) 61 

) 5.5 

(b) Without land 

33) 

3.0) 

Total agricultural families 

870 

78.2 

Total noil-agricultural families 

243 

21.S 

ALL FAMIUES 

1,113 

100.0 


Thus, among the agricultural classes, 299 or 26.9 per cent of 
the total number of families were cultivating owners. Non-culti¬ 
vating owners numbered 50 or 4.5 per cent, while pai’tly cultivating 
and partly non-cultivating owners were 46 or 4.1 per cent. Ain(»)g 
the tenants, 382 or 34.3 per cent cultivated the lands themselves. 
The average size of the family was 4.9. Agricultural labourers were 
only 5.5 per cent of the total population. . . 

The General Family Survey of the Agricultural Labour En¬ 
quiry has returned identical figures. The same Survey gives the 
following picture of the caste composition of the population: Only ’ 
10.5 per cent of the families of agricultural landowners belong to 
scheduled, tribal and backward classes; the remainder were Brah¬ 
mins, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas, Jats, Jains, etc. As regards tenants, it 
was found that 30.5 per cent of the total number of such families 


1 Agricultural Wages in India, Vol. I., Op. cit.. p. 293. 
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C^me from the scheduled, tribal and backward classes. Nearly 
half the family of agricultural workers belonged to scheduled 
castes, aboriginal and backward classes. The Survey, however, 
adds that it is difficult to draw any general conclusion from these 
figures as families of agricultural workers were few in number. 

Sixe Distribution Of Holdings 

The Census of Landholdings conducted by the Land Refoi*ms 
Division of the Planning Commission gives the following picture of 
size distribution of holdings in the State: 


TABLE 155 


Grades of Holdings 

Area owned 

No. of Area 

Holdings (in acres) 

Upto 1 acre 

31,540 

1,400 

from 1 to 2.5 acres 

25,553 

4,167 

from 2.5 to 5 acres 

21,192 

75,345 

from 5 to 7.5 acres 

11.192 

67,914 

from 7.5 to 10 acres 

6,811 

59,670 

from 10 to 12.5 acres 

4,164 

49,576 

from 12.5 to 15 acres 

2,818 

38,299 

from 15 to 17.5 acres 

1,869 

30,977 

from 17.5 to 20 acres 

1,387 

25,804 

from 20 to 25 acres 

1.565 

34,770 

from 25 to 30 acres 

999 

27.099 

from 30 to 35 acres 

521 

16,743 

from 35 to 40 acres 

237 

12,560 

from 40 to 45 acres 

233 

9,839 

from 45 to 50 acres 

144 

7,465 

from 50 to 60 acres 

135 

8,496 

from 60 to 75 acres 

100 

6,746 

from 75 to 100 acres 

78 

6,491 

100 acres and above 

81 

17,837 

Total 

1,10,719 

5,51,312 


The following picture is thus revealed. As much as 78,285 
holdings or about 70 per cent out of a total of 1,10,719 holdings 
were of 5 acres and less. But these 70 per cent holdings occupied 
only 80,912 acres or about 14 per cent out of a total holding area of 
5,51,312 acres. 

The Ajmer Gram Panchayat Bill was introduced in the State 
Legislature in 1953. After being passed by the State Assembly* it 
received the assent of the President on November 25, 1954. 
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The Ajmer State Panchayat Act, 1954 (Act No. VII of 1954), 
has the object of establishing and developing local self-government 
in the State. The Act provides that the State Government may 
by notification declare any area to be a Panchayat area for the pur¬ 
poses of this Act, and shall specify a name for it. This area can also 
be altered. 

CoRstitution Of Panchayats 

The State Government can by notification establish a Pancha¬ 
yat in any Panchayat area. Every Panchayat shall consist of a 
President to be called Pradfmn, a Vice-President to be called f/p- 
Pradhan, and other members, not less than 9 and not more than 
15 in number. The Act provides that a Panchayat may be wholly 
elected by the persons entitled to vote within the Panchayat area 
or wholly nominated by the State Government, or partly elected 
and partly nominated. It is provided that where the Panchayat 
is not wholly nominated, the President and the Vice-Pi-esident shall 
be elected directly by the persons entitled to vote in the Panchayat 
area. The electorate consists of all the adult poimlalion in the Pancha¬ 
yat area barring persons of unsound mind, undischarged insolvents, 
those convicted of an election offence, etc. The Act provides for the 
reservation of seats for scheduled castes in proportion to their 
population. For purposes of election a Panchayat area may be 
divided into constituencies convenient for elections. Persons under 
25 years of age, a lambardar or servant of the State Government, 
members of unlawful organisations, dismissed Government ser¬ 
vants, etc., cannot seek election or be nominated to the Panchayat. 
The tci'm of office of a Panchayat shall be three years from the 
date of the first meeting which shall be held after a general elec¬ 
tion. Any member of a Panchayat can be I’emoved from office by 
the State Government for misconduct or neglect in the performance 
of his duties. Similarly, a Panchayat can remove the President or 
Vice-President by a two-third majority. The Act provides that 
two or more Panchayats may combine by means of a written agree¬ 
ment to appoint a joint committee for the performance of such 
business in which they may be jointly interested. 

A meeting of the Panchayat must be held once a month. 
Emergency meetings can be called at shorter intervals. The Pra- 
dhan, assisted by the Up-Pradhan. is responsible for carrying out 
the administration of the Panchayat. 

Panchayat Functions 

The obligatory functions of the Panchayat are : constniction, 
repair, maintenance, cleaning and lighting of public streets; medi¬ 
cal relief; sanitation and taking curative and preventive measures 
against epidemics; upkeep, supervision, etc., of any building or 
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pi’operty belonging to the Panchayat or transferred to it for 
management; registering births, deaths and marriages; removal of 
encroachments on public streets, public places and property vested 
in the Panchayats; regulating places for disposal of the dead bodies 
of human beings and animals and of other offensive matter; regu¬ 
lation of melas, markets, hats within the Panchayat area except 
those managed by the State Government; establishment of common 
grazing grounds and land for the common benefit of persons re¬ 
siding within its jurisdiction; the construction, repair and mainten¬ 
ance of public wells, tanks and ponds for the supply of water for 
drinking, washing and bathing purposes; regulating the construc¬ 
tion of new buildings or the extension or alteration of any existing 
building: assisting the development of agriculture, commerce and 
industry: maternity and child welfare; promotion of co-operative 
farming; relief for the destitute and sick; framing programmes of 
production; construction and maintenance of public latrines; bring 
waste land under cultivation; arranging for the cultivation of land 
not culti\'ated or managed by owmers; assisting in the implemen¬ 
tation of land reform measures, etc. 

The discretionary functions of the Panchayat include: planting 
of trees: improving the breed of cattle; filling of insanitary depres¬ 
sions; organisation of a Village Volunteer Force for watch and 
ward and for assisting the Panchayat and the Nyaya Panchayat in 
the di.scharge of their functions and for the service of summons 
and notices issued by them; development of co-operation and the 
establishment of improved seed and implement stores; relief against 
famine; assisting agriculturists in obtaining Government loans; 
extension of the abacli; promotion of goodwill and social harmony 
in the village, public radio set and gramophone and other activities 
for the well-being of the Community. 

The Panchayat is given the control over all public streets and 
waterways situated within its jurisdiction and can construct new 
bridges or culverts as also divert or discontinue or close any public 
street, culvert or bridge, deepen or otherwise improve waterways, 
etc. The Act authorises the Panchayat to impose compulsory ser¬ 
vice upon persons resident in its territorial jurisdiction to perform 
labour for public purposes on works of public utility. Persons who 
refuse to comply can be punished with fine which may extend to 
Rs. 50. The Panchayats also have the power to enquire into the 
misconduct of officials, and on being satisfied about the misconduct, 
can report the observations to the superior officer who then has to 
enquire into the charges, take suitable action and inform the 
Panchayat of the steps taken. * 

A Panchayat may in respect of any area within its jurisdiction 
enter into a contract with the State Government to collect any dues 
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or taxes, including land revenue payable to the Government, on 
being allowed by the State Government such collection charges as- 
may be prescribed. 

A Panchayat can appoint from among its members sub-com- 
miltees for the discharge of its various administiative functions. 

Sources Of Revenue 

Every Panchayat shall have a fund which shall be utilised by 
the Panchayat for meeting charges in connection with its duties 
under the Act. The following shall be credited to the Panchayat 
fund; the proceeds of any taxes imposed under the Act; all sums 
ordered by a court to be placed to the credit of the Panchayat 
fund; the sale proceeds of all du.st, dirt or dung or refuse including 
dead bodies of animals collected by the Panchayat; such portions 
of the rent or other proceeds of Nuzool property as the State Gov¬ 
ernment may direct to be placed to the credit of the Panchayat 
fund: sums contributed to the Panchayat Fund by anj" local autho¬ 
rity; all sums received by way of loan or gift; all sums as may be 
allotted to the Panchayat fund by any special or general order of 
the State Government. 

The Act directs the State Government to pay to every Pan¬ 
chayat in each financial year a sum equal to 15 per cent of land 
revenue realised by it in re.spect of that Panchaj’at area. Further, 
the State Government may impo.se and realise a suitable sur¬ 
charge on land revenue realised from within a Panchayat area, and 
the proceeds of such surcharges during each financial year shall be 
paid to the Panchayat of that area. 

The Gram Sabhas can impose a tax on lands; a tax on trades, 
callings or professions; fees on the sale of goods in a market within 
the jurisdiction of a Panchaj^at, and fees on the sale of animals in 
the village market; a fees on transfer of immovable property; a 
tax on industries; a fees on solemnisation of marriage and other 
entertainments at such rates as may be prescribed; a latrine or 
conservancy tax; fees for the u.se of Sarnis, Dharavmlmlas, etc., 
maintained by the Panchayat: a water-rate where water is sup¬ 
plied by the Panchayat; a lighting rate where the lighting of public 
streets is undertaken by the Panchayats; a drainage fee: a pilgi im 
tax; a tax on firewood and cattle, etc. 

Panchayats may, with the consent of the persons on whom 
any tax, toll or fee is to be charged, commute the payment into a 
contribution of labour not exceeding thirty labour days in a year. 
Panchayats can also exempt people from paying taxes. 

Judicial Aspect 

Gram Sabhas may be divided into circles and a Nyaya Pan- 
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chayat established for each circle. The Panches are selected from 
the members of Gram Sabha by the District Magistrate. The Sar- 
panch is also appointed by the District Magistrate. Each Gram 
Sabha sends five members. The tenure of office of a Nyaya Pan- 
chayat is three years. 

N^^aya Panchayats can try certain civil and criminal cases. 
Civil suits for money dues on contract, for recovery of movable 
property, claiming compensation for wrongfully taking or injuring 
public property, for causing damage under the Cattle Trespass 
Act, may be tried by Nyaya Panchayats. If both parties agree, the 
jurisdiction of the court can be enlarged. 

Criminal cases under sections 160, 174, 178, 179, 289, 290, 379, 
380, 381, 411, 420, 430, 448, etc., of the IPC can be tried. The Nyaya 
Panchayats can impose a maximum fine of Rs. 50. No imprison¬ 
ment can be awarded. All contraventions of the provisions of the 
Act are punishable b^^ fines. Expenses of the Nyaya Panchayats 
are charged to the Gram Fund. No legal practitioner can appear 
in Panchayat courts. The Panchayats cannot revise or alter their 
judgement once it is passed. All suits have to be instituted before 
the Sarpanch. The Sarpanch can ask any person to execute a 
bond, if he apprehends breach of peace on his part. There is a 
provision for awarding compensation to the accused if he is wrong¬ 
fully implicated in a case. Appeals against the judgement of the 
Panchayat can be made to the prescribed authority. 



CHAPTER XXX 


BHOPAL 

^I''HE State was constituted in June 1949. It comprises the terri- 

tory of the former Bhopal State and has an area of G,885 square 
miles. Most of the State is situated on the plateau and some 2,800 
square miles are hilly and covered with forests. Among the Part 
‘C’ States, Bhopal occupies the fifth position in area and the fourth 
in population. The State is divided into two districKs, Sehorc and 
Ilaisen. There are fourteen tehsils. Sehore tlistrict, whic-h contains 
the city of Bhopal, has an area of o,()()5 square miles and a 
population of 5,21,110. Raisen district has an area of 8,213 square 
miles and a population of 3,15,358. The density of the State as a 
whole is 122 persons per square mile. Sehore district has 142 
persons per square mile and Raisen 98 per square mile. The 
population of Bhopal as recorded by 1951 Census, namely, 8,36,474, 
is the highest on record since 1901. Since 1901, the population has 
increased by about 25 per cent. This increase, however, is mainly 
on account of the growth of Bhopal city. If Bhopal city is ex¬ 
cluded, the population in the State would be regarded to have an 
increase of only 4.4 per cent. 

Out of every 10,000 persons, 6,555 or 05.5 per cent arc directly 
dependent on agriculture for their livelihood and the remaining 
34.5 per cent are sujjported by non-agricultural pursuit. Of this 
population, 37 per cent belong to Livelihood Categor}" I, 7 per cent 
to Livelihood Category II, 20 per cent to Livelihood Category III 
and only 1 per cent to Livelihood Category IV. It follows that the 
agricultural labourers, that is. Category III, have a comparatively 
higher proportion in the total general population. 

Distribution Of Population In Villages Of Different Sizes 

There are 2,923 inhabited towns and villages in this State. 
Villages of under 500 population number 2,034 and they predomi¬ 
nate in the State. Of the total population of 8,30,474, 7,00,411 or 
about 84 per cent is rural. As much as 4,28,202 or 01 irer cent live 
in villages under 500 population. The average population of a 
village is 240. In Sehore, 75 per cent of the population is rural, 
60 per cent living in villages of under 500 and 32 per cent in villages 
with a population of 500-2,000. In Raisen as many as 98 per cent 
live in villages—63 out of every 100 in villages of under 500, and 
30 out of 100 in villages of 300-2,000. Of the total rural population 
of 7,00,411, about 77.4 per cent is totally dependent for its livelihood 
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on agriculture and 22.G per cent on non-agricultural pursuits. 
Sehore district is slightly more agricultural than Raisen. Owner 
cultivators and tenants are more numerous in Sehore and landless 
labourers and rent-receivers in Raisen. 

The Livelihood! Pattern 

Out of every 10,000 persons in the agricultural population, 
5,074 belong to Livelihood Class I, 3,054, that is, as much as 30 per 
cent to the category of agi'icultural labourers, 1,088 tenants and 
184 rent-receivers. The total number of agricultural labourers is 
1,07,425. The occupational distribution of families in villages sur¬ 
veyed by the General Village Survey of the Agricultural Labour 
Enquiry returns a higher percentage of the family of agricultural 
labourers, namely, 37.0 per cent, as would be found in the follow¬ 
ing table ^ : 


TABLE 156 


Number of Percentage of 
Occupation and Status families families to total 

No. of families 


Agricultural owners 


170 


44.0 

xigricultura) tenants 

Agricultural M'orkers : 


27 


7.0 

(a) With land 

45) 


11.7) 



) 

140 

) 

37.9 

(b)Without land 

101) 


20.2) 


Total agricultural families 


343 


88.9 

Total non-agricultural families 


43 


11.1 

ALL FAMILIES 


386 


100.0 


Tile General Family Survey of the Agricultural Labour 
Enquiry, ^vhich surveyed 8 sample villages with a total population 
of 1,820, found a much higher percentage of agricultural labourers, 
namely, 40.1 per cent. A notable feature of the State was found to 
be the caste composition of the surveyed population. As much as 40 
per cent of the families of agricultural landowners belonged to sche¬ 
duled castes and other backward classes, while the remainder were 
Brahmins, Kshatriyas, etc. Nearly 50 per cent of the agricultural 
workers’ families belonged to the scheduled castes, while 34 per 
cent were drawn from Vaishyas, Kshatriyas and Brahmins. 

Size Distribution Of HoMings 

The size distribution of holdings as found by the Land Census 


1 Agricultural Wages in India. Vol. Op. clt.. p. 301. 
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conducted by the Land Reforms Division of the Planning Commis¬ 
sion would be found in the following table : 

TABLE 157 


Grade of holding 
Upto 1 acre 


1.01 

acres to 

2.50 acres 

2.51 

ff 

to 

5.0 

5.01 

ff 

to 

7.50 „ 

7.51 

n 

to 

10.0 

10.01 

ff 

to 

12.50 „ 

12.51 

ff 

to 

15.0 

15.01 

tf 

to 

17.50 „ 

17.51 

ff 

to 

20.00 „ 

20.01 

ff 

to 

25.00 „ 

25.01 

ff 

to 

30.00 „ 

30.01 

ff 

to 

35.00 „ 

35.01 

ff 

to 

40.00 „ 

40.01 

ff 

to 

45.00 „ 

45.01 

ff 

to 

50.00 „ 

50.01 

ff 

to 

60.00 „ 

60.01 

ff 

to 

75.00 „ 

75.01 

ff 

to 

100.00 „ 

100.01 

ff 

to 

150.00 „ 

150.01 

ff 

to 

200.00 „ 

200.01 

ff 

to 

300.00 „ 

300.01 


to 

500.00 „ 

500.01 

ff 

to 1000.00 „ 

More than 

1000.00 


Total 


Area owned 


No. of holdings 

Area (acres) 

20,375 

4,190 

5,986 

10,770 

12,676 

47,502 

12,692 

79,228 

10,855 

94,625 

9,081 

1,01,788 

7,971 

1,09,843 

6,423 

1,03,963 

5,336 

99,901 

7,655 

1,70,993 

5,369 

1,46,886 

4,033 

1,30,461 

2,784 

1,03,927 

2,033 

86,437 

1,506 

71,575 

2,253 

1,22,752 

1,892 

1,26,611 

1,584 

1,36,550 

1,276 

1,54,118 

505 

86,417 

355 

84,734 

204 

75,271 

74 

49,345 

24 

57,185 

. 1,22,942 

22,55,080 


It follows that 39,037 holdings out of a total of 1,22,942 hold¬ 
ings, that is, about 30 per cent, were of 5 acres and less and they 
occupied a bare 62,471 acres out of a total holding area of 22,55,080 
acres, that is, about 2.5 per cent of the total holding area. On the 
other hand, only 2,438 holdings were of 100 acres and above, out 
of which 74 were between 500—1,000 acres and 24 above 1,000 
acres. And this infinitesimal percentage of the total number of 
holdings occupied as much as 4,97,070 acres, i e., nearly a filth of 
the total area of holdings. The maldistribution of land in the State 
would be apparent from the above. 

G>n$titution Of Pandiayats 

Village Panchayats first came into existence in Bhopal State in 
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the 3 'ear 1947, when they were established by a Furman of the 
Nawab of Bhopal. Under this Farman, 572 Panchayats w'ere estab¬ 
lished on the basis of one Village Panchayat for a village or group 
of villages having a population of 1,000 persons. These Panchayats 
had a limited scope. There was no adequate arrangement for their 
finances. The Panchayats were denied the power of taxation and, 
therefore, hardly ai\y success worth the name was achieved by them. 
With the advent of a popular ministry in the State, the Bhopal 
State Panchayat Raj Bill was passed by the State Legislature and 
enforced on August 15, 1953, in 7 out of 14 tehsils of the State 
after receiving the President’s assent. Till the middle of 1954, a 
total of 1,858 villages had been covered by the Village Panchayats 
in the seven tehsils where the elections were conducted. 

Under the Act, Panchayats ai'e formed on the basis of one Pan¬ 
chayat for one Patwuri (revenue) circle and not on the basis of one 
Panchayat for every village. The average number of vdllages in a 
Patwuri circle is 4 to 5. The Panchayats are formed on the basis 
of adult suffrage and joint electorate with reservation of seats for 
scheduled castes and scheduled tribes for the first election. The 
elections to the Panchay^ats are conducted in a general meeting of 
all voters by show of hands. A Panchaj'at area is divided into con¬ 
stituencies to enable every village to get its representation on it. 
The State Government has the power to nominate Patels, which 
are also elected offices, on the Panchayats, if it is considered neces¬ 
sary. 

Compulsory Functions 

Compulsory functions of the Panchayats are enumerated 
below : 

(a) Construction, repairs, maintenance, cleaning and lighting 
of public streets; 

(b) Medical relief; 

(c) Sanitation and taking curative and preventive measures 
to remove and to stop the spread of an epidemic; 

(d) Upkeep, protection and supervision of any buildings or 
other property which may belong to the Gaon Sabha or which may 
be transferred to it for management; 

(e) Registration of births, deaths and marriages; 

(f) Removal of encroachments on public streets, public places 
and property vested in the Gaon Sabha; 

(g) Regulation of angles, markets and hats within its area 
except those managed by the State (jovernment; 

(h) Regulating places for the disposal of the dead bodies of 
human beings and animals and other offensive matter; 

(i) Establishment of primary schools for boys and girls; 
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(j) Establishment, management and care of common grazing 
grounds and land for the common benefit of the persons residing 
within its jurisdiction; 

(k) Construction, repair and maintenance of public wells, tanks 
and ponds for the supply of water for drinking, etc.; 

(l) Regulating the construction of a new building or the exten¬ 
sion or alteration of any existing building; 

(m) Assisting the development of agriculture, commerce and 
industry; 

(n) Rendering assistance in extinguishing fire and protecting 
life and property when fire occurs; 

(o) The maintenance of such records relating to cattle census, 
population census and other statistics as may be prescribed: 

(p) Maternity and child welfare; 

(q) Allotment of places for storing manure; 

(r) The promotion of co-operative farming; 

(s) The relief of the destitute and the sick; 

(t) Construction and maintenance of public latrines; 

(u) Any other thing the expenditure on which is declared by 
the State Government to be an appropriate charge on the fund of 
Gaon Sabha; 

(v) Any other measure of public utility calculated to promote 
the moral and material wellbeing or convenience of the villagers. 

Discretionary Functions 

The discretionary functions are as follows : 

(a) Planting and maintaining trees at the sides of public streets 
and in other public places; 

(b) The improved breeding and medical treatment of cattle 
and prevention of disease in them; 

(c) Filling in of insanitary depressions and levelling of land; 

(d) Organising, subject to rules prescribed, a Village Volunteer 
Force for watch and ward, for assisting Gaon Panchayats and Nyaya 
Panchayats in the discharge of their functions and for the service 
of summons and notices issued by them; 

(e) Assisting and advising agriculturists in obtaining Govern¬ 
ment loans and in the repayment thereof, in the liquidation of old 
debt and generally in the establishment of sound credit system 
according to law; 

(f) Development of co-operation and establishment of improved 
seed and implement stores: 

(g) Relief against famine or other calamities; 
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(h) Extension of the abadi: 

(i) Establishment and maintenance of a library or reading 
room; 

(j) Establishment and maintenance of an akhara, or a club, 
or any other place for recreation and games; 

(k) Regulating the collection, removal and disposal of manure 
and sweepings; 

(l) Prohibiting or regulating the curing, tanning and dyeing 
of skins within 220 yards of the abadU 

(m) Setting up organisations to promote goodwill and social 
harmony between different communities; 

(n) Public radio sets and gramophones. 

Sources (M Revenue 

The taxes leviable by the Panchayats are of two kinds, com¬ 
pulsory and optional, and both are detailed below. The Govern¬ 
ment also give grants-in-aid to the Panchayats. The compulsory 
taxes are : 

(a) A tax on land revenue payable under the provisions of the 
Bhopal State Land Revenue Act, 1931, not exceeding one anna in a 
rupee of such revenue, the tax aforesaid being payable by the person 
or persons severally or jointly cultivating such land; 

(b) A tax on trade, calling and profession not exceeding such 
rate as may be prescribed; 

(c) A tax on buildings owned by persons who do not pay any 
of the aforesaid taxes not exceeding such rate as may be prescribed; 

(d) Fees on persons exposing goods for sale in any market or 
place belonging to or under the control of the Gaon Sabha or for 
the use of any building or structure therein; 

(e) Fees on the registration of animals sold in any market or 
place belonging to or under the control of the Gaon Sabha; 

The optional taxes are : 

(a) A toll on vehicle, pack animals and porters bringing goods 
for sale within the area of the Gaon Sabha; 

(b) A water rate where water is supplied by the Gaon Sabha; 

(c) Fees for cleansing private latrines payable by the owners 
or occupiers of the houses to which the private latrines are attached 
where such cleansing is done by the Gaon Sabha agency; 

(d) A tax payable by the owners of the animals kept within 
the Gaon Sabha area; 

■m 

(e) A fee payable by the owners of vehicles where such vehicles 
are kept within the Gaon Sabha area; 

(f) A lighting rate where the lighting of public streets, places 
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and buildings is undertaken by the Gaon Sabha; 

(g) A drainage fee where a system of drainage has been intro¬ 
duced by the Gaon Sabha; 

(h) Any other tax, fee or I'ate approved by the State Govern¬ 
ment. 

The Panchayats are required to spend theii- income on the im¬ 
provement and development of villages after the presentation of 
the budget to the general body and its acceptance by it. Prior sanc¬ 
tion of the prescribed authority is necessary before incurring the 
expenditure. 

Control And Co-ordination 

The President of the Panchayat is elected by the entire adult 
population of the Gaon Sabha and he is responsible for the day-to- 
day functions of the Panchayat. The State Government has directed 
that the village school teachers will work as Gaon Sabha secre¬ 
taries for which they are paid a separate allowance. The District 
Officers and other officers of the Government have powers under 
the Act to exercise certain amount of authority on the Panchayats. 
At the State level, there is a Panchayat Raj Department to supervise 
and guide the Village Panchayats. The Department inspects the 
work of Panchayats and audits its account through its field staff. 
Section 99 of the Act authorises the State Government to supersede 
a Panchayat for dereliction of duty. 

ludidal Aspect • 

The judicial work of the Bhopal Panchayat does not .seem to 
have made any considerable headway. The original Act did pro¬ 
vide for the constitution of a Nyaya Panchayat but when the Act 
was enforced, the clauses of the Act relating to Nyaya Panchayat 
were kept in abeyance. Under the Act, each district is divided 
into circles for the establishment of Nyaya Panchayats. Each Pan¬ 
chayat is required to send 5 representatives to the Circle Nyaya 
Panchayat. The Sarpanch of the Nyaya Panchayat is nominated 
by the District Officer on the recommendation of the Sub-Divisional 
Officers. A Nyaya Panchayat bench is constituted by 5 Panchayats. 
The Act authorises the Nyaya Panchayat to try certain civil suits 
and criminal cases. In civil suits, its jurisdiction is limited to 
Rs. 100, but the State Government can raise this limit to Rs. 500. It 
can also try minor criminal cases. No Nyaya Panchayat can award 
any imprisonment, but it can impose a fine up to a maximum of 
Rs. 50. Appeals against the decision of the Panchayat lie with the 
District Court. The appeal has to be filed within 30 days of the 
judgement, 



CHAPTER XXXI 


HIMACHAL PRADESH 


\ CCORDTNG to the 1951 Census, Himachal Pradesh had a popula- 
tion of 9,83,367 in an area of 10,451 square miles, returning 
a density of 94 per square mile. Bilaspur was added to Himachal 
Pradesh territory more than a year ago. The population, area and 
density of the different districts in the State would be found in 
the following table : ' 


TABLE 158 


District 

Population 

Area 

(Square miles) 

Density 

Mahasu 

.. 3,30,614 

4,695 

70 

Mandi 

.. 3,10,626 

1,527 

203 

Chamba 

.. 1,76,050 

3,136 

56 

Sirmoor 

.. 1,66,077 

1,094 

152 

Bilaspur 

.. 1,26,099 

453 

278 


Density Of Population 

The combined density of Himachal and Bilaspur comes to 102 
persons per square mile. Himachal Prade.sh, lying on the borders 
of Tibet, is rich in natural resources and forest wealth but is sparsely 
populated. The l)usiness of the State, whil^h is in the most difficult 
terrain, suffers from lack of communications, and though potentially 
very rich, the State itself is yet undeveloped in its resources. The 
overwhelming population of the State is rural. In Mahasu, 95 per 
cent are agricultural and only 5 per cent non-agricultural; in Mandi, 
92 per cent agricultural and 8 per cent non-agricultural. In Chamba 
again, 05 per cent are agricultural and 5 per cent non-agricultural; 
in Sirmoor, the c.. : responding figures are 89 per cent and 11 per 
cent, and in Bilaspur 91 per cent and 9 per cent. There are 
22 tehsils in the State, out of which 6 tehsils with an area of 
7,083 square miles (64 per cent) and a population of 2,81,802 per¬ 
sons (29 per cent) fall in the density group of under 100; 6 tehsils 
with an area of 1,683 square miles and a population of 2,06,659 
persons fall in the second density group of 100-250 persons; 5 with 
an area of 1,471 square miles and a population of 2,58,849 in 150-200 
group; 3 with an area of 432 square miles and a populatioq^ of 95,317 
in 200-300 group; and two with an area of 414 and a population of 
14,074 are in 300-400 group. The tehsils with densities ranging 

1 Cennt of Ihdta, t9«, VM. vm, Part I-A-Sepwt, Simla 189S, p. i. 
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under 300, cover 96 per cent area and 86 per cent population, 
while those of 300 and above 4 and 14 per cent, respectively. 

The Livelihood Pattern 

The following table gives the livelihood pattern of the popula¬ 
tion in the State as revealed by the 1951 Census : 

TABLE 159 


Livelihood class Population 

Cultivators of land mainly owned and dependents .. 8,29,69(5 

Cultivators of land mainly unowned and depcndent.s 65,507 
Cultivating labourers ,and dependents ,. 9,098 

Agricultural rent-receivers and dependents .. 9,937 

All Agricultural Classes .. 9,14,238 

All Non-agricultural classes .. .. 69,129 

Total . . 9,83,367 


It follows that Himachal Pradesh has a greater percentage of 
self-cultivated land than many other States of India. The percent¬ 
age is 92 in Chamba, 89 in Mahasu and 84 in Mandi. In Sirmoor 
the percentage is 67. The tenants constitute 19 i)er cent in Sirmoor, 
2 in Chamba, 5 in Mandi and 4 in Mahasu. The agricultural 
labourers are a bare -37 per cent in Chamba, -96 in Maha.su, 1 in 
Mandi and 1.32 in Sirmoor. The Livelihood Category IV, that 
is, agricultural rent-receivers, is even moie insignificant than Class 
III. Except Mandi, where it is 2 per cent, it is -5 per cent in 
Sirmoor, -47 per cent in Mahasu and -95 per cent in Chamba. 

The General Village Survey of the Agricultural Labour Enciuiiy 
surveyed 12 villages in the State which were inhabited by 854 
families and had a total population of 4,150. The occupational di.s- 
tribution of the population as given by this Survey would be found 
in Table 1601 (p. 632). 


The picture revealed is sharply different from what is gi\’en 
by the 1951 Census. As much as 12.1 per cent of the families were 
agricultural labourers, w'hich is in sharp contrast with the figures 
given in Table 159 above. 

Distribution Of Population in Villages 

The State of Himachal Pradesh being hilly, the question of 
the formation of large hamlets does not arise, since cultivation is 
scattered. Actually a few homesteads situated near the lands form 


1 Agricultural Wages in India ,Vol. Op. cit.. p. 
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TABLE 160 


Occupation and status 


Number of 
families 

Percentage to 
total number 
of families 

Agricultuial owners 


.. 440 

51.5 

Agricultural tenants 


.. 148 

17.3 

Agricultural woi’ks : 




(a) Without land 

58 ) 


6.8 ) 


) 

103 

) 12.1 

(b) With land 

45 ) 


5.3 ) 

Total Agricultural families 


. . 691 

80.9 

Total non-agricultural families 


.. 163 

19.1 

ALL FAMILIES 


854 

100.0 


a hamlet. A group of such hamlets forms the administrative unit 
in the rural areas and is known as garh. In Mandi, they are known 
as sukct, and by some other names in other places. They hardly 
resemble a village in the plains. In Chamba district, there is a 
larger unit called pargana, and this comprises a group of hamlets. 
At the seat of pargana, a number of village officials reside and 
their duty is to help in the collection of land revenue and other 
Government dues. As much as 96 per cent of the i^opulation of 
Himachal Pradesh lives in rural areas, and only 41,401, i.e., a bare 
4 per cent lives in urban areas. During the decades 1921-31, 
1931-41 and 1941-51, the rural population has been on the increase, 
7 per cent in the first decade, 11 per cent in the second decade and 
3 per cent in the last decade. There are 7,456 villages in the State 
and 10 towns. The average population per village comes to 126. 
65 per cent of the rural population lives in villages with a popula¬ 
tion of 500 and less, 18 per cent lives in villages with a population 
ranging from 500 to 2,000, 13 per cent in villages with a popula¬ 
tion from 2,000 to 5,000 and 4 per cent in villages with 5,000 and 
above population. 

The Agricultural Qasses 

The general livelihood pattern of the agricultural population 
in the State would be apparent from the following figures of the 
livelihood pattern in Mahasu District. In this district, out of 1,000 
persons of the general population, 946 fall within the agricultural 
Glas.ses I to IV. 95 per cent of the population is* agricultural, 
2,94,232 in Class I, 13,820 in Class II, 3,162 in Class III, 1,547 in 
Class IV, making a total of 3,12,761 out of the total population of 
.3,30,614. It follows that 94 per cent of the agricultural classes are 
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self-cultivators, 4 per cent tenants, 1 per cent agricultui-al labourers 
and .5 per cent rent-receivei’s. The reason for a vei’y high per¬ 
centage of Livelihood Category I lies in the fact that there is 
dearth of cultivable land in the State which causes the owner of 
land to cultivate it himself so that he and his family may get cereals 
for their subsistence, and grow crops like potato and other 
vegetables, which can bring them money income. The pattern 
indicated above for Mahasu district holds good more or less for the 
districts of Mandi, Sirmoor and Chamba. 

Size Distribution Of Holdings 

The Census of Landholdings conducted by the Land Reforms 
Division of the Planning Commission excluded holdings below 10 
ac'res, and so the figuve.s made availalile by this Census do not give 
any clear picture of the size distribution of landholdings in the 
State. The General Family Survey of the Agricultui’al Labour 
Enquiry, which surveyed 12 villages comprising 853 families and 
4,201 population, gives the following picture of tlie size di.stribution 
of holdings; 

TABLE 161 i 


Size of holdings 


No. of 
holdings 

Area 

(acres) 

Under 1 acre 


74 

(11.4 ) 

37.25 

( 1.591) 

1 acre and undei 

2.5) acres 

235 

(36.271.) 

373.3 

(15.944) 

2.5 „ 

5 

182 

(28.04 ) 

6.38.76 

(27.282) 

5 

7.5 ,. 

89 

(13.81 ) 

523.4 

(22.355) 

7.5 

10 

35 

( 5.39 ) 

296.7 

(12.672) 

10 

25 

;)3 

( 5.087 ) 

446.9 

(19.088) 

23 

50 

1 

( .002) 

25.0 

( 1.068) 

50 aci’es and aljove 


nil 


nil 



Total 

649 

(100.0 ) 

2,341.31 

(ICG.O ) 


Note : Figures in brackets denote percentages to total. 


It follows that 30!) holdings, constituting 47.6 per cent of the 
total, were under 2.5 acres and occupied 410.5 acres or 17.4 per 
cent of the total area of holdings. There was only one holding of 
above 25 acres. 

Constitution Of Pandiayats 

Himachal Pradesh consists of 14,126 villages. Till 1954, the 
territorial jurisdiction of 280 Panchayats had been notified and this 
covered about 10,972 villages. Generally speaking, a Gram Sabha 

1 Rural Man-Power and Octupational Structure, Op. cit., p. 3«9. 
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is established in Himachal Pradesh for a group of villages, in a 
Patwar circle. It may be noted that in the State a Patwar circle 
is formed by various considerations—area, population, Khata and 
Khasra numbers, etc. It is estimated that on an average, in the 
State of Himachal Pradesh, the Gram Sabha in the Patwar circle 
will generally have a population of 2,000 and a radius ranging 
between 2 to 6 miles. 

The Gram Panchayat is elected by all the adult members of 
the Gram Sabha by direct election. The tehsil and Zilla Pancha- 
yats, however, are indirectly elected. Every Gram Panchayat 
sends at least one representative to the Tehsil Panchayat. Similarly, 
every Tehsil Panchayat sends a representative to the Zilla Pancha¬ 
yat. At the same time, the Government has the power to nominate 
members to the Tehsil and Zilla Panchayats. It is, however, laid 
down that the percentage of the nominated members of the Tehsil 
Panchayat should not exceed 25 per cent of the total member.ship. 
Similarly, in the case of the Zilia .Panchayat, the percentage of iiomi- 
nated members should not exceed 40 per cent of the total 
membership. 

The elections of the Gram Panchayats are held constituency- 
wise, on the basis of one member for one constituency. There are 
certain reserved seats also in the Gram Panchayats, and for the 
purpose of the election of the reserved seats the whole Gram Sabha 
is treated as one constituency and the votes for the reserved seats 
are taken constituency-wise. There is no provision for nomination 
to the Gram Pan{;hayat. 

Panchayat Functions 

The functions of the Gram Panchayat are enumerated below : 

(1) Control of all public .streets and waterways, except those 
belonging to individuals or controlled by the Government: 

(2) Extension of ahadi\ 

(3) Promotion of goodwill and .social harmony between 
different communities of the village; 

(4) Measures of public utility calculated to promote the 
moral and material wellbeing or convenience of the 
villagers; 

(5) Village sanitation; the Gram Panchayats can direct the 
owner or occupier of any land or building to close, re¬ 
move, alter, repair, cleanse or put in good order any 
latrine, urinal or water closet which opens on to a street 
or drain, and to clean and repair, etc., any private well 
or tank or reservoir which might be unhealthy for the 
village; 
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(6) Clearance of vegetation undergrowth and dirt, dung 

and other offensive matter; 

(7) Control over erection or demolition of buildings. 

The Panchayats can impose a fine of Rs. 100 in cases where a 
person disobeys orders issued to him for demolition of the house, 
etc. Apart from this, Panchayats are given the power to enquire 
and report about the misconduct of certain officials, such as peons, 
forest guards, vaccinators, police constables, process surveyors, 
bailiffs, choxokidars or patwaris. The Panchayats can also enter 
into a contract with a landowner for the realisation of his dues and 
taxes. 

Nyaya Panchayats 

The Nyaya Panchayats are foimed in the State for a group 
of Gram Sabhas. Every Gram Sabha placet! under the jurisdiction 
of the Nyaya Panchayat has to elect 10 persons as suitable for 
appointment as Panches of the Nyaya Panchayat. The Govern¬ 
ment selects any 5 out of the panel of 10 to constitute the Nyaya 
Panchayat. Till 1954, the Nyaya Panchayats had not started 
functioning in the State in a proper manner and so no opinion can 
be expressed on their utility or otherwise. In view of the illiteracy 
in the villages and the meagre resources of the Panchayats, the 
Government decided that the Head Master of school situated at the 
headquarter of the Nyaya Panchayat should work as secretary 
to the Nyaya Panchayat so far as its routine work was concerned. 
He, however, has no right to interfere in the judicial proceedings. 

Sources Of Revenue 

The sources of revenue of Panchayats are as follows : 

(1) A local rate, which is realised at 20 per cent of the land 
I'evenue, is placed at the disposal of Tehsil Panchayats and is allot¬ 
ted to the different Gi’am Sabhas. 

(2) Direct taxation of the Gram Sabhas. This included 
house tax, tax on the rent of the house, tax on the value of the 
produce of khudkasht, tax on the registration of marriages and 
births, tax on the construction of buildings, a tax on the transfer 
of movable properties. Apart from this, the Government gives 
grants-in-aid to Panchayats. The judicial fees and fines realist 
also constitute the source of revenue of the Panchayats. 

The Government grants to the Panchayats are as follows: 

(a) Grants for providing necessities in the initial stages, like 
minimum furniture, stationery, books; 

(b) Grants equivalent to the amount earned by the Pancha¬ 
yats as judicial fees and fines; 
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(c) Grants for development activities allotted under the 
plan; and 

(d) Grants for educational and social activities. 

Every Gram Panchayat under the Act is required to prepare 
a budget which has to be approved by the District Panchayat 
Officer. The budget of Tehsil and Zilla Panchayat has to be ap¬ 
proved by the Director of Panchayats. 

Panchayat Staff: Control And Co*ordination 

The President and the Vice-President of the Gram Sabhas are 
elected by the general electorate, whereas in the case of the Nyaya 
Panchayat, the Sarpanch is elected by the Panchiis. For the Tehsil 
Panchayat, the Tehsildai- is the ex-officio chainnan. In the case 
of Zilla Panchayat, the Deputy Commissioner is the ex-officio chair¬ 
man. There is no provision for the appointment of any regular 
secretary to the Gram Panchayat. The village .school teacher is 
supposed to work as ex-officio secretary for which he gets Rs. 10 
as allowance. He is under the control of the Government but the 
Panchayats can complain again.st h.im. The Act no doubt provides 
for appointment of its staff by the Gram Panchayats after obtaining 
the approval of the pre.scribed authorities, but in view of the 
paucity of funds, hardly any appointments could be made. The 
activities of the Panchayats are co-ordinated through the machinery 
of the Ziila and Tehsil Panchayats, w'herein all the officers at each 
level representing each department are nominated by the Govern¬ 
ment as members. The Tehsil and the Zilla Panchayats are 
directed by the Act to get advice and help of the constituent Gram 
Panchayats at every stage. At the State level, the Registrar of 
the Co-operative Societies is the ex-officio Director of the Pancha¬ 
yats with the Deputy Registrar as the ex-officio Deputy Director. 
For the districts, the District Co-operative Officer is the e.x-officio 
District Panchayat Officer and so are the Inspectors and Sub- 
Inspectors of the Co-operative Department. The general pattern 
for auditing in respect of Panchayat work and expenditure is 
almost the same as laid down for co-operative societies. The 
Government has the power to dissolve the Panchayats for conti¬ 
nuous failure to perform its duties or the abuse of its powers. In 
the event of such a dissolution, the Government can appoint a per¬ 
son or persons to perform the duties of the Panchayats. 

Panchayat Bections: Future Prospects 

Elections to Gram Panchayats in Mahasu, Chamba and Sirmoor 
districts were held from 25th to 30th September 1&54, and in 
Mandi from 11th to 15th October. The election of Tehsil Pancha¬ 
yats was held in the latter half of 1955 for which the Gram 
Panchayats acted as electoral colleges. By June 1955, accord* 
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ing U) a report, 42(i Gram Pan<.‘hayats elected earlier had started 
functioning. The formation of Nyaya Panchayats was also com¬ 
pleted in districts Sinnoor, Mahasu and Chamba. 

The Pan(;hayat idea has caught the imagination of the people 
of Himachal Prade.sh and the State Government has taken keen 
interest in its development. In December 19.^5, the State’s Home 
Minister, Shri Padam Dev, moved the Himachal Pradesh Pancha- 
yat Raj Amendment Bill to jnake provision for getting un.skilled 
labour fi'ee of cost for a public purpose, including developmental 
works, so that development in rural areas may make good progress. 

Speaking at a Panchayat Mela held at Bhanath, Pajhota, 
Sirmoor district, on June 15, 1956, the State’s Chief Mini.ster Dr. 
Y. S. Parmar said : “Panchayats today are in a formative stage 
and they would play a definite role in the future set-uj) and deve¬ 
lopment programme of Himachal Prade.sh.” He said that the 
Panchayats would undertake the management of schools, sanitation 
and development works of their respective areas. The Second 
Five-Year Plan would be really a people’s Plan, inasmuch as its 
foundation w'as to be laid by the people through Panchayats. 

In the Second Five-Year Plan of the State, Dr. Parmar said, 
Rs. 50 lakhs had been provided for Panchayats. Besides other 
schemes of public, welfare, they would open 100 Ayurvedic di.spen- 
saries in the rural areas of the Pradesh undei’ this Plan. 
Panchayats, he added, Avould be given 50 per cent subsidy for the 
construction of Panchayat Ghars. Approximately a Panchayat 
Ghar would cost Rs. 10,000. Panchayats would shortly be given 
radio .sets for providing radio listening facilities to the rural popu¬ 
lation of their areas. Libraries were also being provided to the 
Panchayats. 

In January 1956, the State Government announced a cash 
prize of Rs. 10,000 to be given to the Gram Panchayat which is 
found to have done the maximum development work during Septem- 
ber-November period of 1955. The selection will take into consi¬ 
deration construction of village )‘oads, irrigation channels, Pancha¬ 
yat Ghar, clubs and akharas, tree plantation and sanitation. Be¬ 
sides, prizes of Rs. 5,000 were announced for the best Panchayats 
in each district. 

Prizes of Rs, 300, Rs. 100 and Rs. 50 were also announced for 
the first, second and third best Panchayats in a tehsil. The third 
prize can be given to 25 per cent of Panchayats in a tehsil. 

The revised Second Plan of Himachal Pradesh for Panchayats 
envisages an expenditure of about Rs. 72 lakhs out of which the 
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Government will contribute over Rs. 48 lakhs. The balance will 
be raised through public contributions, mainly in the form of 
voluntary labour and donation of land for Panchayat farms. 

During the F^irst Plan period, Rs. 4.3 lakhs were given to the 
State’s Panchayat Department. 

Himachal Pradesh had 4GG Gram Panchayats by the end of 
the First Plan period. Thi-ee hundred Panchayat Ghars are to be 
built at a cost of about Rs. 21,75,000. The State Government hopes 
to setup 2G Tehsil Panchayats and five Di.strict Panchayats, besides 
.judicial Panchayats. Indirect employment to 23,721 people is 
expected to be given by the Panchayats. 
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VINDHYA PRADESH 


T^INDHYA Pradesh, the land of the brave Baghelas and 
^ Bundelas, where some of the most glorious chapters of Rajput 
bravery have been written, has come into its own after more than 
two centuries of degradation under feudal rule propped up by the 
foreign power. Vindhya Pradesh has been one of the earliest 
abodes of mankind, which is revealed by the ruddle of Hamatite 
drawings discovered in the caves of the rock shelters of the 
Kaimur and Vindhyan hills. Pigmy flints of Neolithic ages in 
large number were discovered by Mr. A. C. Carlleyle in 18(57-08 
A.D. The Vindhya Hills had their own importance in the epic 
period and Shi-i Ramachandra halted at Chitrakut, a sacred place 
in the State, after leaving Ayodhya when he was exiled. As a 
matter of fact, this Pradesh is full of historical anecdotes which 
are not yet fully known and can be the subject of interesting his¬ 
torical research. 

Till April 1948, Vindhya Pradesh was known as the Eastern part 
of Central India States Agency. Now it is the biggest Part ‘C’ State 
of India. It spreads over the area that lies between Uttar Pradesh 
in the north and east, and Madhya Pradesh in the south. On 
the west lie Madhya Bharat and some parts of Uttar Pradesh. 

Area, Population, Density 

The State was formed in April 1048 by the union of 34 states 
of Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand Political Agencies of Central 
India and one state of Gwalioi' Presidency. The biggest of the 
merged states w'as Rewa with an area of 12,830 square miles and 
a population of 18,20,445, according to the R)41 Census ^ The 
total population of this territory in the 1041 Census was 35,(50,455. 
In 1950, some enclaves were transferred from Vindhya Pradesh 
to Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and Madhya Bharat and some 
enclaves of Uttar Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh were transferred 
to Vindhya Pradesh. As a result, the final area of the State as 

1 Among the merged states, 12 belonged to Baghelkhand Political Agency and 22 to 
Bundelkhand Political Agency. With all these states the British Government is 
supposed to have entered into treaties. The ludicrousneas of these ‘rulers* with whom 
the British signed treaties will be apparent from the fact that amongst the states 
there was one called Banka-Pahari with an area of 5 square miles, and another 
Bijna with an area of 7 square miles, and one called Naigwan Rewai of 12 square 
miles. These ‘rulers* maintained all the regalia possible under their rule and 
one of them, Tori-Fatehpur to wit. with an area of 27 square miles, maintained a 
regular prison which had some huge Ballis to which the unfortunate prisoner 
was tied by an iron chain 
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recorded by the 1951 Census is 23,G03 square miles. The State is 
divided into Baghelkhand and Bundelkhand divisions. The 
Baghelkhand districts aie Rewa (area 2,513 square miles), Sidhi 
(4,071 square miles), Sahdol (5,419 square miles) and Satna (2,739 
square miles). The Bundelkhand districts are Datia (733 square 
miles), Tikamgarh (1,948 square miles), Chhatarpur (3,388 square 
miles) and Panna (3,788 square miles). 

The total population of Vindhya Pradesh according to the 1951 
Census was 35,74,090. The density per square mile in Vindhya 
Pradesh in 1951 was 151 as compared to 143 persons per square 
mile in 1941 and 115 in 1921. Increase in the total population of 
Vindhya Pradesh during the last 50 years is 87,143 persons. In 
1901, the total population was 20,95,457 persons. Thus, during 50 
years the population has increased by 32.01 per cent. 

Agricultural Classes In The Total Population 

Of the total population of 35,74,090 according to the 1951 Census, 
31,14,304 or 87.12 per cent depended for their livelihood on agri¬ 
culture. Of the total population, 22.38,203 persons or 02.01 per 
cent were tenants cultivating wholly or mainly owned land, 
2,27.395 persons or 0.30 per cent of the total poj)ulation were culti¬ 
vators of land mainly unowned. 0,29,813 persons or 17.02 per cent 
were agricultural labourers and their dependents, and 18,953 per¬ 
sons or .53 per cent of the total population were non-cultivating 
rent-recei\'ers. Expressed in terms of per ten-thousand of the 
general population, 0,201 belonged to Livelihood Class I, 0.30 to 
Livelihood Class II, 1,702 to Livelihood Class III and 53 to Liveli¬ 
hood Class IV. See the following table * which gives number of 
agr icultural classes per 10,000 of general population in the districts 
of Vindhya Pradesh : 


TABLE 162 


Nfatural Division 

And District 

Category 

1 

Category 

11 

Category 

111 

Category 

IV 

VINDHYA PRADESH 

6,261 

636 

1,762 

53 

Bundelkhand Division 

6,688 

386 

1,264 

85 

Datia 

6,472 

560 

676 

95 

Tikamgarh 

7,429 

377 

985 

50 

Chhatarpur 

6,372 

356 

1,416 

108 

Panna 

6,367 

341 

1,751 

86 

Baghelkhand Division 

6,026 

774 

2,036 

35 

Satna 

5,640 

477 

2,092 

63 

Rewa 

5,301 

1,063 

^,448 

22 

Sidhi 

6,210 

1,215 

2,151 

34 

Shahdol 

6,930 

432 

1,506 

25 

1 Census of India, 1951, 

Vol. XVI, vindhya 

Pradesh. Part 

l-Keport and 

Subsidiary 


Tables, by N. K. Dube: Lucknow, 1953; p. 201. 
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Distribution Of Population In Villages Of Different Sizes 

In Vindhya Pradesh a revenue village was taken to be the 
village for census purpose. Throughout Vindhya Pradesh regular 
revenue survey and settlements have taken place and village maps 
exist for every village. A rural village in Vindhya Pradesh is a 
congregation of houses originally set up by one, two or more families 
coming from some other over-growing village with a view to bring¬ 
ing under cultivation the surrounding land after clearing the forests 
and embanking the depressions. The majority of villages in 
Baghelkhand division are small and devoid of the various village 
craftsmen, like carpenters, potters, etc., who generally are the in¬ 
evitable habitants of villages in North India. As against this, 
there are also larger and older villages coming down from several 
generations. The distribution of population in villages of different 
.sizes in Vindhya Pradesh and its districts would be found in the 
following table * ; 


TABLE 1S3 


Natural 
and District 

popula¬ 

tion 

per 

village 

No. in 
Yille ge 
per 1,000 
of general 
Popula¬ 
tion 

No. per 1,000 rural population in 
villages with a population of 

5,000 and 
above 

2,000 to 
5.000 

500 to 
2.000 

Under 

500 

VINDHYA PRADESH 

229 

914 

2 

44 

435 

519 

Bundelkhand Diirision 

.. 239 

898 


64 

482 

455 

Datia 

810 

770 

,, 

45 

454 

501 

Tikamgarh 

409 

945 


93 

514 

393 

Chhatarpur 

383 

898 

., 

71 

532 

397 

Panna 

241 

919 

.. 

19 

356 

625 

Baghelkhand Division .. 

281 

923 

3 

33 

411 

953 

Satna 

285 

890 


48 

424 

528 

Rewa 

270 

904 


50 

411 

539 

Sidhi 

288 

i,oob 

,. 

24 

391 

585 

Shahdol 

302 

916 

10 

10 

416 

964 


Thus, the population per village works out to 229. In Bundel- 
khand division the average is 239 and in Baghelkhand 281. Tikam- 
garh district has an average population of 409 per village and then 
comes district Chhatarpur with 383 persons per village. The 
lowest average per village is in Panna (241), followed by Sidhi 
(268) and Rewa (270). The reason may be attributed to difficul¬ 
ties of digging wells in these places, where water is available at 
50 to 60 feet below ground in some places. Number per 1,000 of 
general population living in villages of less than 500 people is the 
highest in Panna district, being 625, and then come Sidhi and 
Shahdol with 585 and 563, respectively. The number is lowest in 
Tikamgarh, being 392 only. The same explanation given above 
holds good here as well. 


1 Ibid, p. 202. 
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Liveiihood Gasses in The Rura! Population 

The i’ura] population of the State has increased from 30,96,78S 
iri i!j41 to -’.2,(13,780 in 105], that is, by G per cent as compared to 
an increase of 13 per cent in 1031-41 decade. Total number of 
villages in Vindhya Pi’adesli in 1941 was 10,733 and by 1951 it in¬ 
creased by 1.78 per cent, reaching a total of 10,924. The number of 
\ illages during tlie ia.'t 50 year.s has increased by 6.95 per cent, 
fi'om 10,214 in 1901 lo 10,924 hi 1951. Density of rural population 
in I'indhya Prade.sh is 1 iO pcfions per square mile as compared 
to 151 for the general pop'Ulalion. Rewa district has the highest 
rural den.sity with 232 persons jier square mile, followed by Tikam- 
garh (179), C'hhalarpiir (130), Sielhi (114), Shahdol (111). Panna 
V, ii h 87 ];ersons per square mile lias the lowe.st rural density. The 
dislriliution of nival po’iulalioa in Vindhya Pradesh di.stricts among 
tile agric'uliurai classc.-. ■.■.•oiikl 'he found in the followin,g table* : 


TABLE 164 





Livelihood Classes 


1 

11 

III 

IV 

VINDHYA PRADESH 


21,79,097 

2,19,132 

6,10,166 

17,542 

Binidelkhcind 


8 27.032 

4.6,315 

1,53,728 

9,963 

Datia 


97,647 

8,590 

10,088 

1,187 



2,67.846 

13,515 

35,003 

1,661 

Ci'iliat.arpiii' 


2 99,714 

15,739 

64,688 

5,013 

Panna 


1,61,825 

8,471 

43,949 

2,102 

Baghiilkliand 


13,52,035 

1,72,820 

4,56,438 

7,579 

tain a 


3,03,158 

25,337 

1,12,644 

3,251 

Rt'7;a 


3.23 312 

64,057 

1,50,979 

1,241 

Sifihi 


2,83.319 

56,388 

99,876 

1,594 

thahno’ 


4,35,246 

27,038 

92,939 

1,493 


ral jHiiiuiation in Livelihood CIas.s I in Vindhya 
Pradesn is 21,79,067’ in Cla.ss II it is 2,19,135 and in Class III 
' (>.10,166, O'alile 165 ^ (p. 643) gives the different livelihood classes 
in the Shite per 10,000 of the rural population. 

. Tiius, out of every lO.OoO persons in rural areas of Vindhya 
Pradesh, 9,251 or 92.51 per cent depend on agricultural occupation.s. 
The cultivators of land wholly or mainly owned and their depend¬ 
ents are not numerous, being 6,666 out of every 10,000. Next come 
the agricultural labourers, being 1,860 in every 10,000 population 


1 Ibid. p. 46. 

2 Ibid, p. 206. 
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TABLE 1G5 




Natural Division 

Per 10.000 rurai population 

belonging 

to 

and District 


Ls\-ehliood Ci^* 

Sr; 




11 

111 

IV 

VINDHYA PRADESH 

G,G66 

G70 

1.8G7 

54 

Bundelkhand Division 

7,248 

40G 

1,347 

87 

Datla 

7,714 

679 

797 

94 

Tikamearh 

7,743 

321 

1,012 

48 

Chhatarpur 

6,938 

304 

1,498 

116 

Panna 

6,839 

353 

1,858 

89 

Baghelkhand Division 

6,355 

812 

2.145 

SO 

Satna 

6,134 

513 

2,298 

66 

Rewa 

5,678 

1,118 

2,635 

22 

Sidhi 

0,210 

1.214 

2,151 

34 

Shahdol 

7,300 

^54 

1,559 

25 


Liveithooti Classes In The Agricultural Population 

The total number of persons depending on agricultural occu¬ 
pations in Vindhya Pradesh is :>1,11.304 or .37.17 per cent of the 
total general pojjulation. Again, of the total rural population ol 
32,68,780, as many as .30,2o,010 persons or 0.3 per cent depend on 
agricultural occuixitions. Of this total population engaged in agri¬ 
culture, 72 per cent belong to Category I, 7 per cent to Category II, 
20 per cent to Category III, and .6 per cent to Category IV. The 
following table ^ gives agricultural classes per 1,000 persons of 
general population and number of each class per 10,000 persons of 
all agricultural classes : 

TABLE 166 


Agricultural No. per 10,000 persons in all agri- 
tnral cultural classes 


Natural Division and 
District 

classes per 
1,000 per¬ 
sons of 
General 
Population 

I 

11 

III 

IV 

vindhya’PRADESH 

, . 871 

7,187 

730 

2,022 

61 

Bundelkhand Division 

.. 842 

7,940 

458 

1,501 

101 

Datla 

.. 780 

8,295 

717 

866 

122 

Tlkamgarh 

.. 884 

8,403 

427 

1,114 

56 

Chhatarpur 

.. 825 

7,720 

432 

1,717 

131 

Panna 

.. 855 

7,451 

400 

2,049 

100 

Baghelkhand Division 

.. 887 

6,782 

873 

2,295 

40 

Satna 

.. 827 

6,818 

577 

2.529 

76 

Rewa 

.. 883 

6,000 

1,203 

2.771 

25 

Sidhi 

.. 961 

6,462 

1,264 

2.238 

33 

Shahdol 

.. 889 

7,793 

485 

1,693 

28 


1 Ibid, r S13. 
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The General Village Sui-vey of the Agricultural Labour En¬ 
quiry, which surveyed 14 villages with a total of 1,390 families and 
population 6,868, gives the following occupational distribution of 
families : 


TABLE 167 l 

Number Percentage 

Occupation and Status of families to total No. 





of families 

Total agricultural owners 

.. 776 


55.8 

Total agricultural tenants 
Agricultural workers : 

.. 67 


4.8 

(a) Without land 

2.33 ) 

16.8 ) 



) 280 

) 

20.2 

(b) With land 

47 ) 

3.4) 


Total Agricultural Families 

.. 1,123 


80.8 

Total Non-Agricultural Families 

267 


19.2 

All Families 

.. 1,390 


100.0 


Caste Composition 

The percentage of families of agricultural labourers was found 
to be 20.2 per cent. The General Family Survey gives the follow¬ 
ing picture of caste composition of the surveyed villages. Of the 
755 families owning land, 157 belonged to scheduled castes and 
tribes and 123 to backward classes, as against 241 Kshatriyas, 106 
Brahmins, 87 Vaishyas and 41 families belonging to other classes. 
Says the Survey : “Though a number of families in the villages 
belonged to the scheduled castes and backward classes, the land 
was vested largely in the hands of Brahmins, Kshatriyas and 
Vaishyas; only 38 per cent of the families belonging to the scheduled 
and backward classes were owners as against 84, 89 and 49 per 
cent of the Brahmin, Kshatriya and Vaishya families.” And 
further : “Workers, both agricultural and non-agricultural, were 
mostly drawn from the scheduled castes, scheduled tribes and back¬ 
ward classes, only 10 per cent of the agricultural and 18 per cent 
of the non-agricultural workers’ families belonging to the other 
castes.”* 

Agricultural Holdings 

Now let us view the size distribution of holdings in Vindhya 
Pradesh. The Vindhya Pradesh Census Report says that no figures 
about holdings are available with the State’s Revenue Department. 

1 AfrtcultunU Waces in India, Vol. 1, Op. clt., S59. 

9 Rural Man-power and Occupational Structure, Op. cit., pp. 407-408. 
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The Land Census conducted by the Land Reforms Division of the 
Planning Commission was confined to holdings of 7.5 acres and 
above and so is useless for any evaluation of the holdings position. 
The General Family Survey, here as elsewhere, comes to our rescue 
and helps us in having an idea of the size distribution of holdings 
in the State. See the following table *: 

TABLE 168 


Size of holdings 


Number of 
holdings 

Area 

(Acres) 

Under 1 acre 


.. 59 (6.73) 

33.15 

(0.41) 

1 acre and under 2.5 acres 

.. 154 (17.58) 

254.63 

(3.18) 

2.5 acres „ 

5 „ 

.. 194 (22.15) 

722.41 

(9.02) 

»> 1? 

7.5 „ 

.. 145 (16.55) 

895.51 

(11.19) 

7.5 ,. 

10 „ 

93 (10.62) 

798.16 

(9.98) 

10 „ 

25 ., 

.. 177 (20.21) 

2,755.40 

(.34.42) 

25 „ 

50 „ 

36 (4.11) 

1,261.12 

(15.75) 

50 ,, ,, 

100 „ 

.. 15 (1.71) 

925.81 

(11.56) 

100 acres and above 

3 (0.34) 

359.73 

(4.49) 


Total 

.. 870 (100.0) 

8,005.92 

(100.0) 

Average size of holding 


9.1 



Note Figures in brackets denote percentages to total. 


It follows that 59 holdings, being 6.73 per cent of the total 
number, were less than 1 acre and occupied 33.15 acres, or a bare 
0.14 per cent of the total area of holdings. 213 holdings, being 
24.31 per cent of the total number, were less than 2.5 acres and 
occupied 287.78 acres, that is, a bare 3.59 per cent of the total hold¬ 
ing area. Further, 407 holdings, being 46.46 per cent of che total 
number of holdings, were less than 5 acres and occupied 1,010.49 
aci'es, or a bare 12.61 per cent of the total holding area. Only 3 
holdings were of 100 acres and above, but those 0.34 per cent of 
the total number of holdings occupied 359.73 acres, that is as much 
as 4.49 of the total area of holdings. 

Constitution Of Pandiayats 

A popular Government was installed in the State for the first 
time in March 1952. A Vindhya Pradesh Gram Panchayat Ordi¬ 
nance was issued in 1949 and Panchayats have been organised 
under that Ordinance. 

The pattern of Panchayat organisation is very much similar 
to what obtains in the neighbouring State of Uttar Pradesh. Gram 


1 IMd, p. «». 
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Panchayats are established in every patwari circ’e. A patwari 
circle may have a single village or may be a combination of a few 
small villages, and they form the Gram Sabha area. The patwari 
circle is not split up, that is, a village of one patwari 
circle is not combined with Gram Sabha of another patwari circle, 
Panchayats are formed on the basis of adult suffrage. All the adult 
males and females above the age of 21 elect the Panches by show 
of hands at a general meeting for a period of three years. The 
number of Panches varies from 5 to 15 and is regulated by the 
population of the village. There is no provision for nomination 
of members. The Sarpanch is also elected by the entire electorate. 

Panchayal Functions 

The Gram Sabha functions like the chief legislative body of 
the village and is the final authority for all purposes. The Pan- 
chayat is the chief executive body responsible to Gram Sabha. It 
is responsible for efficient administration of the village and its main 
aim is to raise the moral, spiritual, social, economic and political 
standards of the people living in that area. The Village Panchayats 
have been entrusted with a very large number of functions. The 
obligatory functions include: construction, repair and maintenance 
of public streets; medical relief; sanitation: taking curative and 
preventive measures against epidemics; registration of deaths, 
births and marriages; disposal of dead bodies; establishment and 
maintenance of primary schools; constiaiction, repair and mainten¬ 
ance of public wells and tanks; supply of water for drinking; assist¬ 
ance in development of agriculture, commerce and industry; render¬ 
ing assistance in extinguishing fires; providing maternity and child 
welfare facilities and allotting places for storing manure. 

The discretionary functions are: planting trees; improving 
breeds of cattle; filling insanitarj- depressions; organising a Village 
Volunteer Corps for watch and ward; establishment and develop¬ 
ment of co-operative societies; assisting and advising agriculturists 
in obtaining loans and distribution of improved varieties of seeds 
and implements, etc.; giving famine relief; promotion of village 
sports; establishment and maintenance of reading rooms; and 
undertaking any other work of public utility. 

The list is, indeed, exhaustive. The educational, public health 
and other like activities of Panchayats are co-ordinated with cor¬ 
responding departments of the Government. With the abolition of 
zamindari in Vindhya Pradesh, Panchayats have come to assume 
more responsibilities. Panchayats can enter into contract with 
the Government and collect taxes and rents on behalf of the State. 
The costs of the Village Volunteer Force are to be paid from tli* 
Panchayat revenues 
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ludictal Aspect 

On the judicial side, the Nyaya Panchayat has within its circle 
nearly 3 to 5 Gram Sabhas, each Sabha electing 5 Ranches to form 
a panel of 20 to 25 people for the trial of small civil, criminal and 
revenue cases. The term of office is 3 years. Nyaya Panchayats 
have been conferred only limited powers. In civil suits, the value 
of money is limited to Rs. 100. They can also try cases for 
offences under I.P.C., viz., Secs. 140, 100, 170, 277, 279, 334, 352, 
356, 403, 411, 426, etc., and c-ase.s under the Cattle Trespass Act. 
Panchayats have to peiform police duties and can demand security 
from a man if any bieach of peace is feai’ed on his part. All 
revenue proceedings of the Panchayats can be revised, and a Pan¬ 
chayat cannot alter its judgement once it is ija.ssed. No Nyaya 
Panchayat can award imprisonment. No legal practitioner can 
appear in Panchayat court. According to the report of 1954, about 
12,082 cases were instituted before Panchayat courts out of which 
10,171 were settled. Nearly Rs. 13,131 were collected from im¬ 
position of fines and penalties. Thus, Nyaya Panchayats have 
resulted in quick dispensation of justice. 


Filtanciai Aspect 

Each village has a Panchayat Fund. All sums received in 
taxes, fees, fines, grants and donations are credited to this Fund. 
All sums received as rents from public property vested in Pan- 
cha^'ats and receipts from the disposal of dirt, dung or refuse, etc., 
are also credited to this Fund. Each Panchayat can levy tax on 
rent payable under tenancy code; a tax on I’ent received 
by Khexvatdar on aci.ount of land: a tax upon assumed 
rental value of sir and khiidkasl calculated in accordance with 
Land Revenue Code; a tax on trade, calling or profession (weigh- 
man Rs. 3, merchants Rs. 8 per year): a tax on buildings owned 
by persons who do not pay any of the above taxes and a tax of 
Rs. 3 per year from owners plying vehicles on hire. Panchayats 
can also levy tax on business people earning Rs. 600 a year at the 
rate of not exceeding nine pies a rupee, and half anna per rupee be¬ 
tween incomes of Rs. 600 and Rs. 1,200 a year. The Government 
granted Rs. 300 in 1052 and Rs. 120 in 1052-53 for each Panchayat. 
Total grant amounted to R.s. 70,020 in 1952-53 and Rs. 39,500 in 
1953-54. Panchayats can also borrow money from State Govern¬ 
ment. To make sources of revenue more effective and real, 
Vindhya Prade.sh Government has a plan to transfer a part of land 
revenue to these Panchayats. 

In the year 1953, the Government provided a sum of 
Ks. 1,01,420, in the State budget for Panchayat administration. In 
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1954, a sum of Ils. 2,00,000 was sanctioned. As the Panchayat 
revenue is meagre, tliey can also raise loans to meet the expenses. 

A Panchayat is authorised under the Gram Panchayat Ordin¬ 
ance to utilise the Gram Panchayat P’und subject to the provision 
of the budget to meet charges in connection with its duties under 
the Ordinance. The budget is subject to the sanction of the pres¬ 
cribed authority. Govemment’s previous sanction (besides the 
approval of the prescribed authority), is not required for any item. 

Csntrcl and Supervision 

As already stated. President is elected by the whole electorate. 
There is a Pancha}’at secretary to assist the Panchayat. He is 
appointetl with the approval of the prescribed authority out of the 
paiiel of iiames submitted by the Panchayat. The appointment, 
conditions of sendee, rules of discipline, etc., ai’e provided in the 
Rules in Chapter IX of the Rules made under the Vindhya Pradesh 
Gram Panchayat Ordinance, 1949. He is under the discipline of 
the Panchayat. Only fine and dismissal cases are subject to the 
approval of the prescribed authority. Further, the Panchayats are 
permitted under’ the Ordinance to engage such staff as is neces- 
sai’>’ and as approved Vjv the prescribed authority. 

The Government exer’ciscs control under Sections 95 and 9(5 
of the Gram Panchayat Oi’dinance, 1949. Under Section 95 of the 
Act, the Government can inspect any work of Panchayats, can 
order them to furnish any statement and record and can dissolve 
any Panchayat. The village officers may also be dismissed for 
failure to perform the duties imposed on them by the Ordinance. 
The education, public health and other activities of the Panchayat 
are c-oordinated with the corre.sponding departments of the Gov¬ 
ernment through the Gram Panchayat Officer, Gram Panchayat 
Inspector and the Secretaries. The Deputy Commissioner and the 
Additional Deputy Commissioner who exercise authority over the 
Panchayats frequently consult the Gram Panchayats, specially 
during their tours, in the matter of their improvement, co-ordina¬ 
tion with the officers of the Education and Public Health Depart¬ 
ments, etc. 

There is no separate Panchayat Department of the Govern¬ 
ment. It is a section of the combined Department of Local Bodies 
and Co-operative Societies. The Director of Food and Civil Sup- 
jilies is also the Director of Panchayats and Co-operatives. The 
Department does not possess and exercise powers of superseding 
the Panchayats. 

Work Of Vindhya Panchayats 

The Administration Report of the Government of Vindhya 
Piadesh for 195.3 has the following to say on Panchayats in the 
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State : “The organisation of Gram Panchayats and Nyaya Pan- 
chayats not included in Vindhya Pradesh Five-Year Plan is being 
brought in the Plan. The Plan is to have a Gram Panchayat in 
every Paiwari Ci)-cle by the end of the period of Five-Year Plan. 
546 Gram Panchayats were opened during the year. By now, 
there are 606 Gram Panchayats which cover i)ractically one third 
area of the Pradesh. Besides Gram Panchayats, there is one Nyaya 
Panchayat exercising jurisdiction over 5 to 5 Gram Panchayats. 
Thus there are 207 Nyaya Panchayats. 200 Secretaries have been 
appointed to assist the working of th(? Panchayats. Two ladies 
were elected, one in Sidhi district and the other in Chhatarpur dis¬ 
trict, as office-bearers of Gram Panchayats.” 

A scheme was initiated about this time for harnessing man¬ 
power in rural areas for develojiment work. Under this scheme, 
the village people contribute one-third either in cash, kind or 
labour (Shrmnndcm) and two-third is contributed by Government 
and Lt. Governor’s Welfare Fund in equal i)arts. Village Pan¬ 
chayats also lend active support to Bhoodan Movement of 
Acharya Vinoba for redistribution of land to landless tillers of the 
soil. The Panchajmts participate in all nation-building pro¬ 
grammes, like Community Project, Literacy Campaiji^a, Grow-More- 
Food Campaign, Vana Mahoti^dva and Sliranuidan, etc. 

The Pancihayats in Vindhya Pradesh seem to have caught the 
imagination of the rural masses, and though defects may be numer¬ 
ous, their work on the whole is commendable. By 1954, as many 
as 4,032 villages were covered by the Panchayats. In 1955, a few 
hundred more Village Panchayats began to function and the total 
number of Panchayats in the State in October 1955 was 1,800. 
According to the Administration Report of 19.54, 21 miles of village 
roads were constructed by the Panchayats and 57 miles of roads were 
repaired. As many as 103 Gandhi Chabutraf!. 57 wells, 8 Panchayat 
Ghars, 8 VyaymnslKilns. 9 Pathshnlas and 17 libraries were also 
constructed and started by the Panchayats. 

Conclusion 

Two Hindi weeklies from Vindhya Pradesh, namely, Bhaskar 
and Vindhya Panchayat, published from the State Capital, Rewa, 
carry detailed reports every week of Panchayat activities in the 
State. These reports make interesting reading. They reveal con¬ 
siderable Panchayat activity in different districts of the State, and 
sometimes give inspiring reports of most useful work done by in¬ 
dividual Panchayats. We regret that we cannot go into a descrip¬ 
tion of them here. The.se reports at the same time reveal the 
darker side of the picture, namely, the conflicts which now and 
then raise their heads in the Panchayats, the high-handedness of 
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TABULAR REPRESENTATION XIU 


No. of villages aivd Legislation 
Panchayats, etc passed 


Amendment 


Village Panchayats 


How Powers in Village 

constituted managements 


Total No. of 


Gram 

Pan- 

Villages : 

10.924 

chayts 

Or- 

No. of Pan- 
chayats ; 
Villages 

1,800 

dinance, 

, 1948. 

covered : 

4,532 




Election based 
on Adult suffrage. 
Number of I*anches 
varies Vjetween 3 
to 15, regulated on 
population basis. 
Elected for 3 

years. A Gram 
Sabha may be 

formed for a 

village or a group 
of villages. Presi¬ 
dent elected by 

the whole electo¬ 
rate. It is a sec¬ 
tion of the com¬ 
bined Dept. of 

Local Bodies and 

Co-operative So¬ 
cieties. 


Public health, 
sanitation, upkeep 
of wells, assisting 
people in getting 
financial help, 
maintenance and 
improvement of 
schools, hospitals, 
roads, etc. Can 
collect taxes 
on entering into 
contract wdth the 
Government. 
Piovision for levy- 
ing taxes. Provi¬ 
sion for organising 
Village Volunteer 
Corps for local 
seirurity. Cost to 
be met from Pan- 
chayat Revenues. 
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PANCHAYAT INSTITUTION IN VINDHYA PRADESH 


Sources of Revenue 
of Pancliayats 


Nyaya 

How 

coiisilhited 


PanchayatF 


Powers 


Report on the Working 
of Planchayats 


Gram 


Nyaya 


Remarks 


Govt. graiiLs; 
taxes levied, e.g., 
a tax on tlie rent 
payable under the 
Tenancy Code; on 
trade, callings and 
professions; Finc;^, 
loans and gifts. A 
Gram Fund to be 
created out of the 
collections. Govt, 
sanctioned Rs. aoo 
(19521 and Rs. 120 
(1953) per Pan- 
cha.vat. 


3 to 5 Cram 
Sabhas may 
be toinbined 
lor roi'iiung 
one Nyayii 


Can try civil 
cases. Cei'tain 
.sections of tlic 
I.P.C. UK ap- 
I'ilieci ir. Vin- 


Far.chayat. 
Fees can be 
charged in 
civil suits. 
Every Gram 
Sabha elects 
5 people to 
act as Pan- 
c h e s in 
Nyaya Pan- 
c h a V a t 
Sarpanch 
elected oy 
‘.bese people. 
Ter rn of 
odice is 3 


clhya Ibadesh 
can also be 
tried by Pan- 
cliavr.ts. The 
vaiuc of money 
involved iji 
sucJi eases is 
limited to Rs. 50. 
Other oilences 
made cognizable 
by Panchayals 
may be tried. 
Police duties, 
security can be 
donianded by 
Panchayat in 


years. 


case of any ap- 
prehertsion. No 
imprisonment 
can be award¬ 
ed. Some per- 
♦sons cannot be 
tried. Total 
value of a suit 
should not ex¬ 
ceed Rs. 100. 
A 11 revenue 
proceedings can 
be revised. 
Panchayats can¬ 
not alter their 
judgement. No 
legal practi¬ 
tioner allowed. 
May frame 
bye-laws for 
village welfare 
works. 


Improve 
ment in edu¬ 
cation, sani¬ 
tation, public 
health, deve¬ 
lopment of 
co-operative 
movement. 


Generally 
working sat¬ 
isfactorily. 
Administra¬ 
tion likely to 
improve as 
more edu¬ 
cated people 
come there. 


iuick-dis- 
pensation 
of justice. 
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certain Panchayat officials, the callousness and indifference of 
authorities, etc. From these reports, however, the virility of the 
State Panchayats and of its rural masses is easily revealed. It 
would appear that better coordination and guidance at the State 
level is called for. Piobably next to nothing has been done for 
training of the Piinches. The whole position iieeds to be reviewed 
and a fresh legislation would seem essential. The Vindhya Pradesh 
Panchayats, nevertheless, have a v'^ery bi’ight future. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 


JAMMU AND KASHMIR 

^ONSTITUTINC the extreme western section of the lofty 
^ Himalayas, the State of Jammu and Kashmir is well-known 
for its scenic beauty and grandeur. With a temi)erate climate and 
abounding in mountains and forests and hills and valleys, it has 
been likened to a house with many storeys. Along the Punjab 
frontier is a stretch of level land bordered by a sparsely 
wooded, broken and iriegular low hilly country. To reach the first 
storey, a I’ange of mountains, 8,000 feet high, has to be crossed. 
This area of beautiful uplands is drained by the deep gorge of the 
river Chenab, has oak, rhododendron and chestnut forests on the 
lower reaches, and deodar and pine for ests on the upper. The steps 
of the Himalayan range, known as the Pir Panjal, lead to the second 
storey, on which r-ests the beautiful Kashmir Valley drained by 
the river Jhelum. Still higher ar-e Astor and Baltistan and Ladakh. 
In the back pr'emises, far away to the north-west, lies Gilgit, west 
and nor’th of the Indus, the whole area shadowed by a wall of 
joint mountains which run east from the Kilik or Mintake passes 
of the Hindu Kush leading to the Pamirs along the Muztagarh range 
to the Karakoram range which merges in the Kuenlum mountains. 

Area And Population 

The State, has an area of 92,780 .square miles. According to 
the 1941 Census, the State had a total population of 40,21,016, of 
which 11.1 per cent, living in towns of population of 5,000 and 
above, was ur’ban and the rest rural. The estimated population 
in 1951 was 44,10,000, having increased by about 10 per cent during 
the previous decade. The total number of villages in 1941 was 
8,740. This includes the number of villages across the Cease-Fire 
Line. In 1951, it was estimated at 6,651, excluding the Frontier 
ilaqa. The average population per village in 1941 was 412.7. The 
proportion of rural to urban population in 1951 was 89 to 11. 

Occupational Structure 

No regular census having been undertaken in the State in 1951 
on account of specific local circumstances, we have to rely upon 
the Agricultural Labour Surveys entirely for our information 
regarding the village pattern in the State. The General Village 
Survey conducted its enquiries in 16 villages of the State in the 
two zones in which the State was divided, namely, Jammu and 
Kashmir. Twelve villages or 75 per cent of the total had each a 
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population of less than 801, and 10 villages or 62.5 per cent of the 
total had each an area of less than 501 acres. The average popula¬ 
tion per village was 605 and the average area 1,025 acres. The 
density per square mile was 378. The occupational cla.ssification 
of the families surveyed is given in the following table : ^ 

TABLE 169 


Occupation and Status 

No. of 
families 

Percentage to 
total number 
of families 

Agricultural owners 

.. 1,132 

74.6 

Agricultural tenants 
Agricultural workers : 

181 

11.9 

(a) With land 

20 ) 

) 20 

1.3 ) 

) 1.3 

(b) Without land 

Nil ) 

Nil ) 

Total agricultural families 

. . 1,333 

87.8 

Non-agricultural labourers 

22 

1.5 

Artisans 

44 

2.9 

Traders 

15 

1.0 

Others 

103 

6.8 

Total Non-agricultural families 

184 

12.2 

All Families 

. . 1,517 

100.0 


Thus, agricultural workers formed a very low percentage of the 
total of 1,517 families; the number of families of agricultural workers 
was 20 or 1.3 per cent; all of them owned land. 

The General t’amily Survey also likewise selected 16 villages 
with 1,543 families with a population of 9,219. The average number 
of persons per family was 5.97 for the villages as a whole, the figures 
for Jammu and Kashmir being 6.35 and 5.92, respectively. As much 
as 87.0 per cent of the families were agricultural. Of the 1,543 
families, 1,075 or 80 per cent were landowners, 216 or 16.1 per cent 
tenants, and only 52 or 3.9 per cent agricultural workers. In 
Jammu there w^as no family of agricultural workers. There were 
200 non-agricultural families. 

Of the 1,543 families, 17 landholders’ families were Kshatriyas, 
and 3 tenants’ families were from scheduled castes and tribes; the 
remaining families belonged to other miscellaneous castes and 
sub-castes, which could not be included in any recognised caste 
classification. The bulk of agricultural workers’ families came 
from Rathars, Dass, Mirs, Ganais, Jats, Butts, Chohons, Kataries, 
Mullas, Kotyas, Maliks, Wagays, Kakas, Dooms, Wards and Gojirs. * 

1 Aigricultural Wages In India, Vol. I., Op. Clt. p. 211. 

2 Rural Man-Power and Occupational Structure, Op. cit., p. 211. 
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Agricultural Holdings 

The following table gives the size disti'ibution of holdings : 


TABLE 170 


Size of holdings 


No. of 
holdings 

Area 

(acres) 

Under 1 acT-e 


189 (13.7) 

90.90 

( 1.8) 

1 acre and under 

• 2.5 acres 

419 (.30.3) 

090.00 

(1,3.4) 

2.5 acres 

5 

42G (30.8) 

1.554.00 

(29.8) 

5 „ 

7.5 „ 

195 (14.1) 

1,181.77 

(22.7) 

7.5 „ 

10 

80 ( 0.2) 

718.93 

(13.7) 

K) „ 

25 

03 ( 4.0) 

8,53.84 

(10.4) 

9F^ 

50 

4 ( 0.3) 

114.43 

( 2.2) 

50 „ and above 


nil 

nil 



Total 

1,382 (100.0) 

5,210.53 

(100.0) 

NOTE:— 

Fif^uros within 

brackets arc percontarjes 

to total. 



Thus, there were 1,382 holdings with the families living in the 
sample villages, with a total area of 5.210.53 aei’cs. Some holdings 
were held jointly by more than one family. Agricultural owners 
held 1,040 or 75.7 per cent of the holdings covering 70.1 per cent 
of the total area. Cultivating tenants had 212 holdings or 15.3 per 
cent covering about 10.3 per cent of the area. Agrictiltuial work¬ 
ers held only 39 or 2.8 per cent of the holdings covering 85.79 acres 
or 1.0 per cent and non-agricultural families had 85 or 0.2 per cent 
of the holdings accounting for 3.0 per cent of the area. There 
were 189 or 13.7 per cent of holdings which were each less than 
1 acre. Of these, 12 belonged to agricultural workers. The cumu¬ 
lative frequencies for important groups of holdings with the 
average size per holding are given in the following table ^ : 

TABLE 171 


Size groups 

Cumulative 

frequencies 

Percentage 
to total 

Average 
size per 
holding in 
acres 

Under 5 acres 

1,034 

74.8 

2.3 

Under 10 acres 

1,315 

95.0 

3.2 

Under 25 acres 

1,378 

99.0 

3.7 


It follows that 74.8 per cent of the total number of holdings 
were of 5 acres and less, and the average size of holding in the 
group was 2.3 acres. These 74.8 per cent of the total number of 


1 Ibid, p. 219. 
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holdings below 5 acres occupied 2,347 acres, that is, only 44.3 per 
cent of the total holding area. 

Intensive Training (K Pandiayat Workers in Early Years 

The Slate of .lanirnu and Kashmir had had a remarkable 
develo])ment of the Panchayat institution, fai' in advance of many 
States of India. The Village Panchayat Act (Act V of Soinvat 
2008) was i)ut on the Statute Book as early as 1951. Even in 
the first year of their work, the Panchayats in the State achieved 
encouraging results. A special feature was the attention given 
to training of Panchayat workers. A training camp for the training 
of constructive workers was organised at Jammu from 2Hth June, 
1951, to 19th .July, 1951, in which all the members of the Panchayat 
Department, i.e., Panchayat Organisers, Assistant Rural Develop¬ 
ment Officers, Overseers, Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors partici¬ 
pated. Four .social workers from the Work Centres at Poonch, 
Rajouri and Kathua, organised for the di.splaced unattached women 
and children, Assistant Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Jammu, 
Inspector Co-operative Department and two social workers from 
Gandhi Sewa Sadan, Srinagar, also participated. The following 
subjects were taken up for study in the camp; 

1. Hi.slory of the development of the human society: 

2. Community life; 

3. Development of National Movements in the world with a 
particular reference to its development in Jammu and 
Ka.shmir State; 

4. Exhaustive study of the Neiv Kashmir; 

5. Development Plans of Kashmir State; 

6. Agrarian Reforms in Kashmir; 

7. Responsibilities and duties of an individual in the building 
of a nation; 

8. Respon.sibilities and duties of citizens of the frontier areas 
towards the State; 

9. Gandhian way of life; 

10. Village Organisations : 

(a) Panchayats; 

(b) Co-operatives; 

(c) Education—^Adults and Children; 

(d) Animal Husbandry; 

(e) Agricultural Improvements; 

(f) Cottage Industries; 

(g) Wise-parenthood; and » 

(h) Folk culture; 

11. Health—^personal and community; 

12. First Aid; 
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13. A.R.P ; and 

14. Practical work in neighbouring villages. 

The subjects were divided into suitable number of lectures 
and discussions. The ser\dces of experienced officers from various 
dei)artments were borrowed for delivering lectures on various 
topics, indicated above. High ranking leaders and other political 
workers also delivered lectures on the topics (connected with them. 
Practical work was done in the neighbouring villages in respect of 
improvement in livestock, better methods of agriculture, intensive 
farming, hygienic living, sanitation and plantation, etc. Training 
in First .Aid and A.R.P. was imparted by two army officers. The 
training cam;) was a great success and the authoi-ilies who 
visited the camp observed that possibility^ of arranging similar 
camps for the training of workers in the State should be explored. 

Panchayat Melas And Conferences In Samvat 2008 

In Samvat 2008, again, Panchayat Melas were organised at 
Mangochak in tehsil Jasmergarh and Kirpind in tehsil Ranbir- 
singhpura. Iffie Veterinary Department organised cattle shows 
iit these 11 (das. T'he Agriculture and Co-operative Departments 
established their stalls and the Panchayats organised the cattle 
markets. Sports were organised on a large scale in v/hich the 
teams from various Panchayats of these tehsils jjarticipated. Bhan- 
gra, a local dance performance, formed a vital part of these Melas, 
Preparations were made ahead for the cultural revival of those 
Bhangras. The Mela at Mangochak was organised at the outer 
skirts of the border, in order to remove the fear from the minds, 
of the people for the border and to direct them towards cultivation 
of lands which were lying vacant since disturbances. 

In order to afford possibilities of contact among the various; 
Panchayats and to discuss at length the implementation of the pro¬ 
gramme of the working of the Panchayats, conferences were held 
at following places in Kashmir Province : 

TEHSIL ANANTNAG TEHSIL BARAMULLA 


(1) Utterso Brariangan 

(2) Seerkainlingund 

(3) Kukarnag 

TEHSIL KHAS 

(1) Shalabug 

(2) Solura 

(3) Zakura 


(1) Harduabura 

(2) Kunjar 

(3) Tangmarg 

(4) Magam 

(5) Dobiwan 

(6) Devpora 

(7) Mowlari 

(8) Khanpeth 

(9) Ghund Khawaja Qasim 

(10) Pattan 
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(11) Kreri 

(12) Wagura 
(];j) Kalantra 

(14) Delina 

(15) Fatehpora 

TEHSIL KULGAM 

(1) Fluidwani 

(2) Howand Chowalgam 

(3) Kachdora 

(4) Chamba Gund 

(5) Kulgam 
<(>) Arab 

(7) Khoribatapora 

(8) Nagam 

(9) Harwan 
<10) Kader 

{11) Trisal 
<12) Devsar 

(13) Quazigund 
•<]4) Panzeth 

0 5) Chaksidi Khan 
(Hi) Qaimoh 


TEHSIL SOPORE 

(1) Piehama 

(2) Bandipora 

(3) Chijihama 

TEHSIL WANDWARA 

(1) Drugmulla 

(2) Dupwara 

(3) Sogam 

(4) Wadipora 

TEHSIL PULWAMA 

(1) Rajpora 

(2) Ratnipora 

(3) Tral 

( 4) Romoh 

(5) Kangan 

(6) Qasbayar 

(7) Abhama 

(8) Key gam 

(9) Dralagam 

(10) Newa 

(11) Murran 


The Hallasheri System Of Labour: Its Benefits 

The works of highest utility and of material benefit and value 
the accomplishment of which requires whole-sale labour were 
undertaken under Hallasheri system of labour. These works 
briefly described below were done either free of cost or on payment 
of nominal wage according to the contingencies : 

JAMMU PROVINCE 


(a) Construction of roads covering 25 miles; 

(b) Construction of pony roads covering 30 miles; 

(c) Construction and repair of 2,103 village paths; 

(d) Repair of COO Idiuls; 

(e) Repair of 8 ponds; 

(f) Repair of 6 bunds; 

(g) Construction of a well at village Pati in Samba; 

(h) Construction of 16 school buildings; 

(i) Construction of 7 Panchayat Ghars; 

(j) Removal of village rubbish—11,830 heaps; » 

(k) Cleaning of baolies —215; and 

(l) Construction of manure pits—6,714. 
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KASHMIR PROVINCE 

(a) Construction of new roads, 185 miles; 

(b) Repair of old roads, 296 miles; 

(c) Raising of bunds, 50 miles; 

(d) Dissilting of lOo khiilt;; 

(e) Construction of 6 new khuls; 

(f) Digging of manure pits—^20,088. 

Among the above works road constructions and dissilting of 
khuls range are of supreme value. The road building is part of a 
five-year programme of connecting and inter-connectitig each vil¬ 
lage road with the main roads and also of opening new means of 
communication. Similarly, the dissilting of khuls is not only meant 
for ensuring eciuitable distribution of irrigation water but also for 
expanding and facilitating the ii’rigation arrangements. The 
works in this direction during the year supplied water to various 
Paiab villages and also minim{.sed the feuds and quaiTels which here¬ 
tofore arose on account of mi.sarrangement and scarcity of irrigation 
waters. 

Constitution Of Panchayats 

We have described above just a few of the activities of Pancha¬ 
yats in the State in Snmvat 2008 to show how even in their first 
year they made a tremendous advance. The field of activity also 
extended to sanitation and health, tree plantation, education, etc. 
By the end of 1954, as many as 4,774 villages (excluding Pakistan- 
occupied area) were covered by 751 Panchayats. We will now 
proceed to describe the main features of the Panchayat Act of the 
State. 

On an average, five to seven villages are covered by one Pan¬ 
chayat. Generally, the Panchayat units are co-extensive with 
revenue Pathwar Halqas. The Act provides for e.stabli,shment of 
Panchayats with a majority of elected members. Elections are 
generally held on the basis of adult franchise as provided in the Act. 

The powers of nominating members to Panchayats is not 
generally exercised. In areas where public opinion is very well 
advanced, almost all the seats are thrown open for election. It is 
only in backward areas where suitable persons cannot usually be 
found among the elected members that the power of nominating 
members is exercised by the officers of the Department. 

Generally, the voting is held by show of hands in a general meet¬ 
ing of the voters of the areas. The new rules under the Act have 
also provided for vote by ballot. According to these, the Pancha¬ 
yat areas will be divided into a number of manageable constituencies 
from which one or more members may be elected, according to the 
local conditions. 
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Panchayat Functions 

The Panc'hayats in the State can, subject to such rules as may 
be prescribed, exercise the administrative, municipal and judicial 
powers as detailed below : 

It is the duty of the Panchayats to arrange for : 

(a) Construction, maintenance, improvements and repairs 
of idl t.ne village roads, thoroughfares and streets that 
are not under the administrative control of any other 
department; 

(b) Construction, maintenance in good condition and repairs 
of all bunds and embankments on rivers, streams and 
lakes and to arrange for protection of agricultural lands; 
digging of exit channels, new irrigation klmls, water¬ 
ways and silt clearance, deepening, widening, repairing 
and maintaining in proper condition all khuls and such 
other water-courses as are necessary for the mainten¬ 
ance of irrigation facilities of agricultural lands; 

(c) Storage of manure in pits of prescribed standard and 
jii’ohibiting the use in fields of any manure other than 
that stored in pits or prepared under proper direction; 

(d) Procurement of improved varieties of seeds of food and 
commercial crops and inducing use of such seeds for 
cultivation within the Panchayat area. 

To stave off the fuel scarcity obtaining in the State, the 
Panchayats are entrusted with the duty of plantation of trees on 
all available waste lands. In this connection it may be stated that 
the Panchayats had, by 1954, planted 12,00,000 saplings which in 
<iue course will help minimize the fuel scarcity in the valley of 
Kashmir. 

It is also the duty of a Panchayat to regulate the construction 
of new buildings or the extension or alteration of any existing 
building within the village site. Eor the improvement of .sanita¬ 
tion, a Panchayat can direct the owner or occupier of any land or 
building, taking into consideration his financial position, to close, 
remove, alter, repair, etc., any latrine, urinal, water-closet, cesspool 
or other receptacle or fdth. For the proper upkeep of village lanes 
and building of latrines, etc., the sanitation cess fund which has 
been realized from the villagers along with the land,^revenue was 
transferred to Panchayats. With this fund the Panchayats will 
be responsible to look after the cleanliness in each Panchayat Unit. 

Besides, the Panchayat has to make, within the limits of its 
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finances, airangements for excavation, maintenance, improvement 
and disinfection of wells, tube-wells, ponds, etc., and construction 
of re.servoirs, repairs of ponds, springs, etc. 

The State also provides financial assistance every year which 
runs into lakhs of rupees for improvement works in each Pan- 
chayat area, such as road-building, construction of deep wells, 
reservoirs, latrines, bath rooms, protection bunds and irrigation 
khuls. This aid does not form part of the budget of the individual 
Panchayat. The people residing in Panchayat circles also contiibute 
towards the execution of these works in the .shape of \’oluntary 
labour. For this the Panchayats mobilize public opinion. 

Judicial Aspect 

There are no separate Adalats or Nyaya Panchayats. ’’I'he 
Panchayats ai'e empovvered to entertain and decide civil and 
criminal cases of the value of Rs. 25 and Rs. 10, respectively, subject 
to certain exceptions as detailed in Sections 20 and 21 of the Village 
Panchayat Act. The Panchayat can take cognizance of a suit valued 
at Rs. 200, provided the parties mutually agree in writing to be filed 
before the Pancliayat that they will abi-de by the decisions of the 
Panchayat in such a suit. The Head of the Panchayat Department 
can confer on .selected Panchayats enhanced power,s to (a ,' hear and 
determine suits in Section 20 upto any v'alue not exceeding Rs. 75, 
(b) take cxrgnizance of the offences of theft, mischief, etc., where 
the property stolen or loss caused does not exceed Rs. 20 in value. 
A Panchayat can as well inflict penalties. 

Judicial powers e.xercised by Panchayats, though of a restricted 
natui’e, have saved the people both money and time which they had 
otherwise to .«pend in attending law courts. There has been a 
definite fall in the number of cases from Panchayat villages in the 
law courts. 

Sources Of Revenue 

The sources of revenue are ; 

(1) Fees levied in judicial cases; 

(2) Fines imposed under the Act; 

(3) Voluntary contributions from the people; 

(4) Taxation (these powers have not yet been exercised in 
actual practice); 

(5) Contribution from Village Sanitation Cess Fund; 

(6) Contribution from Government (whenever any improve¬ 
ment work requires to be executed in any Panchayat 
area, the Government provides funds for the purpose). 
This amount does not form part of the budget of the 
individual Panchayat. 
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Rev^enues are being spent on : 

(1) Stationery, office rent, contingencies, furniture and pay¬ 
ment of honoraria to menials, etc.; and 

(2) For improvement of village sanitation and for village 
improvements in general, i.e., improvements of springs, 
pavement of village lanes, construction of drains and 
for construction and repairs of drinking water wells. 

Genei-ally a permanent advance of Rs. 25 (or according to the 
nature of the funds collected by the Panchayats, this amount may 
be enhanced) is kept at the dispo.sal of the Panchayats. For other 
expendituj’e i)rior sanction of the officers of the Department is nece.s- 
sai’y. In this behalf powers have been delegated to the diiierent 
officers accoiding to their status. 

Control And Co'ordination 

The Act provides for the election of the pre.sident (Sarpanch) 
by the members of the Panchayat and not by the electorate directly. 
No executive officer functions under the Panchayat. 

Rules under the Act pi'ovide for the appointment of clerical and 
other staff. Rxdes governing their appointment and terms of service 
ha\’e been laid down and these are generally in conformity with the 
rules pertaining to public seivants in the State. The local Revenue 
Officers are in no way connected wdth the Panchayat administra¬ 
tion at the village level. No such co-ordination exists at present nor 
is any authority exercised by the District Officers of the Govern¬ 
ment ovei' the Panchayats. E.xecution of decrees and realisation of 
fines imposed by the Panchayats. however, is made by the Tehsildar. 
As such, in actual practice the Revenue Officer has to play an im¬ 
portant part in the administration of the Panchayats. 

From the very inception, there has been in existence a separate 
Panchayat Department with its staff at State Headquarters, district 
level, tehsil level and sub-tehsil level. There are one Director, two 
Provincial Panchayat Officers, seven Assistant Rural Development 
Officers, sixteen Inspectors and sixty-one Sub-Inspectors. The 
Director functions at the State level. He is the controlling and co¬ 
ordinating head of the different provincial administrative units of 
the Panchayat Department. Below the Director there are two Pro¬ 
vincial Officers, one for Jammu provincial administrative unit and 
the other foi' Kashmir. The provincial unit has further been sub¬ 
divided for purposes of administration into divisional units. Each 
unit is under the charge of a gazetted officer designated as Assistant 
Rural Development Officer and extends over an area determined 
according to the number of the Panchayats in each sub-area. At 
some places the jurisdiction of Assistant Rural Development Officer 
extends over an administrative district and at other places it extends 
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to over two districts or even more. In future the idea is to have 
one Assistant Rural Development Officer for each tehsil. 

Below the Assistant Rural Development Officer there is Pan- 
chayat Inspector whose jurisdiction generally extends o\er one 
tehsil. At some places it is more than one. 

Below the Inspector there arc a number of Sub-Inspectors in 
each tehsil. The jurisdiction of a Sub-Inspector extends over fifteen 
Panchayats on an average, depending upon the density of popula¬ 
tion of the area and its topographical conditions. 

At the suiv-tehsil level, the Sub-1 n.spector is re.sponsible for 
supervising and guiding the work of the Village Panchayats. At 
the tehsil and district level supervision is exercised by the Insirector 
and the Assistant Rural Development Olficer, respectively. The 
A.R.D.O. has, besides the In.siiector and Sub-Inspector, the technical 
staff of the Department under him. This technical staff comprises 
of overseers and 77iistries who are I'equired to frame estimates of 
the improvement works that may have to be executed in the Pan- 
v'.hayat areas. The A.R.D.O. is also responsible for execution of 
these works in hi.s juri.sdiction. 

The Department possesses powers of superseding a Panchayat 
under Sections 10, 11 and 12. 

Tehsil Panchayat Boards 

For each tehsil, there is a Panchaya^^Board. Its functions and 
powers are given below: 

(1) To e.stablish a judicial committee for deciding cases men¬ 
tioned in Section 118; 

(2) To draw plans for improvement of connnunications, irriga¬ 
tion facilities, granting of stud bulls for improvement of breeds of 
cattle, distribution of improved seeds, etc., in the tehsil. 

Sixty pel’ cent of the revenue irom the road cess of the tehsil 
shall be the main source of their fund, besides the fees levied for 
institution of appeals that come up for disposal before the Board. 

Joint Committees Of Panchayats 

A special feature of Panchayats in Jammu and Kashmir i.s the 
provision for joint committees of Panchayats. Their functions, 
powers and duties as provided in the rules arc given below ; 

(1) Construction, maintenance, improvement and repair of 
roads that pass through the area of more than one Pan¬ 
chayat; 
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(2) Constniction, maintenance, etc., of all irrigation KhulSr 
spring.s and water shoots (not under the control of the 
Irrigation Dcpaitraent) which pass through the area of 
more than one Panchayat; 

(.2) Plantation of trees on roads and Khnls under the control 
of Joint Committee: 

(4) .MI or any of the functions of Panchayats under Sections 
()2. on. 72. 75, 70, 92, 94 and 95 of the Act and, in parti¬ 
cular, motlical i-elief including maternity and child wel- 
fai’c, etc*. These functions can be performed under the 
orders of the Panchayat Officer. 

It would follow from the foregoing account of Panchayats in 
Jammu and Kashmir lhat in many respects they are more thorough¬ 
going and comprehen.-;i\-e than provided for in Panchayat legisla¬ 
tions of numerous othoi- Indian States. The attempt has been to 
develo]) the initiative of rural people, and the effort has paid rich 
dividends. A study of Panchayat work in the State would be full 
of useful lessons for our Panchayat development. 
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RANCHAYAT PROBLEMS 


’^Indian Independence must begin at the bottom. Thus, everu 
village will be a republic or a Panchayat, having full powers. It 
follows^ therefore, that every village has to be self ^sustained and cap¬ 
able of managing its affairs, even to the extent of defending itself 
against the whole world. It will be trained and prepared to perish 
in the attempt to defend itself against any onslaught from without. 
Thus, ultimately, it is the individual who is the unit. But this does not 
exclude dependence on the willing help from the neighbour or from 
the world. It will he free and voluntary play of mutual forces. Such 
a society is necessarily highly cultured, in which every man and a 
woman knows what he cr she wants and, what is more, knows that no 
one should want anything that the others cannot have with equal 
labour. 

**This society must naturally be based on truth and non-violence, 
which, in my opinion, are not possible without a living force which 
inheres every other force known to the world, and which depends on 
none, and which will live when all other forces may conceivably perish 
or cease to act. I am unable to account for my life, without belief in 
this all-embracing living light. 

^*In this structure composed of innumerable villages there will be 
ever-widening, never-ascending circles. Life will not be a pyramid 
with the apex sustained by the bottom. But, it will be an oceanic cir¬ 
cle, whose centre will be the individual always ready to perish for 
the village, the latter ready to perish for the circle of villages, till at 
last the whole becomes one life composed of individuals, never aggres¬ 
sive in their arrogance but ever humble, sharing the majesty of the 
oceanic circle of which they are integral units. 

**If ever there is to be a republic of every village in India, then 1 
claim verity for my picture, in which the last is equal to the first, or, 
in other words, no one is to be the first and none the last/* 

—^Mahatma Gandhi 

"TTic real problems for me remain problems of individual and 
social life, of harmonious living, of proper balancing of an individuaVs 
inner and outer life, of an adjustment of the relations between indivi¬ 
duals and between groups, of a continuous becoming something better 
and higher, of social development, of the ceaseless adventure of man.** 


-oJawaharlal Nehru 



CHAPTER XXXIV 


THE INDIAN VILLAGE 


'"The cultivators form the overwhelming majority, and in real 
consideration they represent the country. The peasants are culti¬ 
vating the field with a blunt borrowed plough, in the mid-day sun, 
knee-deep in mud, helped by a pair of bullocks all skin and bone. 
Their heads are scorched under the cruel sun of the "Bhadra** and 
they are almost dying of thirst and drinking the muddy water with 
folded palms. Their hunger is almost unbearable^ and yet they can¬ 
not go home to take their food because of the exigencies of the season 
of cultivation. Only towards the evening would they enter their 
homes and partially satisfy their hunger with boiled coarse rice, salt 
and green chillies served in half-broken vessels of stone. Then they 
would stretch their limbs on a torn mat or on one side of the floor of 
the cow-shed. They do not feel the sting of the mosquitoes- They 
would resume, nect morning, their work in the field knee-deep in 
mud; or they would be detained on the way by some landlord or 
money-lender who would drag them away, for their debts, and the 
work of the field wotdd be stopped. The landlord may even confiscate 
the cultivated plot. What then loill happen that year? Starxmtion 
for the whole family.^' t 

—BANKIM CHANDRA CHATTOPADHYAYA 

'"India is mainly a rural country consisting of 7.00,000 villages. 

. i regard the growth of cities as an evil thing, unfortunate for 

mankind and the world, unfortunate for England and certainly un¬ 
fortunate for India. The British have exploited India through its 
cities. The latter have exploited the villages. The blood of the vil¬ 
lages is the cement, with which the edifice of the cities is built I 
want the blood that is today inflating the arteries of the cities to run 
once again in the blood-vessels of the villages.**^ 

^MAHATMA GANDHI 

pANCHAYAT problems in fact are the problems of our peasant 
^ masses, and have, therefore, to be viewed in their totality. 
A purely administrative or a local self-government approach, if we 
may use this term, would be perfunctory, would be divorced from 

1 From an essay by Bankim written in Bajijca Darshan in 1871. The Engiisn 
rendering hy Dr. Kali das Nag appeared in Harijan of 13.8.1938. 

2 Interview with foreign correspondents at Mussoorie in 1946, Quoted from 
Tendulkar’s Mahatma, Vol. Ill, pp 154-155. 
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reality, would not go at the roots, and, therefore, of not much use. 
The peasant being Indian humanity, and the object of Panchayat 
re-organisation being to help the evolution of the personality of 
our peasantry to its full growth and stature, it is of the utmost 
importance that we keep before us a picture of our villages and 
peasants as they are today, and the social pattern that obtains 
there, for it is this pattern we are out to change and peacefully 
transform into a socialist pattern. 

In Book Two, in the different State Chapters, we have 
attempted a population study of the rural population in different 
States of the Indian Union. And the analysis has everywhere 
revealed gross mal-distribution of land, the large percentages of 
the landless population, and the overw'helming preponderance of 
cultivators of petty uneconomic holdings. We will now make a 
similar analysis for whole of India. The subject being vast, and 
the space limited, we have of necessity to be brief. 

Livelihood Pattern In Pre‘'1951 Censuses: A Rapid Review 

Before viewing the rich material made available to us by the 
first Census of free India in 195U, we would cursorily glance at 
the position as revealed by previous Censuses. Steady increase in 
population, decline of village industries, absence of a planned 
scheme of industrialisation to absorb the persons thus rendered 
without any occupation and rise in land values have, among other 
things, been mainly responsible for increasing pressure on land. 


1 Said the late Sardar Vallabhbhni Patel: "Census as an institution goes back to the 
remote past, but it is no longer a mere counting of heads; it involves extraction 
of information which plays a vital role in the determination of many of our 
administrative policies. The facts elicited during the course of this operation 
yield valuable scientific data of sociological importance. In many matters it 
provides a useful guide foi the effectiveness or otherwise of our economic 
policies.” The entirely difterent level of the 1951 Census would also be clear 
from the following remarks of late Sardar patel at the first Census Conference: 
"Hitherto, the Census used to be looked upon as a decennial operation for which 

haphazard temporary arrangements used to be made. There is now a 

permanent Census Act on the Statute Book and Government have already a 
permanent office of the Begistrar General and Census Commissioner. It la our 
intention through this unified organisation to effect continuous improvement over 

the whole field of population data including the Census and vital statistics.” 

In the course of instructions issued to the field workers on the eve of the 1951 
Census, Shrl C. Rajagopalachari. then Home Minister of the Government of 
India, said : "Like a swarm of bees that build a beautiful hive according to the 
laws of geometry, each doing its part in obedience to a mystic urge, you lAiould 
do your part according to conscience and the sense of truth inherent in us all." 
(Quoted from Census of India, 1951, Vol. I, India, Part I-A-Report by R. A. 
Gopalaswemi.) 
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The available figures for 1911, 1921 and 1931' are given below to 
show the percentage increase or decrease under principal occupa¬ 
tional sub-heads ; 

TABLE 172 

Occupational Percentage of total workers Percentage 

Sub-Head 

1911 1921 or decrease 

(-) since 1911 


Pasture and Agriculture 

70.82 

71.67 

66.57 

6.0 

Pishing and Hunting 

0.51 

0.50 

0.54 

^ 6.0 

Mining 

0.51 

0.24 

0.23 

^ 9.5 

Industry 

11.76 

lO.Vfi 

9.97 

- 15.2 

Transport 

1.60 

J.34 

1.53 

- 4.4 

Trade 

5.44 

r).,50 

5.15 

- 5.3 

Public administration and 
liberal arts 

2.89 

2.83 

2.69 

6.9 

Miscellaneous 

6.77 

7.17 

13.32 

96.8 


The data given in the 1931 Report indicate a persistent 
tendency towards increased dependence on agi'iculture—^the 
number under this head having increased from 91 millions in 1901 
to 105 millions in 1931. The 1931 Census placed the figure at 103 
millions but the Census Commissioner admitted that this was due 
to a change in a system of classification whereunder females re¬ 
turned their occupation as ‘domestic service’. It is because of the 
transference of this bulk of agricultural female labourers that 
‘miscellaneous’ group above shows an increase of nearly 97 per 
cent in a decade. Taking this fact into account, the dependence 
of the population on agriculture would show a .steady increase from 
61.1 per cent in 1891 to approximately 71 per cent in 1911, and 73 
per cent in 1931. 

Agricultural Labourers In Previous Censuses 

The following table ^ will show that most of the rural workers 


1 The 1941 Census, during ^^o^ld War II, was a limited operation which ignored 
occupational classification. During the 1931 Census, the Indian National Congress 
had launched a Civil Disobedience Movement, and under instructi-ons of the then 
Dictator of the Movement, the late Deshpriya J. M. Sen Gupta, the Nation 
boycotted it, and the returns may not be very reliable. Prof. S. Chandrashekhar 
says : “There are no reliable or complete .statistics available regarding the 
classification of the total population according to occupations. The 1941 Census 
has emitted such a classification, while the 1931 Census gives classifications only 
for persons following occupations (i.e., earners plus working dependents plus 
those following callings as subsidiary occupations). The rest of the population, 
which is numerically larger representing mainly non>working dependents, 
remains unclassified, and there is no way of classifying them* in terms of their 
occupation except by inference, on the precarious assumption that the proportion 
of non-working dependents to workers is constant throughout." (India’s Population : 
Fact and Policy, pp. 79-81). 

2 Based on Table XI "Occupation of Selected Castes." Census of India 1931, Vol. I. 
Part II., pp. 414-419. 
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of the handicrafts and manual type, having been compelled to 
abandon their traditional occupations, had now taken to cultivation; 

TABLE 173 


li 


•Si 

sS 


m Z , 

I- 

8^ o S 


5 ® 




Percentaffe 

of 


4 

5 

to 

to 

3 

3 


A —l..Chamar 1. Skinners and 


2. Nal 

3. Bhansi 

tanners 

2. Barbers 

3. Scavengers 

67,10.3(>5 

11,99,732 

40,28,941 

17.8 

60.0 

B—1. KtaaUk 

2. Gujar 

3. Tell, etc. 

1. Pig Breeders 

2. Herdsmen 

3- Oil pressers 

15.9.4.4.*«> 

6.74,853 

11,41,603 

25.9 

43 9 

C~l. Plnjara 

2. Darzl 

3. Momlii, etc.. 

4. Dhobi 

1. Cotton 
carders 

2. Tailors 

3. Weavers 

4. Washermen 

20,27,147 

9,59,194 

11,10,094 

33.9 

39.8 

0-~l. Kumbhar 

2. Lodh, etc. 

1. Potters 

2. Earthworkers 

10,45,920 

.3,92.362 

4.00.278 

37.5 

38.0 

E —1. Barhai 

2. I.ohar 

3. Sonar 

1. Carpenter 

2. Blacksmith 

3. Goldsmith 

17.,97.697 

7.72.985 

4.16.496 

42.9 

23.1 

Total, including 
other non-culti¬ 
vating castes 


1,66,50.410 

44,87,538 

80,43,375 

26.9 

47.1 


It is thus found that in 1931, only 27 per cent of the workers 
were engaged in their traditional non-agricultural occupation and 
that about 64 per cent of those who had given it up had taken to 
agriculture. 

A further split up of population engaged in agricultural and 
pastoral pursuits as given by the 1931 Census would be found in 
Table 174 (p. 673). 

The number of landless agricultural labourers steadily in¬ 
creased during the preceding fifty years and more. In 1882, the 
Census estimated 7.5 million “landless day labourers'' in agriculture. 
The figure for 1891 was 18.7 million, and in 1931 it was over 33 
million, or one-third of those engaged in agriculture; the number of 
labourers per 1,000 cultivators rose from 254 to 417 in the same 
period. The number dependent on industry declined from 46 
million in 1901 to 34 million in 1931, and the man-land ratio rose 
from 191 to 245 in the same period. The increase in the number 
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TABLE 174 


Occupation 

Number 

Cultivation : 


Non-cultivating landlords 

41,50,758 

Cultivators (owners or tenants) 

Estate agents, managers, rent collectors, 

6,54,95,244 

clerks, etc. 

2,69,450 

Agricultural labourers 

3,35,23,423 

Total 

10,34,38,875 

Cultivation of special crops, fruits, etc. 
(Planters, managers, clerks, labourers) 

19,07,126 

Forestry 

4,12,631 

Stock Raising 

39,11,335 

Raising of small animals 

60,821 


of agricultural labourers—the ‘floating’ population as they have 
been called, working in cities for part of the year and for the 
remaining months seeking employment in agricultural operations 
—^was a direct result of the growing dependence on agriculture and 
the consequent pressure on land.^ The following table gives the 
number of cultivating owners, tenant cultivators and agricultural 
labourers in different Provinces as revealed by the 1931 Census : 

TABLE 175 


Cultivating Tenant Agricultural 

Province Owners Cultivators Labourers 

(Number in thousands) 


Assam 

997 

597 

55 

Bengal 

5,084 

816 

2,458 

Bihar and Orissa 

330 

7,908 

3,121 

Bombay 

834 

1,104 

2,344 

C.P. and Berar 

1,995 

111 

2,923 

Madras 

4,500 

1,340 

4,257 

N.W.F.P. 

221 

150 

36 

Punjab 

1,762 

1,157 

545 

United Provinces 

1,185 

9,580 

3,105 

1 Says Dr. Chandrashekhar : 

“Most of 

these landless labourers. 

variously called 

‘agricultural serfs’ and 'debt slaves’, 

are former free peasants 

who have lost 


tlieir lands and become virtually enslaved to their creditors through debt or 
Who have been reduced to the bondage of share-cropping.*' (India’s Population .* 
FgjCt and Policy, Op. <*it) ' , 
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Growth Of hdian Population 

And now let us turn to the 1951 Census.' India lives in 29 
States, including the f'JLa'.e of Jammu and Kashmir, and Andhra 
carved out of Madras. Extending over an area of 12,69,644 sq. miles, 
it is the seventh largest country in the world. During the decen- 
nium ending 1951, the me^an decennial growth-rate increased in all 
States except the Punjab and the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, 
where the rate actually declined by 0.5 and 8.6 per cent, respec¬ 
tively. 2 The following table ^ gives the growth-rate for India and 
Part ‘A’ States for three periods, 1901-50, 1921-50 and 1941-50 : 

1 For the 1951 Census, the Registrar-General formulated a new All-India Scheme 
of Union Population Zones. Natural Regions. Sub-Regions and Divisions. In the 
Agricultural Labour Enquiry, Intensive Family Survey, and otherwise as well, 
this very system has been followed. Wc will have to refer to it later and so it 
would be worthwhile to indicate it here. The six Union Population Zones are: 
(1) North India consisting of Uttar Pradesh; (2) East India consisting of Bihar, 
Orissa, West Bengal, Assam, Manipur. Tripura and Sikkim; (3) South India 
consisting of Madras, Mysore, Travancore-Cochin and Coorg; (4) West India con¬ 
sisting of Bombay, Saurashtra and Kutch; (5) Central India eonsisUng of Madhya 
Pradesh, Madhya Bharat, Hyderabad, Bhopal and Vindhya Pradesh; (6) North-West 
India consisting of Rajasthan. Punjab. PEPSU, Kashmir, Ajmer, Delhi. Bllaspur 
and Himachal Pradesh. 

Besides this scheme of Union Population Zones, the All-India Scheme of Natu¬ 
ral Divisions is summarised in the following table: 

TABLE 176 


No. Name of Natural Region 

No. of Natural 
Sub-regions 

Natural 

Divisions 

1. Himalayan Region 

.. 2 

10 

2. Northern Plains Region 

.. 4 

13 

3. Peninsular Hills and Plateau Region 

.. 5 

18 

4. Western GhaLs and Coastal Region 

.. 2 

8 

5. Eastern Ghats and Coastal Region 


3 


15 

52 


f Bay Islands 
Total 53 


2 The rate was the highe.st in Delhi (62.1 per cent) followed by Coorg (30.5 per cent). 
It ranged between 10 and 20 per cent in most of the States, except Madhya Pradesh, 
Bihar. Orissa. Bhopal. Vindhya Pradesh, Himpchal Pradesh and PEPSU, where the 
increase was below 10 per cent. The rate was only 7.9 per cent for Madhya Pradesh 
anti 2.6 per cent for PEPSU, 

3 Census of India 1951, Vol. II. Uttar Pradesh, Part I-A-Report, Op. cit., p. 44. The 
U.P. Report gives the following table shovYing percentage growth of population In 
selected countries during 19C0-50 (reproduced from United Nations Demographic 

Year Book, 1951) ; TABLE 177 


Countries 


Period 

Percentage 

Growth 

Brazil 


1900-50 

204.0 

Union of South Africa 


1904-46 

120.6 

Canada 


1001-41 

114.2 

Australia 


1901-47 

100.6 

U.8.A. 


1900-50 

98.3 

Mexico 


1900-50 

86.4 

Denmark 


1901-50 

74.7 

Egypt 


1907-47 

70.1 

India 


1901-50 

51.6 

Italy 


1901-86 

32.4 

United Kingdom 


1901-51 

31J 

Belgium 


1900-47 

S7A 

Germany 


1910-46 

12.7 

France 

•• 

1901-46 

S3 
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TABLE 178 


state 

Net 

Variation 

1901-50 

Net 

Variation 

1921-50 

Net 

Variation 

1941-50 

India 

CtJ.Cy 

43.S 

13.4 

Assam 

137.1 

70.1 

19.1 

Bihar 

41.7 

37.9 

10.1 

Bombay 

69.5 

60.9 

23.2 

Madhya Pradesh . . 

57.8 

34.5 

8.2 

Madras 

55.5 

40.5 

14.4 

Orissa 

42.2 

31.3 

6.4 

Punjab 

20.7 

29.2 

-0.5 

Uttar Pradesh 

30.0 

35.5 

11.8 

West Bengal 

56.7 

51.3 

13.6 


Major Indian States Ranked According To Population, 

Area And Density 

It thus follows that during the period 1901-50, the population 
of India (recast in its present layout) increased by about 50 per 
cent. The following table ^ gives a picture of major Indian States 
ranked according to population, area and density ; 

TABLE 179 


Rank 

Population in 

Millions 

Area In Sq. 

miles 

Density per Sq. 

inUes 

1 

Uttar Pradesh 

63.22 

Madhya Pradesh 

1,30,272 

Travancore-Cochin 

1,015 

II 

Madras 

57.02 

Rajasthan 

1,30,207 

West Bengal 

806 

III 

Bihar 

40.23 

Madras 

1,27,790 

Bihar 

572 

IV 

Bombay 

35.n^ 

Uttar Pradesh 

1,13,409 

Uttar Pradesh 

557 

V 

West Bengal 

24.61 

Bombay 

1,11,434 

Madras 

446 

VI 

Madhya Pradesh 

21 2o 

Assam 

85,012 

Punjab 

S38 

VII 

Hyderabad 

18.66 

Hyderabad 

82,162 

Bombay 

323 

VTII 

Rajasthan 

15.2.» 

Bihar 

70,330 

Mysore 

308 

IX 

Orissa 

14.65 

Orissa 

60,136 

Orissa 

229 

X 

Punjab 

12.et 

Punjab 

37,378 

Hyderabad 

227 

XI 

Travancore-Cochin 9.23 

West Bengal 

30,775 

Madhya Pradesh 

163 

XII 

Mystjre 

9.07 

Mysore 

29.469 

Rajasthan 

117 

XIII 

Assam 

9.G4 

Travancore-Cochin 9,144 

Assam 

lOf 


1 Census of India, 1951, Vol. XIV, Mysore, Part I—Report, Op. cit., p. 16. The followhu 
table compares the area, population and density of India with some countries of 
world : 

TABLE 180 


S. No. 

StatejCoiintry 

Area in 
sq. miles 
(OOO's omitted) 

Population 

(millions) 

Density 
per sq. 
mile 

1. 

India 

1,269.6 

356.8 

281 

2. 

U.S.S.R. 

8,598 

193.0 

22 

X 

China 

3,759 

463.5 

127 

4. 

U.S A. 

3,022 

151.7 

51 

5. 

Canada 

3,690 

13.8 

4 

6. 

Pakistan 

933 

74.0 

210 

/. 

Japan 

142 

82.9 

588 

8. 

U.K. 

94 

50.6 

544 

9. 

‘Be:gium 

12 

8.6 

720 
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Average Popuiation And Area Per District In Different States 

The average population and area per district for all the larger 
of the Indian States would be found in the following table ^; 

TABLE 181 


State 

Average per District 

1 State 

Average per 

District 


Population 

Area 

i 

Population 

Area 


(2) 

(3) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Travancore-Cochin 

23,20,106 

2,286 

Punjab 

9.72,400 

2,875 

Bihar 

22,34,775 

3,907 

Madhya Pradesh 

9,65,797 

5,921 

Madras 

21,92,923 

4,915 

Saurashtra 

8,27,472 

4,290 

West Bengal 

16,54,021 

2,052 

Rajasthan 

6,11.632 

5,208 

5.001 

Bombay 

12,84,148 

3,980 

Assam 

5,31,933 

Uttar Pradesli 

12.39.524 

2,224 

Madhya Bharat 

4,97,135 

2,905 

Hyderabad 

11.65.944 

5.136 

Vindhya Pradesh 

4,46,836 

2,950 

Orissa 

11.26,611 

4,626 

PEPSU 

4,36,711 

1,260 

Mysore 

.10,08,330 

3,277 




Rural And Urban Population In Different States 

The 1951 Census returned a total population of 3,569 lakhs, 
out of which 619 lakhs lived m 3,018 towns and 2,950 lakhs were 
fouiad in 5,58,089 villages. Prof. Chandrashekhar has remarked * : 
“Rural life and urban life present sharp contrast all over the world 
and the contrast is perhaps sharpest in India. A rural population 
is predominantly agricultural in its occupation, has a low density 
per sq. mile, and enjoys a high social and cultural stability arising 
but of cultural and ethnic continuity and homogeneity. All the 
traditional modes of culture are strongly preserved in rural society, 
promoting conservatism which offers the most resistance to reform 
and innovation. For these reasons detailed classification of the 
population on the basis of residential characteristics becomes 
necessary in any demographic analysis.” The percentage of rural 
and urban population in the larger States of India would be found 
in the following table ’ : 


1 Census of India, 1951, Vol. IX, Hyderabad, Part I-A-Report, Op. rit.. p. S. 

2 India’s Population: Fact and Policy, Op. cit., p. 45. 

3 U.P. Census Report, Op. cit., p. 113. Percentage of rural and urban population in 
some countries would be found in the following table (reproduced from Assam 
Census Report, Op. cit., p, 127) : 

TABLE 18^ 


Percentase of population 

Country which is 

Rural Urban 


United States 


1940 

48.5 


56.5 

Swedon 


1935 

67.7 


32.3 

Japan 


1925 

35.5 


64.5 

Germany 


1983 

43.5 


56.8 

France 


1986 

53.1 


46.0 

Xnglaro 


1930 

22.7 


77.3 

Canada 

.. 

1930 

58.3 


41.7 
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TABLE 183 


State I Rural | Urban ) State 1 Rural 1 Urban 


India 

82.7 

17.3 

Assam 

95.4 

4.6 

Bihar 

93.3 

6.7 

Bombay 

68.9 

31.1 

Madhya Pradesh 

86.5 

13.5 

Madras 

80.4 

19.6 

Orissa 

95.9 

4.1 

Punjab 

81.0 

19.0 

Uttar Pradesh 

86.4 

13.6 

West Bengal 

75.2 

24.8 


Hyderabad 

81.4 

18.6 

Madhya Bharat 

81.9 

18.1 

Mysore 

76.0 

24.0 

PEPSU 

81.0 

19.0 

Rajasthan 

82.7 

17.3 

Saurashtra 

66.3 

33.7 

Travancore- 

Cochin 

S4.0 

16.0 

Himachal 

Pradesh 

95.8 

4.2 

Vindhya 

Pradesh 

91.4 

8.6 


Thus, 82.7 per cent of our population is rural and only 17.3 
per cent urban. The States with a lower degree of urbanisation 
are Orissa, Himachal Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Vindhya Pradesh and 
Madhya Pradesh. The States of Bombay, West Bengal, Mysore, 
Madras, Punjab, PEPSU, Hyderabad, Madhya Bharat, Rajasthan 
and Travancore-Cochin are comparatively less rural. Uttar Pra- 
•desh stands in between these. 


The predominantly rural character of our population would 
be made clearer from the following table ^ which gives the propor¬ 
tion of persons living in villages per 1,000 of population in the 
bigger States of India : 

TABLE 184 


State 

Proportion 

State 

Proportion 

State 

Proportion 


of Rural 


of Rural 


of Rural 


population 


Population 


Population 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

s 

Orissa 

959 

Travanoore-Cochin 840 

PEPSU 

Riff 

Assam 

954 

Rajasthan 

827 

Madras 

804 

Bihar 

933 

India 

827 

Mysore 

760 

Vindhya Pradesh 

914 

Madhya Bharat 

819 

West Bengal 

752 

Madhya Pradesh 

865 

Hyderabad 

814 

Bombay 

689 

Uttar Pradesh 

864 

Punjab 

610 

Saurashtra 

663 


Thus Orissa has the highest and Saurashtra the lowest propor¬ 
tion of population living in rural areas.* 


1 C. K. Murthy : Hyderabad Census Report, Op. cit. p. 181. 

2 As C. K Murthy points out, it would be interesting to note that the proportion of 
rur:i1 population in Indian States is considerably higher than in many countries 
of the world, including both those which are highly Industrialised as well as 
those which are primarily agricultural. To mention only a few. the corresponding 
proportion of rural population is 193 (1951) in England and Wales, 311 (1947) in 
Australia 360 (1950) in the United States. 373 (1947) in Belgium, 375 (1947) In 
Argentina. 437 (1950) in Sweden. 509 (1951) in Austria. 595 (1951) in Eire. 625 (1950) 
in Japan, 635 (1950) in Brazil. 699 (1947) in Egypt, 748 (1950) in Turkey, 759 (1948) 
in Philippines, 800 (1050) in Iran, 804 (1949) in Korea and 838 (1948) in Yugoslavia. 
(Ibid, p. 181). 
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Distribution Of Rural Population In Villages Of Different Sims 

Let us now view the distribution of our rural population in 
villages of different sizes. Shri R. A. Gopalaswami gives an 
interesting pattern of village groups in different Union Population 
Zones. Suppose that the entire country is divided by lines drawn 
from north to south at regular intervals of 5 miles and by other 
lines drawn from east to west similarly at regular intervals of 5 
miles. Then the entire Census territory would be divided into 
47,074 squares, each of which will be five miles long and five miles 
broad. Shri Gopalaswami refers to these squares as ‘village groups’. 
Gopalaswami says that an average Indian ‘village group' will 
consist, in round figure.s, of a dozen villages, each with rather more 
than 500 inhabitants. There will be rather more than 6,000 
villagers in each ‘village group’. The following table shows how 
this pattern of ‘village gfroups’ differs in different zones ’ : 


TABLE 185 


Zone 

Average 
No. of vil¬ 
lagers per 
village 

"Villages and villagers in an average 
‘Village Group’ (25 sq. miles) 

No. of villages 
(round figure) 

Number of villagers 
(in thousands) 

North India 

489 

25 

12.2 

East India 

433 

18 

7.8 

South India 

1,052 

9 


West India 

708 

7 


Central India 

431 

9 

3.9 

North-west India 

447 

8 

3.6 

INDIA 

529 

12 

6.3 


As Gopalaswami says, the table reveals a puzzling fact. 
Either the size of the village is very large in some zones and very 
small in others; or what is called a ‘village’ means one thing in one 
zone and another thing in another zone. It would be seen that in 
the imaginary ‘village group’, the number of villagers in North- 
West and Central India is less than 4,000, while it is 12,000 in North 
India, which only indicates that the villagers are more densely 
settled in one zone than in another. 

Again, it would be noticed that an average South Indian 
village is shown to have a population of 1,052, next comes West 
India with an average of 708, while all other zones^ have villages 
with average population ranging between 400-500 people only. 
Gopalaswami warns against drawing any set conclusions from these 

1 Census of India, 1951, Vol I, India, Part 1-A-lleport, Op. eit., p, 41. 
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figures regarding density of settlement and gregai’ious living. He 
says : “What is reckoned for all administrative purposes (and 
consequently also for the Census) as a village, may or may not be 
the same as what we nonnall)' have in mind when we speak of a 
village.” And he clarifies : “A village in the latter sense means 
or should mean a cluster of houses (or more than one closely 
adjoining cluster of houses), whose inhabitants are regarded by 
themselves as well as by others as a distinctive social unit with its 
identity marked by a distinctive local name. The village in the 
administrative sense is the mauza —a settled area with defined 
boundaries, for which village records have been prepared. In the 
south there is a further development by which contiguous adminis¬ 
trative villages defined by land records have been grouped together 
for purposes of land revenue administration, and the group is 
referred to as the ‘village’. The variations in the figures, therefore, 
merely bring out the differences in the delimitation of administra¬ 
tive villages.” And Gopalaswami adds : “This does not, of course, 
mean that the real differences in the social unit—based on the 
house-cluster and local name—do not also exist. They do. Thus, 
for instance, in Travancore-Cochin and West Madras, where the 
avei’age number of inhabitants per village is perhaps the largest, 
the houses do not cluster at all. The ‘village’, as it is understood 
in the rest of India, is scarcely to be found there.”^ 

The following table ^ gives the percentage of rural pojiulation 
living in villages of different sizes in the six l^nion Population 
Zones : 


1 Ibid, pp. 42-43. The following remarks of Shri K. M. Panikkar regarding 
population distribution in India may be read with interest: “Though I can speak 
only as a layman, it is obvious that the unbalance in our population lies in its 
spatial distribution. While there are some areas in India, especially the deltaic 
regions and the Gangetic Valley which are over-populated, there are vast 
territor*es in Rajputana, in Central India and even In the Deccan where the 

density is meagre.What we require is a population policy which will take 

into condderation the problems of spatial adjustment and a long period programme 
in respect of food production which will bring the abandoned lands under the 
plough, etc.... (From speech at the inauguration of the Indian Institute for 
Population Studies at Annamalal University in Chidambaram^ 7th March, 1950; 
quoted from A. Mitra’s West Rengal Census Report, Op. clt., p. 383). 

2 Ibid, p 43. 
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TABLE 186 


Zone 

Percentage of rural population living in 

Small 

villages 

(under 

500) 

Medium 

sized 

villages 

(500- 

2,000) 

Large 

villages 

(2.O0O- 

5,000) 

Very large 
villages 

(over 

5,000) 

North India 

29.8 

55.3 

13.5 

1.4 

East India 

33.8 

48.6 

14.3 

3.3 

South India 

9.4 

38.5 

35.3 

16.8 

West India 

18.1 

55.0 

23.9 

3.0 

Central India 

35.7 

50.4 

13.0 

0.9 

North-West India 

30.4 

50.9 

16.4 

2.3 

INDIA ~ 

26.5 

48.8 

19.4 

5.3 


The table shows that the medium-sized village with inhabitants 
numbering 500-2,000, is the dominant type in all the 6 zones. 
Gopalaswami says : “As a general statement, this is perhaps no 
less true of the village—^in its natural sense—^than of the admini¬ 
strative village, on which it is actually based.” 

Average Village Population And Area In Part 'A' States 

The average village population and area in Part ‘A’ States of 
India would be found in the following table ^: 

TABLE 187 


State 

Average village 
population 

Average village 
area in square 
miles 

Assam 

341 

3.4 

Bihar 

526 


Bomba}' 

724 


Madhya Pradesh 

379 

2.6 

Madras 

1,236 

3.4 

Orissa 

290 

1.2 

Punjab 

676 

2.4 

Uttar Pradesh 

489 


West Bengal 

532 

0.9 


Thus, Madras, Bombay, Punjab, West Bengal and Bihar have 
a larger average village population than Madhya^Pradesh, Assam 
and Orissa. Farther, the average village area is smallest in West 


1 Rajeshwari Prasad; U. P. Census Report, Op. cit., p. 115. 
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Bengal, U.P., Bihar and Orissa and the largest average village area 
is found in Assam and Madras. 

Ihe Livelihood Pattern Of The General Population 

Let us now turn our attention to the livelihood pattern of our 
agricultural population. The distribution of our population in 
urban and rural and in agricultural and non-agricultural is sum¬ 
marised in the following table ^: 

TABLE 188 


Category 


Number (.in lakhs.) 

A. 

By Region : 



1. 

Rural 

2,950 


2. 

Urban 

619 


3. 

Total 

3,569 


4. 

1 as per cent of 3 

82.7 

B. 

By Livelihood : 



1. 

Agriculture 

2,491 


2. 

Non-agricultural 

1,076 


3. 

Total 

3,567 


4. 

1 as per cent of 3 

69.8 


Note ; The discrepency in the two tables is due to the loss of about 2.5 lakh 
Census slips in Punjab by fire. 

The livelihood pattern for the bigger of the Indian States 
would be found in the following table * : 

TABLE 189 


State 


Percentage of population 

dependent 

on 


Agriculture 

Production Commerce Transport 

other than 

cultivation 

Other ser¬ 
vices and 
mlaceilane- 

ous sources 

INDIA 


69.84 

10.56 

5.97 

1.58 

12.05 

Assam 


V3,34 

14.68 

3.90 

1.28 

6.80 

Bihar 


86.04 

3.94 

3.40 

0.72 

5.90 

Bombay 


61.46 

13.76 

7.61 

2.23 

14.94 

Madhya Pradesh 


76.00 

10.60 

4.39 

1.47 

7.54 

Madras 


64 93 

12.35 

6.69 

1.68 

14.35 

Orissa 


79.28 

6.33 

2.91 

0.53 

10.95 

Punjab 


64.73 

7.36 

9.15 

1.04 

17.72 

Uttar Pradesh 


'24.18 

8.39 

5.03 

1.36 

11.04 

West Bengal 


57.21 

1536 

9.32 

3.05 

15.06 

Hyderabad 


68.16 

13.54 

5.12 

1.30 

11.88 

Mysore 


69.90 

10.24 

5.57 

1.16 

13.13 

B^asthan 


70.87 

8.88 

6.58 

0.94 

12.73 

Travancore-Cochln 


54.85 

21.19 

6.80 

3.41 

13.75 


1 Census of India, Paper No. 3, 1953, Summary Tables I and IV. 


2 V. P. Census Report, Op. cit., p. 100. 
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The table shows that Assam, though most rural among the 
Indian States, is less a;^:riiur:ural than, say, Uttar Pradesh (74.18 
per cent); Madhya Pradesh (76.0 per cent), Orissa (79.28 per 
cent), and Bihar (8G.04 per cent) are even more agricultural than 
Uttar Pradesh. The States with the lowest proportion of agricul¬ 
tural population are : Travancoi’e-Cochin (54.85 per cent). West 
Bengal (57.21 per cent), Bombay (61.4 per cent), Punjab (64.52 
per cent) and Madras (64.93 per cent). This distribution is 
brought in sharper relief in Table 191'(p. 683) which gives the num¬ 
ber of persons in one th(msand population belonging to agricultural 
and non-agricultural classes in the larger States of India. 

Livelihood Pattern Of The Agriailtural Population 

It follows that in 2 States the agricultural population is over 
80 per cent of the total, in 6 States it is between 70 and 80 per cent, 
in 5 States it is between 60 and 70 jjer cent, and only in 2 it is under 
60 per cent. The occupational distribution of our total agricultural 
population of 2,491 lakhs in different Part ‘A’, ‘B’ and ‘C’ States 
of India as shown by the 1951 Census would be found in Table 192 
(p. 683). 


1 Ibid, p. 205. The sharp contrast between the pattern of Indian population with 
some of the selected countries of the world would be seen in the following table 
reproduced from U.P. Census Report. It shows distribution of 1,000 persons of 
active population in agricultural and non-agricultural classes: 

TABLE 190 


Name of country 


Year 

Agricultural 

classes 

Non-agricultural 

classes 

U.S.A. 


1940 

176 

824 

Canada 


1941 

263 

737 

Mexico 


1940 

654 

346 

Brazil 


1940 

674 

326 

United Kingdom 


1931 

60 

940 

France 


1946 

365 

635 

Rumania 


1930 

787 

213 

Egypt 


1937 

707 

293 

Japan 


1947 

526 

474 

Uttar Pradesh 


1951 

754 

246 


Source : United Nations Statistical Year Book, 1949-50. The term ^economically 
active population’ used in U.N. publications refers to that part of the population 
often designated as the "labour force" including unemployed as well as the 
gainfully employed* population. In general, it also incliideg^ persons working on 
their .?wn account and unpaid family workers. TTiis difference in classification 
notwithstanding, the contrast in the agricultural and non-agricultural population 
of India with other countries is nevertheless sharply brought out. Rumania alone 
is shown to have a higher agricultural population than, for example, Uttar Pradesh 
and the Rumanian data, is 26 years old), Egypt, Mexico and Brazil compare with 
some exf our States in their agricultural population. 
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TABLE 191 

state 

Agricultural 

Classes 

Non-Agricultural 

Classes 

INDIA 

G98 

302 

Assam 

733 

267 

Bihar 

860 

140 

Bombay 

615 

385 

Madhya Pradesh 

760 

240 

Madras 

649 

351 

Orissa 

793 

207 

Punjab 

645 

355 

Uttar Pradesh 

742 

258 

West Bengal 

572 

428 

Hyderabad 

682 

318 

Madhya Bharat 

722 

278 

Mysore 

699 

301 

Rajasthan 

709 

291 

Travancore-Cochin 

548 

452 

Vindhya Pradesh 

871 

129 


TABLE 192 


States 

Total agrlGulturai 
population (*000) 

Percentage of cul¬ 
tivators of land 
wholly or mainly 
owned and their 
dependents (Liveli¬ 
hood Class 1) 

Percentage of cul¬ 
tivators of land 
wholly or mainly 
unowned and their 
dependents (Live¬ 
lihood Class 11) 

* ■» 

4i c S JS 
dt 71 a *0 U 

^Percentage of non- 
cultivating owners 
-of land and their 
; dependents (Liveli¬ 
hood Class IV) 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Part SUtes 

: 






Assam 


6.633 

78.9 

17.5 

2A 

1.2 

Bihar 


34.611 

64.3 

9.6 

25.6 

0.7 

Bombay 


22,098 

66.3 

15.8 

14.7 

3.2 

Madhya Pradesh 

16.149 

65.1 

5.9 

26.8 


Madras 


37.021 

53.8 

14.8 

28.1 

3.3 

Orissa 


11,612 

75.1 

7.5 

15.6 

1.9 

Punjab 


8.069 

59.8 

24.9 

11.9 

34 

Uttar Pradesh 

46,897 

83.9 

7.9 

7.7 

14 

West Bengal 


14.195 

56.5 

21.0 

21.4 

l.i 

Part States 

: 






Hyderabad 


5,940 

60.5 

10.8 

25.2 

34 

Madhya Bharat 

2,210 

69.8 

14.1 

14.8 

14 

Mysore 


2,732 

79.4 

6.8 

9.7 

4.1 

PBPSU 


959 

66.6 

16.0 

14.2 

34 

Rajasthan 


4.454 

61.1 

32.3 

4.4 

24 

Saurashtra 


2,208 

70.8 

17.9 

8.1 

3.7 

Travancore-Cochin 

4,190 

48.0 

12.9 

36.8 

24 

part ‘C* States: 






Ajmer 


379 

82.5 

6.9 

6.2 

4.9 

Bhopal 


288 

56.8 

10.9 

30.5 

1.8 

Bilaspur 


12 

84.9 

12.2 

1.7 

1.2 

Coorg 


97 

88.6 

17.4 

18.5 

5.5 

Delhi 


J.572 

72.2 

9.6 

17.0 

34 

Himachal Pradesh 

69 

90.7 

7.2 

1.0 

1.1 

Vindiiya Pradesh 

460 

71.9 

7.3 

20.2 

0.6 

INDIA 


2*19,122 

68.17 

12.7 

i 17.99 

2.14 
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The table shows that 67.17 per cent of the agricultural classes 
belonged to Livelihood Category I, and 12.7 per cent to Category II. 
The non-cultivating rent-receivers were 2.14 per cent, and the 
cultivating labourers and their dependents numbered 17.99 per 
cent of the agricultural population. The proportion of agricultural 
labourers is highest in Travancore-Cochin (36.8 per cent), followed 
by the Part ‘C’ State of Bhopal (30.5 per cent), Madras (28.1 per 
cent), Madhya Pradesh (28.1 per cent), and Bihar (25.4 per cent). 
Assam (2.4 per cent) and Rajasthan (4.4 per cent) return the lowest 
percentage of agricultural labourers among the agricultural 
population. 

Agricultural Labourers in The Rural Population 

Expressed in terms of families living in rural areas, the agri¬ 
cultural labour families return a higher percentage. The following 
table shows the total number of rural families and of agricultural 
labour families in the Census Zones and major States ; 


TABLE 193 


1 

CENSUS ZONES 
AND MAJOR 
STATES 

Total Population 
(millions) 

Total Rural Popu¬ 
lation (millions) 

Total No. of Rural 
Families 

(thousands) 

Total No. of Agri¬ 
cultural Labour 
Families 

(thousands) 

Percentage of Agri¬ 
cultural Labour fa¬ 
milies to Rural fa¬ 
milies (% of 5 to 4) 

Average size of r 
Agricultural La¬ 
bour family 

Average size of 
Agricultural Lab¬ 
our holdings 

1 

2 

•> 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

ALL INDIA 

361.2 

398.6 

57,976 

17,659 

30.46 

4.3 

2.9 

NORTH INDIA 








1. Uttar Pradean 

63.2 

54.6 

11.C56 

1,563 

14.14 

4.2 

1.5 

EAST INDIA 

90.1 

80.1 

15,418 

5,020 

32.56 

4.3 

1.8 

1. Assam 

9.09 

8.B 

1,625 

177 

10.89 

3.7 

1.8 

2. Bihar 

40.2 

37.5 

6,694 

2,661 

39.75 

4.5 

1.6 

3. Orissa 

14.6 

14,1 

2,856 

1,228 

43.00 

4.3 

2.4 

4. West Benifal 

24.8 

18.7 

4,C00 

032 

23.30 

3.9 

1.8 

SOUTH INDIA 

75.6 

00.7 

12,283 

6.177 

50.29 

4.2 

2.3 

1. Madras 

57.0 

45.8 

9,481 

5,115 

53.95 

4.2 

2.6 

2. Mysore 

9.1 

6.9 

1,286 

540 

41.99 

4.3 

3.9 

3. Travancore-Cocliin 9.3 

7.8 

1,466 

516 

35.20 

4.8 

0.8 

WEST INDIA 

40.7 

2R.0 

5,179 

1.104 

21.32 

4.3 

5.0 

1. Bombay 

36.0 

24.8 

4,574 

982 

21.47 

4.2 

3.7 

2. Saurashtra 

4.1 

2.7 

404 

99 

20.04 

4.5 

16.3 

CENTRAL INDIA 

52.3 

44.1 

8,237 

3,285 

36.55 

4.6 

4.3 

1. Madhya Pradesh 

21.2 

18.4 

3.848 

1,496 

38.88 

4.5 

6.8 

2. Madhya Bharat 

7.9 

6.5 

1,234 

280 

22.69 

4.8 

8.7 

3. Hyderabad 

18.7 

15.2 

3,101 

1,308 

42.18 

4.7 

6.5 

NPRTH-WEST INDIA 

39.3 

31.1 

5,053 

510 

10.09 

4.7 

6.3 

1. Rajasthan 

15.3 

12.7 

2,110 

202 

^ 9.57 

4.4 

11.2 

2. Punjab 

12.6 

10 2 

1,809 

183 

10.12 

5.0 

4.0 

3. PEPSU 

3.5 

2.8 

531 

70 

13.18 

5.2 

3.7 

4. Jammu & Kashmir 4.4 

3.7 

249 

19 

7.63 

4.5 

2.2 
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Thus, in India as a whole there are 17.6 million agricultural 
labour families, spread over a little more than half a million villages. 
Agricultural labourers thus form the largest group of labourers in 
our country. 1.6 million of these families are in North India, 5.0 
million in East India, 6.2 million in South India. 1.0 million in West 
India, 3.3 million in Central India and 0.5 million in North-West 
India. Agricultural labourers form about 30.4 per cent of the total 
number of rural families and 22.7 per cent of the total number of 
both rural and urban families. 

Lovt Income Of Agricultural Labourers 

The figures drive us to certain irresistible conclusions. They 
show that despite the progress in the non-agricultural sector, in 
industry, transport, banking, etc., the occupational ijattern has 
remained more or less unchanged in the agricultural sector. About 
70 per cent of the population still derives its livelihood from land, 
and among them agricultural labour families count 17.6 million 
families. Viewed against the increase in population, and the land 
supply being limited, it is hardly surprising that this occupational 
pattern in agriculture has given rise to the vicious circle of low 
incomes and low investments in the agricultural sector fraught 
with grave consequences for our economy. 

The Intensive P’amily Survey found the average size of an 
agricultural labour family to be 4.3, consisting of 2.0 earners, 0.3 
helpers, and 2.0 dependents. This average family of 4.3 could 
secure in 1950-51 an average annual income of Rs. 447 only from 
all sources including self-cultivation of land and non-agricultural 
labour. The income of agricultural labourers in India in the differ¬ 
ent Census Zones and major States as given by the Agricultural 
Labour Enquiry would be found in Table 194 (p. 686). 

The annual per capita income of an Indian agricultural labourer 
thus works out as Rs. 104, as against per capita income of Rs. 264 i 

1 We have come across varying statements about per capita income in India from 
responsible sources. Thus, on March 11, 1955, in a written reply to a question by 
Shri R. S. Lai in Lok Sabha, the Union Finance Minister, Shri C. D. Deshmukh 
said that the estimated per capita income of India for years 1951-52, 1952-53 and 
1953-54 at current prices was Rs. 274.5, 267.4 and 283.9, respectively, while the 
per capita income for these years at 1948-49 prices was Rs. 251.7, 258.1 and 266.5, 
respectively. Earlier, on February 14, 1965, the Union Minister for Revenue and 
Civil Expenditure, Shri Manilal C. Shah, told the 47th Annual General Meeting of 
the Indian Merchants Chamber at Bombay : "The latest published data on 
national income relate to 1951-52. They show that in 1951-52, per capita national 
Income was Rs. 251.7 as compared to Rs. 246.3 in 1950-51, Rs. 248.6 in 1949-50. 
Rs. 246.9 in 1948-49^ These figures are in terms of constant 1948-49 prices, and 
they show some Improvement." And Shri Shah added : "The tentative estimates 
for 1952-53 indicate a further improvement, per capita national income in that 
year being estimated at Rs. 261." 

The latest information is given by the third issue of the annual p.iper on 
national income released by the Central Statistical Organisation on May 16. 1956. 
according to which the national income of India showed a very slight increase 
over the 1953-54 figure on the basis of 1948-49 prices. The corresponding figure at 
current prices, however, showed a decrease in 1954-55 as compared to 1953-54. 
The C.S.O. paper said that the per capita income at 1948 prices worked out to 
Rs. 269 in 1964-55 and 1953-54, as against Rs. 256 in 1952-53 and Rs. 246,9 in 1948-49. 
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TABLE 194 


INCOME 


Census Zones and 

Major States 

Total annual 
income per 
family (Rs.) 

Per Capita 
Income 
(Rs.) 

AIX INDIA 

447 

104 

NORTH INDIA (Uttar Pradesh) 

551 

131 

EAST INDIA 

506 

118 

1. Assam 

610 

162 

2. Bihar 

534 

119 

3. Orissa 

340 

79 

4. West Bengal 

622 

159 

SOUTH INDIA 

382 

91 

1, Madras 

365 

87 

2. Mysore 

396 

92 

3. Travancore-Cochin 

541 

113 

WEST INDIA 

391 

91 

1. Bombay 

368 

88 

2. Saurashtra 

579 

129 

CENTRAL INDIA 

417 

91 

1. Madhya Pradesh 

390 

87 

2. Madhya Bharat 

399 

83 

3. Hyderabad 

455 

97 

NORTH-WEST INDIA 

651 

139 

1. Rajasthan 

604 

137 

2. Punjab 

607 

121 

3. PEPSU 

913 

176 


for the entire Indian population. It is as low as Rs. 79 in Orissa, 
Rs. 83 in Madhya Bharat, Rs. 87 in Madras and Madhya Pradesh 
and Rs. 88 in Bombay. In the year 1950-51, all the agricultural 
labour families in India, which formed about 22.7 per cent of the 
total number of Indian families, got only 8.3 per cent of the net 
national income. 

Agricultural labourers as a class are extremely poor not only 
in comparison with the rest of the community taken as a whole but 
even in comparison with other classes of labour. Introducing the 
State Bank Bill in the Lok Sabha on April 23,1955, Shri A. C. Guha, 
Minister for Revenue and Defence Expenditure, told the House : 
“In West Bengal the income of agricultural labouf*is Rs. 160 per 
year while the income of the industrial labour is Rs. 268, which meaiis 
agricultural labour gets only 59 per cent of what the industrial 
labour gets. In Bihar, it is Rs. 119 for agricultural labour and 
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lis, 332 for industrial labour, the percentage being 36. In Orissa 
it is Rs. 79 for agricultural labour and Rs. 145 for industrial 
labour, the percentage being 54. In Punjab, it is Rs. 121 for agri¬ 
cultural labour and Rs. 216 for industrial labour, the percentage 
being 5G. In Bombay, it is Rs. 88 only for agricultural labour and 
Rs. 368 for industrial labour, the percentage being 24.” 

Extreme Poverty Of The Agricultural Wage Earners 

The fact of the extreme poverty of the Indian agricultural 
labourer is corroborated by the standard of living of the average 
agricultural labour family as indicated by the pattern of its expen¬ 
diture. The average annual expenditure for agricultural labour 
families in India and different zones by consumption group.s would 
be found in the following table: 


TABLE 195 


Zones 

Food 

CloihiniT 
and foot¬ 
wear 

Fuel 

and 

lighting' 

House- 
rent an.d 
repairs 

Services 
and mis¬ 
cellaneous 

ToUl 

North India 

464 

43 

6 

4 

31 

548 

East India 

464 

26 

6 

5 

27 

528 

South India 

323 

27 

5 

5 

37 

397 

West India 

327 

34 

7 

2 

22 

392 

Central India 

374 

26 

4 

1 

23 

428 

North-West India 

571 

52 

6 

3 

42 

674 

ALL INDIA 

393~ 

29 

5 

4 

30 

461 


Thus, out of Rs. 461 spent on recurring items of expenditure, 
as much as Rs. 393 were spent on food and Rs. 29 on clothing. The 
average annual expenditure on rest of the necessities came to only 
Rs. 39. In other words, an average family spent on food alone 
about 85.3 per cent of its actual expenditure. This total expendi¬ 
ture (Rs. 461) is slightly more than its income (Rs. 447). The 
average diet of the agricultural labourer is not only poor but also 
very unbalanced, the bulk of it being cereals. ProtectiA'^e food, 
especially protein food, is almost conspicuous by its absence. 

The Agricultural Labour Enquiry attributed the poverty of 
the agricultural labour families to the following causes ; 

(i) Inability of the agricultural industry to provide adequate 
emplo 3 mient to agricultural labour families; 

(ii) Lack of opportunities for self or non-agricultural 
employment; 

(iii) Low wages earned for paid work. 

It would be clear from Table 195 above that out of 17.6 million 
agricultural labour families, about 8.8 (50 per cent) were without 
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any land while the remaining 50 per cent were cultivating some 
land on their own—either owned or taken on lease. The average 
holding of those families which were cultivating some land was 2.9 
acres against the all India average of 7.5 acres. 

Employment, Unemployment And Under’Employment Of 
Agricultural Workers 

The number of days of employment on wages of agricultural 
labourers in the different zones and major States would be found 
in the following table : 

TABLE 196 


Census Zones and 

Major States 

MEN 

Agricul- Non-agri- 

tural cultural 

labour labour 

Total 

Agricul¬ 

tural 

labour 

WOMEN 

Non-Agri- 

cultural 

labour 

Totol 

NORTH INDIA 
(Uttar rradcfrhj 

.. 255 

34 

289 

119 

24 

143 

EAST INDIA 

.. 182 

42 

224 

99 

24 

123 

1. Bihar 

.. 167 

33 

200 

91 

20 

111 

2. Orissa 

.. 199 

57 

256 

113 

37 

150 

3. West Bengal 

. . 200 

46 

246 

152 

36 

188 

4. Assam 

. . 208 

48 

256 

136 

19 

166 

SOUTH INDIA 

.. 160 

21 

181 

132 

7 

139 

1. Madras 

.. 159 

19 

178 

134 

6 

140 

2. Mysore 

.. 130 

24 

154 

120 

10 

130 

3. Travancore-Cochin 

.. 185 

30 

215 

133 

14 

147 

WEST INDIA 

.. 221 

20 

196 

103 

13 

116 

1. Bombay 

.. 173 

20 

193 

102 

11 

113 

CENTRAL INDIA 

.. 221 

24 

245 

125 

16 

141 

1. Madhya Pradesh 

.. 239 

16 

255 

112 

10 

122 

2 . Madhya Bharat 

.. 173 

48 

221 

108 

28 

131 

3. Hyderabad 

.. 212 

23 

235 

141 

18 

199 

NORTH-WEST INDIA 

.. 177 

25 

202 

98 

17 

115 

1. Rajasthan 

.. 162 

22 

184 

113 

12 

125 

2. Punjab 

.. 164 

24 

188 

35 

29 

64 

3. PEPSU 

273 

8 

281 

50 

1 

51 

ALL INDIA 

.. 189 

28 

218 

120 

14 

134 


Thus, on an average, an adult male was engaged in agricultural 
labour for 189 days, in paid non-agricultural labour for 29 days and 
was self-employed for 49 days, while he found no work for 98 days 
or about 27 per cent of the total number of days in the year. Here 
again, the position varied from State to State, the agricultural 
labourers in North India (U.P.) being unemployed for 50 days in 
the year and the agricultural labourers in West India (Bombay, 
Saurashtra, Kutch) being unemployed for 123 days in the year on 
an average. State-wise, the position was worse in the Stales of 
Madras (119 unemployed days), Bombay (118 unemployed days), 
Punjab (118 unemployed days), Travancore-Cochin (115 unem¬ 
ployed days) and Bihar (107 unemployed days) while it was rela¬ 
tively better in the States of PEPSU (59 unemployed days) and 
Orissa (58 unemployed days) with other States falling in between 
these extremes. As, however, these figures dp not indicate the 
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differences in the average intensities of daily employment in the 
various States, they have no direct bearing on the per capita incomes 
in these States. These figures indicate, nevertheless, a large 
measure of unemployment in so far as they reveal that an average 
male agricultural la^urer does not do any paid or other work on 
about 98 days in a year. This is besides the large measure of 
under-employment which cannot be calculated with the aid of 
the data collected in this Enquiry. The presumption, however, is 
that in a State like Orissa where the number of unemployed days is 
relatively low, there must be considerable under-employment inas¬ 
much as the per capita income is extremely low. In fact, the 
extremely low level of wages which prevail in almost all the country 
is itself an indication of general state of under-employment that 
prevails amongst this class of labour. 

The position is even worse so far as women labourers are 
concerned. Taking India as a whole, the women agricultural 
labourers could get, on an average, hired employment on 120 days 
in agricultural and 14 days in non-agricultural labour. Here again, 
there were wide variations from State to State. While in West 
Bengal a woman labourer worked for wages on 188 days in the 
year, at the other extreme the corresponding figures for Punjab and 
PEPSU were 64 and 51. Employment opportunities for women 
labour has tended to decrease in so far as home indus¬ 
tries, like handpounding of rice or hand spinning have been supple¬ 
mented by large-scale factories for rice-milling, spinning, etc. To 
that extent the income for the family as a whole has been adversely 
affected. 

Another significant fact brought out by the Agricultural Labour 
Enquiry is that 79 per cent of agricultural labourers in India could 
get no other work than paid employment on land and only 21 
per cent had any subsidiary occupation. The percentage of agri¬ 
cultural labourers having subsidiary occupation varied from 30 
per cent in East India and West India to 16 per cent in Central 
India. One of the reasons for agricultural labourer not being able 
to find subsidiary occupation is lack of finance with which they 
could provide themselves with means of self-employment. 

Low Wages 

The unemployment and under-employment of agricultural 
labourers apart, low wages in most areas for paid labour in agricul¬ 
ture is another feature of our village life. The average daily wage 
rates of agricultural labourers in the different zones and major 
States would be found in the following table: 
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TABLE 197 


Census Zones and 

Major States 

Men 

(in annas) 

Women 
(in annas) 

NORTH INDIA (Uttar Pradesh) .. 

18.8 

16.8 

EAST INDIA 

19.9 

15.7 

1. West Bengal 

27.0 

16.6 

2. Bihar 

20.2 

17.7 

3. Orissa 

11.5 

7.9 

4. Assam 

29.8 

21.9 

SOUTH INDIA 

16.2 

9.8 

1. Madras 

15.5 

9.5 

2. Mysore 

14.6 

9.4 

3. Travancore-Cochin 

21.4 

13.3 

WEST INDIA 

18.0 

12.5 

1. Bombay 

17.6 

11.8 

2. Saurashtra 

21.5 

19.5 

CENTRAL INDIA 

12.8 

8.2 

1. Madhj'a Pradesh 

12.8 

7.9 

2. Madhj^a Bharat 

13.7 

9.4 

3. Hyderabad 

13.1 

8.0 

NORTH-WEST INDIA 

22.8 

15.3 

1. Punjab 

28.6 

21.1 

2. PEPSU 

45.0 

13.7 

3. Rajasthan 

19.7 

15.2 

ALL INDIA 

17.5 

10.8 


The table shows that the average wage is highest in North- 
West India ( 2 ?, annas) followed by East India (20 annas) and the 
lowest is recorded in Central India (13 annas). The average shows 
considerable valuations among the States in the different 
zones in India. Thus, in Ea.st India, while the average is 27.8 
annas in Assam, and 27 annas in West Bengal, it is as low as 11.5 
annas in Orissa. North-West India appears to be the most prosper- 
out zone, in which PEPSU records the highest average wage, while 
in Rajasthan, an agricultural worker gets only 19.7 annas. In the 
South Zone, the average is high in Travancore-Cochin (21.4 annas) 
but it is only 15 annas in Madras and Mysore. The All-India 
average daily wage of a woman worker (10.8 annas) is lower-than 
even the lowest wage of a male worker (11.5 annas in Orissa j. It 
is highest in North India, being 17 annas, followed by North-West 
and East India (about a rupee) and the lowest in Central India 
(8 annas). There are considerable inter-State variations in the 
averages among the different zones. 
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Different Modes Of Wage Payment 

The agricultural labourers may be classified in 2 groups : field 
labourers and skilled ones. The first category acts as ploughman, 
reaper, sower, weeder, transplanter, etc., during the .sowing and 
harvesting seasons. This very category at other times seeks work 
in embankment, well-digging, road-making, etc., carried on in the 
year mostly by the Public Works Department. Carpenters, the 
village mason and the black.smith, and other village artisans come 
in the second category. The wages paid to them are governed by 
those paid to the agricultural labourers in the village. The 
remuneration used to be generally paid in kind but since the 
War years, payment in cash, partly or wholly, has come very much 
in vogue. Sometimes, perquisites in the form of mid-day meal, tea 
or tobacco, varying according to local customs, is also given. Again, 
wages are paid either on time or on piece basis. The percentage 
man-days of men, women and child labourers paid under different 
modes of wage payment would be found in the following table : 

TABLE 198 


2ones and 

States 

Time 

Rates 

Piece 

Rates 

Cash 

Kind 

Cash de 
Kind 

With 

Perqui¬ 

sites 

Without 

Perqui¬ 

sites 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

NORTH INmA 

97.9 

2.1 

56.1 

35.5 

8.4 

62.2 

37.8 

Uttar P’^adesh 

97.9 

2.1 

56.1 

35.5 

8.4 

62,2 

37.8 

EAST INDIA 

R8.7 

J1.3 

.50.1 

42 5 

7.4 

50.9 

- 49.1 

Assam 

100.0 


96.4 

0.5 

3.1 

42.0 

38.0 

Bihar 

83.2 

IG.n 

41.9 

54.6 

3.5 

' 42.1 

57.9 

Orissa 

96.9 

3 3 

41.9 

37.6 

20.5 

9.2 

90.8 

West Bengal 

96.7 

3.3 

81.6 

13.1 

5.3 

84.4 

15.6 

SOUTH INDIA 

97.6 

2.4 

65.9 

21.4 

12.7 

30..5 

69.5 

Madrns 

98.2 

1.8 

65.9 

21.7 

12.4 

28.4 

71.6 

Mysore 

100.0 


65.5 

15.9 

18.6 

31.0 

69.0 

Travancort-Cochin 93.0 

7.0 

G5.6 

23.3 

11.1 

44.1 

55.9 

WEST INDIA 

98 8 

1.2 

75.8 

18.2 

6.0 

21.1 

78.9 

Bomb.iy 

99.4 

0.6 

75.2 

19.3 

5.5 

18.0 

82.0 

Saurashtra 

92.8 

7.2 

86.3 

12.4 

1.3 

43.7 

56.3 

CENTRAL INDIA 

94.0 

C.O 

46.2 

42.6 

. 11.2 

.1.7 

. 98.3 . ’ 

Madhya Pradesh 

87.9 

12.1 

37.6 . 

53.0 

9.4 

0.4 

99.6 

Madhya' Bharat ’ 

97.2 . 

2.8 . 

77.4 

16.7 

5.9 . 

4^8 - 

.. 95.2* ' 

Hyderabad ■ ■ 
NOSrtt-WEST 

100.0 


50.0 

33.3 

1C.7 

07 

99.3' 

INDIA 

^9!iA 


78.8 . * 

. 13.1 

8.1 

21.6 

‘78.4 

Punjab 

97.4 

26 

35.2 

32.1 

32.7 

29.3 * 

70.7 ‘ 

Raja^hah 

lOOiO 


92.0 

' 4.8 

3.2 

12.9. 

871. ; 

PEPSU • 

95.0 

5.0 

69.6 

19.9 

10.5 

64.6 

35.4 

Jammu Ac Kashmir 

100.0 


96.4 

2.2 

1.4 

98.1 

1.9- 

ALL INDIA 

94.5 

5.5 . 

57.7 

22.Z 

10.1 

33.4 . 

06.6 


It follows that out of the total number of man-days put jri by 
casual agricultural workers of all types, men contribute 02 per 
cent, .women 35 per cent and children 3 per cent. Casual workers,. 
forming 85. per cent of the. total number of agricultural workers, 
are 'alVeihployed on daily wages; The rate of wages depends-‘oh’ 
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the type of agricultural operation they perform. Of the total 
man-days put in by casual agricultural labourers, only 5.5 per cent 
are paid at piece-rate. While time wages are paid for most of the 
agricultural operations, piece-rates paid are usually confined to a 
few operations, like embanking, harvesting and to a small extent 
weeding. Piece-rate may also be applied wherever work has to be 
done expeditiously. The proportion of man-days paid according 
to piece-rate is only one per cent in West India and North-West 
India, about 2 per cent in North and South India and 6 per cent 
in Central India and it is highest in East India, 11 per cent of 
man-days being paid for on this basis. Among the States in East 
India, the man-days under piece-wage form only 3 per cent in 
West Bengal and Oiissa, but in Bihai' the proportion is as high as 
17 per cent. Likewise in Central India, the zonal average is 
influenced by the proportion for Madhya Pradesh where 12 per 
cent of man-days are paid under the piece-wage system. 

Customary Wages Replaced By Cash Payment 

One significant fact revealed by the Agricultural Labour 
Enquiry is that in the War and post-War years, customary farm 
wages have increasingly been replaced by cash payment. The 
table shows that of the total wage-employment in agriculture in 
India, 57.7 per cent of man-days are paid in cash and 32.2 per cent 
in kind, the balance of man-days being paid partly in cash and 
partly in kind. In North-West India and West India, cash 
payment accounts for 79 and 76 per cent of man-days. In South 
India too, the pi’oportion is high (66). In Central and East India, 
however, cash wages are not so important, being paid only for 46 
per cent and 50 per cent of man-days, respectively. The mixed 
system accounts for a little over 10 per cent of total man-days in 
Central and South India. The predominance of wages in kind in 
East India is mainly due to the State of Bihar where wages for 55 
per cent of man-days are paid in kind. In sharp contrast, in Assam 
and West Bengal which are also in this Zone, cash predominates 
overwhelmingly to the extent of 96 per cent and 82 per cent of 
man-days, respectively. Likewise in Central India, the importance 
of kind payment to the extent of 43 per cent is mainly due to 
Madhya Pradesh where 53 per cent of man-days is paid in kind. 
Among the other States, where kind wages are relatively more 
important, are Hyderabad (33 per cent), Orissa (37 per cent), 
Punjab (32 per cent) and Uttar Pradesh (35.5 per cent). 

Among the States, while in Orissa and Bihar cash payment 
accounts for about 42 per cent of man-days, the proportions in 
respect of West Bengal and Assam are 82 and 96 per cent, 
respectively. It may be noted that Assam has greater sown area 
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under commercial crops. In West India, cash payment is important 
in Saurashtra (86 per cent) and Bombay (75 per cent). That 
commercial crops encourage the cash system is jjroved by Hydera¬ 
bad, which has a large percentage of sown area (30) under com¬ 
mercial crops; a striking example is that of the c,o\Xon~iowar zone 
of Madhya Padesh where 67 per cent of man-days are paid in cash 
while in the cotton and wheat growing tracts in the same State, 
wages are still largely paid in kind. Madhya Bharat, where the 
important commercial crops are sugarcane, cotton and oil seeds, 
is another example. In the Punjab, cash and kind payments are 
of about equal importance, and the prevalence of payment in kind 
may be attributed to special factors, e.g., (1) the big and medium 
cultivators employ mostly attached workers and casual workers 
get only occasional employment; (2) small cultivators employing 
casual labourers during rush periods normally pay in the form of 
mid-day meals; and (3) wages for work relating to harvesting on 
which most of the casual labour is employed are often paid in kind. 

Thus, while the working and living conditions of the 
agricultural labourers vary, their general standard is low. Their 
condition is, indeed, appalling. Their housing conditions are 
wretched, their diet inadequate and ill-balanced. Diseases, endemic 
and epidemic, affect them first, and they often loose several days 
of work and their efficiency is lowered. Before 1947 there was no 
labour legislation to protect and safeguard them. Nor had they 
any organisation. The average agricultural labourer is not only 
unemployed for a considerable part of the year, but even during 
the employment period of the year the wages paid are low. During 
the War years his wages did rise but the general level of prices made 
that increase only so-called. 

Fixation Of Minimum Wages 

Rates of minimum wages for agricultural workers have upto 
the end of 1953 been fixed in 14 out of the 29 States to which the 
Act has been applied. It may, however, be noted that no action 
is called for in the State of Manipur and Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands as the number of agricultural workers in each of these States 
is less than 1,000. Among the other States, the minimum rates of 
wages have been fixed, upto the end of 1953, for the whole State in 
the States of Ajmer, Bilaspur, Coorg, Delhi, Himachal Pradesh, 
Kutch, PEPSU, Punjab, Rajasthan and Tripura, while in the States of 
Assam, Bihar, Bombay, Mysore, Uttar Pradesh, Vindhya Pradesh 
and West Bengal, minimum wages have been fixed in certain areas. 
The following table shows the minimum wage rates for important 
occupations in agriculture ^; 

1 Report on the ivorkine of the Minimum Wages Act* 1948* for the period from 
March 1948 to 31st December 1953, Government of India, Ministry of Labour, 
Labour Bureau, 1955. 
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TABLE 199 


State 

Ploughing 

Rs. As. P. 

Sowing 

Ra..A$. P. 

Trans¬ 

planting 

Rs. As. P. 

Weeding 

Rs. As. P. 

Wage rates 
for 

Children 

Rs. At. P. 

Ajmer 

1 

0 0 

1 0 

0 

0 12 0 

0 12 0 


Bihar 

1 Sr. 12 Ch. to 1 Sr. 14 Ch. 

2 Srs. 3 Ch. to 

Same as for 



of 

rice or 

wheat 

and 

2 Srs. 6 Ch. of 

Ploughing and 




i Sr 

Satoo 


rice or wheat 

Sowing 







and 10 Ch. Satoo 


Bilaspur 

1 

8 0 

1 8 

0 

1 6 0 

1 B 0 

0 10 0 

Bombay 

1 

0 0 

1 0 

0 

0 12 0 

0 12 0 

0 8 0 

Coorg 

1 

5 0 

1 5 

0 

1 5 0 

1 5 0 

0 10 9 

Delhi 

2 

0 0 

2 0 

0 

1 8 0 

1 8 0 

.. 

Kutch 



0 12 

0 

0 12 0 

0 12 0 

0 5 0 

Punjab 

1 

8 0 

1 8 

0 

1 0 0 

10 0 




to 

to 



to 



2 

8 0 

2 8 

0 

(Per Kanal) 

1 8 0 


Rajasthan 

1 

4 0 

1 4 

0 

1 4 0 

1 4 0 

0 10 0 

Tripura 

2 

0 0 

2 0 

0 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 


Uttar Pradesh 

1 

0 0 

1 0 

0 

10 0 

1 0 0 

0 10 0 

West Bengal 


Rs. 

1-8-0 to Rs. 2-4-0 per day in different localities 

0 14 0 


to 

1 4 d 


The wages got by the agricultural workers are depressed by 
the petty cultivators of uneconomic fragmented holdings who are 
only too willing to work for wages in order to supplement their 
meagre income from land. The fragmented, tiny holdings, the 
curse of our agricultural production, thus have the effect of further 
lowering the living standards of our agricultural wage earners. 

The facts of widespread unemployment, low wages and poor 
standard of living among agricultural labourers were already 
known in a general w^ay before the Agricultural Labour Enquiry 
was conducted. The data collected through the Agricultural 
Labour Enquiry, however, lend a quantitative content to our 
understanding of the magnitude of these problems and also give 
an idea about the variations in their incidence on the sections of 
this class living in different regions. Indeed, the Agricultural 
Labour Enquiry, divided into the General Village, General Family 
and Intensive Family Surveys, has been regarded a& the largest 
in Asia. We will briefly review the findings for two of our. most 
depressed regions. .. .^ ; 

Agricultural Labour Conditions In South India 

Let us first view the finding of the Intensive Family Survey 
in South India. In all 128 villages, of which 84 were In Madras, 
24 in Mysore, 16 in Travancore-Cochin and 4 in Coorg, were 
selected. The number of agricultural labour families covered by 
this Survey was 2,224 in the entire zone. It was 1,535 in Madras, 
365 in Mysore, 284 in Travancore-Cochin and 40 in Coorg. 
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Taking all adult male agricultural labourers together, Travan- 
core-Cochin recorded the highest average employment, i.e., 185 
days and Mysore and Coorg the lowest, i.e., 130 days each, while 
the figure for Madras was 159 days, so far as employment in 
agricultural labour w'as concerned. As regards employment in 
non-agricultural labour, there was not much variation in the 
average annual emploj^ment in Madras, Mysore and Travancore- 
Cochin, the figures ranging between 19 days in Madras to 30 days 
in Travancore-Cochin. Coorg was, however, an exception; the 
average annual employment in non-agricultural labour there was 
as high as 101 days. 

Unemployment among workers was the highest in South India, 
being 115 days per worker per year as against about 82 days for 
the country as a whole. Madras had the largest number of days 
of unemployment of adult male workers (IIG days), Travancore- 
Cochin 108 days, Coorg 91 days and Mysore the lowest (65 days). 
Want of work was the main cause of unemployment. 

South India also had the lowest avei-age annual income per 
agricultural labour family, it being Rs. 382, as against the All India 
average of Rs. 447. State-wise it was Rs. 3G5—^the lowest—for 
Madras, Rs. 396 for Mysore, Rs. 541 for Travancore-Cochin and 
Rs. 645—the highest—for Coorg. 

The major source of income was wages from agricultural labour 
in all States except in Coorg. This was due to the availability in 
Coorg of non-agricultural employment opportunities in plantations, 
etc., on higher wages. 

The per capita income of the zone as a whole was only Rs. 91 
as against the all-India figure of Rs. 104. The per capita income 
was Rs. 87—^the lowest—in Madras, Rs. 92 in Mysore, Rs. 113 in 
Travancore-Cochin and Rs. 137—^the highest—in Coorg. As 
against the average annual income of Rs. 382 per agricultural labour 
family, the annual expenditure was Rs. 397 (excluding Rs. 6 on 
account of ceremonies). Expenditure on food formed the bulk, 
accounting for as much as Rs. 323 or 81.3 per cent of the total 
income. State-wise the consumption expenditure per family was 
Rs. 379—the lowest—in Madras, Rs. 429 in Mysore, Rs. 540 in 
Travancore-Cochin and Rs. 666—the highest—in Coorg. 

The per capita expenditure w'orkcd out to Rs. 95 as against 
the per capita income of Rs. 91 for the zone as a whole. It was 
Rs. 90 in Madras, Rs. 100 in Mysore, Rs. 113 in Travancore-Cochin 
and Rs. 142 in Coorg. 

The Report reveals that 52 per cent of the agi'icullural labour 
families in South India, as against 45 per cent in the country as 
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a whole, were in debt, the average debt per indebted family being 
Rs. 102 as against the All India average of Rs. 105. The percentage 
of indebted families was the highest in Coorg (82.5 per cent) with 
an average debt of Rs. 110 per indebted family. In Mysore the 
percentage of indebted families was 77.1 with an average debt of 
Rs. 253; in Travancore-Cochin it was 54 with an average debt of 
Rs. 39; and in Madras it was 48.9 with an average debt of Rs. 84. 

In mo.st cases, the purpose of debt was to meet consumption 
expenditure. The source of borrowing was generally friends and 
relatives, employers and shopkeepers, and to some extent, money¬ 
lenders. 

Agricultural Labour Conditions In Central India 

Now a look at Central India. The average annual income per 
agricultural labour family in Central India was Rs. 417 as against 
the All India annual average of Rs. 447, according to the Intensive 
Family Survey. The highest average income of Rs. 464 was in 
Bhopal and the lowest of Rs. 378 was in Vindhya Pradesh. It was 
Rs. 445 in Hyderabad, Rs. 399 in Madhya Bharat and Rs. 390 in 
Madhya Pradesh. 

Income from agricultural wages comprised 65.7 per cent of 
the total income of an average agricultural labour family, the share 
of non-agricultural wages being 7.2 per cent. Income from 
cultivation of land was 13 per cent and from other sources it 
amounted to 14.1 per cent. 

The Report points out that about 55 per cent of agricultural 
labour families are found to be in debt as against the overall record 
of 45 per cent. The Report observes that the percentage of indebt¬ 
ed families is higher in Central India than in other zones except 
in North-West India. Employers, moneylenders, friends and 
relatives play a prominent role in advancing loans to agricultural 
workers while the part played by co-operatives and shop-keepers 
is insignificant. 

The percentage of female workers was the highest in Central 
India, namely, 56 as against 37 for men. The preponderance of 
women workers in this zone, says the Inquiry Report, appears 
primarily due to economic factors since the wage level was 
relatively lower here. A woman worker was employed for 141 
days during the year, 125 days in agricultural labour and 16 days 
in non-agricultural work. The employment of women workers was 
the highest in Vindhya Pradesh and the lowest in BMbpal while in 
the State of Madhya Pradesh, Madhya Bharat and Hyderabad it 
varied between 122 to 159 days. The bulk of man-days contributed 
by women was the highest in this zone, namely, 50 per cent as 
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against 45 per cent for men. In the States of Madhya Pradesh, 
Madhya Bharat and V^indhya Pradesh, the percentage of man-days 
worked by men was greater than that of women, the respective 
percentages being 5, 25, and 551 as against 4, 24, and 144, respectively 
for women, while in Hyderabad and Bhopal the case was the reverse 
and the percentage of man-days worked by women exceeded that 
of men, the respective percentages being 01 and 53 as against 34 
and 39 in the case of men. 

The average annual ] 3 er capita income for Central India was 
Rs. 91 as against an All India average of Rs. 104. It was the highest 
in Bhopal being Rs. 105 and the lowest in Vintlhya Pradesh being 
Rs. 82. The average annual per capita income in the States of 
Madhya Pradesh, Hyderabad and Madhya Bharat was found to be 
Rs. 87, 97 and 83, respectively^ 

The average annual expenditure of an agricultural labour 
family worked out at Rs. 428 in this zor\e. With the exception of 
East India zone, the percentage of exy^enditure incurred on food 
was the liighest, that is, 87.4 per cent of the total expenditure as 
against 85.3 per cent of All India. 

The Planning Commission On Agricultural Workers 

The Planning Commission had taken note of the magnitude 
of the pi’oblem of agricultural labourers and in their First Five- 
Year Plan they stated that “the existence of large number of agri¬ 
cultural workers, who lack sustained employment and frequently 
suffer from social handicaps, is to be regarded as a source of seri¬ 
ous weakness and even of instability in the present agrarian 
system.” They wer-e also aware of the fact that an agric'ultural 
labourer as agricultural labourer could not expect to benefit much 
from the land and tenancy reforms going on in the country and 
that, on the other hand, “reduction in the larger farms which has 
been in progress in consequence of tenancy legislation leads to a 
diminution in the amount of employment which may be 
available.” They felt that “the economic condition of the 
agricultural workers depends upon the state of prosperity in the 
agricultural economy” and that various programmes under the 
Five-Year Plan, which aimed at increasing agricultural production 
substantially, would by enlarging the opportunities of employment 
in agriculture indirectly help the agricultural labourer. Further, 
they expected that the programmes relating to organised and 
small-scale and village industries included in the Plan would, by 
drawing away a part of the labour force seeking jobs in agricul¬ 
ture, indirectly help the agricultural labourers. The First P’ive- 
Year Plan also suggested that “Agricultural labour populations are 
concentrated most in areas where population presses heavily on 
the land and the development in .sectors of the economy other than 
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the agricultural has been retarded. By selecting such areas for 
special programmes, such as. Community Development Projects, it 
should be possible to make a distinct contribution to the problem 
of rehabilitating agricultural laboui'ers, for increase in the tempo 
of development is the effective answer to the problem of unemploy¬ 
ment and undei-employnient”. The Plan contained a special 
reference to the State Government’s programmes for the ameliora¬ 
tion of backward cla.sses and the Central Government’s provision 
under Section 275 (1 1 of the Constitution for the welfare of sche¬ 
duled castes and othei' backward classes as well as scheduled tribes 
and scheduled areas. In addition to these programmes for direct 
and indirect assistance to the agricultural labourers, the Plan made 
the following sugge.stions for imnroving the economic condition of 
the agricultural labourers : 

(i) fixation of minimum wages in' low-wage iiockets and 
intensive de\'eloi)ment areas: 

(ii ) conferment of occupancy rights on the landless workers 
in regard to house sites; 

(iii) organisation of labour co-operatives; and 

(iv) resettlement schemes for landless workers (for this speci¬ 
fic provision of Rs. 2.0 crores—later reduced to Rs. 1.5 
crores—was made in the First Five-Year Plan). 

In discussions on the frame-work of the Second Five-Year Plan, 
even greater emphasis has been placed on the need for special 
attention to the agricultural labour class in the Second Five-Year 
Plan. This emphasis naturally follows from the two basic 
objectives of (i) fuller employment and (ii) a larger measure of 
social justice which have been accepted foi’ the Second Plan. In 
para 25 of their Note on “Basic Considerations”, the Panel of 
Economists of the Planning Commi.ssion have pointed out that 
“the other important problem is one of organising the supply of 

labour for whom jobs are to be found in the Second Five-Year 

Plan period. .. .There is also a further fact, .so glaringly revealed 
by the findings of the Agricultural I..abour Enquiry and the 
National Sample Survey rounds that large sections of the working 
force in rural areas obtain either wages or incomes much below 
the national average; and social justice demands that this class 
which in a way is the most exploited class in the coun¬ 
try, is given the first chance to improve its condition 

when new jobs are being created in the country. More¬ 
over, the incidence of distribution of this class is unevenly 

spread over different parts of the country and gbcial justice 
demands that special attention is directed to what may be called 
the distressed areas in the country as distinguished from other 
areas which are better off, though in absolute terms their condition 
is no matter for satisfaction either.” 
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Effects (M Land Reforms On Agricultural Workers 

The problem is mainly of a depressed agricultural economy in 
all the rural areas in general although it has assumed almost 
distress proportions in certain areas of the country which are not 
evenly spread over all the States, It is also now recognised that 
the problem is not merely one of securing di.stributive justice to 
agricultural labourers. Fixation of minimum wages as a State 
policy in India is desirable for several reasons, among which the 
most important is that it serves to indicate the State’s anxiety to 
protect this class from undue exploitation. But it must be admitted 
that in the pi'esent depressed state of the agricultural industry as 
a whole, mere fixation of minimum wages cannot play a very 
important role in improving the economic condition of agricultural 
labourers. For this industry as it stands today has not got the 
capacity to pay much higher wages than are paid. Most of the 
agriculturists have .small holdings and eke out a bare existence. 
There is, therefore, not much scope for re-disti'ibution of income 
as between these two classes. Moreover, as stated in the First 
Five-Year Plan, as our attempts to re-organise the rights of 
ownership in land succeed, the opportunities for hired employment 
on land are likely to decline. This possibility is strongly supported 
by some data collected during the Agricultural Labour Enquiry. 
The two important States, where peasant proprietorship prepon¬ 
derated as a system of land holding in the pre-reform days, were 
Punjab and Bombay, included respectively in North-West Indian 
and West Indian zones of the Enquiry. The following table gives 
the man-days worked per gross sowm acre by agricultural, labour 
in the various zones : 


TABLE 200 


Zones 

Man-days woi’k- 
ed per acre of 
gi'oss sown area 

Zones 

Man-days work¬ 
ed per acre of 
gross sown area 

North India 

11.3 

West India 

7.2 

East India 

26 1 

Central India 

19.2 

South India 

39.0 

North-We.st India 4.2 


The wide differences indicated by these figures are significant. 
It is in North-West India and West India that agricultural labour 
found least employment per gross sown acre ; 4.2 man-days in 

North-West India and 7.2 man-days in West India as against the 
All India average of 19 man-days and 26.1 man-days in East India 
and 39.0 man-days in South India. The experience of Jammu 
Province of Jammu and Kashmir State, where unemployment has 
increased among this class ownng to the resettlement of self- 
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cultivating refugees on small holdings in place of former peasants 
with larger holdings who have migrated to Pakistan, points in the 
same direction. It appears that we have to face upto the fact that 
though our land reform programmes would help a number of actual 
cultivators and also some families belonging to the agricultural 
labour class who cultivate to a certain extent on their own some 
land mostly taken on lease, it would almost certainly lead to a 
decline in the opportunities for the employment of other hired 
labour in agriculture. 

Economic Subservience Accompanied By Social Subordination 

Thus, the condition of our agricultural labourers is really 
terrible. When we think of uidifting oui‘ villages and giving them 
self-rule, this predominating factor of our rural life has constantly 
to be borne in mind. The.se agricultural workers are the first to 
be hit by any calamity, natural or otherwise. They have nothing to 
fall back upon and are helpless victims of misfortunes, which they 
cannot avert. 

The agricultural labourer is not infrequently compelled, in 
times of stress, to mortgage bis personal liberty. In return for a 
small sum of money whitdi he may happen to need at the moment, 
he agrees to ser\'e the man from whom he has borrow’ed. The 
money is not paid nor is it intended to be rei)aid, but the former 
remains a life-long bond slave of his creditor. For this work he 
merely receives an inadequate dole of food and to all intents and 
purposes is in the position of a mediaeval serf. 

It is a fact, though depk)rable, that rao.st of our middle and 
richer peasants, and even small peasants, have come to look upon 
themselves as superior to the landless labourer, who, to make 
matters w’or.se, belongs to .so-called lower castes. Thus, economic 
subservience is also accompanied by .social subordination. 

Size Distribution Of Holdings: The Relentless Pressure On Land 

To complete our picture of Indian villages today w’e have also 
to bear in mind the size distribution of agricultural holdings. In 
Book II, in the various State c;hapters, we have attempted to muster 
information available for each State regarding the sizes of agricul¬ 
tural holdings. Everywhere the picture revealed is one of serious 
mal-distribution. The overwhelming majority of the cultivating 
population possesses uneconomic units, and among the unecono¬ 
mic holders the overwhelming number is of persons eultivating 
one acre and less and between 1 and 2.5 acres. 

The relentless and increasing pressure on land has led to two 
inevitable consequences, i.e., that of fragmentation and sub-division 
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of land and the swelling of the class of agricultural labour. The 
fact is that the per capita land is decreasing and similarly it is true 
for per capita typographically usable land. This will be evident 
from the following table ^ which gives population growth and per 
capita land : 

TABLE 201 


Census 

year 

Percentage growth of 
population 

Per capita 
land 
(acres) 

Per capita 
typographi¬ 
cally usable 
land 
(acres) 

Over pre¬ 
vious Census 

Over 

1921 

1921 



3.0 

2.0 

1931 

11.0 

11.0 

2.7 

1.8 

1941 

14.3 

20.1 

2.4 

1.0 

1951 

13.1 

43.8 

2.1 

1.4 


There has been a tremendous increase in the population with 
the net result that not only the total land per capita but also the 
proportion of cultivated land per capita has been shrinking in size. 
It has also been noticed in the .studies made by the Census Com¬ 
missioner that the percentage of per capita irrigated land and 
double-cropped area is steadily going down. This clearly shows 
that due to increase in the population the pressure on land is 
increasing more and more. 


Average Size Of Cultivator's Holdings In Different Zones 


Another related problem i.s the 
following table ^ gives the average size 
in the different Census zones ; 

TABLE 202 

nature of holdings. The 
of the cultivators’ holdings 

Zone 

Average size 
(Acres) 

North India 

5.3 

East India 

.. 4.5 

South India 

.. 4.5 

We.st India 

.. 12.3 

Central India 

.. 12.2 

North-West India .. 

. . 12.0 

All India average .. 

.. 7.5 


1 It is estimated that 95 per cent of the superficial area of land in mountain tracts. 

75 per cent in the hilly tracts. 25 per cent in plateaus, and 5 per cent in the 
plains should be written off for arriving at typographically usable land. 
(Census Report, 1951). 

2 Source : Agricultural Labour—How They Work and Live, Ministry of Labour, 
Government of India. 
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The average size of the holdings was the lowest in the 
Southei'n and Eastern Zones, being in each case 4.5 acres. These 
are mostly rice growing areas with a comparatively high percent¬ 
age of irrigated and double sown land. In East India, which is a 
rice area, the average size varied from 5.3 acres in Assam to 4.1 
acres in Bihar, and 4.7 acres in West Bengal. The average size 
in Madras was very near the zonal average for South India, being 
4.5 acres; it was the lowest (2.4 acres) in Travancore-Cochin which 
is the most densely populated State in the Indian Union. In 
Northern Zone comprising U.P., which is both a rice and wheat 
growing tract, the average size was slightly higher being 5.3 acres. 
In all other three zones, the North-We.st, West and Central, the 
average size was uniformly high, being a little above 12 acres. 

Land Concentration In Different States: Figures Of The 

Planning Commission And Agricultural Labour Enquiry 

We would like it to be borne in mind that this average of 7.5 
acres must be treated as an average, and should be viewed in the 
light of land concentration which obtains in India. If each culti¬ 
vator in India has a holding of 7.5 acres, there would be hardly 
much to complain about, for in Uttar Pradesh and Bihar and the 
deltaic areas of Tanjore, etc., in fact, in numerous other vast fertile 
tracts of India, a 7.5 acre holding would be more than the size of 
an economic holding and its cultivator would be, in current terms, 
a ‘well-off’ man. The real picture, however, is vastly different. 
Table 203* (p. 703) give.® a picture of land concentration in 
different States of India. 

Thus, in Uttar Pradesh about 81 per cent of the landholders 
possessed less than 5 acres of land per head and, on the whole, 
occupied only about 39 per cent of the holding area. At the same 
time, a bare 0.9 per cent of the holdings were about 25 acres and 
occupied 12.9 per cent of the area. More or less a similar situation 
obtained in other States. In Bombay, about 9 per cent of the total 
holders po.ssessed more than 41 per cent of the area. In Madhya 
Pradesh about 14 per cent of the landlords occupied 59 per cent 
of the total land. The findings of the Aricultuial Labour Enquiry 
on the size of cmltivated holdings in India would be found in the 
Table 2042 (p. 704). 

According to this table, roughly 59 per cent of cultivators 
cultivate less than 5 acres per head, but cover only 15.5j;)er cent of the 
total cultivated area. On the other hand, as much as 34 per cent of 
the cultivated area is under cultivation by 5.6 per cent of the culti- 

1 The First Five-Year Plan, Chapter XII, Annexure. 

2 Agricultural Labour—How They Work and Live, Op. cit. 
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TABLE 203 


State 

Percentage of own¬ 
ership holdings 
below 5 acres 

Percentage of area 
covered by hold¬ 
ings below 5 acres 

Percenta.ge of ow'n- 
ersliip holdings 

over 25 acres 

Percentage of area 
covered by hold¬ 
ings above 33 acres 

Uttar Pradesh 

81.2 

38.8 

0.1) 

12.9 

Bomba 3 ' 

52.3 

14.0 

8.0 

41.3 

Madhya Pradesh 

51.5 

10.0 

14.1 

(over 20 acres) 

59.4 

Orissa 

74.2 

30.1 

3.4 

(over 20 acres) 

27.1 

Bihar 

S3..3 

N.A. 

3.0 

(over 30 acres) 

N.A. 

Assam 

66.1 

2<i.O 

11.4 

(over 10 acres) 

41.4 

Mysore 

66.2 

25.3 

1.2 

(oxer 50 acre.s) 

15.7 

Tra\'ancore-Cochin 

!)4.I 

44.0 

0..5 

(over 25 acj’es) 

27.0 

PEPSU 

45.4 

8.2 

16.7 

(over 20 acre.s) 

44.7 

Himachal Pradesh 

!)5.0 

71.0 

0.1 

(over 15 acres) 

8.0 

Coorg 

76.0 

30.0 

4.0 

(over 25 aci-es) 

42.0 


vators who have more than 25 acres. This same publication gives 
further break up of size distribution of holdings into lower units 
as indicated in Table 205 (n. 704). 


Thus, 16.8 per cent holdings were up to 1 acre and cjccupied a 
bare 1 per cent of the total area. And 38.1 ncr rent of the hold¬ 
ings were up to 2.5 acres but occupied only 5.6 per cent of the area. 
On the other hand, a bare 1.4 per cent of the holdiiigs were above 
50 acres but occupied 15.4 per cent of the total area. 

The Story Of A Land Census 

The difference in the size distribution of holdings as given by 
the First Five-Year Plan and the Agricultural Labour Enquiry 
would be noticed by the reader. The Agricultural Labour Enquiry 
reveals a better position than the one presented by the First Five- 
Year Plan. In the latter only about 59 per cent of the holdings are 
shown below 5 acres, while in the former the average for India 
will work out to a higher figure. These differences, however, yet 
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TABLE 204 
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Uttar Pradesh 

00.1 

20.4 


1.9 

16.6 

Assam 

02.0 

N.A. 


N.A. 

3.4 

Bihar 

77.0 

31.8 


l.G 

19.1 

Orissa 

72.2 

25.3 


2.4 

31.0 

West Bengal 

00.5 

31.5 


1.2 

9.3 

Madras 

74.5 

30.4 


\.[) 

20.0 

Mysore 

54.0 

19.8 


4.3 

23.0 

Travancore-Coch i n 

88.1 

42.-1 


0.0 

13.8 

Bombay 

■18.3 

9.7 


8.0 

38.1 

Saurashti'a 

A.H 

N.A. 


48.2 

74.0 

Madhya Pradesh 

37.'} 

0.0 


14.1 

51.6 

Madhya Bharat 

31.0 

0.5 


10.8 

37.2 

Hyderabad 

:]o.o 

5.2 


10.0 

53.1 

Rajasthan 

25.0 

1.5 


19.7 

56.2 

Punjab 

23.0 

N.A. 


9.0 

26.0 

PEPSU 

17.9 

3.3 


16.4 

42.6 

Jammu and Kashmir 

71.8 

45.0 


0.3 

9.2 

ALL INDIA 

59.1 

15.5 


5.6 

34.4 



TABLE 205 






As percentage As percentage 

Size of holdings 


of 

the total 

of the total 

(Acres) 


number 


area 

Up to l' .. 



16.8 


1.0 

1.1 to 2.5 . . 



21.3 


4.6 

2.0 to 5.0 . . 



21.0 


9.9 

5.1 to 10.0 . . 



19.1 


17.6 

10.1 to 25.0 . . 



16.2 


32.5 

25.1 to 50.0 . . 



4.2 


19.0 

Above 50 



1.4 


15.4 

TOTAL 



100.0 


100.0 


reveal the mal-distribution of land. The opportunity for a scientific 
Ail India comparison, which would have proved of immense value 
to all students of India’s agrarian economy, came up when the Land 
Reforms Division of the Planning Commission undertook a Land 
Census as early as 1953. This Census, however, left much to be 
desired for. Expected to be completed by end of 1953, it tortuously 
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dragged on even after 1955, and the full data arc not yet. available. 
Inefficient direction by the Division at the Centi’e, and bureaucratic 
delays and obstructions at the State levels deprived much of 
the value of this rather costly venture. For e.xample, for un¬ 
explained reasons, the Census was confined to holdings of 10 acres 
and above in the States of Punjab, Mysore, PEPSU, Delhi, Himachal 
Pradesh, Vindhya Pradesh, Coorg, etc., which, in effect, excluded 
on a rough estimate more than 70 to 80 per cent of the holdings. 
This unimaginative exclusion can only be regretted. In those 
States, however, where holdings below 10 acres were also 
enumerated, e.g., Andhra, Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, 
Hyderabad, Madhya Bharat, Saurashtra, etc., a disconcerting picture 
has been revealed. 

The Rural Credit Survey On Agricultural Holdings 

The Rural Credit Survey of the Reserve Bank of India has sub¬ 
mitted some valuable information on the subject. As early as 
December 1954, Prof. D. R. Gadgil said at the Fifteenth Conference 
of the Indian Society of Agricultural Economics that 30 per cent 
of the landholders held more than 50 per cent of the land in almost 
all the 75 districts covered, and that in 48 districts they held more 
than 60 per cent. The Rural Credit Survey data relate to 600 villages 
selected in the 75 districts. The cultivators were arranged for the 
purpose in order of the size of their cultivated holdi)igs. When so 
arranged, it was found that the first 10 per cent of tlie cultivators 
held more than 25 per cent of the total land surface in all the dis¬ 
tricts and held more than 30 per cent of it in 51 of the 75 districts. 
The first 30 per cent or 3 deciles taken together held more than 
50 per cent of the land in almost all districts, and in 4S districts 
they held more than 60 per cent; in no disti'ict was this proportion 
larger than 85, but in 6 it varied between 75 and 85 per cent. The 
middle four deciles held between 25 and 35 iier cent of the total 
cultivated land in the large majority of districts. The holdings of 
the last 3 deciles included less than 10 per cent of the total culti¬ 
vated land in the majority of the districts, but in 27 of the 75 dis¬ 
tricts they held between 10 and 15 per cent. 

Results (K The National Sample Survey (viiith Round) 

The latest, and probably the most authoritative, picture of the 
position of land distribution in India is provided by the National 
Sample Survey (Vlllth Round). The size and distribution of hold¬ 
ings as given by this survey would be found in the following table 
which gives cumulative percentage distribution of estimated number 
of households and of total area owned [operated by size-level of 
househeld ownership holdings : 
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TABLE 206 


Size-level 

Percentage area 
owned 

Percentage area 
cultivated 

Household 

Area 

Household 

Area 

1 

2 

*> 

4 

5 

0.00 

22 


6 

0 

1.00 

47 

1 

40 

1 

2.50 

61 

6 

54 

5 

5.00 

75 

16 

70 

16 

7.50 

83 

26 

79 

27 

10.00 

88 

35 

85 

36 

15.00 

!)3 

48 

91 

49 

20.00 

06 

58 

94 

60 

25.00 

07 

63 

06 

67 

30.00 

<)8 

71 

07 

73 

50.00 

00 

84 

99 

86 

Above 50.00 

. . 100 

100 

100 

100 


The data contained in columns 2 and 3 of this table show 
glaring disiiarities in land ownership. 22 per cent rural families 
do not own any land. Another 53 per cent families who own less 
than 5 acres each held only IG pei- cent of the total area, 24 per 
cent families who held between 5 and 50 acres each own 68 per 
cent of the area. Only one per cent families own more than 50 acres 
but they hold 16 per cent of the total area. 

With regard to the pattern of cultivation, the data in columns 4 
and 5 also show marked variations. Not less than 34 per cent 
families cultivate less than one acre each, 64 per cent families less 
than 5 acres each and held 16 per cent of the total area. One per cent 
families cultivate more than 50 acres each and held 14 per cent of 
the total area. 

Rural Inequalities: A Threat To Panchayat Democracy 

Such are our Indian villages, a picture of dire poverty, acute 
under-nourishment and semi-starvation, full of inequalities, where 
we have launched the biggest experiment in direct rural democracy 
which the world has witnessed. For the success of the Panchayat 
experiment, this picture has constantly to be borne in mind and 
all steps to be related to this reality of the situation. Not to bear it 
in mind, but to ignore the inequalities that obtain would mean 
certain failure of the Panchayat experiment. Panchayat democracy 
cannot thrive in an atmosphere surcharged with tension, with daily 
conflicts between the wage-earners and their employers, betweep 
the petty holders and the substantial ones. And. to COJRflicte, 
in, the, Panchayats we shall now turn, our attention. 













CHAPTER XXXV 


PANCHAYATS AND VILLAGE CONFLICTS 


*'It seems to me that in this age, our conceptions of social relations 
and national and international affairs must necessarily undergo a 

change _ There is undoubtedly today what is called class conflict. 

But it is ouc of date, I realise that many things that are out of date 
continue to exist arid we have even to fight against them. But the 
fact remains that we have co consider these questions in a new context 
and try to adopt ourselves to this. This means that the basic 

rea.sons _ must disappear and that where there is such a conflict, 

there should he o fair and impartial method of resolving it 
peacefully-'*- 

^JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 

‘"Each individual has his self-love. Therefore, his brute instinct leads 
him to fight with others in the sole pursuit of his self-interest. But 
man has also his higher instincts of sympathy and mutual help. The 
people who are lacking in this higher moral power and who, there- 
Jo'/v, cannoi combine in fello'vship with one another must perish or 
live in a state of degradation. Only those peoples have survived 
and achieved civilization who have this spirit of co-operation strong 
in them. So we find that from the beginning of history, men had 
to choose between fighting with one another and combining, between 
serving their own interest or the common interest of alU'^ 

—RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

^‘Overcome anger by loving kindness, evil by good. Overcome the 
miser by generosity, and the liar by truch.**^ 

-^BUDDHA 

COMMENTING on the Barabanki inuixleis of two Uttar Pradesh 
M.L.A.s, New Delhi’s esteemed Hindnston Thnes wrote : '* 
“The ancestors of quite a few big landlords were those who 
practised outlawry and later settled down under British rule as 

1 From message to Eighth Annual ConvenMon of Indian National Trade Union 
Congress at Surat on May 16. 1956. 

2 From essay on ‘Nationalism.* 

II 

4 Hindustan Times, 22.10.*55. See leading article entitled “The Barabanki Outrage. ' 
New Delhi’s another esteemed daily, The Statesman, wrote in a similar strain: “The 
uprooting of zamindari has projected into the political arena people both frustrated 

and determined.Some of these districts are full of arms legitimately kept 

under the omnibus licences which were traditionally granted to the privileged com¬ 
munity of big landholders.” (See editorial entitled “The Barabanki Murders,” 
dated 21.10*55). 
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acknowledged leaders of the countryside. The temptation to revive 
the old profession is great at a time when zamindari has been abo¬ 
lished and elections to Panchayats, local bodies and legislatures 
provide the excuse for mobilising caste groups and goonda elements.” 

The Barabanki Murders 

The Barabanki murders, in fact, underline, as nothing else 
does, the conflicts that currently prevail in our countryside, and a 
brief account of the episode would be relevant for our discussion. 
In September 1955, a Congress M.L.A., Shri Bhagwati Prasad 
Shukla, was murdered by unknown assasins while he was cycling 
to the District Court. Of this event, and the subsequent enquiries, 
we have hardly any information. A flood of light, however, has 
been thrown on the murder of a Socialist M.L.A., Mr. Avadh Saran 
Varma, and his companion Shri Siaram, at village Baddupur in 
Barabanki district of U.P., in the third week of October 1955. 
According to the special representative of The Statesman “Mr. 
Avadh Saran Varma was alive when he was tied up to a pole and 
taken away by the armed mob to a grove about two miles from 
the scene of the attack and burnt along with the body of Mr. Siaram, 
the other victim of the Baddupur murders, according to eye-wit¬ 
nesses.” The de.scription underlines the intensity of the hatred 
of the armed party, who were, in point of fact, local ex-zamindars, 
mostly belonging to the Kshatriya caste, who W'cre not taking 
kindly to the activities of Shri Avadh Saran and Shri Siaram, who 
by caste were kurmis, traditionally the most eiflcient cultivators 
in U.P.’s countryside and, by and large, tenants and agricultural 
workers. They were attacked when they were addressing a 
pea.sant gathering in a village where the Kshatriya landlords re¬ 
garded their sway and superiority as by God ordained, and could 
not countenance such ‘unruly’ demonstrations by their erstwhile 
tenants and ‘inferiors.’ Reporting on the Barabanki outrage, the 
special repre.sentative of the Hindustan Times said 2; “The tradi¬ 
tional agrarian tension which often follows a sharply divided caste 
line, is being exploited by the parties, particularly in eastern dis¬ 
tricts, where pressure on land is extreme.” And that, “Elections 
to Panchayats have accentuated caste rivalry, and caste considera¬ 
tions have been a major consideration in selecting candidates.” 

The Barabanki violence is thus representative of the new situa¬ 
tion in our countryside. And what exactly is the essence of this 
situation? Simply this, that the high caste authositarianism of 
yore can no more work. The implementation of land reforms in 


1 The Statesman, 2.10 ’55. 

2 Hindustan Times, 24.10.'55. 
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particular, and the awakening of the Indian people in post-Inde¬ 
pendence India in general, have created those conditions when the 
old hierarchical type of village structure, divided horizontally be¬ 
tween a relatively small number of families at the top and a 
descending range of dependents—^the poor petty tenants and agi’i- 
cultural labourers—at the lower rungs, can no more persist. For 
the top ones too much is at stake, not only their old economic 
power but also hitherto unquestioned social privileges, the exercise 
of all political power residing in the villages, their pride of place, 
etc. Those at the lower rung, strengthened as they have l)een 
economically by the abolition of landlordism and conferment of 
tenancy rights, and aware as they inci-ea.singly are of the equal 
rights granted to them in Ftepublican India, are no more prepared 
to slave for the high-caste authoritarian as in olden days. 

The New Co-relationship (K Qass Forces In Our Countryside 

In point of fact, a new co-relationship of class forces is the 
new pattern in our villages. The landlords have been divested of 
their erstwhile privileges, but sufficient areas have been left to 
them for cultivation, and they now come into the category of sub¬ 
stantial cultivators, the rich peasants so to say. In former days, 
the substantial tenant joined hands with the middling and the poor 
ones, as also the agricultural labourers, to fight against the excesses 
of the landlords, who, in the great majority of cases, were supported 
by the British regime—the judiciary, the i^olice, and the hierarchy 
of revenue officials, from the District Collector down to the 
Kanungo and the Adllage re\ enue records-keeper, who in most 
cases was a veritable villain. Now, in the new set-up of things, 
the ex-landlord turned into the substantial cultivator, as al.so the 
already existing substantial cultivator, both of whom, as coincidence 
would have it, generally hail from the so-called upper castes, have 
a common front against the middling and poor cultivators and the 
agricultural labourers, who generally belong to the so-called lower 
castes. These latter, however, have and are having as much right 
over the lands they cultivate as the substantial cultivators, their 
erstwhile superiors and masters, and are no more prepared to be 
ordered about, suppressed and treated in the old way. 

We have come across a profound observation on this new 
situation in our villages by Shri Tarlok Singh, .loint Sccretavy of 
the National Planning Commission, and a great .student of our 
village affairs by his right. Says Shri Tarlok Singh: “Recent land 
reforms have tended to reduce inequalities in the ownership of 
land, but not sufficiently. The old leadership in the village has 
been losing its po.sition and influence without substantial signs of 
a new leadership .stepping into its place. The in.stitution of caste 
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lias less of its social incidence, but it may well be that the economic 
incidence of castes, being due to lack of independent means of pro¬ 
duction and lack of alternative opportunity, is being accentuated, 
especially for the scheduled castes and other backward classes. 
There appear to be signs of increase in the productivity of land, 
but scarcely enough to make a large difference to the problems of 
rural poverty. The economy as a whole has gone forward, but 
the gap between population and production has not yet noticeably 
narrowed. 

'Tn this situation, conflicts of intei'est within the village com¬ 
munity have sharpened and the process continues. There are now 
few lalues which can be said to be common to the whole com¬ 
munity, and certainly there is no common purpose which inspires 
all the sections equally. Many innovations benefit some, hurt 
others. As instances, one may cite the landlord’s ti’actor and the 
electric connection which provides energy to the village entre¬ 
preneur’s rice and flour mill. Pi’ogress and enterprise on the part 
of some pro(!eed alongside growing poverty for others. The com¬ 
munity a.s such seems to exert little influence on either trend.” ^ 

These I'ampant and dormant conflicts in the villages have their 
full play in the Village Panchayats, in their elections as also in 
their functioning. We have before us a very large number of news¬ 
paper clippings from the daily and the weekly Hindi press of the 
States of TTtar Pradesh, Bihar, Rajasthan, Madhya Bharat, Vindhya 
Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, etc. We will cite a few of these to 
illustrate the widespread nature of the conflict. 

Conflicts In Uttar Pradesh Panchayats 

On March 14. 1954, while the Adalati Panchayat of village 
Chabli in Agra District was in session, the Panches quarrelled 
among themselves which culminated in a free lathi fight and break¬ 
ing of heads.^ The Sarpanch of village Amarpur in Jhansi district 
was seriously assaulted with lathis on August 26, 1954, by some 
unknown persons as he was proceeding to another village and was 
admitted to the Civil Hospital in grave condition.® Ulfat and 
Muloo, two kisans of Nagla Sheopur village in the Kampil police 
circle of P''arrukhabad district in U.P., were shot dead by some un¬ 
known persons on June 9, 1955, while they were asleep on a 
chabootra in front of their house. Karan, who also sustained gun¬ 
shot wounds, later succumbed to his injuries in hospital and another 
man lay in a precarious condition. The three deceased were related 

1 See article entitled "Village Panchayat and the Pattern of Village Development." 

A.I.C.C, Economic Review, Vol. VII, No. 15, Whole No. 136, dated December 1. 1955. 

2 Panchayat Raj Gazette, (weekly published from Agra), dated 20.3.’54. 

3 Hindustan Times Evening News, 27.8.’54. 
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to each other and “the cause of the murder is said to be some old 
enmity over the possession of a plot of land.” * Navjeevan, an 
esteemed Hindi daily of Lucknow, reported in its issue of 19.6.’55 
of the highhandedness and terrorism of ex-zamindars of Faizabad 
district. “An ex-landlord of Tanda tehsil got the hereditary lands 
of kisans cultivated by force in villages Hii’apur, Jallapur and 
Sabukpur, with the help of goondas and the police.” Further, on 
June 12, 15)50, the ex-zamindars attacked with lathis a peasant 
meeting in village Abhari in Faizabad tehsil resulting in injuries 
to many kisans and kisan leaders. This attack took place even 
when the police was standing by. A day earliei-, on .June 11, Sarju 
Singh, a kisan worker was .seriously a.ssaulted by 25 goondas as 
he was proceeding from village Nandlal-Ka-Pura to Chaubepur, 
and was admitted in a .serious condition to the bo.spilal. Again, 
on December (5, 19.55. an agrarian riot took place in village Hakim- 
pur, 28 miles from Allahabad, in which the Pre.sident and the Vice- 
President of the Gaon Sabha and a woman working in the field 
were killed. “The riot was the culmination of long-.standing 
enmity between two groups of villagers. Recently allegations of 
theft and dacoity were made again.st one of the grouj)s, about 70 
members of which formed a riotous gang. They are alleged to 
have carried lathis and spears and made reckk!.ss attacks on 
members of the other group, killing .‘3 per.sons and injuring 25 
others. They also looted, it is further alleged, about a doztm houses 
and took away clothes and ornaments.” ^ 

Village Conflicts in Bihar 

Let us now turn to Bihar. ArgatHtriu, a Hindi daily of Patna, 
wrote editorially on April 27, 195.5 ; “Many Gram Panchaya;,s are 
working ideally and we can have great expectations of them in 
future, but the same cannot be said of all Gram Panchayats. The 
establishment of many Gram Panchayats has I’esultcd in worsening 
the conditions in the village becau.se the race to occupy influential 
positions in the Gram Panchayats has intensified village factions 
and quarrels.” The paper then goes on to cite certain examples. 
Bihar, indeed, has traditionally been an area of agrarian tension 
and the village conflicts there have probably been more tense than 
elsewhere. According to a report, a Pasi of village Dhankaul in 
Pupri Police Station of Sitamarhi district was beheaded on July 27, 
1954, following a dispute about possession. ^ The Bihar papers 
also report of illegal acts of Panchayat officials and their punish¬ 
ment. Thus, the Panchayat officials of village Bhabanichak in 
Jehanabad sub-division of district Gaya conspired to get an inno- 


1 Hindustan Times Evening News, 9.6.’55. 

2 Hindustan Times Evening News, 7.12.’55. 

3 Rashtravani, A Patna Hindi daily, dated. 20.7.’54. 
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cent man hauled up for dacoity, and the Sub-Divisional Officer came 
to his rescue.! According to a report from Daltonganj, the D.S.P. 
of Palamau district arrested an official and a member of Singasiya 
Gram Panchayat for involvement in a dacoity .2 Again, on a written 
complaint being filed against a village Mukhiya of Police Station 
Nangachia for taking bribes ranging from Rs. 3 to Rs. 10 from 
flood-affected people in exchange for extending to them flood-relief, 
the Sub-Divisional Officer ordered an enquiry.® On May 23, 
1955, one Ramavatar Jaj'aswal filed a complaint in the court of 
S.D.O. of Sadar sub-division of district Purnea, against the Mukhiya 
of Barahara Gram Panchayat for beating. The complainant sup¬ 
ported the rival of the Mukhiya in the Panchayat elections.* 
According to a report from Simmultala, district Monghyr, dated 
August 5, 1955, S.D.O. Jamui launched a case against a P.S.P. 
worker Shri Krishna Singh for assaulting the Mukhiya of Simmul¬ 
tala Gram Panchayat. The accused’s party candidate was defeated 
in the Panchayat elections.® According to another report, there 
was free fight in Gram Panchayat elections in villages Baro and 
Khaira of Nawadah sub-division in June 1955, resulting in injuries 
to about two dozen people, two seriously.® According to a message 
from Rajgir, dated November 10. 1955, one Abdul Ghafoor, 

Mukhiya of Bhui Gram Panchayat was sentenced to a term of li 
years for illegally registering a plot of land belonging to one Binda 
Upadhyaya in the name of his brother-in-law Najamuddin. There 
are many other reports of conflicts and fights in Panchayat 
elections. 

Accox’ding to a message from Chapra, dated June 11, 1955, the 
upper caste villagers of village Pabheja suddenly attacked the 
Harijans of the village. The reason was that the Harijans were 
being stopped from going to public places, which they resisted. ’ 
Again, on April 24, 1955, members of Islampur Gram Panchayat 
and Mohanchak Gram Panchayat had a free fight over a dispute 
1 ‘egarding fishing rights in a tank ®. Eight persons were injured. 

More serious, however, have been the disputes between the 
tenants and the ex-landlords or the Kayami Pattadars of the abolish¬ 
ed I’ermanent Settlement. We have I’eferred in the Bihar Chapter 
(Book II) of the murders in Purnea district. Again, according to 
P.T.I. message fi’om Muzaffarpur, dated August 25, 1955, the police 

1 Aryavarta, 11.5.’55. 

2 Aryavarta, 28.4.’53. « 

3 Aryavarta, 7.e.’55. 

4 Rashtravanl, 25.5.’55. 

5 Rashtravanl, 7.8.'53. 

6 Rashtravani, 28.6.'55. 

7 Aryavarta, 15.6.*53. 

8 Aryavarta, 1.5.'55. 
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opened fire in Madhipur Hazari village in the district, killing two 
men, when a crowd attacked them with spears. The police, it is 
stated, was trying to stop forcible harvesting of jute from land 
which was under dispute. ^ According to a report from Nawadah, 
dated January 12, l‘J56, about 200 agricultural workers left their 
houses in village Goethadih after a clash between them and farmers 
over payment of w’ages. They were living in an open field outside 
the village, and a police force was rushed. This clash was the 
second of its kind in the village in the course of a month. Accord¬ 
ing to Shri Keshav Ram, Secretaiy, Nawadah Backward Classes 
League, the cause of the trouble was the refusal of the cultivators 
to pay their agricultural labourers at the prescribed Government 
rates. He also alleged that some local leaders were preaching 
casteism and apprehended that this might w'orsen the situation.® 

Indeed, the story of village conflicts in Bihar can be endless 
and we would i-ather stop. The expropriated landholders are in 
no mood to take things ijing down, and even Acharya Vinoba 
Bhave, during his Bihar Bhoodan tour, complained against them. 
Thus, addressing a prayer meeting at village Hansa near Sarnasti- 
pur in August 19.')4, Vinoba said that he w'as grieved to hear that 
“some zamindars were harassing Bhoodan workers interested in 
stopping eviction and even dubbing some of them as Communists.”® 

In Rajasthan 

Almost an identical picture is seen in Rajasthan. The foimer 
jagirdars and others with vested interests in land are doing their 
best to remain supreme m the villages and did their best to capture 
Village Panchayats in the elections last year. The Rajasthan 
dailies and weeklies (in Hindi), quite numerous and well-edited, 
abound in stories of excesses of ex-jagirdars, and their high-handed¬ 
ness in Panchayats captured by them. According to the weekly 
Marwar Sandesh, (dated 25.8.’55), jagirdar Abhay Singh of district 
Pali forcibly took away lands from longstanding tenants and con¬ 
verted them into his farm. All efforts made by the peasants to 
get redress from high authorities are defeated by the jagirdar. 
Village folks who tend to sympathise with the ejected peasants are 
threatened with murder and other dire consequences. Such stories 
can be multiplied. According to another message, on being 
defeated in Panchayat elections, the jagirdars committed a most 
heinous crime in Khavaspura village of Jodhpur district. To 
avenge their defeat, the jagirdars cut the nose and ears of Shri 
Sukhdeo, the President of Khavaspura Village Congress Committee 
and of Shri Bacharam, an elected Panch, and also extracted an 


1 Statesman (New Delhi edition), 26.8/55. 

2 HIndusthan Standard Evening Special (New Delhi edition). 12.1.’56. 

3 National Herald. 19.8.*F4. 
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eye of one of them. ^ Another esteemed daily of Rajasthan has 
reported widespread efforts of former feudal landowners to act 
highhandedly and illegally in Panchayat elections and capture them. 
The incidents, into the details of which we need not go, relate to 
villages Panditjee-Ki-Ghami, Purala, Bairoo, Keroo, Banar, 
Gangano, Lorari, Nevra, Cherai, Bhikamkaur, etc., in Marwar 
(Jodhpur ). Says the corre-spondent: “In the Marwar Panchayat 
elections democratic principles are being murdered in broad day¬ 
light The feudal elements are doing their level best to save 

their fast-ending existence. At some places casteism is the medium 
for generating various evils. This effort to save their existence is 
proving a great obsti’uction in the development of healthy demo¬ 
cracy.” ® A corre.spondent of the same paper reported from Danta 
Ramgarh that in the forthcoming elections to Panchayats in villages 
Roopgarh and Khatu, a big conflict is expected between the jagir- 
dars and the peasants. •* These conflicts apparently continue in some 
form or other. For example, the body of the IJp-Sarpanch of 
Shivrati Gram Panchayat in Bhilwara district, who had been a pro¬ 
minent social worker for the past 15 years, was found buried in a 
nala. He had been kidnapped 5 days before."^ 

In Vindhya Pradesh 

Elections to Vindhya Prade.sh Panchayats towards the end of 
1954 also revealed similar activities on the part of the divested 
owners. Vindhya Panchayat, a reputed weekly of State, devoted 
exclusively to Panchayat affairs, in its editorial of November 7. 
1954, said : “Lots of complaints are poui'ing about the elections 
to the newly constituted Panchayats. Many illegal activities are 
going on and the officials must give attention to them. We accept 
that our village brethren are not as well aware of the processes of 
the law as they should be. This ignorance of the peasants is being 
fully exploited by the reactionary elements. Besides, the jagirdars, 
mahajans, the pavaidars and inukhiyas, who had hitherto been 
dominant in village life, are not lagging behind in their scheming 
and cunningness. The masses should not allow such people to 
interfere in their activities and should elect the best people to 
Panchayats.” 

We have before us the files of Vindhya Panchayat and another 
leading weekly of the State, Bhaskar, also published from Rewa. 
While they contain commendable records of Panchayat work, they 
also abound in reports of unfair dealings in Panchayats, of no-con¬ 
fidence motions against Sarpanches, of factionalism in Panchayats, 

_1 Navyus (daily, published from Jaipur), dated 28.5/55. 

2 Rasiitradoot (daily, published from Jaipur), dated n.6.’55. 

3 Rashtradoot, 20.6.’55. 

4 Statesman (New Delhi edition). 7.6.’56. 
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of interference in Panchayat work by village Mxikhiyas, of wrong 
accounting of Panchayat funds, etc. 

Rural Conflicb—Involved And Complicated 

Compared to these States, the Panchayats in Madhya Bharat 
and Madhya Pradesh have had a comparatively smooth function¬ 
ing. We have not been able to peruse the local press of other 
States. The general pattern, however, is clear enough. In our 
countryside today live members of different groups with varying 
interests which conflict with one another. It is hardly a matter 
of belief or theory. It is a reality we see before our eyes. This 
conflict is visible in the hundreds of events taking place in the 
villages eveiyday. Panchayats have become the centres of these 
conflicts because they have become by far the most potent forum 
for the villagers, who had hitherto been denied all avenues of self- 
expression. In other words, the new corelationshiij of class forces 
in the rural India of today expresses itself in the Panchayats, which 
apparently seem to have become the centres of these conflicts. This 
conflict of diverse interests in the countryside is, however, not very 
sharp and clear-cut as, for example, the disputes that raise in in¬ 
dustrial centres between the capitalists and the workers. The 
rural conflict is a highly involved and complicated affair. The 
broad lines indicated above may generally be true, but then it is 
not always essential for caste and property differences to be coin¬ 
cident in all cases of rural conflict. A host of other factors, old 
ties and loyalties, localism and parochialism—all intermingle and 
intertwine to produce a complex picture, to which the degeneration 
of the Indian as a man during more than a century of foreign rule, 
the narrowness of approach, the greed and jealousy, blind self- 
interest and all similar evil traits make a profound contribution. 

"With Independence Weaknesses Of Society Bound To 
Come Up"—Gandhiji 

This long suppressed humanity, having been given the oppor¬ 
tunity to fully express itself, now comes up with all its evils and 
good points, and that is all for the best. For all we know, had not 
the Panchayat institution been available as a free outlet for village 
conflicts, they might have expressed themselves in different and 
dangerous forms. As it is, these exhibitions, deplorable as they 
are, should not make us lose our perspective. Even before .Inde¬ 
pendence, in Harijan of June 1, 1947, Mahatma Gandhi had visu¬ 
alised such a course in post-Independence India. He had written : 
"With the end of slavery and the dawn of Independence, all the 
weaknesses of .society are bound to come to the surface. I do not 
see any reason't© be unnecessarily upset about it. If .we keep 
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our balance at such a time, every tangle will be solved.” And he 
had added : “As far as the economic question is concerned, it 
has to be solved in any case. Today, there is gross economic in¬ 
equality. The basis of socialism is economic equality. There can 
be no Ramarajya in the present state of iniquitous inequalities in 
which a few I'oll in riches and the masses do not get even enough 
to eat. I accepted the theory of socialism even while i was in 
South Africa. My opposition to the socialists and others consists 
in attacking violence as a means of effecting any lasting reforms.” 

In other words, Gandhiji was well awai’c that the conflicts 
and the consequent disequilibrium could be ended and a stable 
equilibrium achieved only by resolving the conflicts through th<' 
liquidation of class relationships. 

Resolving The Conflict—The Class Approach 

The means for the liquidation of these relationships is a matter 
over which there is wide divergence of opinion. There are deter¬ 
mined left groups in the country, who look at the Panchayat insti¬ 
tution as something around w^hich they can intensify the organisa¬ 
tion of kisans on class lines and .sharpen the class struggle. Thus, 
lor example, Di'. Z. .t . Ahmed, a member of the Political Bureau 
of the Communist Party of India and General Secretary of the 
U.P. Unit, writing in the New Age Monthly of July 1954, while 
pleading against a negative altitude to Panchayat.s “which belittles 
their role and significance,” and accepting that “the Panchayat Raj 
institutions have come to stay, at least for the time being,” says ; 
“They will ruthlessly be used by the ruling class against the interest 
of the mass of peasants unle.ss the kisan movement is able to pre¬ 
vent this through its day-to-day intervention in Panchayat matters. 
....The Kisan Sabha must try to mobilise the largest section of 
the peasantry, and particularly the poor peasants and the agricul¬ 
tural labourers, to participate actively in the next Panchayat elec¬ 
tions w'hich should be properly organised on the basis of* a clear- 
cut Panchayat programme. The Kisan Sabha must concentrate 
on getting the maximum number of poor peasants and agricultural 
workers elected to the Panchayats.” Dr. Ahmed later says; 
“Most of the Panchayat issues are such that maximum unity of 
peasants and agricultural labourers can be built around them. And 
if these issues are correctly linked up with the basic issues of the 
agrarian problem, a powerful mass movement can be generated.” 
And he concludes as follows : “Given courageous and competent 
leadership, the 50 million peasants of U.P., who have such glorious 
traditions of struggle and sacrifice in the cause of freedom, will 
surely smash this new slavery of Panchayat Raj to smithereens.” 

This is a very clear-cut approach to Panchayats. How 
this can work in actual practice is revealed from the experience 
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of some Panchayals in PEPSU, which were captured by the Com¬ 
munists. According to a correspondent, in these villages they began 
“experimenting in a sort of parallel government at the village level.” 
Land revenue was I’ealised and the panchotra (commission) denied 
to the lumbardar. Cattle pounds were opened irrespective of State 
sanction. Some persons with anti-communist views were murdered, 
e.g., Lehra Singh jathedar of Village Sangatpura, Police Station 
I^ehragaga. ^ 

It is the a])proach to the Panchayat question which we would 
like to emphasise. The whole object is to intensify the conflict 
and not to resolve it. Thus, for example, Shri Pratap Kumar 
Tandon, a Joint Secretary of the II.P. Kisan Sabha, claiming that 
in the elections to Panchayats in the five eastern districts of U.P., 
namely, Deoria, Gorakhpur, Basti, Ballia and Azamgarh, held in 
March 1956, as much as 2,000 elected Panchayat Pradhans belonged 
to or were supporters of the Kisan Sabha, says^ : “These 2,000 
have been elected on (he basis of a declared jirogramme of the 
Kisan Sabha. Their success in fulfilling this programme will not 
only raise their prestige and those of the kisans in the villages, 
but will also give unprecedented fillip to the struggle of the ex- 
j.'loited masses against the feudal elements in the surrounding 
villages.” 

Resolving The Conflict—The Candhian Approach 

This question of conflicts in our villages was placed before 
Gandhiji also time and again, and he has expressed himself upon 
it a number of times. Thus, in Harijnn of k'ebruary 20, 1937, he 
replies to a young village worker who complains that he found 
party feelings and quarrels, jealousy and wickedness in more than 
three-fourths of the village people. Mahatma Gandhi said that the 
correspondent's “statement may be genei’ally accepted.” He, how¬ 
ever, points out that “the defects noticed by the correspondent 
are not inherent in village life.” And he says : “The reasons for 
the tragic .state is not far to seek. Villages have .suffered long from 
neglect by those who have had the benefit of education. They have 
chosen the city life.” In this memorable note, Mahatma Gandhi 
went on to unbare his basic approach to the entire problem of 
village unlift. He says ; “The village movement is an attempt 
to establish healthy contact with the villages by inducing those 
who are fired with the spirit of service to settle in them and find 

self-expression in the service of the villagers-Those who have 

settled in villages in the spirit of service are not dismayed by 
the difficulities facing them. They knew before they went that 
they would have to contend against many difficulties including even 

1 Hindustan Times, 10.X.’53. 

2 See article in Janayug (weekly Communist Hindi Journal of note published from 

Lucknow), Vol. XI. No. 34, dated April 1, 1W6. 
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sullenness on the part of villagers. Only those, therefore, who 
have faith in themselves and in their mission will serve the villagers 
and influence their lives. A true life lived among the people is 
in itself an object-lesson that must produce its own effect upon 
immediate surroundings.” And he adds : “Patient effort will 
show that villagers are not very different from city-dwellers and 
that they will respond to kindliness and attention.... Moreover the 
companionship of the great and goo<l is available to all through 
the works of saints like Chaitanya, Ramkrishna, Tulsidas, Kabir, 
Nanak, Dadu, Tukaram, Tiruvalluvar and others... .The difficulty 
is to get the mind turned to the reception of permanent values.” 
And he advised those who wish to serve “not to give in but persist 
in their effort and by their presence make the villages more livable 
and lovable.” 

Violence Not An Essential Pre-Condition: The Power Of 
Non-Violence 

The difference of approach would be clear. ^ Even if one 


1 We have come across another reference by Mahatma Gandhi to village factions 
and conflicts when he was touring Bengal in 1947, in Tendulkar’s Mahatma 
(Vo.l. VII, pp. 390-391). At Vijaynagar on February 9, he was asked the 
following question : 

“In almost all villages, there are parties and factions. When w’c draft locax 
help, whether we wish it or not, we become involved in the local power politics. 
How can we steer clear of this difricully? Should we try to by-pass both parties 
and carry on work with the help of outside workers? Our experience has been 
that such work becomes entirely contingent upon the outside aid and crumbles 
down, as soon as the latter is withdrawn!. What should we do then to develop 
local initiative and foster local co-operation?” 

Mahatma Gandhi replied : “Alas for India that parties and factions are to 
be found in the villages, as they are to bo found in our cities. And when 
the power politics enters our vdlagcs with less thought of the welfare of the 
villages and more of using them for increasing the i)artics’ own power, this 
becomes a hindrance to the progress of villages, ra.*.her than any help. I would 
say that whatever be the consequences, we must make use, as much as possible, 
of the local help and if wc are free from the taint of power politics, we are 
not likely to go wrong. Let us remember that English-educated men and 
women from the cities have criminally neglected the villages of India, which are, 
in fact, the backbone of the country. The process of remembering our neglect 
will induce patience. I have never gone to a single village which is devoid of an 
honest worker. We fail to And him, when we are not humble enough to recognize 
any merit in our villages. Of course, we are to steer clear of local politics, and 
this we shall learn to do, when we accept help from all parties and no parties, 
wherever it is really good. I would regard it as fatal for success to by-pass 
villagers. As I knew it is very difflcult, I have tried rigidly to observe the 
rule of ’one village, one worker*, except that where he or she does not know 
the Bengali language, an interpreter’s help has been given. I can only say tha- 
this system has so far answered the purpose. I must, therefore, discount your 
experience. And 1 would further suggest that we have got into the vicious habit 
of coming to hasty conclusion. Before pronouncing such a sweeping condemnation, 
as is implied In the sentence that ‘the work becomes entirely contingent upon 
the outside aid and crumbles down as soon as the la»tter is withdrawan*, X would 
go so far as to say that even a few years’ experience of residency in one village, 
trying to work through the local workers, should not be regarded as the conclusive 
proof that work could not be done through and by the local workers. The contrary 
is obviously true. It now becomes unnecessary for me here to examine the last 
sentence in detail. I can categorically say to the principal worker: ‘If you have 
any outside help, get rid of it, and work singly, courageously, intelligently with 
all the local help you can' get, and, if you do not succeed, blame only yourself 
and no one else and nothing else.* ’’ 
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accepted the total character of class relationship, an attempt at 
violent liquidation of these relationships would have the objective 
of a sudden and definite break with a class society. Howsoever 
desirable such an objective may be, a violent struggle in the society 
itself need not be an essential pre-condition for it. Non-violence 
can as well be a powerful instrument in bringing out a sudden 
and definite change in social relationships. When Gandhiji 
appeared on the Indian political scene and presented non-violence 
to the country, the first reaction was one of incredulity. It could 
easily have been mi.ved with ridicule but for the respect which 
Mahatmajee’s great personality inspired, as also his achievements 
in South Africa. Gradually, however, as the heroic aspects of non¬ 
violence came to the surface, and his experiments here and there 
yielded results, faith in Gandhiji’s novel w'eapon spread with 
astonishing rapidity. In due course it almost .swallowed up all 
other creeds current at the time in India’s political horizon. Non¬ 
violence, as interpreted by Gandhiji, w'as gradually revealed as a 
comprehensive creed embracing all things of the body, mind and 
spirit, and no politicians and politics of the time could e.scane from 
it. 

Economic Equality Essential For Real Village Democracy 

In fact, the whole .strc.s.s of the philosophic and intellectual 
background of India, and of its great national struggle for freedom, 
is on the side of democracy, but the explosive economic and social 
situation in the country, more specially in our villages, gives an}' 
un-democratic creed an opening w'hose subversive possibilities are 
far from negligible. The .situation confronting us, therefore, forbids 
complacency and easy optimisms, laxity of discipline and all their 
soft-hearted companions. The manner in which and the siteed at 
which the land problem is solved is bound to affect the introduc¬ 
tion of Panchayat democracy in our rural areas. And so early re¬ 
distribution of lands, fixation of ceiling upon landholdings and far- 
reaching tenurial reforms gain added importance. Unle.ss economic 
democracy is brought about by a process of speedy legislation, 
economic inequality will continue to obstruct the advance to real 
democracy and create numerous complications, particularly in those 
parts of the country where economic classes are synonymous with 
caste. In the absence of economic justice, our Village Panchayats 
will fail to secure the co-operation of the masses for development 
activities and w'ill never become the nen'e centres of rural pro- 
gre.ss. For, the average villager will remain he.sitant or indifferent 
towards any programme of development unless he were assured a 
.share in it. A correct land policy would remove the last vestiges 
of vested interests which are trying to entrench themselves in places 
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of authority the Panchayats provide and thus impede national 
progress. 

Shri Dhebar Oh The Evolution Of A New Leadership In 
The Village 

The question of conflicts in our villages and Panchayats today 
should, therefore, not deter us from the correct perspective to be 
adopted. When we say this, we have in mind the laments of many 
city-bred intellectuals, who see in the Panchayat experiment a turn¬ 
ing back of the clock, a step back to tribalism, etc., and whose such 
convictions are confirmed by the conflicts so apparent and visible 
today in our villages and Panchayats. The problem, however, is 
different. These conflicts have to be viewed as the birth-pangs of 
a new leadership in the village and the gradual but certain end 
of the old one. Shri U. N. Dhebar has placed the issue squarely 
in the following words : ^ “The old leadership in the village, 
ignorant of the fundamental change that is taking place in the 
relationship between man and man in India today, will linger on 
for sometime. The new leadership that is required cannot, how¬ 
ever, be created in a minute. It is, indeed, a whole process. This 
evolution must be brought about in a manner which would elimi¬ 
nate friction and strain and yet would see that the process does 
not result in entrenching the forces of reaction. How are we to 
avoid this contingency happening? In my opinion, it would be 
necessary to deal with the existing leadership in the village psycho¬ 
logically. It can be done only by a qualified body of persons who 
understand villagers, who could with sympathy bring about tlu? 
transformation. It means supplementing the leadership of the 
village. To expect this role from the District Boards of today would 
be assuming too much. There must be a sort of non-official-cum- 
official agency whereby the resources of the State and of the village, 
as also the experience of all, can be pooled together in the service 
of the people. I must hasten to make it clear that there should 
be no thought of interfering with the local initiative. It is a ques¬ 
tion of assistance and guidance to the Panchayats with a view not 
to control but to convert.*’ 


1 See Introduction. 




CHAPTER XXXVl 


RANCH AY ATS: THE CREDIT BALANCE 

'^Little cottages under the mountains. 

What has become of you? 

**The sun was out, the beautiful sun. 

Shining on the mountains, 

Beneath the sun my cottage stood as in a dream. 

In it I spent my youth, my whole life. 

And there as a child I sang : Where is rny home? 

‘'Little cottages under the mountains. 

What has become of you.*"^ —A CZECH SONG 

‘‘Sweet smiling village, loveliest of the lawn, 

Thy sports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn; 

Amidst thy bowers the tyrants* hand is seen, 

And desolation saddens all thy green.** 2 — GOLDSMITH 

*^When heads of houses love one another there will be no more 
muival usurpation; when individuals love onei another there will 
be no more mutual injury. When ruler and ruled love each other 
they will be gracious and loijal; when father and son love each 
other they will be affectionate and filial; when elder and younger 
brothers love each other they will be harmonious^ When all the 
people in the world love one another, then the strong will not 
overpower the weak, the many will not oppress the few, the wealthy 
will not mock the poor, the honoured will not disdain the humble, 
and the cunning will 7i.ot deceive the simple. And it is all due to 
mutual love that calamities, strifes, complaints and hatred are 
prevented from arising. Therefore, the benevolent exalt itJ*^ 

--MOTSE 

TPTHILE evaluating the tremendous growth of Village Pan- 
’’ chayats in India in post-Independence years, a developmen': 
pregnant with deep meaning and significance for the entire course 
of our futui’e history, we have to be vary of two types of critics. 

The Xhhidra-Anveshaks and the 'Drain Inspectors' 

One of these belong to the category of Chhidra-Anveshaks, a 
type very much to be found in the current Hindi literary world 
(from where, in fact, the term has been borrowed), which takes 

1 From Maurice Hindus* To Sing With the Angels; translation o? a Czech song 
entitled 'Chaloupkl pod horama.* 

2 From Deserted Village. 

3 From Lin Yutang’s The Wisdom of China and India 
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particular pleasure in looking at and painstakingly searching for 
other peoples’ holes. In Ihe Punchayat context, such Chhidra- 
Anveshaks .see noihing but chaos and disaster in the conferment 
of wide self-governing powers on our 'ignorant and illiterate’ 
villagers. A slight variant (>f this type may be classed as the ‘Drain 
Inspectors,’ whose functions have been typically immortalised by 
Mahatma Gandhi through his famous characterisation of Miss 
Mayo’s work on India as ihe ‘Drain Inspector’s Report.’ Failing 
to perceive the dynamics of the situation, and unable to see the 
dying off of the old and birth of the new, to such persons every 
single conflict in a village, every single default of any Panchayat 
or its official is a sure sign of deep maladies in our body politic 
without counting which the Panchayat experiment has been un¬ 
thinkingly launched. 

Gandhiji & Nehru On The Greatness Of The Indian Peasant 

Such an approach, which fortunately is confined to a rather 
limited circle, fails to see the other side of the medal. While the 
Panchayat expei’iment, by releasing the dormant energies of our 
rural population for self-expression, has brought the latent in¬ 
equalities and consequent conflicts to the fore, it has, many times 
more than this, also thrown up the best that is in our peasantr 5 ^ 
which is Indian humanity. The Indian peasant has been a great 
fellow in many ways. Not for nothing Mahatma Gandhi, with his 
great understanding of India’s millions, saw the “concentrated 
essence of wisdom’’ in the inhabitants of the humblest cottage. Once 
a Polish engineer, Frydman, told Gandhiji : “When I turn from 
the busy West to the masses in the Indian villages, I .seem to be 
moving in a different world altogether, in which .stagnation reigns.’’ 
And Gandhiji replied. “Yes, so long as you look on the surface. 
But the moment you talk to them and they l.iegin to speak, you 
will find that wisdom drops from their lips. Behind the crude 
exterior, you will find a deep reservoir of .spirituality. I call this 
culture. You will not find such a thing in the West. You try to 
engage a European peasant in conversation, and you will find that 
he is uninterested in things spiritual. In the case of the Indian 
villager, an age-old culture is hidden under an encrustment of 
crudeness. Take away the encrustation, remove his illiteracy, and 
.you have the finest specimen of what a cultured, cultivated, free 
citizen should be.” * Nehru has also been impres^d by the 
“picture gallery” he saw’ in the mind of “even»the illiterate 
peasant.” 2 He says : “The old epics of India, the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata and other books, in popular translations and 


1 Tendulkar’s Mahatma.. Vul. V, p. 11. 
Z Pi^covery of India, Op. cit.. p. 63. 
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pai'aphrases, were widely known among the masses, and every 
incident and story and moral in them was engraved on the popular 
mind and gave a richness and a content to it. Illiterate villagers 
would know hundreds of verses by heart and their conversation 
would be full of references to them or to some story with a moral, 
enshrined by some old (iassic. Often I was surprised by some such 
literary turn given by a group of villagers to a simple talk about 
present-day affairs.” 

The Indian peasant is essentially peace-loving, unacquisitive 
and deeply religious. He lives simply and is not the least covet¬ 
ous. His highest ambition is to earn enough to pay off the three 
debts, the Devo-rina, the PUri-rvna, and Rishi-rina (ante, p. 125). 
For centuries he lived in co-operative communities, respecting each 
others’ rights, seldom quarreling. Humility remained his great 
virtue. After the great destruction of these village communities, 
when through the force of economic and social changes the baser 
elements of man came on top and the communal co-operative 
aspect blown sky-high, these latent qualitie.s also w'ent undei-. But 
traditions die hard, and though the ‘encrustation’ grew thicker and 
thicker, the essential character of the Indian peasant remained 
basically the same. 

Panchayats Bring Up The Best In The Indian Peasant 

The great thing about Panchayat revival is that the encrust- 
ment is being removed, and with spread of literacy, and the pro¬ 
gress towards removal of economic inequalities, the great virtues 
are coming up. In the West, the dominant feature of village exist¬ 
ence of the individual has been the plighted word and all out 
attempts to acquire the maximum possible for one’s own prosperity 
and well-being, at the cost of the community and even against it. 
In India, while acquisitive tendencies have undoubtedly been pre¬ 
sent, the dominant trait has been a willingness of the individual 
to sacrifice himself for the community, of renunciation, of ri.sking 
death and destruction in order to remain true to a pledge given 
or a promise made. The greatest novelist hitherto of Hindi, the 
late Premchand, delved deep into the psychology and the make-up 
of the Indian villager, and his novels and stories, while mercilessly 
exposing the village villains, draw a most lucid and fascinating 
picture of the traditionally good Indian villager. And so in our 
villages once the gordion knot is cut, once goodness and virtues 
have the better of jealousies and wickedness, there ensues a regular 
competition between the members of the community to outdo the 
others in goodness and generosity. 

These aspects of our village life have been reflected in the 
proud record of innumerable Village Panchayats in different States 
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of India in the course of the last few years. In Book 11, in the 
different Chapters, for certain States for which the information was 
available, we have attempted to recount Panchayat achievements 
in terms of figures and statistics. But the other aspect of these 
achievements, extremely human and intelligent, in their variety in 
the different villages, are more interesting and instructive and better 
help to understand the transformation which Panchayats are cap¬ 
able of bringing about. This information we have found strewn 
in local language journals, the Panchayat journals, and rarely they 
‘trickle up’ to the great English dailies. Such inspiring stories are 
not one or two, but an entii’e lot, and make most interesting read¬ 
ing and can be put together in a couple of hundred pages. Limited 
by space, we proceed to give below just a few .samples. 

Some Inspiring Panchayat Stories 

Thus, Murkheri Gram Panchayat of lehsil and district Rohtak, 
near Delhi, adopted a novel method for the recovery of unlicenced 
arms, unlawfully kept by the villagens to avenge family feuds. 
This happened in June 1954. The Panchayat directed every adult 
male of the village to enter the room of the village clmipal from 
one door by covering himself from head to foot with a cloth and 
to go out through another door after being searched so that the 
person in possession of unlicensed arms could deposit the same 
without any fear of being detected. In this manner when the 
members of the Panchayat went in after making all adult males 
pass through the room, they took possession of a number of arms 
and ammunition. This novel method was adopted when all other 
efforts made by the Panchayat for two da}'^s had failed to bring 
about the recovery of anns. 

From Maharashtra, from village Gagode in Kolaba district, the 
birth place of Acharya Vinoba Bhave, comes an inspiring story. 
In July 1955, this little village of 400 inhabitants decided to make 
true Vinoba’s conception of ‘Gram Raj,’ whereunder every village 
should become self-sufficient. The first step taken by the village 
community was to try and bring back the Katkaris, a backward class 
of the village who number 150, on par socially with the rest of the 
population. 75 acres of land was distributed among the Katkaris, 
but it was soon felt that the land gift was not enough, as the people 
had no means to cultivate the land or produce anything but coarse 
grains. And so the village, with the help of the District Bhoodan 
Samiti, spent Rs. 4,500 in providing them with a subsidy for 
ploughing the land—14 bullocks, agricultural implements and paddy 
seed for sowing. Food for them and fodder for the cattle was pro¬ 
vided till the next crop was ready for harvesting. 
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Another instance is the case of village Pipri in Aurangabad 
district of Hyderabad State. According to a report, from this 
village of 1,000 inhabitants, not a single case has gone to the court 
during the last four years. The Village Panchayat has success¬ 
fully resolved all disputes. There is also a village co-operative and 
it has regularly provided all the daily requirements of the villagers 
at reasonable prices. 

A unique combination of inspiration and perspiration is 
reported from the Russera area in Darbhanga district of Bihar 
where, in the beginning of 1955, 40 per cent of the 38 mile 
long Burhi-Gandak embankment was completed in one-and-a-half 
month’s time by the Village Panchayats through thousands of will¬ 
ing hands toiling hard with .soil and .spade. The work was en- 
tru.sted to the agency of Panchayats, and the correspondent of an 
esteemed Bihar daily, ^ who frankh' confesses that he had ‘ appre- 
hen.sions” about it, has gone on record that the Panchayats “have 
emerged out of the test successfully and shown what popular en¬ 
thusiasm is capable of. The tru.st reposed in them has not been 
unjustified.” He found that at places ‘‘the work had been done 
with perfection of a highly skilled worker.” The area was “vibrat¬ 
ing with a new life, full of energy and enthusiasm.” And the cor¬ 
respondent has remarked : “It is not just an embankment for 
them but also a mighty monument marking the banishment of their 
poverty and misery and dawn of an era of prosperity and pi’ogress. 
The innocent and industrious rural folks are forcing the blind 
foster mother called ‘FATE’ to smile on them, promising them 
plenty and assuring them affluence.” 

There is yet another story of village Shamsapur, 2 a tiny 
village near Gurgaon in Punjab. By a voluntary decision, the 
people decided to efface the entire old unhygienic, insanitary village 
from its existence and build a new planned village, in the recasted 
village, each family gets a recasted self-contained modern house. ’ 
There would be three j)arks, a libraiy equipped with a radio set, a 
primary school and a Panchayat Ghar. The diily old pond where 
mosquitoes breed is being replaced by a pxicca tank with bathing, 
washing and other facilities. Agriculturally, it has been decided 


1 Indian Nation, dated 1].3.’55. 

2 See article entitled "Shamsapur Shows the Way" by Prof. D. C. Varma, Director, 
Public Relations, Punjab, in Advance (published by the Punjab Public Relations 
Department) of March 19o6. 

3 A one-roomed house measuring 20’x60 will have in addition to the living accom¬ 
modation, a court-yard, rattle r,hed, a bath-room, an ever clean latrine aifd a 
kitchen fitted with a smokeless chulha. A wind-mill is being put to provide tap 
water to every house. The one-roomed house will cost less than a thousand 
rupees. 
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to straight away introduce new methods and do away with the old 
ones. The writer of the article has recorded : "The tempo at 
the moment is high and people believe they can change their fate 
themselves.” 

We ha^'e come across a unique sloiy of a Sneh-Sammelan ‘ 
(Affection-Conference) at village Vankhali near Shivganj in 
Marwar, Rajasthan, on Diwali Day 1955. Held with great eclat 
and enthusiasm, the object of the Conference convened by the 
Gram Panchayat was to develop closer affinity and fellow-feeling 
among the villagers. Bhabut Singh, the young enthusiastic. Up- 
Sarpanch was the moving spirit behind the Conference. And the 
following is his bri('f speech, which .should be read in the light of 
Nehru’s remarks about the Indian pea.sant referred earlier in the 
Chapter. He said : ‘‘In Sofya-Yngu Rama returned to his home 
after conquering Lanka, and then Deepawali was first celebrated 
and people lighted (/lice wicks in their homes. What is significant, 
however, is not the conquest of Lank.i but defeat of the Asura 
(demons) by vviiioh {he earth was saved from sins and liberated 
Irojn the opi)rcs.sion (if the Asurs and made safe for righteousness 
and justice based on lavw But have we not among us today the 
Asurs of starvation and hunger, of poverty and exjjloitation? And 
in Satiju-Yuyu Rama f(iUght atone, but today w'e need a Rama in 
every home for wdiicdi sacrifice and hard work is mo.st e.ssential.” 

Here we see a typical Indian peasant rising to his unique 
heights, the entire inspiration emanating and flowing from the 
Panchayat experiment. 

The stories can be multiplied, but the above may be expected 
to give a cross-section view of the transformation in the person¬ 
ality of the Indian villa,ge and villager being brought about by 
Village Panchayats slowly but sui’ely. It is a phenomenon which 
needs to be watched closely with sympathy and understanding. 
We need scientific studies on the subject. Our Universities, the 
Research Scholars, and other Research and Evaluation Organisa¬ 
tions have here a wide field open before them—a type of study 
not only extremely interesting in itself but one which can materiallj’ 
contribute to the transformation of Indian society. 

Some Western Studies Of Village India 

Talking of village studies, we are reminded of certain studies 
of Indian Villages conducted by some Westerners in recent years, 
mostly from the U.S. We have always viewed with a strange feel- 

1 Sec Marwar-Sandesh, weekly published from Shivganj. Ajmer; Issue dated 

November 24, 1955. 
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ing the spectacle of persons hailing from a country where 95 per 
cent of the farms are electrified, coming all the way to study a 
peasantry 95 per (‘ont tsf whom have not seen electricity. The 
effort required would be well imagined. Vv^e are al.so reminded 
of the scandals of the Cornell-Lucknow l^niversity Research Pro¬ 
ject for rural studies and what Lucknow’s esteemed Notional 
Herald wrote about it, and whiit the august professors of the 
Lucknow University were compelled to .say on the subject. These 
rural studies, in many thinking minds, are not probably as innocent 
as they apparently appear, but then we believe in regarding the 
Marriotts and Mandelbaums, Cohns and Steeds, as sincere searchers 
of knowledge. ^ The amount of effort and labour that has gone 
into their study is self-evident. We have come across another 
paper by an American scholar, Prof. Daniel Thorner,^ in which the 
learned Profes.sor pronounces certain downright, and categorical 
judgements on our Village Panchayats. 

Marriott attempts a study of village Kishan Garhi in Aligarh 
district in Uttar Pradesh. He spent a year there. The study is 
quite useful, though Prof. D. P. Mukerji, the well-known scholar 
and teacher, has said : “My tributes to Mr. Marriott’s pen, 
although at places he has betrayed his childishness. For instance, 
what really the term 'cultural traditions’ connotes? The recitals 
of priests?” Gitel P. Steed has contributed a paper entitled ‘Notes 
on an Approach to a Study of Personality Formation in a Hindu 
Village in Gujerat.’ The author has taken pains. But Prof. D. P. 
Mukerji cogently asks “What is the Bengali equivalent of ‘per¬ 
sonality’? Is there an Indian synonym for the term ‘personality’ 
so often used by Amcric:an intellectuals these days?” And he has 
concluded: “Our problem is basically different. For us “person¬ 
ality research’ or ‘tension research’ has very little significance.”^ 


1 See Village India : Studies In the Little Community, The University of Chicago 
Press, 1955; edited by McKim Marriott, containing papers on studies of Indian 
villages in different parts of India. The contributors are: Alan R. Beals, Bernard 
S. Cohn, E. Kathleen Gough, Oscar Le-wis, David G. Mandelbaum, McKiin 
Marriott, Gitel P. Steed. There is also a study of a Mysore village by M. N. 
Srinivas. This study has been published by the American Anthrapological Asso¬ 
ciation. 

2 The Village Panchayat as a Vehicle of Change by Prof. D. Thorner, Diocesan 
Press, Madras. (Reprinted from The Indian Year Book of International Affairs, 
1953.) 

3 Prof. D. P. Mukerji’s these remarks occur in a column entitled ‘Mone Elo’. which 
he writes for a leading Bengali weekly Desh. The note in question appeared in 
Vol. 23. No. 7 of Desh, dated December 17, 1965; p. 495. 

4 The following shattering observations of Prof. Mukerji may also be noted by the 
reader : “We all know where the present-day American civilisation has led its 
people to. Today the average American citizen has no peace of mind although 
oppulance he has. He is care-frought, restlesss and his family life is anything 
but worth living. That is why the study of personality. I have seen the young 
children of many American families and I had the opportunity to have the 
company of more than one American research scholar. I dare say. I did not like 
their attitude to life," 
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Panchayats "An Exercise In Frustration" 

What strikes us as amazing is the facility with which these 
\'isiting foreign scholars, basing themselves upon obseiwations, how¬ 
soever ‘deep’ and ‘thorough,’ but confined to just a few out of our 
more than half a million villages, express themselves categorically 
with an air of finality, on our village folks, Panchayats, land re¬ 
forms, agricultural productivity, and all the rest of it. David G. 
Mandelbaum. in an article published in the Economic Weekly of 
Bombay (dated May 22, 1954), has made some similar categorical 
statements. According to him, land reforms in India, under exist¬ 
ing conditions, are bound to lead to a fall in agricultural produc¬ 
tivity. He has made a reference to what he calls the jajamani 
system in our villages, from which it follows that he has got it 
all wrong. We need not, however, go into the.se and other facile 
statements. We are interested in his remarks about Panchayats. 
To him “the new Panchayats seem generally to be off to a shaky 
start.” He refers to factionalism in Panchayats, but “in some 
villages the new Panchayat is less a forum for factionalism than 
it is an empty form set up for the satisfaction of visiting officials.” 

Prof. Daniel Thorner, to whose note we have referred earlier, 
summarises the findings of some of the contributors to Village 
India in 10 pages out of an 11-page pamphlet, and on the 11th page 
feels that “there is no need to cite further village studies or the 
mass of additional evidence available to make clear that the Pan¬ 
chayats, whatever they may or may not have been in the past, are 
not today tried and tested instruments for furthering India’s 
economic development.” And he ends up by saying: “To 
approach the goal of rural economic development through the 
agency of the existing Village Panchayats would appear to be an 
exercise in frustration.” 

The Shallow Qiaracter Of The 'Studies' 

Thus, these American scholars would have us believe that all 
his life the Father of the Nation, by his insistence on Panchayat 
revival, was only pleading for “an exercise in frustration.” Further, 
that our Constitution, by squarely laying down the organisation of 
Panchayats as a State responsibility in the Directive Principles of 
State Policy, has acted unwisely, and that the entire great Pan¬ 
chayat experiment launched in the different States of the Indian 
Union has been no better than running after a mirage. 

The utterly ludicrous and shallow character of these ‘studies’, 
and observations based upon them, would be self-evident. They 
are based upon ignorance and on incomplete information, which 
is a dangerous thing. Undoubtedly these ‘studies’ involve large ‘ 
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expenditure which a poor Indian intellectual can hardly dream of, 
and, may be, after some such studies these gentlemen must be 
regarded as ‘India experts’ in their homes, and we do not grudge 
it. We would, however, commend to them one quality of our 
villages and villagers whom they apparently are out to dissect. It 
is the virtue of humility. Education and knowledge must make 
a man humble—this is an old teaching in our ancient land. Our 
villages have this quality in abundance. The foreign scholars can 
imbibe a bit of it to their great personal advantage. 
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Economic eqnali'y oj my conception does not mean that every one 
would literally have the same amount. It simply means that everybody 
should have enough for his or her iieeds ... .The elephant needs a thousand 
limes 7nore food than the ant, but that is not an indication of inequality. 

So the real meaning of economic equality is: ‘1 o each according to his needs* 
That was the definition of Marx. If a single man demanded as much as a 
man with ivife and four children that ivould be a violation of economic 
equality. 

“LfCt 710 one try to justify the glaring difference between the classes 
and the ma.sses, the prince and the pauper, by saying that the former need 
more. That will be idle .sophistry and a Iravesty of my argument... .The 
contrast between the rich and the poor today is a painful sight. The poor 
villagers are exploited by the foreign goiwrnmenl and also by their country' 
men—the city-dwellers. They produce the food and go hungry. They pro¬ 
duce milk and their children have to go without it. It is disgraceful. Every 
one must have a balanced diet, a decent house to live in, facilities for the 
education of one's children and adequate medical relief. This constitutes 
my picture of ecoJiomic equality. I do not u>ant to taboo everthing above 
and beyond the bare necessaries, but they nnist come after the essential 
needs of the poor are satisfied. First things must come first.*'l 

-..MAHATMA GANDHI 

“/ have been interested in reactions to tne decision of the Congress at 
the Avadi Session,.. .Most aiteniion is being drawn to the resolutions 
stating that we should aim at a Socialist Pattern of Society... .It was not 
really, hi a seme, a change of policy because for a long time past, I should 
say, a quarter of a century, and in a sense ever since Gandhiji came to the 
Congress, the outlook of the Congress was, broadly speaking, socialistic. 

... .1 arn merely mentioning this to show that for the Congress to decide 
on Socialistic Patterri is not as if there has been a big jump into a new 
place. It was a very natural thinking today, in keeping our traditions, to 
give this element of precision to our future work, specially to our 
planning.'* 2 

—fAWAHARLAL NEHRU 

*‘lhe Socialist Patter}i of Society accepts the thesis that there is a 
class conflict. It also accepts the thesis that the proper way of removing 
that class conflict is that the ownership of the means of production should 
vest in the society or there is social control of the means of production. 

But it differs from Marx in this respect. Marx conceived the use of force 
for its implementation in the final stage of the struggle. We do not con¬ 
ceive of the use of force in our Socialist Pattern of Society. We wish to 
achieve Socialism through persuasion and conversion. I think we are doing 
it gradually with comparative success.** 3 

—17. N. DHEBAR 

TN order to fix the vital role of Village Panchayats in India’s 
march to a socialist society, it is first of all necessary to under¬ 
stand the essential features of Indian socialism. 

1 HarUan, 31.3.’46. 

2 From a speech delivered at a meeting of the Congress Parliamentary Party, at New 
Delhi on 20.2/55 (See A.I.C.C. Economic Review, Vol. VI, No. Jll, Whole No. 118, 
dated March 1. 1955). 

3 From reply to questions put by Gandhi-Gram workers during tour of South India 
in April 1956. (See A.I.C.C. Economic Review, Vol. VIII, No. 3, Whole No. 148, dated 
June 1, 1956). 
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It is a comprehensive and fascinating subject, deserving an 
entirely separate study. We can hardly do justice to the subject 
in a brief chapter. We shall make an humble attempt to deal 
with the subject in the broadest outline. 

Indian National Congress—The Communist Thesis 

Today, the Indian National Congress is the biggest party of 
.socialism in India. Certain sections of political opinion in India 
have chosen to proclaim from house tops, in the course of the last 
three decades of India’s history, that the Congress is a ‘bourgeois’ 
organisation, an organisation manned by people who represent 
‘bourgeois’ interests and a leadership which consciously guards 
and protects the Indian capitalist and vested interests. This has 
been the gravamen of the charge against the Congress by the left 
parties of India, specially the Communist Party. This thesis of 
the Communists is in turn derived from elaborate formulations 
worked out in the Communist International, in the years following 
the November Revolution in Russia. In the formulation of the 
thesis, worked as part of one entire strategy of colonial revolu¬ 
tions as part of world revolution, the greatest theoreticnans and 
leaders of the world Communist movement, including Lenin, took 
a hand. The Congress leadership was regarded as vacillating, 
typifying the character of the Indian bourgeoisie. The 
Indian bourgeoisie, it was contended, had an abnormal 
growth, under the aegis of an alien imperialist power. 
Imperialism, though interested in throttling India’s industrial 
development, and maintaining it as a reservoir for its raw material 
requirements and a dumping ground for its machine-produced con¬ 
sumer’s goods, nevertheless, out of its own contradictions, and in 
strategic interests, allowed limited industrialisation of India. The 
bourgeoisie, which was thus born, and reaped profits, could not find 
avenues for investment and industrialisation, got disgruntled, and 
came to lead an anti-imperialist national movement. In the 
absence of avenues for investment, it invested in land, and thus 
got linked up with vested landed interests, becoming all the more 
halting and reactionary. It lead the mass movement to extract 
concessions from imperialism, but the colonial masses being 
basically revolutionary, once the movement was started, in spite 
of constant attempts made by the leadership to limit and control 
it, it took to revolutionary methods, and then, “hating revolution 
more than it hates imperialism,’’ the ‘bourgeois’ leadership of the 
Congress sabotaged the struggle, stopped and prevented it, etc., e.g., 
withdrawal of the Non-Co-operation Movement by Gandhiji after 
Chauri-Chaura, the Gandhi-Irwin 'Truce, etc. 

The above may be regarded as a very brief capitulation of the 
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joint statement of the eighteen Communist accused at the historic 
Meerut Conspiracy Case, then in the first Political Thesis of the 
Communist Party of India, accepted in or about the year 1934. 
Since these early years, the attitude of the C.P.I. towards the Con¬ 
gress has undergone changes, for a brief period of three years, 
1937-1940, they even entered the Congress as part of a United Front 
Policy, following the Vllth World Congress of the Communist 
International at Moscow in 1935, but this basic evaluation of the 
role of the Congress and its leadership has remained valid all these 
years. As late as 1954-55, one of the leading theoreticians of the 
Indian Communist Party, Shri E. M. S. Namboodripad, in a series of 
eight articles in New Age Monthly, being a review write-up on 
Tendulkar's monumental study Mahatma, stuck to this very policy 
and approach. 

Bulganin On Role Of Gandbiji: Congress And Communists—The 
Present Phase 

Prime Minister Bulganin of the Soviet Union, however, when 
he visited India with Mr. Khruschev in late 1955, said in a meeting 
at Bombay that Gandhiji was a great liberator and he compared 
him to Lenin in many respects. We are not aware of the possible 
consequences of this and similar other pronouncements on 
Gandhiji, Nehru and the Indian National Movement in general, 
from responsible communist sources, on the policy of the Indian 
Communists. It has been reported, however, that the recent Indian 
Communist Congress at Palghat was divided over the approaches 
of Shri P. C. Joshi, an ex-General Secretary of the Party, and Shri 
Ajoy Ghosh, the present General Secretary, on the question of an 
evaluation of the role of the bourgeoisie of India in the present 
situation. Viewed from the Congress end, this difference between 
the two top-ranking Communist leaders of India can at best be 
taken as a difference between tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee, since 
the essential ‘bourgeois’ character of the leadership was accepted 
by both, Shri Joshi emphasising that there is a ‘schism’ between 
the ‘ progressive’ and the ‘non-progressive’ sections, that under 
Nehru, the progressive section has enforced a policy of peace and 
of progress at home, and so should be supported, but also fought 
wherever necessary, while Shri Ajoy Ghosh apparently was not 
.so sure about it. 

The Debacle Df Indian Commnnisni: The Prospects^ 

Theoretical argument and Marxist dialectics and deductions 
apart, to the vast masses of India, characterisation of Gandhiji or 
Nehru as ‘bourgeois’ agents by anybody can only appear, and did 
appear, utterly ridiculous and even revolting. The Communists in 
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India, however, stuck to their characterisation of the Indian 
National Congress as a ‘bourgeois’ organisation, and constantly 
fought against it, and in the exercises thus undertaken, appeared 
before the Indian masses as fighting against the national move¬ 
ment itself, and so were isolated from the people, their influence 
being confined to some industrial areas. In fact, the actual 
character of the Congress and the role of its leadership has been 
the deciding factor in all their policies. The first Communist group 
was formed in China by Mao Tse-Tung in 1921, and the first Com¬ 
munist group came into existence in India in 1924. Today the 
Communist Party is ruling in China but the Communist Party of 
India is no where near it, and these days, specially after the 
exposure of Stalin’s ‘personality cult,’ the ranks are feeling 
frustrated, and most sincere and capable persons, who have 
devoted their life to the movement are feeling lost and almost 
‘cheated’. The roots may well lie in the complete failure of the 
Indian Communists to correctly place the Congress and its 
leadership. * 

From this, however, it should and must not be concluded that, 
in the yeai's lying ahead the Communist group in India will cease 
to be a national political force. It comprises very able people, an 
ideologically conscious rank and file, and more than all this, it ha.s 
deep social roots in the conditions of poverty which obtain in India 
The prospect of their collaboration with other national forces in 
works of development and progress should not, however, be con¬ 
sidered bleak. In fact, the continued estrangement of Communists 

1 A discussion of Communist relationship with the Indian National Congress during 
the last three decades of Inuian history would be an interesting study. VV^e have 
of necessity to be brief. We have not referred to references of Lenin, ana 
later of Stalin, to Gandhlji and the 'national bourgeoisie’, not to speak of lesser 
international Communist intellectuals like R. Palme Dutt, and some Soviet writers. 
We have before us some of their writings, and as we have perused them, we 
have noted with amazement the vehemence of the language. Without for a 
moment realising the high respect and adulation of the masses of India for 
Gandhiji and Nehru, the choicest epithets have been hurled against them, which 
makes unhappy reading. There is another aspect. At some stages the top-most 
Communist leaders held important positions in the Congress organisation. Thus 
S. A. Dange and K. N. Joglekar were in early twenties important office-bearers in 
the Bombay Congress, and in 1937-39, Z. A. Ahmed, a leading communist of the 
day, was secretary of the U. P. Congress Committee. K. P. Gopalan and E.M.S. Namboo- 
dripad were important office-bearers in the Malabar Congress. There are other aspects. 
After Gandhiji’s release from incarceration from the Aga Khan Palace in post- 
1942 years, there were contacts established between him and the Communists, and 
there was a definite offer from Gandhiji to the Communists to join the Congress, 
the condition being to abjure violence, which they did not accept. In post-Indepen¬ 
dence years, in 1947-49, B. T. Randive, noted for his sectarianism and sharpness, 
came on top of the C.P.I., ousting P. C. Joshi, the builder of the C.P.I., whose entire 
period of leadership was characterised as one long crying reformism. 
During Randive's period, an infection of Stalin’s ruthless purges caught the C.P.I.. 
and the topmost among them were expelled, suspended, censured, etc. It was a 
period of all-out violence, the Telengana phase, but soon Randive’s methods were 
regarded as disastrous, to be succeeded by the more sober and balanced leader¬ 
ships of Ajoy Ghosh. The latest position is as revealed at Palghat, to which we 
have already made a reference. 
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Irom national ranks can only be viewed with regret, though for this 
they have to thank themselves. In its leadership are to be found 
persons whose honesty, sincerity, ability, passion for the masses of 
India, and dedicated life of sacrifice cannot be doubted. Its ranks, for 
their discipline and knowledge and study, have won tributes fi’om 
the national leadership. If this potential foi’ce for good agrees to 
India’s peaceful development towards socialism, in all sincerity, the 
results can only be beneficial. But this involves forgetting many 
old lessons and learning new ones, a most serious re-thinking and 
re-appraisal, for which the prospects apparently are not very bright. 

Indian National Congress And The Socialists 

We have characterised the National Congress as the biggest 
party of socialism in India, and we have thus far discussed it in 
relation to the Communist Party of India, another party of socialism 
in India. Next to the Communists come the Socialists of India, cur¬ 
rently divided into the Praja Socialist Party and Dr. Lohia’s 
Socialist Party. All the Socialist leaders of note have been pro¬ 
minent Congressmen, some highly respected, and they even con¬ 
trolled some important Pradesh Congress Committees. For example, 
the highly respected late Acharya Narendra Deva and his Socialist 
colleagues were in complete control of the U.P. Congress for a 
number of years. About these Socialists in the Congress, Nehru has 
expressed himself thus ^: “This social thinking was going on all 
the time, and although there was a Congress Socialist Party formed 
in the middle of thirties or thereabout, consisting of some eminent 
colleagues of ours, there were at least as many people in the Con¬ 
gress, apart from the Congress Socialist Party, who were socialists, 
probably more. There may have been this difference, however, and 
I think it is true to say that the thinking of the leaders of the 
Congress Socialist Party became naturally a little more precise, even 
though there was a good deal of lack of precision.’! 

The Congress Socialist Party, dissatisfied with the Congress 
leadership on the one hand, and at loggerheads with the Indian 
Communists on the other, broke away from the parent body, the 
Indian National Congress, in 1948-49. Important sections in the 
Party did not line up with this policy, and remained within the 
Congress. After its exit from the National Congress, the Socialists 
underwent a series of metamorphoses, and when a Congress stalwart, 
Acharya Kripalani, broke from the Congress in 1951, and formed the 
Kisan Mazdoor Praja Party (K.M.P.P.), the two groups merged to 
emerge, as the Praja Socialist Party. This Party has been very 
much weakened by the schism of Dr. Lohia and his group. Never 

1 A.I.C.C. Economic Review. Vol. VI, No. 21. Whole No. 118, dated March 1. 1955; 
see speech delivered at the Con^irreSs Parliamentary Party meeting at New Delhi 
on 20.2.’55, published under the title “The New Dynamism”. 
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very clear in its ideology, and comprising different schools of 
thought ranging from the Sarvodaya and Gandhian variety to pure 
unadulterated Marxism, this socialist wing in India's politics has 
today been very much weakened by the death of Acharya Narendra 
Deva, who was its tower of strength, and retirement from active 
politics of Shri Jai Prakash Narain, another stalwart, who is now 
devoting himself entirely to Vinoba’s Bhoodan movement. The 
value of this socialist wing, therefore, as a party of sociali.sm in 
India, is very much minimised. The Party, in fact, is in a state 
of decay and may not count for much in the coming years when 
India is to take energetic siexis ir, its march towards socialism. Its 
leadership, and its I'anks, however, can contribute a lot towards 
India’s progress by coming back to the Congi’ess, whose doors are 
open for them. Indeed, many imiwrtant persons among them ha\’e 
already come back to the parent bod\c 

Other Left Groups 

There are some other left groups and parties in India, who 
stand for socialism, but arc not prepared to regard Congress acce])t- 
ance of socialism as real or genuine. Most of these do not count 
for much, and even among them, the trudge back to the Congress 
is discernible. Thus, for example, an entire wing of the Forward 
Bloc has joined the Congress. Shri Jogesh Chandra Chatterjee, 
a veteran revolutionary, and the top-most leader of the Revolu¬ 
tionary Socialist Party has joined the Congress with a number of 
his followers. 

Democratic Process Can Achieve Everything In India 

It follows from the foregoing discussion that today the National 
Congress, rich in history, tradition and experience, remains the only- 
party for socialism in India, well in a position to deliver the goods. 
In his interview with Tibor Munde^, Nehru was asked a specific 
question by the French Professor. The question was ; “I am 
under the impression, reading the accounts of your visit to China 
and Russia, that obviously you are very impressed with what you 
have seen. If we try to relate this to the democratic, necessarily 
circumspect progress of law-making and execution in India, what 
are the conclusions you draw from the impressions of these two 
visits.” Nehru regarded it as a big question, to be discussed later, 
but added : “I would say this that I do not think as things are in 

1 Tibor Munde. French author and Professor of Political Science in the University of 
Paris, interviewed Nehru in Decen^be^-Januar:^ 1955-5R. Lucknow’s National Herald 
published a verbatim report of the four interviews lasting six hours in April-May 
1956, It is a most valuable report, absolutely indispensable for an understanding 
of India of today, which reveals hitherto unfathomed depths of Nehru’s mind and 
throws a flood of light for the evaluation of the Congress and Indian National 
Movement. 
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India, I mean to say, the influence that our organisation, the Con¬ 
gress, has in India, or I have, there is very little that we cannot 
get through the democratic process.” 

Nature Of Congress Socialism—The Profound Impact 
Of Gandhtji 

Congress' thus being the party of socialism in India, in this 
brief discussion, we must now proceed to evaluate the nature of 
Congress socialism. Congress was pi’ofoundly influenced by 
Mahatma Gandhi, and we have come across the following telling 
passage in a speech delivered by him at Allahabad as early as 
when he had just started his years in India. Gandhiji had said 
then : “No one has ever suggested that grinding pauperism can 
lead to anything else but moral degradation. Every human being 
had a right to live and, therefore, to find the where-withal to feed 
himself and where necessary clothe and house himself.... Indeed, 
the test of orderliness in a country is not the number of millionaires 
it owns but of absence of starv^ion among its masses.” Discuss¬ 
ing these early years, Tibor Munde had asked Nehru about the 
impact of the Rus.sian Revolution on him and the National Move¬ 
ment. Nehru said that our sympathies were with Lenin and others, 
and though not much was known, the feeling was that here was 
somebody bringing up the underdog. More than this, however, 
Nehru pointed out: “Gandhi, of course, remember, was always talk¬ 
ing of the underdog in his own way, not in the socialist way, not 
in the class struggle way, but always talking about the underdog, 
more specially about the peasants of India. So our influence be¬ 
came more and more conditioned to the peasantry of India not so 
much in the industrial workers but to some extent there too, but 
more to the peasantry of India and very much against the land¬ 
lords and the rest. So, in that sense, all of us were powerfully con¬ 
ditioned, socially speaking. Now, the Russian example did not 
come in the way. It helped us in thinking. We thought we could 
learn much from it, but merely to adapt our thinking and not to 
change that basically in that sense.” 

Socialist Orientation Continues: Nehru's Influence 

So Gandhiji, from the earliest years, conditioned the nation¬ 
alist ranks to the underdog. This orientation, created the ground 


1 This speech nt Allahabad on Dec. 22 , 1916, was delivOfc^d before the leading 
lawyers and citizens of Allahabad. A corrected version, in Gandhiji’s hand, was 
lying with the late Dr. Amarnath Jha, from whom it was taken by the well-known 
journalist. Shri P. D. Tandon, and first published in Lucknow’s National Herald 
in 1946 or 1947. Our quotation is taken from an extract of the speech published in 
A.I.C.C. Economic Review, Congress Diamond Jubilee Session Number, Vol. VI, 
No. 18-19, whole No. 119-116 of Jan. 21, 1998, issued on the occsaslbn of .the historic 
Avadl Congress. 
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lor the later years, when Nehru's personality towered higher and 
yet higher over India’s freedom fighters and gave clarity and sharp¬ 
ness to these early, peasant-conditioned influence. Nehru’s earliest 
pronouncements ^ breathe of this spirit of revolt against the social 
system as it obtained. Of these and subsequent years, he told 
Munde : “I believed more and more in socialism, more and more 
even in some parts of Communism, not the action part but the theorj' 
part of it, a CJommunist society somewhere in the future, but 1 
always conditioned it—that the method should be peaceful, broadly 
peaceful and not wrong.” “Even in the twenties, in my province, 
Uttar Pradesh, where I worked chiefly, 1 was constantiy bringing 

up resolutions encouraging a socialist pattern of society.We 

became a kind of a certain dynamic influence in the whole big organi¬ 
sation, trying to push it tow'ards socialism, so also others in other 
parts of the country, but the peaceful means were always there.” 

This socialist orientation of the nationalist ranks continued in 
the late twenties. Nehru visited the Soviet Union in 1927 and came 
back much impressed. His impressions are recorded in a booklet 
entitled Soviet Russia. With his assuming Congi’ess Presidentship 
in 1929, at the Lahore Congress, when the oi’ganisation accepted 
the objective of complete independence, Poorna Swaraj, his pro¬ 
paganda for socialism was intensified. His great popularity, and 
his unique method of communion with the masses gathered in their 
thousands and lakhs to listen to him, spread the ideas of socialism 
in the countiy. After the Civil Disobedience Movement of 1930-33, 
he wrote his famous booklet 'Whither India’, in 1934, which, in fact, 
represented the thought-currents in the nationalist ranks. The 
Congress Socialist Party was formed about this time, and socialism 
became a live thing within the organisation. Nehru’s Presidentship 
of the Lucknow Congress in 1936, and of the subsequent Faizpur 
Congress, saw further programmatic advances of the Congress 
towards socialistic-principles, though the word socialism was never 
used. 

Gandhiji Emphasises A Fundafflentai Difference With 
Western Socialism 

During all these years, Gandhiji, who undoubtedly watched 
these developments, allowed it full play. Never becoming an active 

1 The earliest recorded thing we have come across is a statement made by him on 
May 17, 1922, before an Allahabad Magistrate, when he w’as sentenced, under 
Sections 385 and 505 of the Indian Penal Code to a term of 18 months rigorous 
imprisonment for having declared his intention to picket foreign shops in a public 
speech. We have it in a publication entitled Jawaharlal Nehru: Statements, Speeches 
and Writings, published by L. Ram Mohan Lai. University Road, Allahabad, 1929. 

Nehru had said in the course of this statement : "-and the poor down-trodder. 

kisans with the haunted hopeless look in their eyes, working away like the beast 
of the field from morning to night fall, so that others may enjoy the fruits of 
their labour. We have seen them harassed and made utterly miserable till lif^; 
became almost too heavy to be borne.” 
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participant in propaganda for socialism, he readily accepted its force 
and validity, and entertained the highest regard for the Congress 
Socialist leaders. He, of course, sounded a note of warning in 1934, 
and what he said then, and subsequently also, profoundly influenced 
Congi’ess socialism. He said on 2.8.’34 ; “Socialism and com¬ 
munism of the West are based on certain conceptions ■which are 
fundamentally different from ours. One such conception is their 
belief in the essential selfishness of human nature. I do not sub¬ 
scribe to it, for I know that the essential difference between man 
and the brute is that the former can respond to the call of the spirit 
in him, can rise superior to the passions that he owns in common 
with the brute and, therefore, superior to selfishness and violence, 
which belong to the lirute nature and not to the immortal spirit of 
man. That is fundamental conception of Hinduism, which has years 
of penance and austerity at the back of discovery of this truth. 
That is why, whilst we have had saints who have worn out their 
bodies and laid down their lives in order to explore the secrets of 
the soul, we have had none, as in the West, who laid down their 
lives in exploring the remotest or the highest regions of the earth. 
Our socialism or communism should, therefore, be based on non¬ 
violence and on harmonious co-operation.” 

The Pre-War Years: Radicaiisation Of Congress 

After the historic Lucknow Congress, presided over by Nehru, 
which brought about deep-rooted and far-reaching changes in the 
Congress programmatically, and before the outbreak of W'orld War 
II in 1939, in the three-years which intervened, the National Con¬ 
gress became a great forum for socialistic deliates. The National 
Congre.ss then had within its fold all the anti-imjierialist elements 
in the country, irrespective of their ideologies. The Congress So- 
calists were there, were members of Working Committe, the Com¬ 
munists had joined it and the late M. N. Roy Avas also there, as also 
late Swami Sahjanand, the great Ki.san leader of Bihar. Sessions 
of the All India Congress Committee during those days used to be 
historic occasions, noted for very high levels of the debates, in 
which views clashed with great dignity and decorum. The left 
elements often combined to direct their fire on the leadership, though 
never had the better of it, but in the net result socialism more and 
more became the consciousness of vast Congress ranks and the 
masses, and the Congress as such was more and more radicalised. 

Differences, Dissensions And Esprit De Corps 

This steady and sure orientation of Congress towards socialism 
was, however, not without dissent or difference. In fact, thjs dis¬ 
sensions in the top leadership was a feature even in early thirties, 
and for a poignant expression of this phase, the reader may refer 
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to an angry letter Nehru wrote to Gandhiji. It has been published as 
appendix to Tendulkar’s book. It was written during a period of 
ten days interlude outside jail, when Karalaji was very sick. Nehru 
refers to it in his interview with Munde. “The Congress Working 
Committee had i)as.sed some resolutions rather condemnatory of so¬ 
cialism, or socialistic attitudes. I said ‘what is this’ and all that. 
It is a very angry letter, a long letter.’’ There occur some striking 
passages in his Autobiography also. In fact, Munde disked Nehru 
a very specific question : Did he see a “social strategy and libera¬ 
tion streategy” in Gandhiji’s ideas? Nehru replied that the social 
aspect was there from the beginning, “of fighting certain vested 
interests, not in the social class struggle way but nevertheless fight¬ 
ing for something.” But doubts really came in regard to the social 
aspect “because I was not ejuite sure that our colleagues were so 
socially conscious. It was not about the method—the method was 
effective enough—but wore our colleagues as anxious for social 
change as I wanted them to be.” But Gandhiji was there, “it 
became a kind of esprit de corps,” the leadership “held together, 
that is, we developed a way of finding some common way for us. 

There w'as give and take in our attitudes. . We did not easily 

split up as leftist movements or Socialist movements do, on theoreti¬ 
cal or ideological grounds.” 

Post'lndependence Years 

Congress, indeed, retained its broad-based character w'hen World 
War II broke out following which the social aspect was relegated 
to the background in the last bid for Independence. In post-Inde- 
pence period, after the fiist few years of tackling immediate pro¬ 
blems like those of refugees, it was but natural that the socialist 
orientation of pre-War years should assert itself and two historic 
documents published officially by the Congress, namely, Report of 
the Congress Economic Programme Committee (1948) and Report of 
the Congress Agrarian Reforms CommUtee (1949) expressed the 
new ideas in no uncertain terms. Later, faced with problems of 
national planning, it became abundantly clear that planning in a 
backward economy like that of India can only be socialist, and the 
culmination was the historic Avadi Resolution. 

Critidsm Of Avadi Resolution 

Formal acceptance of socialist objective by the Congress has 
been subjected to two types of criticisms. One, that it is not seri¬ 
ously meant, that it is a move to ‘hoodwink’ the masses. This criti¬ 
cism has been an.swered more than once. In his letter to P.C.C. 
Presidents dated 9.3.55 ^ Nehru said : “Let it be fully realised by 


1 See A.I.C.C. Economic Review, Vol. VI. No. 22 o£ March 15, 1955. 
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all that we are deadly serious about what we have said and that 
it is up to the Congress now to redeem this pledge that we have 
taken in all its fulness.” The second criticism is that Congress so¬ 
cialism is ‘confused’, is not ‘clear-cut’, etc. The answer to this 
charge would be found in the Avadi resolution itself which said that 
our objective was the “establishment of a socialistic pattern of 
society, where the principal means of production are under social 
ownership and control, production is progressively speeded up and 
there is equitable distribution of the national wealth.” The fifth 
resolution of Avadi Congress, dealing with economic policy, goes into 
further details of the socialist economy that is aimed at. 

Specific Indian Qiaracter 

So the charge of confusion and indecision cannot stand on firm 
ground. Of course, the need for further clarifications may be there. 
But then such clarifications need not follow the forms adopted in 
Western sociali.st political controversies, the polemical phase of 
wi'iting by Marx, Engels and l.enin, or by lesser controversialists 
in later phases. Indeed, Congress socialism, having gradually 
evolved and not doctrinaire, and Congress being traditionally tolerant 
and broad-based, the unfolding of its .socialist policies would also 
have a specific Indian character and form, to which we shall now 
turn our attention, since the role of Village Panchayats can only 
then be firmly fixed. 

Welcoming the Soviet guests in the Central Hall of Parliament 
on November 21, 1955, Vice-President Dr. S. Radhakrishnan said : 
“It is irrelevant today to pose Marxist doctrines or Leninist theories 
against logic of events and logic of facts which are far more power¬ 
ful. Today, India is attempting to recast her society on a socialistic 
pattein. India is trying to bring about a socialistic pattern of 
society in a peacefpl and non-violent way. It has taken other 
nations generations to become socialistic. All countries might not 
reach socialism the same way. India’s path is one consistent with 
her tradition, arising out of her background, through non-violence 
and democratic process.” 

This specific Indian aspect was thus emphasised by Nehru in 
a Report he submitted to the All India Congress Committee at 
Avadi on 19.L’55, on relinquishing office as Congress President. 
He said : “Socialism has many connotations. It is neither neces¬ 
sary nor desireable for us to have a rigid and dogmatic approach in 
this matter; it is still less desirable for us to imitate what has been 
said or done iri the name of socialism in other countries, where con¬ 
ditions were Wholly different. There are bcmnd to be common 
features and certain commeu prindplee eppUad eMfjp* 
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where. But every country must proceed on its own lines and 
according to its own genius. More especially so in the case of India 
whic-h has a very strong personality and historical background and 
tradition. It was out of that background and tradition that our 
freedom movement arose, and this struggle itself has conditioned 
us today.” 

Sbri Dhebar On Approach To Tbe Question Of Property 

What then are these basically Indian concepts? Fii'st is the 
approach to the question of property as such. Gandhiji always 
regarded property and wealth of the rich people as something lying 
with them in trust for people’s good. Shi’i U. N. Dhebar has ex¬ 
pressed himself thus on the question * : ‘‘We have approached the 
question of property from the narrow angle so far. Even nations 
have considered the question of property in that narrow light of 
its use to the individuals. Some kind of religion has grown around 
the present concept of property and there are people in this world 
who attach today not only an economic importance to it but also 
give it a kind of religious sanctity, thus blessing the property and 
its uses by its owners regardless of its consequences on the society 
as a whole. It is true that, situated as w'e are, w^e shall have to 
utilise some medium of exchange for our day to day life. But to 
give this exchange and the savings from the exchange a religious 
colour will defeat its own object. In a world full of utter poverty 
and misery, we cannot lend religious sanctity to surpluses in the 
hands of a few*. Strictly religious or ethical considerations on the 
contrary would w'ant those surpluses to be immediately distributed 
amongst the needy. The only approach to the question of property 
that is reasonable and rational, therefore, is that it is utilised for 
the service of the people—and this service not in the narrow sense 
of fulfilling some economic responsibility but in its widest possible 
sense—the sense in w'hich a mother looks after the needs of her 
children, service born of devotion and love, born of desire to see 
that every brother and sister in India is enabled to develop his or 
her personality to the fullest extent.” 

Means Anti Ends 

Next is the question of means. During the last few months of 
his life, Mahatma Gandhi expressed himself on the question of so¬ 
cialism and the means for achieving it in a striking note in Harijan 
of 13.7.’47. Said Gandhiji : ‘‘Socialism is a beautiful word, and so 
far as I am aware, in socialism all the members of society are equal 
—none low, none high. In the individual body, nor are the soles of 
the feet low because they touch the earth. Even as members of 

1 A.I.C.C. Economic Ecvlow, Vol. VI, Wo. 23, dated April 1, 195S. 
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the individual body are equal, so are the members of society. This 
is socialism. In it the prince and the peasant, the wealthy and the 
poor, the employer and the employee are all on the same level. In 
order to reach this state we may not look on things philosophically 
and say that we need not make a move until all are converted to 
socialism. Without changing our life we may go on giving 
addresses, forming parties and hawk-like seize the game when it 
comes our way. This is no .socialism. The more we treat it as 
game to bo seized, tire farther it must recede from us. Socialism 
begins with the first convert. If there is one such, you can add 
zeroes to the one and the first zero will account for ten and every 
addition will account for ten time.s the previous number. If, how¬ 
ever, the beginner is a zero, in other words, no one makes the 
beginning, multiplicity of zeroes will also produce zero value. Time 
and paper occupied in writing zeroes will be so much wa.ste. 

“This socialism is as pure as crystal. It, therefore, requires 
crystal-like means to achieve it. Impure means result in an impure 
end. Hence the prince and the pea.sant will not be equalised by 
cutting off the prince’s hecid, nor can the process of cutting off 
equalize the employer and the employed. One cannot reach truth 
by untruthfulness. Therefore, only truthful, non-violent and pure- 
hearted .socialists will bo able to establish a socialistic society in 
India and the world. To my knowledge there is no country' in the 
world w'hich is purely socialistic. Without the means described 
above the existence of such a society is impo.ssible.” 

Nehru is never tired of repeating this aspect of Gandhiji’s teach¬ 
ings. In the Report he submitted to the All India Congress Com¬ 
mittee at Avacli, he said : “The basic les.son that Mahatma Gandhi 
taught us was that means govern ends and that we should never 
adopt wrong means even for right ends. Perhaps many of the 
troubles of the world today are due to the fact that no importance 
is attached to means. I do believe in the fundamental rightness of 
the principle that Gandhiji laid before us, even though we may not 
alway.s be able to live up to it. But, apart from ethical theory, 
even practical wisdom and self-interest in the widest sense have 
demonstrated the worth of following the path laid down for us 
by Gandhiji.” 

Avoidance Of Conflicts 

From this basic approach follows the emphasis on avoidance 
of conflicts, on peaceful change. In the Report cited above, after 
pointing out how the above policy has paid rich dividends in India’s 
handling of foreign affairs, Nehru refers to its application in Indian 
conditions. He said : “We know that there are class divisions and 
struggle and that vested interests resist any change to their dis- 
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advantage. Any attempt at reform, whether political or social, 
brings about a clash of these conflicting interests. It is not by 
denial or non-recognition of these conflicting interests that we pro¬ 
ceed. But, at the same time, we do not encourage and intensify 
these conflicts because wc are convinced that ultimately the surest 
and the best way of solving them is through peaceful methods and 
by a friendly approach. Where there is a conflict of interest, the 
good of the people as a whole miust prevail. While this must be 
so, it is not necessary to aim at injuring others or to spread the 
.spirit of hatred and violence. Out of hatred and violenc-e no good 
can ultimately come.” 

In his own inimitable way, in a letter addressed to P.C.C. Presi¬ 
dents on to which we have made a reiei’encte earlier in this 

Chapter, Nehru iigain e-xpres-sed himself with great clarity on the 
que.stion : “We realise, of coui’se, that the intere.sl of various 
groups in the country clash, that there are class conflicts, that the 
interest of a landcjwner is not the same as the interest of his tenant, 
the interest of the owner of a factoiy is not the same as that of 
the workers there. We do not ignore this clash of interests because 
it is patently there and to ignore it would be to ignore reality. 
But, nevertheless, we do not encourage cla.ss conflicts, as some 
people do, but try to re.solve them or, at any rate, to le.ssen them. 
That does not mean that we should weaken in any way in our 
resolve or tone dowm our objective. That objective must be kept 
absolutely clear and eveiything has to be judged from the yard¬ 
stick of the good it docs to the ma.s.scs of our people, and how fai' 
it takes us in the direction of the pattern of society that we aim at. 
If ve.sted intere.sts conw' in the way, they have to be removed; but 
in doing .so we pursue the friendly and co-operative way, because 
we mean ill to no f)ne and because we reali.se that ultimately the 
good of the individual or the group can only come fully when the 
whole nation and our three hundred and sixty million people 
advance. Therefore, the test is always the good of the masses of 
our people. This combination of firm adherence to principle and 
objective, and yet a friendly api)roach even to those who differ and 
W'hose intere.sts clash with that objecti\e, is the w'ay that Gandhiji 
taught us. It is in keeping with the genius of India.” 

Decentralisation ** The Keynote (K Indian Socialism 

The next most important aspect of Indian socialism is the 
emphasis on decenlrali.sation. This again flows from India’s ancient 
history, and was emphasised tirelessly by Gandhiji. Through imme¬ 
morial centuries India had a sy.stem of differentiated functions as 
between State and Society as different entities operating within 
specified limits. Little communities living in villages were com- 
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munes holding in solution a lot of socialism and communism. The 
very fact that they continued to exist through long centuries of out- 
history in harmony with the State speaks a lot in their favour. In 
the development of Congress policies, the Panchayats in villages, 
which give body and form to a system of decentralised administra¬ 
tion, always had a prominent place. This Congress thought has 
found concrete expression in our Constitution. The Planning Com¬ 
mission has laid emphasis on planning from below. In the Second 
Five-Year Plan, Panchayats have been assigned a definite place. 

Forging The Sanction Of Enlightened Masses: 

Vinoba On The Power Of Love 

Vinoba has said' : ‘'Today we are busy in national planning. 
In fact we re(}uire village planning. People of the village should 
exercise their own brain to do things. Should somebody err only 
one village would suffer. But when the stewardship of the whole 
country is entrusted to four or five pensons the whole country has 
to suffer the con.sequences of their one single mistake. But this 
will not be so w'hen power resides in the village itself. If one village 
commits a certain olunder another would not i-epetit it. Hence 
powder should be distributed in every village." 

The place of Village Panchayats in India’s march towards 
socialism would thus follow from the nature of Indian socialism wo 
have attempted to discuss above. If the means have to be peaceful 
and non-violent, and if conflict is to be avoided and progress, 
achieved through harmony and goodw-ill, then the role of Panchayats 
cannot be overemphasi.sed. Be it noted that the battle for India’s 
.socialism w-ill have to be won, by and large, in our villages. Con¬ 
flicts and violence are more rampant there, between the different 
agricultural classes, than between the caijitalist and worker in the 
cities. The progressive industrial legislations and other policies 
being energetically pursued by the Government have very much 
minimised the chances of any violent revolutionary conflagration by 
the worker’s in big industrial centres. But the same cannot be said 
of the vtllages. Here conscious attemjrts will have to be made for 
establishment of harmony and ending of conflicts. And this task 
there will have to be achieved through what Vinoba has called ‘the 
power of love’ and by ‘forging the sanction of enlightened masses.’ 
Said Vinoba at Sarvodaya Conference at Chandil in Bihar in 1954 : 
‘‘There is then such a power as love in the hearts of jnen which 
enriches human life. Man lives on love, he is born through love and 
through love is he sustained in his life, and finally when he makes 
ready to depart from here and looks around to catch a sight of his 

1 See article in A I.C.C. Economic Review, Vol. VI, Nos. 6-7. Whole No. 103-104, of 
June 24, 1954. 
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dear ones, it is love which consoles him and strengthens him to start 
on his unknown journey. 

"If inspite of such ovei’whelming evidence of the power of love 
on every side, I do not endeavour to enlarge the bounds of this 
lorce so as to make it the basis of social life, if instead I merely 
keep harping on legislation, 1 fail to discharge my duty and I falsify 
the hope of the Government. I, therefore, want to dex'ote myself to 
the creation of Jaji-ShaLii, the forging of the sanction of enlightened 
masses—a power which is opi)osed to the force of violence and 
different from the authority of the State.” 

Decentralisation And The Communist World 

We have, therefore, to bear in mind the decentralisation aspect of 
Indian sociali.sm. This point, emphasised by Gandhiji and the Con- 
grc.ss .since the very beginning, has become a noticeable feature in 
the .socialist countries of Russia and China. In fact, the entire 
experience of Stalin’s (’xposure by the Soviet Communist Party 
leadershij) emphasise.^ the need for decentralisation in irlanning and 
in building socialism. While the great advances made by the 
Soviet Union undei' the tyin; of system that developed there after 
1917 cannot be denied, the fact that under this sy.stem the greatest 
leader could degenerate into a veritable tyrant, against whom others 
who constituted the leadeivship could do nothing even when they 
were conscious of his tyrannies and murders, reveals the defects of 
the system as nothing else does. We shudder to think of the count¬ 
less numbers of Soviet citizens who may have thus been sacrificed 
because of the Avhims of a leader described by Khruschev as 
‘capricious.’ The entire experience confirms the dire necessity of 
building up socialism on a decentralised basis. Edward Kardelj, 
Vice-President of Yugoslavia and the leading Yugoslav Communist 
theoretician has said ; “No central leadership whatever, no matter 
how wise it may be, could alone totally direct economic and other 
development.” It is hardly surprising that in the new context of 
things, Marshal Tito and the Yugoslav Communist movement, which 
decided upon a policy of decentrali.sed building up of socialism as 
early as 1948, which in fact became one of the causes for their break 
with the Stalinist Cominform, have proved to be wiser, and realising 
the errors, the Soviet Communist leadership has hastened to make 
amends. Mr. Bogdan Crnobrnja, Yugoslav Ambassador in India, in 
an article .specially written for the Amritsar Session Special Number 
of the A.I.C.C. Economic lieoicw, has given a brief and clear account 
of Yugoslav view on planning. Crnobrnja’s this refreshing and 
thought-provoking note, touches upon various chords which find an 
echo in Indian hearts. Planning in Yugoslavia is based upon 
“specific conditions prevailing” there, and understanding these con- 
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ditions ‘'is as important as the building up of socialism itself." No 
plan should be designed to “foresee” the production and distribution 
to the last particular (from the number and the price of the needles 
to the number and price of the locomotives produced). The 
“material social iinpulses” for development, among others, has to 
be derived “through the largest possible local self-government.” 

In fact, the entire experience and convulsion of the Communist 
world, following the ex^josure of Stalin, is a subject which needs a 
detailed treatment, but we cannot do so here. It confirms that the 
path of building socialism through peaceful means, avoiding con¬ 
flicts, and a decentralised sy.stem, which India had adopted, is the 
most correct path. 

Essential Pre*requisites For The Success Of Indian Sodaiism 

But there are a few jioints which have to be borne in mind in 
order that this Indian exjjeriment may succeed. The first point is 
that the pace of social legislafion for the reinoval of inequalities must 
be quickened and actively implemented. Shri Dhebar .said at 
Amritsar : “Three conditions are indi.spensable to the attainment 
of the goal of socialism—equality of opportunities, increa.sed produc¬ 
tion and equitable distribution.” 

There is yet another aspect. The Marxist hold to the view that 
it is the parly of the working class which alone can build up so¬ 
cialism. That under the dictatonship of the proletariat spectacular 
successes have been achieved, and that in spite of the growth of 
the ‘pensonality cult’, this proletarian leadership lias not at long last 
hesitated to denounce and utterly expo.se Stalin, the personification 
of the ‘cult’, are facts which cannot be denied. It has been said 
that the Congress organisation, the party of Indian socialism, has 
no ideological unity, has persons of widely different views, and so 
cannot be an effective instrument for building up socialism. Its 
“class character” is recalled to jirove its incapacity as an instru¬ 
ment of sociali.sm. 

While not standing for regimented idoa.s, we nevertheless feel 
that certain minimum ideological standards must be enforced 
in order to make Congre.ss captible of achieving its task. 
Confused thinking undoubtedly is there. There are old- 
timers who rai.se five fingers and say that since these are not 
equal, social equality is not possible. There are yet others who 
believe in this life being a I’csult of previous life, and so hardly 
anything to complain since we are being done by as we did before. 
These and other woolly thoughts persist and prevail. There is also 
an absence of organisational compactness. For trimming the orga¬ 
nisation in order to make it the effective instrument of sociali.sm, an 
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organisational clean-up at all levels, from top to bottom, is called 
for. The Congress leadership is well conscious of it. Arrange¬ 
ments are being made to train up cadres. The process has to be 
intensified and sharpened. For, be it borne in mind, in the organi¬ 
sation of Panchayats, which have ultimately to develop as organs of 
socialism in rural India, the Congress workers will have to take a 
big hand. To the extent the task is undertaken with sincerity and 
earnestness, to that extent the results will be beneficial, and the 
march towards socialism successful. 

Revolution As A Continuity 

We will conclude this Chapter with a telling quotation from 
Nehru’s interview with Munde. “Gandhi”, said Nehru, “a tremend¬ 
ous revolutionary force in India, conceived of revolution as a 
continuity, not as a break. His language was one of continuity, and 
when it sought to break, it was one of continuity. Therefore, in 
the popular mind, he is a tremendous link between all the past 
powers of India and all the future revolutions of India. There is 
no break between them and that is a great factor because other 
revolutions, other methods of revolutions, have always thought in 
terms of a break, and then it goes back as a reaction to the process 
of continuity. Now, in India,to a large extent, that contrast, anti¬ 
thesis, has been a\ oided chiefly because of Gandhi. In fact Gandhi 
was a far greater revolutionary, I think, in India than people who 
talk of revolution, and that has been a tremendous stabilising feature 
in the changes that have come about and e\'eryone in India has been 
influenced by that. Even our most reactionary people in India, 
socially reactionary I mean, are not so rigid in their reaction as 
probably in Europe or America. Even our most advanced people 
in India, whatever they may be, even (kmimunists and others, are 
influenced by Gandhi. Somehow there are common links created by 
Gandhi between conflicting elements in India. I don’t say that 
conflicts are avoided that way, but the door is always open, and 
remember also that Gandhi was absolutely unbending when it came 
to giving up a principle, when it came to surrendering a vital position. 
But he never closed the doors to the other party entering and talking 
to him and discussing matters.” 

We would request all to bear this in mind in evaluating Indian 
socialism and its progress. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 


PANCHAYATS AND MOBILISATION OF COMMUNITY 
SPIRIT AND RURAL MAN-POWER FOR DEVELOPMENT 

*‘We in India are Iwing in a period when ive have to face a 
fast’-changing world. We have to uplift our 36 crores of people. 

We and our country will be judged not by a handful of prosperous 
men but by the. condition in which the poorest of the poor finds 
himself. The time has come noiv for hard, gruelling work and no 
longer can softness of any kind he tolerated. Eighty to ninety per 
cent of our people are backward and needy. We should uplift them 
all. Land should belong to the tillers^ Old relations in the sphere 
of trade, industry and land are fast changing and it would be utter 
folly for some people to try to hang on to old relationships. 

**People with the 'coat and necktie' meniality would hardly have 
any place in this new India. There is hard work for the people 
in this country and I want everybody to get into the thick of it in 
right earnest. There is too much of fashion and lyell-to-do women 
seem to have no work and are accustomed to wear silk and chiffon. 

This is not correct. People who display well arc not today consi¬ 
dered in the world as high or mighty. Today that person is honoured 
who works and labmirs and Utws simply and identifies himself with 

the poorest of the poor - It is height of indecency for some people 

to be soft and to waV.ov' in sloth and luxury.'*! 

-.^AWAHARLAL NEHRU 

"Leave this chanting and singing and telling of beads ! Whom 
dost thou worship hi this lonely dark corner of a temple with doors 
all shut? Open thine eyes and see thy God is not before thee ! 

"He is there where the tiller is tdlling the hard ground and where 
the path’-maker is breaking stones. He is with them in sun and 
showcTy and His garment is covered with dust. Put off thy holy 
mantle and even like Him come doion on the dusty soil! 

"Deliverance? Where is this deliverance to be found? Our 
Master Himself has joyfully taken upon Him the bond of creation; 

He 'ts bound with us all for ever! 

"Come out of ihy meditations and leave aside thy flowers and 
incense! What harm is there if clothes become tattered and 
stained? Meet Him and stand by Him in toil and in sweat of thy 
brow."i --^RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

PROBLEMS of development, tangled in character and colossal in 
magnitude, face us in India as also our neighbours inrAsia. Our 
backwardness and frightening under-development, as a result of 

1 From Speech at Dalhousle, Punjab In August 1994. (A.I.C.C. Economic Review, 
Vol. VI, No. 8, whole No. 105. dated Aug. 19, 1954). 

2 From Oltanjmll. 
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years of colonial domination, cry for immediate redress. The first 
and the immediate task is to provide for the minimum require¬ 
ments of civilised society—food, cloth and shelter. We do not pro¬ 
pose here to even cur.sorily examine these needs. Our Planning 
Commi.ssion has done the job for the Nation. 

While the requirements are so pressing, the resoui’ces at our 
disposal are disLres.'^ingiy meagre. The situation calls for not mere 
solutions, but speedy and quick .solutions, and demands immediate 
results and benefits, observable and enjoyable by the mass of people. 

Need To Harness Unleashed Mass Energy 

Predominantly agricultural as the country is, the first ta.sk, of 
course, has to be the abolition of old feudal fetters, involving in some 
form or other parasitism on land, or what may be called the un¬ 
earned incoiiK's from land. Given a democratic set-up, this task is 
not difficult of achievement through democratic, parliamentary pro¬ 
cesses, as is evident from our succos.se.s in the direction in the course 
of the last few years. 

It rvould, however, be the greatest miscalculation to imagine 
that mere abolition of these unearned incomes and intermediary 
systems would .solve our problems. Even when this is achieved, 
and even providing that such abolition is followed by the most pro- 
gres.sive type of tenancy legislations conferring the maximum 
security of tenure on the cultivating population, even after that the 
situation w’ili continue to be de.spcrat.e. 

Such steps would no doubt unleash mass enthusiasm, provide 
the huge chunk of humanity concentrated in our villages with hope 
and confidence, and create the necessary atmosphere for the next 
stej). But unless conscious steps arc taken to harness this un- 
lea.shed mass (mergy, to give them a set trend and direction, to 
canalise them into peaceful and constructive channels, we shall fail 
to meet the requirements for development. 

The Development Requirements: A Multi-Purpose Programme 

What, then, are these development requirements? 

In rather generalised form this has been thus described by the 
U.N. Mission on Community Organisation and Development for 
South and South-East Asia ^: “We take the main purpose of eco¬ 
nomic development to be to increase real income per head of popula¬ 
tion, which of course implies improvement in health, education, 


1 Report of the Mission on Commanlty Orffanisatioii and Development in South and 
South-East Asia by Prof. Horace Belshaw and Dr. John B. Grant. United Natlone 
Publication. 1953: p. 13. 
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recreation, and social and economic security.” The Mission has 
rightly emphasised that “the mam requirement is to increase natural 
productive power in excess of population increase.” The emphasis, 
for the time being, is, therefore, “on the conditions necessary to 
increase productive power.” 

More concretely, m terms of our villages, the achievement of 
this objective would involve a multi-purpose programme of deve¬ 
lopment, which would include the following ; 

(i) medical relief, maternity and child welfare, opening of hos¬ 
pitals and dispensaries: 

(ii) general sanitation of the entire area involving regulation, 
cleansing, remo\'ing and disposal of sullage, sewage, etc., and in¬ 
cluding preventive and curaiive measures against outbreak of 
epidemic.s; 

(iii) regulating places for disposal of dead bodies of human 
beings, animals and other offensive matter; 

(iv,i regulating the con.struction of latrines, urinals, water- 
closets, drains, etc., with powders to remove, alter, repair, cleanse and 
disinfect the above mentioned, including cess-pools; 

(V) veterinary relief and management and control of cattle 
pounds; 

(vi) construction, repair, maintenance, sanitation and lighting 
of village streets, pathways, lanes, etc.; 

(vii) construction .and repair of drinking water wells, public 
washing and bathing spots and regulating sources of supply of 
drinking water, including pipe water supply if possible, prohibition 
of bathing, washing, etc., in any public water supply sources set 
apart for drinking; 

(viii) construction of roads, buildings of bridges, culverts, etc., 
between villages, including approach roads to highways, planting 
of trees on roadsides and other places; 

(ix) establishment of libraries, reading rooms, recreation 
grounds, children’s parks, etc., establishment and maintenance of 
primary and high-grade schools; 

(x) watch and ward of the village including crops therein; 

(xi) construction of irrigation channels and other minor irri¬ 
gation schemes, deepening and maintenance of village irrigation 
tanks; 

(xii) crop experiments and general improvement of agricul¬ 
tural production through use of better seeds, rrtanure, etc.; 
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(xiii) organisation of co-operatives for sale, purchase and 
credit, generally to aim at the organisation of multi-purpose co¬ 
operatives; 

(xiv) organisation of co-operative farming; 

(xv) improvement of cattle-breeding and general care of live¬ 
stock; and 

(xvi) promotion and development of cottage industries and 
other subsidiary occupations. 

This list, by no means exhaustive, illustrates the main lines 
along which an all-round development of the village has to take 
place in order to bring about visible changes in the life of the people 
within the course of a few years through sustained and persistent 
effort. 

The Significance Of Mutual Aid And Community Effort 

It is obvious that such a programme of development covers the 
entire village community and can hope for success only when it 
receives the willing and hearty co-operation of the entire village 
population. 

It has further to be borne in mind that the above programme 
does not involve huge capital expenditure but is of a type which, 
with state encouragement and proper guidance, can be, to a large 
extent, achieved by the collective effort of the community. 

It is here, then, where mutual aid and community effort acquire 
their great importance and significance, pregnant with immense pos¬ 
sibilities and capable of facing the tangled and colossal problems 
which face our villages and cry for solution. 

Fortunately, our village communities have age-old traditions 
of community organisation and common endeavour. In modern 
parlance, our village population used to be a working mutual-aid 
team, and the community spirit used to be dominant. 

"Reconciling A Common Plan And Order Of Cultivation" 

We have, in Book I, referred to this aspect of our villages in 
bygone days. Maine characterised the system as “one of common 
enjoyment by village communities, and, inside those communities, 
by families/’ Again, the following comment liy Maine, pregnant 
with meaning for the present period and for the subject under dis¬ 
cussion, needs to be noted : “The object of the rules governing 
the proceedings of the cultivators is to reconcile a common plan 
and order of cultivation on the part of the whole brotherhood with 
the holding of distinct lots in the arable land by separate families. 
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The common life of the group or community has been so far broken 
up as to admit private property in cultivated land, but not so far 
as to allow departure from a joint system of cultivating that land.” 

"Recoticiliny a common plan and order 0 / cultivation on the 
part of the loliole brotherhood ”—this is exactly what we also aim 
at today. And though village community functioning ceased due 
to a variety of reasons, we must never forget that traditions die 
hard, and the traditions which our village communities have 
inherited since ancient times mu.st be regai’ded as a great heritage 
bequeathed to us from the past, which can easily be revived and 
made into a powerful instrumevil for social pi ogress and common 
good. This, indeed, is cur great asset today. 

Gandhiji On "A Free And Voluntary Play Of Mutual Forces" 

It follows, therefore, that our efforts must aim at making every 
village self-sustained and capable of managing its own affairs. It 
involves that we develop an awareness and consistently appreciate 
the key importance of the small community. Village community 
must come to be the primary unit of all our plans. Progress would, 
to a large extent, depend on the existence of an active organisation 
in the vdllage which will command the confidence of the community 
and will have enough pre.stige and influence to rally the village for 
common progi’ammes to be carried out with the a.ssistance of the 
administration. It should further be borne in mind that while the 
village will have to be the primary unit of our plans, within the 
village the primar}' social and economic unit is the family composed 
of the v'arious individual.s of the houssehold. Referring to this aspect 
of village community organisation, Mahatma Gandhi said in July 
1946 : “Thus, ultimately it is the individual who is the unit. But 
this does not exclude dependence on the willing help from the 
neighbour or from the world. It will be free and voluntary play 
of mutual forces. Such a society is necessarily highly cultured in 
which every man and woman knows what he or she wants, and, 
what is more, knows that no one should want anything that the 
others cannot have with equal labour.” 

Need To Develop The Village Leadership: The Basic Factors 

Under the conditions of today, such a free and voluntary play 
of mutual forces can be brought about only througl^ developing 
mutual aid in the village and through a strong community spirit. 
And this brings us to the crux of the question—^the development of 
leadership at the village level. In olden days the village council 
constituted such a village leadership commanding the loyalty of 
the village community and administering affairs of common interest 
without fear or favour. In the new efforts that are now being 
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made to create such a leadership in the village, we must see that 
this is provided by an organised body, which one might well call 
a body of democratically chosen leaders of the village. 

It would not be difficult to statutorily provide for such village 
bodies. Almost every State in our vast country has its Village 
Panchayat legislation. But mere legislation will not be enough. 
It may, at the most, provide an elected panel in each village, but 
that by itself will not confer upon it the prestige and the authority 
which it must have in order to effectively organise mutual aid in 
the village. Elections can set up village bodies, may assist in creat¬ 
ing consciousness of a new responsibility, but cannot make them 
effective organs for village development. In fact, setting up of an 
authority, lacking capacity and with little scope for work may have 
a demoralising effect. The basic factors which will make such 
village bodies effective are : 

(i) availability of adequate recurring resources; 

(ii) administrative capacity at village level; 

(iii) sense of civic responsibility; and 

(iv) effective co-ordination with and support from the 
administration and the Government. 

Need For Effective State Intervention 

Under the conditions of illiteracy, ignorance, poverty and back¬ 
wardness which obtain in our villages, it is of the utmost importance 
to realise that the object in view cannot be achieved unless the 
State effectively intervenes to help in the creation of the village 
leadership. 

As the Report of the Congress Village Panchayat Committee has 
observed : “It is apparent that conscious creation by the State of 
statutory village bodies entails upon it heavy burdens and respon¬ 
sibilities. In the present conditions of backwardness and illiteracy 
in our villages, the State will have to largely foster their growth. 
Once the village communities have been allotted a specific place in 
our social organism, it becomes essential to supervise their work 
without in any way interfering in their basic functions.” 

The problems relating to the creation of such village bodies 
are manifold in character and deserve close study and assimilation 
in order that it may be possible to more properly lay down their 
future course. Efforts in this direction in widely different and 
separate tracts have yielded, and will yield, rich experience which 
must be pooled together. Thus alone it will be possible to con¬ 
tinually improve upon their constitution and lay down in clearer 
terms the direction of State interYention. 
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Encouraging Results Of The Panchayat Experiment 

The great experiment which has been undertaken has never¬ 
theless shown, on the whole, very encouraging results. We have 
referred to them in our State Chapters. To give only one instance, 
the total value of the work done by the Gaon Sabhas of the State 
of Uttar Pradesh has amounted to nearly Rs. 9.45 crores. Of this, 
Rs. 3.5 crores was contributed in cash and the remainder in the shape 
of voluntary labour for implementation of various self-help schemes. 
At other places, the success may not have been so encouraging and 
the situation at places is fluid. As the U.N. Mission’s Report has 
said : “There are instances of growing pains.’’ Very serious pro¬ 
blems face the village body relating to planning, organisation, 
mobilisation of popular effort and the like. What is important is 
that the implications of encouraging such bodies should be 
thoroughly understood, for, among other things, they basically 
involve decentralisation of political and economic power. While 
the general principle of the desirability and utility of mutual aid 
and community spirit is almost universally accepted, the far reach¬ 
ing consequences of a serious effort to develop it have to be 
thoroughly realused and grasped, for only then their genuine imple¬ 
mentation would be possible and their place fixed in our develop¬ 
ment plans. 

Enormous Potentiality Of Rural Man-Power 

Talking of development, we invariably come up against the 
problem of resources. Our resources are extremely limited and 
underdeveloped. We have, however, an unlimited resource of man¬ 
power. We have unemployment in the rural areas. In this con¬ 
nection the U.N. Mission’s Report on Community Organisation in 
South and South-East Asia has brought to light a most interesting 
information. It .says : “For the whole of Asia the number of idle 
days has been estimated at 30,000 million working days, which is a 
stupendous total, representing about one third of the total days 
actually worked in Asian countries. Even if the estimate is 50 per 
cent out, it indicates the enormous potentialities for improvement, 
if this reserve could be organised and put to use, especially through 
self-help activities.” 

We got concrete expression of this “enormous potentiality” in 
a Report submitted to the Government of India on “River Valley 
Projects in China,” by an official delegation specially sent for the 
purpose, headed by Mr. Kanwar Sain, Chairman, Central Water and 
Power Commission of the Government of India. Says the Report : 

“One of the most important and largest irrigation canals con¬ 
structed in China is the main irrigation canal of North Kiangsu, 
Intended for irrigation of 4 milU^ acres and navigation regaUji. 
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tion of flood. The bed width of the canal is 420 ft., with a carrying 
capacity of 25,000 cusecs. The entire length of 100 miles of this 
canal involving 247 crores eft. of earthwork was completed in the 
course of 80 days. That is, every day 3 crore eft. of earthwork were 
done. There was no machinery and the entire earthwork includ¬ 
ing excavation, transport and temping was done by human labour. 
The finished work is neat and the canal is functioning efficiently. 
Such speed of construction of earthwork on canals has not been 
achieved in India or anyvrhere else in the world even with the help 
of heavy earthwork equipment.” 

India’s Finance Minister, Shri C. D. Deshmukh, addressing 
the informal meeting of the All India Congress Comittee held at 
New Delhi in September 1955 to discuss the Plan-Frame, drew 
pointed attention to the utilisation of rural man-power as a valuable 
means of i-aising resources for the Plan. He said : ^ “There is 
the question of voluntary association of people with development 
projects. This certainly refers to the non-monetised sector. In 
this country, actually Shrarndan has always been given. In the 
course of the First Plan we have taken good care to stimulate the 
spirit. If I am not mistaken, in our Community Projects nearly 
10 to 50 crores worth of work has been done through Shrarndan. 
It has taken the deepest roots in Uttar Pradesh. We have to 
further augment this tendency, and 1 can say that it is a growing 
tendency in our country.” 

We submit that encouraging as this picture is, we have yet 
to make much more concerted efforts for tapping the enormous 
potentiality of rural man-power. The Shra7ndan movement, as 
it has been called, has undoubtedly caught the imagination of the 
people. A Shrarndan fortnight was observed in Rajasthan from 
May 26 to June S, 1956. There was great enthusiasm all over 
the State and very useful work was done for village development. 
While a tabulated account of work done in this years’ Shrarndan 
fortnight is not yet available, the picture of achievements of the 
Shrarndan fortnight of 1955 is encouraging as would be found 


below: 

NAME OF THE WORK NO. 

New wells for drinking water 680 

Cattle pounds and cattle sheds 40 

Repairs of drinking water wells 321 

Irrigation wells 7 

Pavement of streets and khurahs 283 

Village sanitation drive 587 


1 A.I.C.C. Economic Review, Second Five-Year Plan Special Number, Vol. VII, 
Nos. 10-11. Whole Nos. 131-132. dated September 23. 1955, p. 50. 
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Culverts .. .. .. 695 

Schools buildings .. 352 

Roads (in miles) ,. .. 951 

Repairs and construction of tanks & bunds 661 

Nadies .. .. .. 443 

Recreation centres .. .. .. .. 88 


Value of all work done through Shramdan last year has been 
estimated at Rs. 49 lakhs. 

Panchayats And Community Projects 

In the mobilisation of community spirit and rural man-power, 
the Panchayats have played and are destined to play a great role. 
Of course, they need constant encouragement and help of the State. 

Today Community Pi-ojects and National Extension Blocks are 
spreading wider and wider all over India. Prime Minister Nehru 
said on 18.4.’53 : “The Community programme constitutes the 
dynamo providing the motive force for the successful implementa¬ 
tion of the f’ive-Year Plan. The whole object of the community 
development programme was to raise the general level of the 
standard of living of the average man—an object which in the 
Indian context was quite a revolutionary thing. Whether they 
could bring about this revolution in a peaceful, co-operative way 
was of the highest importance, because violent methods demanded 
a tremendous initial price and their ultimate outcome was totally 
uncertain. In a fast changing world, India stood out as something 
solid but unless the people worked hard this solidity would fade 
away. They had, therefore, to be wary and strive hard to maintain 
and strengthen the country’s independence through economic 
development, which was basic and fundamental. The Five-Year 
Plan, because of the limitations of available resources, did not go 
very far, but its approach was excellent. The effort of the people 
should be to make it go further. In this effort, the Community 
Programme and the National Extension Service, which would be 
shortly finalized, had a very vital role to play. If through the 
operation of these programmes a change of outlook among the 
people was generated, the country would have gone a very long 
way, because with people's outlook changed, the pace of progress 
would be much faster.’’ 

Since then, time and again Shri Nehru has called the Com¬ 
munity Project schemes as the most revolutionary thing being 
done in India today, as through this the face of rural India is 
slowly but certainly being changed. The relationship between 
Panchayats and Community Projects has been discussed time and 
again. Community Projects are essentially attempts to rouse the 
community spirit m a Development Block for intensive, rural develop- 
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ment, of course, with State aid and active support. There is a fund of 
literature available on the subject and it is not necessary for us to go 
into a discussion of the various aspects of the Community Project 
programme. We hold that Community Projects are likely to prove 
more successful in those areas where active Panchayats exist and 
co-operate with the Project work. The reason is simple. Pancha¬ 
yats, being local elected bodies representing the people, are in a 
better position to rouse mass enthusiasm and support than the 
Project officers and workers who may or may not belong to the 
area. We are happy to find that this contention is fully supported 
by the latest Report of the Programme Evaluation Organisation of 
the Planning Commission on the third year’s working of the Com¬ 
munity Projects and National Extension Service published in May 
195(1. The following observations of the Report deserve the great¬ 
est attention of all concerned: “It is now widely recognised that 
for carrying out develo])ment functions of any type on continuing 
basis, only a representative body like the Panchayat should be res¬ 
ponsible and all efforts should be directed towards creating and 
strengthening these institutions.” The progress of the programme 
and public co-operation has been on a much better scale where well- 
constituted Panchayats existed than in areas ■where such agencies 
were absent. The Report further points out that by taking up 
constructive work, the Panchayats themselves have benefited 
inasmuch as they have risen high in the estimation of the people 
of the area. The Report which pleads for wider responsibility and 
powers for the local bodies, further says that the provision of ade¬ 
quate financial assi.stance alone will not be sufficient to enable 
Panchayats to discharge their responsibilities. Guidance and 
active assistance will also be necessary for a considerable period 
before the Panchayats actively discharge the responsibilities put 
on them. The Report pleads for greater flexibility of form and 
organisational structure for these local bodies and allowing the 
patterns to evolve with experience. “The traditional Panchayats 
would be untenable, in the greatly changed and rapidly changing 
pattern of social organisations. It must be realised that new 
institutions can flourish only if they are in accord with the new- 
emerging social structure,” observes the Report. 

A Lok $abha Debate 

The relationship of Panchayats and Community Projects came 
up for discussion in the Lok Sabha in March 1956 on Shri Raghubir 
Sahay’s motion on the Community Projects and the National Exten¬ 
sion Service Schemes. Members were critical of the institutions which 
have been created to do the work in the Project and the National 
Extension areas. Shri K. S. Raghavachari called them “unsuited 
to the real needs of the situation”. He added : “The institutions 
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that should have been taken hold of for this purpose are the Village 
Panchayats. They are democratic institutions with some autonomy, 
and they are also intimately connected with the people on the spot.” 
It was an interesting debate and it would appear that the members 
of the Lok Sabha were not generally satisfied with the manner in 
which the village bodies were associated with the Community 
Projects in matters of policy formulations and decisions. Apparent¬ 
ly, however, a change has been effected in policy direction in this 
matter from the top Planning Commission level. Speaking on Shri 
Raghubir Sahay’s motion, Union Deputy Minister for Planning, 
Shri S. N. Mishra, referring to Project Advisory Committees, said ; 
“In the initial stages it was not considered ripe that Panchayats 
and co-operatives should elect their representatives on these com¬ 
mittees. Therefore, the Collectors were authorised to nominate 
persons on these committees. Now we are inclined to believe that 
the time has come to introduce an elective element in these com¬ 
mittees. So we have suggested to the State Governments that the 
Panchayats should be asked to send their representatives to these 
committees, and wherever the Panchayats do not exi.st, ad hoc 
bodies like Vikas Manduls should be a.sked to send their repre¬ 
sentatives.” 

Panchayats And Projects: The Future Perspective 

Shri Mi.shra’s statement is to be welcomed. Our regret is that 
this as!5ociation was not considered to be conducive even earlier. 
The present is a stage of early beginnings, in a long view of things, 
and the experiments that are being made and the improvements 
which are being effected in Project working following the experience 
gained may and should continue. It is apparent, however, taking 
a longer perspective, that the State cannot for all time 
incur the high admini.strative costs involved in running a 
Community Project Admini.stration, with all its paraphernelia, 
that is being incurred at present. As Panchayats grow and develop 
and gain in experience, the functions 61 the Community Projects 
and N.E.S. will have to be increasingly transferred to them and 
they bestowed with sufficient powers, and given sufficient aid to 
discharge their responsibilities. Community Projects are essen¬ 
tially for rousing the community .spirit for development. The 
beginnings have been excellent and the achievements encouraging. 
This had to be so in view of the pathetic contentment of the people 
with their conditions fuid the crust of stagnation in village life. 
This apathy has broken, the crust has been removed imd the sap 
has begun to flow. In subsequent and higher stages the progress 
would be on a higher plane, and then the Village Panchayats will 
have to be made supreme and the Government officials will have 
to function as servants of the elected representatives of the people. 
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Panchayats And Planning 

The question of National Planning in relation to Panchayats 
has also to be viewed from an identical angle, namely, that Pancha¬ 
yats alone are the best medium for implementation of any schemes 
in the villages, and prior consultation with them, before the final 
Plan is drawm, enthuses them and later helps in its effective im¬ 
plementation. In a .speech delivered at the A.I.C.C. Secretariat in 
July 1953, Nehru said* ; “I know the p.sychology of the Indian 
peopje. They want to see that you are learning from them and 
their advice and opinions are valued. This means that we must move 
away from the existing tendency to give instructions to all and 
sundry. They have to be clearly told that the Delhi Treasury will 
not give them all cash, that Delhi Treasury is not a bottomless pit. 
And if we do our work properly our masses are bound to realise 
that they are partners in some very vital activities. One method 
is to gather them for some work. Another is to combine discus¬ 
sions of the schemes and plans with w'ork.” 

On another occasion, addressing a Conference of P.C'.C. Presi¬ 
dents and Chief Ministei’s at the A.I.C.C. Secretariat on September 
2, 1955, Nehru repeated the same ideas in the following words : ^ 
“1 have always believed and believe even more so today, that our 
people are eminently sensible. They appreciate difficulties, if w^e 
take them into confidence and x)lacc all the facts before them. The 
greatest mistake is to treat peojde as incapable of understanding 
our problems. The problems in their broad implications must be 
placed before them. They very much like the idea of yourself 
going to them and explaining to them all the tn-os and cons of the 
situation. We are well aware of the psychology of the child. He 
is happy when his parents treat him as one who understands things.” 
And Nehru added : “After all, democracy is much more than 
occasional selection of Government, etc. It means, in practice, 
being, near the people. Democracy goes wu'ong when this is not 
done.” 

The question of Panchayats and Planning has been widely 
discussed. Attention was first focussed on the need to jilan from 
the bottom in an article in the A.I.C.C. Economic Review as early 
as November 1, 1953, by Congress General Secretary Shriman 
Narayan, entitled “Planning from the Bottom.” Soon after, the 
Planning Commission addressed a circular ® to State Governments, 

1 See A.I.C.C. Economic Rexiew, Vol. V. No. 7, Whole No. 80 of August 1, 1953; 
quotation on cover. 

2 A.I.C.C. Economic Review, Second Five-Year Plan Special Number, Vol. VII, 
Nos. 10-11. Whole No. 131-132, dated September 23, 1955. 

3 The text of this circular U published jn A l l^QOiiQiiiic Review, Vol. VI, No* % 
Whole No. 99, of May 15. 1934. 
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the objects being “to convey suggestions on an important aspect 
of the Second Five-Year Plan, viz., the manner in which, within 
the district, the work of planning may be organised and plans pre¬ 
pared for individual villages and groups of villages such as tehsils, 
talukas, National Extension Development Blocks, etc. It is essen¬ 
tial that local initiative in formulating plans and local effort and 
resources in carrying them out should be stimulated to the maxi¬ 
mum e.xtent possible. This will help to relate the plans closely 
to local needs and conditions and also to secure public co-operation 
and voluntary effort and contribution.” 

The circular later said : “Village planning will be primarily 
concerned with agricultural production and activities ancillary 
thereto, including co-operation. Planning .should, therefore, aim 
in the first place at determining for each village or group of villages 
what steps can be taken o\ cr (he period of the Second Plan to 
increase agricultural production and the volume of rural employ¬ 
ment. Specific items to be considered are ; 

1. Use and production of improved seeds; 

2. Use of manures and fertilisers; 
o. Consolidation of holdings; 

4. Village irrigation wmrks; 

5. Reclamation of waste land; 

6. Contour bunding and soil conservation; 

7. Introduction of new crops (including vegetables and fruit 
growing), and improved implements and methods of culti¬ 
vations; 

8. Improved cattle, including dairying; 

9. Development of .subsidiary occupations, e.g., poultry, bee¬ 
keeping, piggeries, etc.; 

10. Planting trees; 

11. Khadi; 

12. Village industries, especially for supplying the needs of the 
rural market; 

13. Formation of multi-purpose co-operatives and strengthening 
of existing co-operative societies; 

14. Improvement of village communications and other local 
works programmes. 

“Throughout the human aspect should be emphasised so that 
every family is assisted in its efforts to improve its conditions. 

“In respect of schemes of agricultural improvement, which it 
is proposed to include in the village plans, it would be necessary 
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to specify (1) the contributions which the villagers themselves 
could make in the way of money, labour or supplies, and (2) the 
help which would be required of Government in the matter of 
technical advice, supplies and finance. Some estimate should also 
be made for the increase m production of the main crops and in 
employment as a result of the plans which are adopted. 

“In the field of agricultural production and local works, village 
planning is likely to be more definite than in other fields such as 
health, education, etc. It is necessary that these needs should also 
receive due attention as part of the programme of social services 
which the State envisages for the Plan period. In regard to these, 
local contributions should be obtained on a reasonable basis.” 

This important circular of the Planning Commission set in a 
process m the country in which villages enthusiastically estimated 
their requirements and submitted it to the District Planning 
Authorities, who, after integrating the various village-schemes in 
an over-all Disti ict Plan submitted it to the State Planning Autho¬ 
rities for integration in the State Plan. Fears were expressed that 
v illages, when a.sked to state their requirements, w'ould naturallj’ 
pitch it high, and when at a later stage they w'ill find that all their 
demands have not been met, there would be disappointment and 
frustration. Such an evaluation, based on a wrong estimation of 
our people, contrary to what Nehru has said, later proved wrong. 
The very fact that the villages were consulted was in itself a great 
thing, and even partial acceptance of their demands sati.sfied them. 
Indeed, as has been variously suggested, the phenomenon of the 
village at the bottom participating in the formulation of the 
National Plan of India has been one of the healthiest aspect of 
Plaiunng in India. 

The Report of the Congress Village Pamhayat Committee has 
discussed the question of Panchayats and Planning in details. It 
has warned against setting up a number of bodies in the village and 
has suggested that the Development Council visualised for the vil¬ 
lage should be “woven around the Village Panchayats”. This 
.suggestion is of the utmost importance. We must avoid the multi¬ 
plicity of too many bodies in the village. They will only 
lead to wastage and friction. They will further open the 
field for undue interference in village affairs by officials, which 
3 S today a real danger, and has to be constantly w’atched and guarded 
against. In all matters relating to villages, the Panchayats must 
be regarded as supreme. That should be the keynote of our 
Planning as related to villages. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

TRAINING OF PANCHAYAT CADRE 


*'There is an intensive effort at developnicnt of our villages.... 
How can we afford to cut ourselves away from it and yet expect to 
seed it with the seeds of psychological revolution that we intend to 
work out. It is a community at ivoi'k, whether it is local projects, 
health or sanitation. We can make a difference by investing them 

with an outlook that can endure beyond the actual effort . 

No police force can for all time control a people, unless they them’- 
selves develop internal controls. No peaceful progress is possible 
unless there is a body of public servants who can influence them 
whatever the magnitude of the crisis.'* i 

—U. N. DHEBAR 

TT is obvious that the Village Panchayats in India will Ire able to 
■* fulfil the tasks before them <ind help the ev'olutioa of our society 
to a socialist system only \\'hen they function in a proi)cr and dis¬ 
ciplined manner with deep consciousness of their resi)onbibililies. 
This is possible only when all those responsible for Panchayat 
functioning are equipped for the task through adequate training. 

The Growth-Pattern Of The National Movement 

This, of necessity, entails conscious direction from the top. 
This task, es.sentially one of reconstruction of our society, would 
be different from the 'spontaniety pattern” of our pre-Independ¬ 
ence struggle. This ‘•sponlaniety pattern” may be thus defined. 
As distinct from (“onscious direction fioni I'le top and huiiding up 
the organi-sational structure brick by brick from below, the move¬ 
ment grew up in the form of bursting up of pent-up fceling.s of 
the masses, instances liKo the Jallianv.ala Bagh massacre of 191!), 
or the arrest of Gandhiji and the Congre.ss leader.ship in 1942 acting 
as the igniting factors. Further, as distinct from a set and clear- 
cut idears on social history and development, the movement com¬ 
prised people with widely divergent ideas on social and economic 
policies, though the dominant anti-imperialist a.spect of the struggle 
succes.sfully united all the differing groups and individuals who 
comprised the movement. 

Of course, from 1885 to 19]9. the Congress was gradually 
evolving as an organisation increasingly becoming more and. more 

1 From PresMonlial Address to Sixty-first Scasion of the Indian National Congresj, 
Amritsar, February 1956. 
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representative of the Indian people, but it became the powerful 
instrument it did only when the overtowering personality of 
Gandhiji became supreme in the organisation after World War One. 
Shri U. N. Dhebar has said ^ : “Bapu with his uncanny powers of 
observation and synthesis could at crucial moments touch upon 
these Aitai chords, and most of us used to be surprised at the mass 
enthusiasm and forces that were set in motion.” The national 
movement, nevertheless, represented structurally in the Congress 
organisation, remained largely a spontaneous formation, bringing 
together pecjple from differing walks of life, which seldom under¬ 
took day to day w'ork among the people, say, the organisation of 
peasants or the working classes. But on specific occasions there 
used to be a bunst of activities with millions participating in them. 
It is also true that anti-imperialism and vague nationalism united 
people under the Congress banner, though the various gr oups under 
them held widely divergent ^■it•w'S in matters of future or imme¬ 
diate economic policies and allied matters. 

The best evaluation of this stage of the national movement is 
to be found in the wi’itings of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, in his 
Autobioyraphu, then in a series of collected essays written in the 
period 1934-1940 2, and later in his Discovery of India. And of 
special significance would be his historic e.ssay Whither India 
published in 1934, which gave concrete ideas to the vague nation¬ 
alism of the ('ongrc.ss and, in fact, gave it a socialist bias. Indeed, 
it would not be wrong to say that the seed sown by Pandit Nehru 
in 1934 by his Whither India found full fruition in 1935 at Avadi. 

That the ta.sk of bringing about a socialist pattern of society 
has been accepted by a national movement which, under the leader¬ 
ship of ivlahatma Gandhi, chose the path of non-violence for the 
attainment of its objective of Independence, is of special signific¬ 
ance. As though ordained by .history and destined by its ancient 
genius and greatness, India seeks to bring about a peaceful transi¬ 
tion to an equalitarian socialist society in which the Panchayats 
are destined to play a vital role. 

Dangers Of Vague And Amorphous Approach 

In order that the Panchayats may become effective instru¬ 
ments to fulfil their role, it is of the utmost importance that there 
should be perfect ideological compactness among those who run 
it and complete clarity about the ends and means. Congress Presi- 

1 See AXC.C. Economic Review, Vpl. VII, No. 1, Whole No. 122, dated 1, 1955, 

artlcjie entitled “New Social Order.** 

2 We have before us the following compilations of Nehru’s writings during this 
period : (1) Recent Essays and Vi'rltlngs, Kltabistan. Allahabad, 1937; (2) Eighteen 
Months In India, 1936-37, Kitabistan, Allahabad, 1938; (3) Where Are We? Kltabistan, 
Allahabad. 1939; (4) The Unity of India, Collected Writings 1937-1940, Lindsay 
Drummond, London. 1941, (foreword by V. K. Krishna Menon). 
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dent, Shri IT. N. Dhebar, in his address to the Amritsar Congress, 
in another context, expressed this thought in the following ringing 
words: “While we may not think in terms of a regimented 
approach, we can not permit a vague and an amorphous approach 
also. The roots of the decay of a party, as of a country, lie in 
the thought structure of its membership. The fog surrotinding 
the mind of a community may well conceal the valley of its self- 
destruction.” 

Unity On The Basis Of Set Ideology And Philosophy 

It is, therefore, of the utmost imporiunce that the Panchayat 
ranks be united by a set ideology and philosophy. Of course, when 
we sa.y this, we do not think in terms of regimented ideas and 
phi!o.sophies. Nevertheless, a minimum common understanding is 
of the utmost significance in order that we may march forward as 
a disciplined nation for the achiev'ement of our objective and the 
t'uliiiment of our destiny. It would then be necessary to make this 
thinking the property of every active Panchayat worker, and to 
ensure that all oftice-beai ers in the Panchayats are trained in and 
made well aware of this basic minimum. To quote Shri If N. 
Dhebar again, in another context he said * : “For the achievement 
of this unity of ideas, it is essential that there should be a common 
understanding about our evolution to the present phase of develop¬ 
ment.” 

Outlines Of A Study Syllabus 

The question of a syllabus, therefore, for the training of Pan¬ 
chayat workers assumes profound importance. We have further 
to bear in mind that the Panchayat worker, the Panches, Sarpanches, 
the Assistant Panchayat Officers, etc., are not very educated people, 
and their training wdll have to be in a simple digestible manner. 
Further, the higher grades of officials also have to be trained into 
the ideology. The levels of training classes apart, we feel that the 
following minimum understanding must be made the property of 
all persons who have anything to do with Panchayats : 

II) An interpretation of Indian history from the ancient times; 
the distinctive features of Indian history, tolerance and spiritualism; 
emphasis on decentralised local government like Village Panchayat; 
emphasis on Tyaga and the people’s good; absence of Western type 
of development in Indian history, etc. 

( 2) India as the hou.se absorbing all cultures; the fundamental 
unity of India; unity in diversity; the cultural synthesis* 

(3) The impact of British Rule over India; why India went 

1 A.I.C.C. Economie Review, Vol. Vin, No. Z, Whole No. 147. dated May IS, 1956. 

See Report of Meeting of Congress Literature Sub-Committee, p. 31. 
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down; the process of the great destruction of Panchayats; reasons of 
the destruction. 

(4) The 1857 Mutiny and the birth of the National Movement; 
the development of the National Movement. 

(5) India’s economy under the British ; the pauperisation of 
the peasantry; growth of industries; rise of the wor-king class; the 
1921 movement; 19.31 movement. 

(6) Gandhian principles—emphasis on decentralisation and 
cottage industries. 

(7) The world in 193G; the rise of Hitler; the anti-Fascist move¬ 
ment; Nehru’s lead at Lucknow Congress; India in 193G-39. 

(8) World War II: the .August 1942 Resolution; implications 
of the August Revolution. 

(9) After World Wai’ II : the Partition: Congress economic- 
policy after Independence. 

(10) A brief history of growth of socialist ideas in the world 
—the Russian Revolution—the Chinese Revolution. 

(11) A history of the development of socialist ideas in India’s 
National Movement: the culmination at Avadi; clarificatiori of the 
socialist pattern; India’s distinctive feature. 

In fact, this list can be made much more concrete and detailed 
and fully elaborated. W’e seek to suggest the barest minimum. 
And in so doing we are conscious that this plan may be viewed bj' 
some as much too ambitious and impracticable. We, however, do 
not feel so. The point is to make this thinking common. At 
different levels, the education will have to be made simple and 
adapted to the level of understanding of those who are sought to 
to be trained. This certainly is not a difficult task. 

Technical And Legal Aspects Of Training 

Besides these, the technical and legal aspects of Panchayab: 
will have to be explained to the Panchayat workers. This wdll 
differ from State to State, in accordance with the State Panchayat 
Acts. The Nyaya Panches have specially to be imparted training 
in the judicial aspect. We have referred to the training syllabus for 
Panchayats in the State of Jammu and Kashmir (ante p. 656). 

Training By The Union Centre And The States 

The task of undertaking this training may be broken up in 
two stages. In the first stage, in the interests of all India uni¬ 
formity, a series of central schools may be run by the Central Gov¬ 
ernment. At present it is the Union Health Ministry which looks 
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after Panchayat work in so far as the Union Centre is connected 
with it. 

We suggest that this job of training should be made the respon¬ 
sibility of the Planning Commission. This Central Training should 
be intensive and should comprise the higher Panchayat Officials in 
the State as also the best among the district Panchayat officials 
and Sarpanches. Later, at the State level, training should be im¬ 
parted in State Panchayat Acts, other aspects, the judicial func¬ 
tions, etc. 



CHAPTER XL 


RANCH AY AT ELECTIONS: THE PRINCIPLE OF 

UNANIMITY 


'‘While eleciions are essential for assessing the wishes of the people, 
the important thing is hoic to ascertain the wishes of the people 
and not the particular method. I would^ therefore^ plead for an 
original approach to this question of ascertaining the wishes of the 
people. If we emphasise the maintenance of unity in the village^ 
we can still find in every village a few individuals in whom the 
village community is prepared to repose its confidence. What is 
nerdcd is a personnel which understand the minds of the people 
in the villanc and the z^revailing currents and not merely satisfy the 
mechanical mathe7natics of election laws»**^ 

—U. N. DHEBAR 

A DDHESSING a Panch Sammelan at Village Padila in his con- 
^ stituency in Allahabad district on April 6, 1956, Shri Nehru 
said : ^ *'We want no casteism here. We do not w^ant liars and 
cheats. We w^ant honest and responsible people in this country. 
We have to build up India and that can be done when people are 
honest.’' Speaking to the Panches pointedly, he said that people 
should elect able persons to Panchayats, but he did not mind if 
very able persons were not elected so long as they were honest and 
truthful. 

Nehru Warns Against Grouping In Panchayats 

Again, inaugurating the Bihar Panchayat Parishad Conference 
at Jamui in MuzafTarpur district on April 22, 1956, Shri Nehru 
said ; ^ “Panchayats have to lend a big hand in the uplift of villages 
through co-operative effort. If the people frittered away their 
energies by fighting among themselves and running Panchayats on 
caste or group lines, they would weaken the foundation of the 
country.If Panchayats indulged in casteism, they would be¬ 

come worthless and it would be better to do away with them 
altogether." 

In an earlier chapter we have referred to conflicts in villages 
which are made complex by the coincidence of caste and property 
diiferences. In fact, there undoubtedly exist in the villages factors 

1 Sec. Introduction. 

2 National Herald, 7.4.*56. 

3 Hindustan Times, 23.4.’56. 
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contributing towards disunity, just as there are certain compelling 
urges for village unity. What is necessary is to take a balanced 
view of things, encourage village unity and take energetic and 
effective steps to end factors for disunit 5 \ 

" Dection On Party Basis Worst Service To Villages Dhebar 

In this context, it should lie noted that the system of elections 
to the Village Panchayats, modelled on the Western pattern, have 
the effect of encouraging casteism and encourage factions and dis¬ 
unity. Shri Dhebar has correctly remarked : “Our fancy for the 
British model of elections is costing us heavily.” Acharya Vinoba 
Bhave also, in a number of his po.st-prayer speeches, has 
expressed liis cleai- opinion again.st the introduction of 
the ballot method of election in the villages, which brings in its 
trail all the evil practices associated with party battles. As Shri 
Dhebar very rightly points out, the important thing is to ascertain 
the wishes of the people and not the particular method. He says : 
“The vote should not be allo\ved to divide the people. Political 
parties with their rigid mental inhibitions cannot operate without 
bypassing thi.s basic need for social integration in the background 
and injuring the piwess of community existence, at any rate in the 
present state of things.” And he adds: “I would, therefore, un¬ 
hesitatingly say that elections on party basis would be the worst 
service that we can render to the people of the villages. I would 
go to the extent of a.sking for a constitutional prohibition of such 
elections.” 

Panchayats And Politics At Simla Local Self-Government 
Ministers Conference 

This question came up for a lengthy discussion at the Confer¬ 
ence of Local Self-Government Ministers at Simla in June 1954. 
It was an interesting discussion and we would like to report it in 
detail.' W'hen the question of Village Panchayats and role of 
political parties was taken up, Shri Shriman Narayan, the Congress 
General Secretary and special invitee to the Conference, said that 
the Panchayat should be looked at as a non-political unit. If the 
Village Panchayats are to serve the purpose for which they are 
meant, then political parties should not introduce their politics in 
them. The functions of the Village Panchayats should be mainly 
confined to social, economic and cultural questions. He pointed 
out that two of the major political parties in the country, namely, 
the Congress and the Praja Socialist Party, have already indicate 
that they will not participate in Panchayat elections as political 
parties. He said that this is a very good augury for the future and 
we must further ensure that Panchayats be kept aloof from party 

1 See A.f.C.C. Economic Review, Vol. VI. No. 5. Whole No. 102, dated July 1, 1034. 
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politics. Shri Narayan said that if we lose sight of this basic fact 
then we will not be able to re-build our villages and the idea of 
Punch Paranicshumr will not triumph. We have to take care that 
in our enthusiasm foi’ providing a democratic set-up in the villages 
we should not introduce the West.ern type of elections and their 
evils in our countryside. 

Kajkumuri Amrit Kaur said that she would completely endorse 
this view. We mu.st have our best men and women in the village 
body. She pointed out that in Britain they have already built up 
a tradition so that in the elections to the local bodies the best men 
are .selected, iri’espective of theii’ party affiliations. It is true that 
we cannot impose our views on the different political parties of the 
country. But .she ha<l the fullest confidence that a considered pro¬ 
nouncement to this effect by this re])resentative Conference would 
create the necessary atmosphere for the grow-ih of Village Pan- 
chayats on non-partisan lines. 

U.P.'s L.S.G. Minister, Shri Mohanlal Cautam, said that 
there was profound meaning in what Shri Narayan had said and 
his pronouncement itself as the General Secrciary of the Indian 
National Congre.ss binds the bigge.st political party of the country 
to such a policy towards Village Panchayats. But he was not very 
clear whether it would be proper to say this thing at the Conference. 

Shri V. V. Gravid, a Mini.ster of Madhya Bharat, and Shri I. D. 
Jalan, I.I.S.G., Minister from West Bengal, agreed that the elections 
to the Panchayats should be on a non-party basis. But they 
doubted whether the L.S.G. Miiii.sters Conference could place any 
such conditions on political parties. At best it could only recommend. 
A Deputy Minister from PEPSU said that in his State they wanted 
to act on these very lines but the Communists took full advantage 
of the non-participation of the other political parties and took part 
in the Panchayat elections on their party slogans. 

Shri Bhimsen Sac-har, then Chief Minister of Punjab, completely 
agreed with Shri Naraj'an’s views. He said that wherever we have 
enough influence we should see that Panchayats should not become 
party affairs. He pointed out that in Punjab they had about 10,000 
Panchayats and the Congress had decided that there should be no 
party propaganda in the Panchayat elections, and he was happy 
to inform the Conference that the elections passed off very smoothly. 
The quality'of Panches they have got elected can compare very 
favourably with any standard that may be laid down. It is neces¬ 
sary that political influence does not come in the elections. He 
said that his conception of a Panchayat is that of a family. In 
Punjab they have Panchayat in every village of 500 souls and if a 
village population is less than this, then they combine one or more 
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villages. The success of Village Panchayat administration will 
depend on the enthusiasm we arouse and the feeling of oneness we 
put in them. If we have political manoeuvrings, then this will not 
be possible. Political parties are based on differences, and in the 
village sphere we must do our best to remove these differences. 

Shri R. M. Adani, Development Minister of Saurashtra, said 
that the Conference cannot decide about political parties. He 
suggested that we may first decide how we shall elect the Pan- 
chayats and then the question of political parties will answer itself. 
Even apart from all-India parties, local parties are formed. We 
should decide upon the question of unanimity in election. In Sau¬ 
rashtra they have experimented like that. They did not get complete 
unanimity but achieved a large measure of agreement. 

Shri Bhola Paswan, L.S.G. Minister from Bihar, said that the 
experience of Panchayats in Bihar has shown that they have 
generated new enthusiasm and new spirit in the country.side. In 
Bihar they attempted to have unanimou.s elections to the Pan¬ 
chayats and to a large extent succeeded. He thought that if 
they insist uf)on keeping politics completely awa.v from the Village 
Panchayats, it may not be feasible. Still for the elections to 
the Village Panchayats the unanimity principle can be tried. How 
can Panchayat be kept away from politics if we go to the same 
\dllage for elections to the State A.s.sembly and the Parliament? He 
felt that this question could not be discus.sed in the Conference 
Inspite of this their experience in Bihar with regard to the forma¬ 
tion of Panchayats has been very .satisfactory. 

Sri Ram Karan Joshi of Rajasthan pointed out that Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru in a recent pronouncement had suggested that 
we should have Panchayats of two types, namely, those deeded 
unanimously, to whom we should give more powers, and those 
elected by majority vote.s, who should be given lesser powers 
After some speeches by the repre.sentatives from Ajmer, Madhya 
Bharat, Andhra, etc., the Chairman of the Panchayat Committee 
of the Conference, Shri Mohanlal Gautam, summarised the 
whole discussion. He said that unanimity in elections is verj' 
desirable but is undoubtedly difficult to achieve. They could only 
recommend. They can not prevail upon a political party to adopt 
a specific course. 

Congress ViHage Pmehayat Committee On The Need For 
Unannnity 

The Congress Village Panchayat Committee also gave serious 
thought to the question of keeping the Panchayats away from party 
politics. The Committee emphasised that one of the reasons for 
the success of Panchayats in ancient India was the principle of 
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unanimity in the constitution of Panchayats. “Elders of the village 
from different communities were elected by the whole village meet¬ 
ing almost unanimously. Whenever it was not possible to achieve 
unanimity, election was completed by means of lots drawn by the 
youngest child in the village.” And the Committee said that it 
“attaches the greatest significance to the need of unanimity in the 
working of Village Panchayats. The Committee feels that Pancha¬ 
yats elected unanimously should have more powers vested in them, 
than those where unanimity could not be achieved in the process of 
their formation.” 

The Saurashtra Aiteraative 

The question is undoubtedly ticklish. How can political parties 
be persuaded to keep the party label av/ay from Panchayat elec¬ 
tions? The fact that the Congress and the Praja Socialist Party 
agreed to such a course is undoubtedly a big advance, but then what 
about the other parties? As a PEPSIJ spokesman said at the Simla 
Conference, when Congress kept out, the Communists took full 
advantage of it. We feel, however, that an earnest attempt should 
nevertheless be made to have an agreement on the question, and 
probably it may not be difficult of achievement. 

Harmony In Panchayats The Greatest Need 

In the alternative, the best course is the one adopted in 
Saurashtra, which has also been strongly recommended by the Con¬ 
gress Village Panchayat Committee. Panchayats which are elected 
unanimously should be given greater powers than those where 
elections have not been unanimous. Such a course will generate 
the urge for unanimous elections among the village populace. 

Emphasis on unanimity is essential in order that the Pancha¬ 
yat may be able to do its best for village uplift. An unanimously 
elected Panchayat will draw all round support of the village and 
will achieve greater success than another rent by disputes which 
linger on following electioneering. In fact, the Western type of 
electioneering carries with it the seeds of destroying all chances of 
integration. The main point is to evolve a method by which we 
may ascertain the minds of the people without risking the principle 
of harmony. 
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RANCH AY ATS: THE JUDICIAL ASPECT 


DICK : '*The first thing we do, let us kill all the lawyers'". 
JACK CADE: that I mean to do.'" 


**Not a profession but a conspiracy.^" 


^SHAKESPEARE 
(Henry IV) 


--BERNARD SHAW 

*^Sir, I do not care to speak ill of any man behind his back, but I 
believe the gentleman is an attorney'" 


—DR. JOHNSON 


^^Moghal justice had a silver lining: it had. no lawyers."" 

—DR. BENI PRASAD 
(Jehangir) 


OPEAKTNG at Karukallur, in Chingleput district of Madras, on 
^ .June 27, litoO, Achaiya Vinoba Bhave criticised courts of 
justice. lie said that judgements of these courts. Ixiscd only on 
recorded evidence, tended to engencU'r more hatred and animosity 
among people. Acharya Bhave was delivering his usual ])OSl- 
prayer speech. He is further reported to have said that man does 
not commit himself on paper and create evidence for his doings. 
But judgements deli\'ere<l are based upon such e^■idencc. He said 
that love and affection towards fellow beings would solve many 
a dispute.' 

Courts In British Days—Veritable Engines (K Oppression 

Indeed, one of the most pitiable sights to be .seen in pre- 
Independence India was the spectacle of hungry, tired-looking 
peasants sitting in groups outside District Courts, waiting for their 
names to be called and returning disappointed, not once or twice, 
but for months together. Actually this ‘Court-technique’ became 
one of the mo.st potent weapons in the hands of the landlords of 
yore to break even the most sturdy and militant tenant. The 
modus operandi was as follows. A fictitious suit would be filed and 
a date fixed. Trudging all the way from his village, which 
distance could be 20, 30 and even 50 and 60 miles, the haggard 
tenant would reach the court on the fixed day. By this time, 
however, by paying a rupee or two as illegal gratification to the 


1 Hindustluui Standard Evening News (New Delhi edition), m.6.’5S. 
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mighty Peshkar, the landlord would get the date postponed, and 
would take good care to see that the new dates are fixed in the 
busiest agricultural seasons. At great risk to his cultivation, the 
poor tenant will again trudge to the court to be told again of the 
postponement, and to trudge back again. The strongest and the 
sturdiest fellow was thus broken. Indeed, the court became a 
veritable collaborator of the landowning classes. Reeking with 
corruption—an honest man in a lower court during British times 
could well be a museum piece in that world of dishonesty and 
deceit—and manned by a most unsympathetic and heartless army 
of subordinate judicial officers, the courts became a terror for the 
peasantry. Very naturally, a village wit once thus explained the 
meaning of the Adalal (court) to the author ; ‘A’, he said, means 
Aao (come), ‘da’, he said, means Deo (give), ‘la’ means lara denge 
(will make you quarrel) and ‘t’, he explained, means ghar men tava 
no. rah jayega (even the pan for cooking bread will not be left 
in the household). 

Indeed, among the depredations caused by the British, the 
destruction of the village system of decision over disputes, and 
the consequent imposition of British legal forms and courts, would 
have a pride of place. Later, even in late nineteenth century, and 
beginning of the twentieth century, the British attempted some 
kind of revival of village courts, but the efforts were doomed to 
failure. 

Gandhiji Sees The Potentiality (M Reviving Village Justice 

It was Gandhiji who first saw the great potentiality of reviving 
the sy.stem of village justice and at the time of the Non-Co-operation 
Movement, in 1920-21, when he advocated boycott of law courts, he 
made the setting up of Panchayats in villages for settling village 
disputes a fighting militant slogan. We have refen-ed to this aspect 
in Book I (Chapter VIII). Under Congress direction, earnest 
ittempts were made to .set up what came to be called ‘Arbitration 
Courts’ in different provinces. They achieved varying degree of 
success in different places, and but for the arrests of Congressmen, 
who were organising these courts, and the general policy of op¬ 
pression of the British rulers, this experiment would have achieved 
phenomenal success. 

Punjab Provincial Congress Committee's Scheme For 
Arbitration Courts in 1922 

During the last few years, with the revival of judicial functions 
of Panchayats, a lot has been said for or against them. The dis¬ 
cussions have also centred round how the Adalat or Nyaya 
Panchayats should be constituted, etc. During those hectic days 
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of 1920-22, the Punjab Provincial Congress Committee drafted a 
most comprehensive scheme and rules for Arbitration Courts, and 
as we perused it, we were struck by its sheer common sense and 
innate honesty. This draft of the Punjab Provincial Congress 
Committee was published in Young India of August 3, 1922, and 
we reproduce it below in full with the confidence that they would 
be found immensely useful for our Nyaya Panchayat functioning 
today as well. 

The Punjab Provincial Congress Committee’s scheme and rules 
for Arbitration Courts are as under : 

(1) The policy of the Congress is to put an end to the evil of 
litigation and for this purpose the Punjab Provincial Congress 
Committee shall form a board called the Panchayat Hoard for the 
purpose of organising Panchayats in every village and town of the 
province, frame rules for them and from time to time take such 
measures as may be necessary to overcome all difficulties and 
strengthen the organisation. 

(2) The Board shall be in charge of a member of the Working 
Committee of the Punjab Provincial Congress Committee and may 
include practising lawyers if necessary. 

(3) The aim of the Board shall be to make the Piinchayat 
self-supporting as far as possible but the Punjab Provincial Con¬ 
gress Committee shall allot a separate budget for carrying on 
propaganda in this department and for initial and emergency 
expenses of the same. 

(4) All Panchayats formed under the aegis of any Congress 
organisation whatever, shall be subordinate to this Board, shall 
carry out the rules framed and in.structions given from time to time 
and shall refer all difficult questions to this Board for advice and 
guidance through their respective District Congress Committees. 

(5) Every District Congress Committee shall depute certain 
of its members, whether full non-co-operators or not, to be in 
charge of the Panchayats in that district and the Board shall be 
known as the District Panchayat Board. 

(6) This body shall exercise the same control and supervi¬ 
sion over the Panchayats of the district, subject to the rules framed 
and instructions given by the Provincial Board and shall act strictly 
under the control of the latter. 

(7) Every District Congress Committee maj, if it thinks 
necessary, organise boards in every tehsil. These Tehsil Boards 
shall be as far as possible on the same model as the District Board 
and shall exercise control and jurisdiction within the tehsil. 
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(8) The District Congress Committee shall immediately 
proceed to form Panchayats in each village or town in the district 
and shall for this purpose send out Pracharaks to help in organising 
the same. 

(9) The aim should be as far as possible to have a Panchayat 
in every place where there is a Congress Committee established. 

Construction Of Panchayats 

(1) In every village or town the ijeople of the locality should 
be assembled together and be asked to select a certain number 
among themselves varying from 15 to 25 to form a panel of 
Panchayat. 

(2) The men selected should, as far as possible, be men of 
integrity and character possessing the confidence of the people or 
a well-defined section of the people of the locality. 

(3) Care should be taken that all castes and creeds be repre¬ 
sented and if any are left out, the Executive of the local Congress 
Committee should proceed to nominate a number necessary to 
make up the deficiency and in no case exceeding five in number. 
Out of this panel five men should be selected in the manner given 
below to decide any case that may come up for decision to the 
Panchayat and these five shall constitute the Panchayat for the 
particular case. The decision of the Panchayat will be final and 
binding on the parties of the case. 

Reference To Panchayats 

A person or persons having a dispute with any other person 
or persons in the village, town or tehsil, either civil or criminal or 
of a cognizable nature, may, by petition in writing, apply to the 
local Congress Committee giving the nature of the dispute, full 
name and address of the parties and expressing a desire to have 
the case decided by a Panchayat. 

On receipt of such a petition in writing as aforesaid, the 
Executive of the local Congress Committee or any one or more 
persons deputed on its behalf shall approach the other party or 
parties and induce them by peaceful persuasion to agree to the 
case being taken up by the Panchayat. 

On an agreement having been struck between the parties to 
refer the matter to the Panchayat, the Executive of the local Con¬ 
gress Committee or any person or persons appointed on their behalf 
shall get a form signed by the parties saying that they refer the 
matter voluntarily and without any compulsion to the decision of 
the Panchayat and that they would on their honour carry out the 
decision to the letter and would not have any further recourse to 
courts. 
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On the completion of these formalities such party or parties 
will be asked to choose two arbitrators each fi’om the panel already 
mentioned above; the fifth shall be appointed by the Executive of 
the ("ongress Committee and shall preside o\er the meeting of the 
I’anchayat for that case. 

As far as possible the president should be a man well known 
for his impartiality and if any communal difference ar ises between 
the parties, shall be a man of a community different fi’om that of 
the parties, e.g., if the parties are Hindu and Mohammedan, the 
president shall be as far as possible either a Sikh, a Christian or a 
Parsi. 

This rule, however’, need not be followed in caste questions, 
where the president should be a pei’son fully acquainted with the 
manner and customs of a parlicular- caste. 

Procedure 

When the Panchayat is thus formed, the pi'esident shall fix 
dates for hearing and call upon the parlies to come with their’ 
witnesses. The dates may be continuous or otherwise. 

Orditrarily the complainant will be allowed to prove his case 
first and then the defendant. The rules of the law of evidence .shall 
generally not apply but no iri’ele\’ant or scandalous evidence or’ an 
evidence immaterial to the case will be allowed. 

The Panchayat need not keep a r'ecord of all the evidence l)Ut 
should take only such notes as may be nece.s.sar’y for refreshing 
their memory. 

The sittings shall as far as possible be continuous and efforts 
should be made to finish the case in the shortest time po.ssible. 

Ordinarily parties should not be allowed to appear with advo¬ 
cates or lay-rejrr’esentatives except in the case of women and 
minors. But where intricate cases of law or customs ar’e involved, 
the Panchayat may for its own guidance refer the points involved 
to the District Board who will ai’range to get expert legal opinion 
and forward it to the Panchayat. The Board to which it is referred 
shall proceed to get the opinion and forward it with all expedition. 
In such cases the parties may apply before the Board to which the 
matter is referred, to have the matter argued out by a counsel of 
their own choice and at their own expense. When this is done the 
Board shall depute some of its own members to hear The arguments 
and decide the points of law or custom involved. This decision 
shall be final. 

When the whole case has been prosecuted before the Pancha¬ 
yat and in cases where parties had been referred for opinion to any 
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Panchayat Board, when the opinion is received by the Paneha- 
yat, the Panchayat shall proceed to form a decision and put it down 
in writing. No arguments need be given. 

This decision shall be pronounced to the parties in their pre¬ 
sence and the date fixed for the carrying out of the terms of the 
decision. 

The proceedings of the Panchayat shall as far as possible be 
public. 

Expenses 

The Panchayat may, in cases where some expenditure may 
have to be incurred, call on the parties to deposit the necessary 
amount in such proportion as they may think just and .equitable. 
In no case shall the amount so deposited exceed the actual expenses. 
If any balance is left, it shall be refunded to the parties. 

Execution 

The local Congress Committee shall take steps to get the 
decree executed within the time fixed by the Pancha 5 ’^at in its 
decisions or within a reasonable time if no time is fixed. This 
should be done by persuasion and moral pressure. In no case 
shall any sort of compulsion involving force be used. 

Social boycott should be avoided as far as possible, but specially 
that causing incenvcnience or trouble in the every-day life, e.g., 
social relations may be cut off, participations in marriages and 
other ceremonial occasions may be given up, but such methods as 
preventing the persons from drawing water or having provision 
for every day use or using the public roads should.be strictly 
refrained from. 

In cases involving money disputes, the best way to proceed 
will be to ask the parties to deposit, before the case is heard at all, 
such sum as each party becomes liable for, if the case were to be 
decided against it on the express understanding that when a deci¬ 
sion is given, only the net money as may remain will be refunded to 
the party after the terms of the decision are carried out and the 
amount due to the opposite party is paid. 

The deposit may be by one party or both, according as there 
are cross-claims or not. 

Puiushment 

In cases of a criminal nature which are non-cognizable, if 
punishments are to be awarded in the shape of fines or otherwise, 
they should invariably be light and must be conceived in the light 
of a token of repentance and not as carrying out a policy of revenge 
or to act as deterrence by themselves. 
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The greatest deterrence should be public opinion and nothing 
ntore. If the culprit refuses to undergo the punishment, no physi¬ 
cal force should be used. Social pressure with limitations as 
mentioned above may be brought to work to ensure compliance. 

The best form of punishment will be a fine to compensate the 
complainant or contributions to some charitable institution. 

Every Committee shall keep a register of applications, names 
of parties, nature of the disputes, names of the Panches, particulars 
of the decisions, dates of announcement of the decisions and execu¬ 
tion. All forms of agreement taken should be kept in original, 
numbered and arranged. 

M^Hamow 

In settling disputes, Panchayats are recommended to effect a 
compromise freely and fully assented to by the parties, as this alone 
will save any possibility of further dispute and avoid the troubles 
incidental to the execution of decisions formally given. Such com¬ 
promise should as far as possible be in writing and signed by both 
the parties, in triplicate, one copy for the Congress Committee and 
one for each party. 

Every case referred to any Panchayat shall have to be decided 
within 6 months from the date of the agreement by the parlies to 
refer the case to the Panchayats; after which the parties may 
refuse to be bound up by their original agreement of referencte. 
This refusal shall be communicated in writing to the Congress 
Committee. 

Tliff Alnaiiiig ViRage Courts Of Bali Island: Lawyers 
Became Jobless 

A glimpse into how our village bodies must have functioned in an¬ 
cient times on the judicial plane is provided by the manner in which 
the Panchayats are functioning even today in the Hindu island of 
Bali. This came to our notice in a .striking Radio talk from Delhi 
by Kumari Raj Chowla towards the end of 1955 entitled “The 
Balinese Way of Life.’ Says Raj Chowla *: “A Council of Elders, 
called the Panchayat, controls, regulates and directs the economic 
and social life of the village and settles all disputes. As a result 

1 This is preceded by the following remarks by Chowla : “To appreciate the 
Balinese way of life one has to go into the villages. There arc few big estates on 
the island. The farms are held all over the island jointly hy village communities. 
Ev^ry village has a large compound wall with a main entrance. There is a second 
inner wall which runs parallti to the outer one which gives a separate entrance 
to every family home. Each family lives together and works Jointly with other 
families on the farm. A family home consists of bamboo sheds with thatched or 
tiled roofs intended for dijfferent members of the family. Each family has its own 
temple with its own deities- In the centre of every village there is a mandap 
Intended for the community life of the village." 
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of this, there have been practically no civil or criminal courts in 
Bali for centuries. The story is told that after Indonesia became 
free, three courts were set up. Also two lawyers came to settle 
on this island. Since then two of the courts have been closed down 
for lack of work, and the lawyers have found it more profitable to 
go into business to earn their livelihood. One sign of the general 
contentment of the people is the fact that theft and burglary are 
still practically unknown. It is one place in the world where the 
hotel management insists that guests leave the doors of their rooms 
open since Balinese employees resist the use of locks.” 

Nyaya Panchayats Reduce Litigation And Bring Out The 
Best rn Village Folk 

If one were to describe in two words the most distressing 
evils of the administration of justice which call for remedy, the two 
words will be ‘delay’ and ‘expense.’ And decentralisation of the 
administration of justice is apparently the only remedy for fighting 
these evils successfully. Further, it is this decentralisation of the ad¬ 
ministration of justice which alone can end the evil of costly litigation 
in the villages and bring out the best among our village folk. The 
Bali example, which needs to be deeply pondered over by the high¬ 
est judicial officers in India, reveals the idyllic state which obtained 
in India in olden times. And we submit that the Nyaya Panchayat 
experiment, which has already achieved great success and reduced 
litigation and has earned richly deserved tributes, is also bringing 
out the best in our village life. Look at this example. The people 
of Athor village in Mehsana district in Gujarat took the decision 
in January 1956 never to take any dispute to a court of law. The 
entire population of the village at a meeting called by elderly 
villagers pledged to follow a four-tier system of Gram Raj for 
the settlement of any dispute. The system, which is aimed at 
promoting happy relations among them, includes (1) to avoid 
raising disputes by trying to understand other people’s views, (2) 
if any dispute arises, it should be taken to the Panch elected at 
the meeting, (3) if the Panches failed to solve the dispute, help of 
the village leaders of neighbouring villages will be sought, and 
(4) if even this combination of arbitrators fails to settle a dispute, 
the leaders of the nearby town of Unza should be approached and 
their award will be binding on both parties.' 

Imlla's Judicial Dignitaries Discuss Nyaya Ptediayats 

We are, however, aware of the fact that the conferment of 
judicial powers on Panchayats has been viewed with distrust by 
some high Judicial dignitaries in the country. Thus, for example, Shri 

1 Hindustan Times Evening News, 20.1 *56. 
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Patanjali Sastri, when he was Chief Justice of India, said at Gwalior 
on October 21, 1952, that * “it was not possible in the present indus¬ 
trialised society, where law was growing complex day by day, to 
administer justice through Panchayats as was done in ancient 
times.” Shri Sastri, w’hile discounting a return to the “archaic 
Panchayat Raj”, emphasised the need for simplifying the procedural 
laws prevalent in the country. Another judicial dignitary on 
another occasion spoke in no uncertain terms about the evils of 
Panchayat justice. Addressing the annual conference of the 
Bengal-Assam Lawyers’ F’ederation at Calcutta on Januaiy G, 1954, 
Calcutta High Court’s Chief Justice, Shri P. B. Chakravarti said® : 
“The establishment of Gram Panchayats and their judicial commit¬ 
tees will destroy the admirable judicial traditions set up by 
the British in India, which, in fact, are mainly resi^onsible for 
people’s faith in the legal system.’’ He added: 'Tf the power that be 
establish ancient institutions in place of our law courts, the law- 
yer s profession will end and will be replaced by a class of people 
about W'hose character and situation I w^ould rather refrain from 
saying anything.” 

There frankly exists deep difference.s of oiJinion among the 
top men of the legal profession in India on the tiuestion of Nyayti 
Panchayats. Thus, for example, Shri S. K. Das, Chief Justice of 
Patna High Court, has said ; ® “Speaking entirely from the personal 
point of view, I think that the organisation of the.se village courts 
has come to stay and is a move in the right direction.” He added : 
“It should be the attempt of everyone of us to see that the organisa¬ 
tion proceeds on healthy and sound lines.” Similar sentiments 
w'ere expressed by Mr. Justice Imam and Mr. Justice Misra of the 
Patna High Court in a judgement delivered on December 12, 1952. 
They very correctly remarked : ^ “In all fairness, if the making of 
the Act is to be satisfactory and confidence established in these 
Gram Kutcheries, the impression should be brought as w'idely ns 
possible that justice can be had from such courts and no one 
should feel that decisions which are given might possibly be due 
to prejudice or bias.” 

Distrust Of The People—The Cause Of Comlemnation Of 
Nyaya Panchayats 

The reasons for the distrust of some high judicial dignitaries 
have been explained by them at length. In essence, we may be 
permitted the observation, they emanate from a distmst of the 

1 Free Press Journal, 23.10/52. 

2 Panchayat Raj Gazette, (published from Agra) 

3 Searchlight, ]4,5.*55. 

4 Searchlight, 13.12/53. 
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innate goodness and commonsense of the Indian peasant. This 
distrust is strengthened by cases of raw justice very often 
meted out by the Nyaya Panches, and also by instances of gross 
injustice and unfairness which certainly occur. But that is to a cer¬ 
tain extent inevitable in the conditions under which the Nyaya Pan- 
chayats have come into existence. With greater experience, economic 
development and spread of literacy these defects and drawbacks will 
disappear. What is essential is a sympathetic understanding and 
kindly guidance. 

Dr. Katju On Judicial Work Of Pandiayats 

In this connection, we would take the liberty of quoting Dr. 
Kailash Nath Katju at length, whose standing as an eminent jurist 
is recognised by all. In an article entitled ‘Panchayats in Uttar 
Pradesh’ published in Nati07ial Herald of August 15,1955, Dr. Katju 
says; “So far as I known, these Panchayats are doing excellent work. 
The judicial Panchayats dispose of lakhs of cases in a year. Under 
the existing law, it is open to an aggrieved party to apply in revision 
to civil and criminal courts to set aside the decision of a Panchayat. 
I have looked into the figures and my heart lept with joy when I 
found that the first aim of Panchayats is to bring about an amicable 
settlement between the parties before it. Almost 60 per cent of 
the cases launched before a Panchayat are compromised. Just 
decisions are given in those cases which are tried out, and in about 
6 per cent only, revisions are filed, and out of these revisions, 33 
per cent succeed and 66 per cent are rejected. This is a record of 
which any judicial tribunal would be immensely proud. These 
judicial Panchayats confer inestimable benefit on the villages. They 
have not to run to the headquarters, either of the district or of the 
tehsil. They have not to spend money on engaging lawyers. It 
is true that the existing basic structure does not carry out one 
intention of the framers of the scheme, and that is that every 
Panchayat should go to the village where the parties reside and 
w'here the dispute has arisen. They should sit down in some public 
place in the village, hear witnesses on the spot and deliver their 
decision then and there. There should be no adjournments and 
there should be no going forwards and backwards, and the case 
should come to an end with the least trouble to the parties. I 
understand that that is not the existing practice. The Panches have to 
meet at a central place, many dates are fixed for hearing, and 
sometimes many adjournments take place. I do hope that, as these 
Panchayats get well established, and begin to work well, the 
practice of going to the village itself would become more and more 
common and would be found beneficial by them. 

"The example of U.P., in so far as these Village Panchayats 
are concerned, has now been copied in practice by all States of 
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India, and everywhere, it is reported, the scheme has proved a great 
success. Of course, there are defects, but these defects can be 
rectified. The general complaint is that practically every village 
is torn asunder by group politics; there are parties and factions, 
and the elections to these Panchayats, both administrative and 
judicial, are affected by partisan spirit, and judicial Panchayats 
are often swayed by partisan considerations. When I hear of such 
complaints, 1 am tempted to think that we must not allow our 
mind to be prejudiced too much by stray complaints. Take, for 
example, revisions against the decision of Panchayats which go 
before judges and the High Court. As 1 have said above, the 
number of revisions is about 6,000 out of over three lakhs of cases, 
and sometimes the High Court judge may make strong stricture 
aganst the Panches arising out of the proceedings before him in 
that case. His remarks are published in the newspapers and gain 
wide publicity. It would be nonsen.sical to draw any conclusion 
from such observations in one case. It would be the most lament¬ 
able mistake to suppose that all Panches behave in this regrettable 
fashion. Throughout the world, in every kind of judicial adminis¬ 
tration, you come acro.ss a few cases where the subordinate judicial 
courts make mistakes, and those mistakes are set right by courts 
on appeal. But you don’t condemn a judicial structure as 
impel feet, nor the vast majority of judges, simply because one of 
them goes wrong. Similarly my entreaty is that Panchayats as 
a whole should not be condemned for the imperfections of a few”. 

The Stage Of Transition 

Indeed, sometimes it is really painful to see the habit of whole¬ 
sale and general condemnation of Panchayats in certain 
quarters. The Panchayats are condemned almo.st with a relish. 
The attempt, on the other hand, should be to talk to the people in 
the villages and find out their reactions. We are passing through 
a stage of transition when the old order is changing and the new 
pattern is slowly but .surely emerging. Village factions bom of 
old conditions still persist but the community life in the villages 
will improve substantially and will become harmonious. In this, 
the Nyaya Panchayats will play a significant role. 

Pattern Of Nyaya Panchayats 

The judicial Panchayats in different States of India, their 
constitution and powers, etc., have been described by us in Book II. 
No recapitulation is necessary. It is not necessary to lay down any 
hard and fast rules for Nyaya Panchayats everywhere.,, The States 
should be free to proceed along their own lines. The different 
experiments will provide a rich fund of experience which can be 
pooled later and lessons drawn. PEPSU’s judicial work, for 
example, beats a new track. 
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The Congress Village Panchayat Committee has expressed 
itself on the question of Nyaya Panchayats. * Dr. Katju has 
emphasised the following points about judicial Panchayats ^: 

(1) Each village assembly formed on the family basis should 
be asked to elect, representatives, say 5 for each village, to the 
judicial Panchayats. I favour election because that is the only 
system by which people will be made to feel that administering 
justice is their own affair and they are responsible for its purity. 

(2) Judicial Panchayat unit should be for 6 villages. There 
would thus be 30 elected members to the judicial Panchayats. 

(3) There should be a Sarpanch elected by these 30 people 
themselves. 

(4) Whenever any case arises in any village, the complaint 
should be lodged with the Sarpanch. After the preliminary pro¬ 
ceedings are o\'er, it should be referred in accordance with the 
standing orders to a tribunal of five. 

(5) In this tribunal every effort should be made by preparing 
a regional register in such a way that the tribunal should consist 
of one man each from five villages. Thus there would be four Panches 
from outside villages and at least one member only from the village 
where the parties reside. 

(6) It should be made compulsory that on the date fixed the 
five members of the tribunal should go to the village where the 
parties reside, and in public in the presence of the villagers, hear 
witnesses and try to finish the case at one hearing. There should 
be no postponement. 

(7) Lawyers should not be permitted. 

(8) If any Panch is proved to have misbehaved, the District 
Magistrate should have power to remove him and direct the vacancy 
to be filled up by the village assembly concerned. 

Gandhiji On Judicial Aspect Of Panchayats 

We will conclude this Chapter by quoting a profound observa¬ 
tion by Gandhiji on Panchayats and its judicial aspect in 1946. 
Writing in the Harijan of December 8, 1946, Gandhiji said: 

“Long ago, how long history does not record, the Indian genius 
worked out the village and local Panchayat. It remained our forte 
through many a turbulent period. Kings and dynasties fought 
and failed, empires rose, ruled, misruled and disappeared, but the 
villager’s life maintained its even tenor, away from the din of battle 
and the rush of rising and falling empires. He had a village State 
which protected his life and property and made civilised life 
possible. Progressively, we must delegate to the Village Panchayat 

1 See Chapter XII. pp. 37-40. 

2 A.I.C.C. Economic Review, Vol. VI, No. 6, Whole No. 102, dated July 1, 1954; p. 6. 
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judicial powers in petty criminal and civil cases; the local police 
too might be put under the charge of the Panchayat. If we build 
upon this village unit of self-government, rehabilitate it to the 
altered conditions of today, we shall be working in consonance 
with the genius of our people. This is the natural and the easy 
way. Merely to copy the West should not be our object. We may 
also not forget that the West has made, more specially in the big 
countries, democracy complex and expensive. West has evolved 
the official red-tape which makes the democratic machinery 
cumbrous and slow-moving. All these drawbacks we must try to 
avoid in the new constitution that we may devise. Our judicial 
system must be simple and effective. The law’s delay and expense 
and complicacy must be avoided.” 



CHAPTER XLll 


RANCH AY AT FINANCES 


“We tnay not be deceived by the wealth we see in the cities 
of India, It does not come from England or America. It comes 
from the blood of the poorest. There are said to be 7,00,000 villages 
in India. Some of them have been simply wiped out. No one has 
any record of these. Thousands have died of starvation and disease 
in Bengal, Karnatak and elsewhere. The Government registers can 
give us no idea of what the village folk are goaig through. But 
being a villager myself, I know the conditions in the village. I 
know the village economics. I tell you that the pressure at the top 
crushes those at the bottom. All that is necessary is to get off 
their backs.’* ^ 

**With her magnificent climate, lofty mountains, mighty rivers 
and an extensive ,sca-board, India has limitless resources, whose full 
exploitation in her villages should have prevented poverty and 
disease. But the divorce of intellect from body labour has made 
us perhaps the shortest-lived, most resourceless and most exploited 
nation on earth.** 2 

^MAHATMA GANDHI 

OPEAKING on the U,P. Panchayat Raj Bill, 1946, in the U.P. Legis- 
^ lative Council on September 15, 1947, Shri Chandra Bhal, 
later President of this august body, placed to the fore the problem 
of Panchayat finances in a most telling manner, which makes 
extremely interesting reading. Said Shri Chandra Bhal : ^ 
‘'Calculating, Sir, all the taxes that these Panchayats will be allowed 
to levy, I find that they will be allowed to levy one anna per rupee 
on the rents paid. Roughly we may take it that the total rents 
amount to about 16 crores of rupees, at the rate of one anna per 
rupee, it amounts to a crore of rupees. The total income of these 
50,000 Panchayats will be a crore of rupees. Divided by 50,000, if 
my arithmetic is not wrong, it comes to about Rs. 200. Let us 
add every tax, all the possible taxes that they can possibly levy, and 
by no stretch of imagination can we expect a Village Panchayat 
to have more than a thousand rupees. Now, with a thousand 
rupees, they must have an office; a thousand rupees a year, Sir, not 

1 From address to Maharashtra Congressmen at Poona, June 29, 1944. Tendulkar's 
Mahatma, Vol. 6. p. 316. 

2 Tendulkar’s Mahatma, Vol. UI, p. 3M. 

3 Proceedings of the Legislative Council of the United Provinces, Vol. IX, No. 9, 

. Monday, September 15, 1946. pp. 477-47f>, 
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a month, i.e., with a thousand rupees a year, they must have an 
office, they must have a secretary, some clerks; they must have a 
peon or two; they must have some house, some records; they must 
have some machinery to collect these taxes. 

"The amount of tax that tne.se Gaon Panchayals could levy, 
the machinery by which these could he levied and the purpose for 
which the amount is so levied, would be spent. Now, Sir, ton.si- 
dering the duties—not the optional but compulsory duties—construc¬ 
tion, repairs, maintenance, cleansing and lighting of public streets, 
medical relief, sanitation, registering births, deaths and marriages, 
remo\'al of encroachments, construction anti maintenance of public 
wells, tank.s and ponds, construction of new buildings and extension 
of buildings and .so on so forth, maternity and child welfare, bridges, 
roads, schools, hospitals, etc., all the.se are to be constructed and 
maintained in a thousand rupees a year." 

Paucity Of Funds For Panchayats 

About the general paucity of funds for \'illage Panchayats, 
there can hardly lie any doubt. In fact, this is a widespreatl feeling. 
At the meeting of the Central Council of Local Self-Government 
Ministers, held at Simla in .June IhSo, this feeling was voiced 
almost unanimously. In her opening address, the Union Health 
Minister, liaj Kuraari Amrit Kaur, ''relerring to the slender 
finances of local IjCKlies," said ; "There is no gain.saying the fact 
that the main handicap w'ith which our local bodies are afflicted 
is that of inadequate finance, and I ha\'e no hesitation in saying 
that State Governments must adopt a fai- more liberal attitude than 
they have hitherto done in the matter of affording facilities to local 
bodies for carrying out elliciently their onerous tasks." Shri Katu 
Bhai Adani, Development ilinister of Saurashtra, pointed out that 
in this era of planning, villages asked to prepare plans get enthused 
and pre.sent good .schemes, "but the disapjiointment comes when 
there are no resouices to implement those schemes." And he 
cogently pointed out : “Suggestions have been put forward for 
imposing taxes. But we have to face realities. Our people are 
already taxed considerably and there is a limit to taxation." The 
Report of the Congress Village Pnnchayat CommUtee has also 
observed ; “The general experience has been that the total income 

of the Village Panchayat is far from adequate.The fact is 

undeniable that our Panchayats suffer from shortage of funds." 

Wide Variety Of Panchayat Taxation 

This shortage of funds persists despite the wide variety of 
taxes which the various State Panchayat Acts authorise Panchayats 
to impose. We have described these in Book II, and they are indeed 
bewildering. Tabular Representation XIV (pp. 788-789) shows 
at a glance the various sources of income of Panchayats in In^ia. 
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Panchayat Revenues Unable To Support Village Social Needs 

Despite this variety of revenue sources, Panchayat finances 
remain in a sorrowful plight. The Taxation Enquiry Commission 
recommended certain sources of revenue for the Panchayats, but 
these have not generally satisfied the advocates of local bodies-. Shri 
Chunnilal D. Barfivala, Director of the well-known Local Self- 
Government Institute of Bombay, for example, has been a vehe¬ 
ment critic of these i)roposals as falling far short of the require¬ 
ments. And, we believe hardly any source suggested by the Com¬ 
mission remains unexi)loi ed by the State Panchayat Acts. If even 
after these taxes, which sometimes are irksome too, the Panchayats 
remain poor, it is because the rex enue system is unable to support 
the ever-growing local expenditure on .social and cultural needs of 
the village, which now have to be looked after by the Panchayats 
as part of their obligatory and discretionary functions. 

A Caution Against Misuse Taxation Powers By Panchayats 

There is another a.spect of the matter of taxation bj' Village 
Panchayats, which was highlighted by the Congress Village Pan¬ 
chayat Committee. The Committee said in its Report . "While 
not averse to the powers conferred on the Panchayats lo impose 
taxes including the labour tax, we mu.st, however, sound a note of 
caution against the po.ssible misuse of such powers by the village 
body. As a matter of fact, in the cour.se of di.scu.ssion in the Com¬ 
mittee it was pointed out that there xvas a feeling of uneasiness 
in the villages regarding" the imjiosition of Profe.s.sion Tax which 
seemed to impose burden on arti.sans, handicraft.smen, blacksmiths, 
carpenters, cobblers, etc., thereby hitting the poorer section of the 
village rather hard. The Committee felt that the Profession Tax 
should not appear to be di.scriminatory.” 

It should be borne in mind that the Profession Tax is one 
of the most common taxes imposed in almost all the States. 
So also is the House Tax. On this also the Congress Village 
Panchayat Committee had the following to .say : “Another point to 
be borne in mind in this connection is that in certain States, the 
imposition of taxes like the House Tax has been made an obligatory 
function. This may not in all cases be conducive to the healthy 
growth of the Panchayat institution. The right to impose taxes 
is certainly a big right conferred on the Panchayats, but it should 
be kept in their disciotionary functions.” 

State Aid To Panchayats Essential 

What then is the way out? The Congress Village Panchayat 
Committee has said that “under the existing circumstances, State 
aid is ahsolutely e.s.sential to enable the Panchayats to cany on 
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1. Taxes 


TABULAR REPRESENTATION XIV 

2. Fees (Licence fees on) 


1. Land Cess 

2. Entertainment Tax 

3. Surcharge on Registration 

4. House Tax 

5. Professional Tax 

6. Tax on carts and carriages 

7. Tax on animals 

8. Tax on lands 


I 1. Dangerous and Offensive trade 
I 2. Factories and Workshops 

1 3. Encroachments 
4. Burial grounds 
Quarries 

6. Pigs and dogs 

7. Private Markets and Cart-stands 
b. Entertainments 


their work properly.” At present, every .Slate Government gives 
grants-in-aid to Panchayats, and the amount varies from Slate to 
State. The grants-in-aid in mo.st cases are made conditional upon 
the Village Panchavat itself raising a certain share of the project 
for which amount is required. We believe that this aid should be 
progressively increased. 

Steady Rise In Land Revenue Income Of States 

We would like to draw pointed attention to another aspect of 
the question. As Shri L. Dhebar i)oints out : ’ ‘The two major 
blows inflicted by the British Government on the \dllage Pancha- 
yat organisation were taking away from them llieir revenue and 
judicial functions. We have now to reverse the proce.ss and undo 
the wi'ong.” Ever since j)rogi'ammes for the abolition of the 
intermediary system.s have been launcheci in differetil Slates, which 
process commenced in 1951-52. the income from land revenue of 
the State Governments ha.s shown a rather steep rise. The 
reason is obvious. The amount formerly ;ipproprialed by the 
intermediaries now goes to the Slates’ treasury. It may akso lie 
borne in mind that while land re\(?mie collections have thus in¬ 
creased, there has not been at the same lime reduction in rent, as 
stipulated in the First P’ive-Year Plan. And while the income 
from land revenue of the State Governments ha.s increased, the 
same cannot be .said of the revenue from agricultural income-tax 
which nas stagnaterl or oven declined. Table 2072 tp. 789' 
.shows the income of Part ‘A’ and ‘B’ State.s from land revenue and 
agricultural income-tax during the years 1951-52 and 1955-50. 

Increased Income From Land Revemie Should Remain With 
The Villages 

Thus, in Part ‘A’ States land revenue income has gone up by 

1 See Introduction. 

2 Tiie table has been compiled from Statements on budgetary positions of Part 
*A' and ‘B’ States, published in the Reserve Bank of India Bulletin, Vol. IV* No. 5, 
of May 1955. 
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SOURCES OF INCOME OF PANCHAYATS 


3. Remunerative 

4. Communal Income 

5. Miscellaneous 

Enterprlges 



1 . Market fees 

1 1. Fishery rents 

1. Magisterial fines 

2. Cart-stand fees 

2. Grass sales 

2, Interest on deposits 

3. Bus-stand fees 

3. Unsufruct and wind- 

3. Contributions 

4, Slaughter House 

tall of trees 

4. Grants 

fees 

4. Withered and wind- 

5. Sale of old articles, 

5. Fees on Ferries 

fallen trees. 

newspapers 

G. Private seaveni^- 

r>. Street sweeping, cat- 1 

G. Rent and product of 

ing fees i 

tie droppings and 

land 

7. Fees on fairs 

other rubbish 

7. Loans and advances 

and festivals 

1). Poranibokes 

8. Distric‘ Board contract 



works 


TABLE 207 


'in lakhs of rupees) 



Pari 

‘A’ States 

Part 

‘B’ Stales 

Year 

Total l..and 

Agricultural 

Total Land 

Agricultural 


Revenue 

Income-Tax 

Rex'enue 

Income-Tax 

1951-52 
(Accounts) 

:’.:i,05 

3.24 

14,94 

1,09 

J 9.52-5:1 
(Accounts) 

9S.29 

2 JKI 

1V..5)) 

99 

195:1-54 
(.\ccounlst 

50,10 

2.G5 

18.95 

ttO 

1954-55 
(Budget) 

52.10 

2,00 

19,05 

] .20 

19.54-55 
t Revised) 

5 : 1 . 1 1 

2,82 

! 19.71 

1,40 

] 955-59 

1 Budget) 

.59.88 

3,0?» 

21.73 

1,17 


as much as Rs. 2(i,8.‘! lakhs, while in Part ‘B’ States the increase is 
only by Rs. 8 lakhs between 11)51-52 and 1955-5(). This increase, com¬ 
ing from the villages, should in all fairness go back to the villages 
through the Village Panchayats. If Mahatma Gandhi’s passionate 
call for reversing the process of the flow of wealth from villages to 
cities is to be made good, here is a point where the best beginning 
can be made. To us the only way out for solving the problem of 
Panchayat finances appears to be to make the village bodies fully 
responsible for the (‘ollection of land revenue, and after paying 
the State’s shai’e where it stood before the abolition of the inter 
mediary system, the remaining amount should be retained by them. 
In all honesty, what is of the village should remain there. This is 
the least that must be done. After all, when intermediaries were 
there, this amount, was spent by them and the State got nothing 
of it. Now that intermediaries have gone, this amount emanating 
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from the \ illage should be left with the village populace for their 
benefit. This will solve the problem of Panchayat finances and will 
yield valuable returns in the immediate future. 

Land Revenue Collection By Panchayats 

As it is, various State Governments are giving cei-tain percent¬ 
age of land revenue to the Paneha>'ats. The amounts vary. Then 
in some States the task t)r revenue collection has been completely 
a.ssigned to the Village Panchayats, and in others only partially. 
There is much truth in the statement that all Panchayats today 
may not be developed enough to undertake the responsibility. 
Conscious attempts should, therefore, be made to develop them, 
and as and when they are con.sidered capable for the job, the res¬ 
ponsibility should be assignetl. It has also to be borne in mind 
that capacities grow with resijonsibilities. Shri U. N. Dhebar has 
very rightly jjointed out that one of the major blows inflicted by 
the British on our Village Panchayats was to take away from them 
the work of revenue collection. We have to undo the wrong and 
be bold about it. That way alone lie.s the .solution of the problem 
of Panchayat finance.s. without .solving which all talks about 
making the Panchayat the medium of new life in rural areas 
would be of not much value. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE MACHINERY 

**The problem of admijiistration is not rncchanicaL It is cssen- 
tially human. Unless, therefore, it is approached in that right spirit 
with sympathy, solicitude and understanding, the desired results 
become difficult of achievement. The administrators have to serve 
the people because that is the only purpose for which they can and 
they ought to exist. Every ounce of their energy, their intellect, 
their capacity has to be surrendered to the devoted service of their 
masters, the people. That has to be their all-consuming passion^ 
and their guiding 7riission, It needs a full missionary approach for 
results to be abiding and sweet, and to carry succour and service 
and light and hope to those still Iwing in hainlets and hutments 
throughout the country and to apply the soothmg balm to the 
sufferers. Equally important is the consideration of keeping 
one's conduct above reproach arid criticism and, like Cacsar*s wife, 
to be above suspicion.'^ I IND BALLABH PANT 

“The whole structure of the Government hi India has changed 
from rather an autocratic structure to a democratic structure—a 
structure which was based on some outside authority to a structure 
which is based on an authority not only within the country but 
ultimately responsible to the people of the country. That is a basic 
change,. ... Now, therefore, the services must gradually cease to 
think of themselves as some select coterie apart from the rest of 
the people. They must think of themselifes as part of the people, of 
India co-operating in this great adventure of building up India.''2 

—JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 

*'The peace and order Bi'itain left behind were as hollow as the 
crust of a cake. The political institutions Britain had set up in India 
had no roots in the life of the people. The social outlook it had 
cultivated was suited for a colonial or a bourgeois system. The 
education system it had developed was suited jor a white-collar 
existence. The econo7nic approach it had nursed was rooted in 
profits, rewards, returns and exploitation. , What is needed is 
an identification at an emotional leiyel with the people and that is 
possible only when wc identify ourselves with their proble7ns and 
struggle for solution thereof, keeping the people in the centre of all 
our activities." 3 — jj, N. DHEBAR 

T UCKNOW’S esteemed National Herald (dated April 15, 1956) 
^ gave the following box news item, date-lined Hathras, April 13, 
under the heading “Ghost Radio Set” : “The Panchayat Raj 

1 From a Radio Talk from New Delhi, Aufrust 18. 1955. 

2 From speech at Kumool on December 9, 1955, to an audience of public servants 

3 From Presidential Address to Sixty-first Session of Indian National Coiigress at 
Amritsar in February 1956. 
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Department has demanded repair charges of a radio set, amounting 
to Rs. 35, from the Gaon Panchayat of Tikiri Kalan. The Gaon 
Panchayat denies having ever been supplied with a set by the 
Department.” 

An Interconnected Problem 

This is a typical stor\' winch tells a lot. To the millions and 
millions of our countrymen dispersed in our villages, the adminis¬ 
tration and all it stands for appear exactly in the form in which it 
is revealed to them by the acts of omission and commission of 
the lower rungs of services wm-king in the various departments 
that have to have relations with the people in their daily activities. 
The attitude and behaviour of the.se lower l ungs of services towards 
the people, in turn, is entirely influenced by the attitude obtaining 
at the district level, which, in turn, reflects the attitude at yet 
higher levels. The problem of the administrative machinery is 
thus one inter-connected whole, and has to be viewed in its entirety. 

A Difficult And Complicated Discussion 

There is another aspect of this disc ussion. It is a delicate 
topic. Sharp and clear-cut views are held on the question by all 
concerned—the public man and the parliamentarian, the intellec¬ 
tuals in the universities and other places, the vast journalistic: 
world and, last but not the least, the .services themselves. Prof. 
J. K. Galbraith, Professor of Economics in the Graduate School of 
Public Administration at Harvaixl University, who visited India 
early this year as visiting profes.M)r, Indian Statistical Institute, is 
reported to have said in a paper: “One of the misfortunes of our 
time is that i.s.sues of public administration and organi.sation are 
such unattractive topics of discussion, a condition which is derived, 
in turn, from the all but universal incompetence of those who 
discuss them.” Discussion of the question is further complicated 
by the fact that the officials are made the target of criticism, some¬ 
times bitter, in the legislatures and the press and the platform, 
are blamed for inefficiency and so on, and cannot, because of their 
calling, reply. The officials, specially those among the higher 
rungs, many of whom undoubtedly are not behinchany one in hard 
and devoted work, feel very sore on the point and are frankly 
pained and tortured by the criticism. A glimpse into the mind of 
the officials on the general question of administration and admiiiis- 
trative machinery, however, is had from some thoughtful pro- 
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nouncements the top ones among them ha\'e l;»een making from 
time to time on some si^ecial, specific occasions. ^ 

Jhis^cispect ot the que.slion was i)fought into .sharp relief in 
the Lok Sabha .sometime ago when two of the mo.st eminent Indians 
of the day had to say something on the .suliject. Ilajarshi Shri 
Purushottam Das Tandon was critical of officials and cha.rged 
a certain Department with corruption. He had cited the 
example of the attempt by a clerk lo obtain a pay cJldei’ 

fraudulently for Its. 2,800 in December 11148 in Hie office of the 

Accountant General, Central Hevenue.s. Shri Nehru offered to 
place all the papers before Shi'i Tandonji. In the course of a 
statement made in the Lok Saiiha on 20.12.’52. in reply to Shri 
Tandonji’s chai'ges, the Priiiie Mini.ster said : ^ ‘H would submit, 
however, Sir, that indiscriminate attacks on the public sei'vtmts arc 
not fair and can only lead to a dec line in the morale both of the public- 
servants and the public generally, and would have otlier u.nl'ortun- 
ate results also.” Shri Nehru added : “The Got eriuvient of tins 
country is carried on not by a few persons at the tt'n, 
but by a vast army of public .servant.s .spread out all 

over the country who deal with thousantks of crores of 

public money. There are unfortunately ca.se.s of fraud and em¬ 
bezzlement, but they represent a negligible fraction of the total 
sums involved and it w’ould be very unfair to suspect u holesale this 
entire army of public servants on whose loyalty and trust\vorthine.ss 
the Government of this country depends.” 

Our Services: The Aspects Of Continuity And Change 

We submit that the question of administrcitive machinery is 
vital and all-important and has to be A iewed in a brdanced manner. 
To condemn the services alw^ays and entirely on the one hand, and 
lo always praise and even flatter them ^ on the other, would be a 
grievous mistake. The whole question has to be viewed as a pro¬ 
cess of continuity and also change. We have come acro.s.s a strik¬ 
ing passage of Prime Minister Nehru on the question in a speec h 
in the Lok Sabha on April 12, 1955, in reply to discu.s.sion on 

1 We take the liberty of drawing the attention of the rcadc.r to two hrilliant y)n)- 

nouncements on the subject by two top men of the Indian Civil Services ; (i) 

Shri N. Raghavan Pillai, I.C.S.. Secretary General, Ministry of External Affairs • 
Convocation Address at the University of Travancore, December IR, 1953. pub* 
lished by the Planning Commission; and (ii) Shri D. L. Majumdar, I.C.S. : 
"Economics and Administrative Policy’ heinr; an lertiiro delivered at 

the University of Rajputana. Jaipur, on March li>. 1956: exiraels have been pub¬ 
lished in the Bombay business weekly Coinincrce of March 24, 

2 Times of India, New Delhi Edition, 21.12.*52. • 

3.See, for example some of the speeches of the Health Minister in the Part ‘C’ Stale 
of Delhi, In early 1953, in the State Assembly, when the auestion of sullage water 
and sanitation in the city of Delhi came up for discussion. 
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Constitution (Fourth Amendment Bill) as reported by the Joint 
Committee. He said : “We have in India achieved Independence 
by a process of continuity. 1 am free to {'onfes.s that that process 
of continuity has brought a number of disadvantages in its train, 
it has. Rut I am quite convinced that the advantages are far 
greater than the disadvantages that it has brought. We gradually 

get rid of these disadvantages.That is a deliberate policy 

which has been our policy ever since we came in. We may make 
a mistake: that i.s another matter. But we have to be clear. Are 
we progressing—hovrc'.'er fast we may go—making it a continuous 
process or a proce.ss that breaks and jumps and spurts?” And 
later in the .speech he said : “I do not like many of the things that 
bureaucracy does. But I ha\'e not a shadow of doubt that the fact 
that we ha\ e a trained and well-trained service has been of enormou.s 
advantage to India in the last seven years.” p'or a better apprecia¬ 
tion of Iiis contention. Shri Nehru drew ijointed attention to coun¬ 
tries round about Asia, who achiewed freedom but have not had this 
advantage and sulTered becau.se of it. 

Tise Deleterious Features 

Shri Nehru'.s approach })iovides the i)roper pcitspedive on the 
cmestion of administrative machinery. 'W'hiie ])roviding this 
balanced \iew, the Prime Ministem has also fi’om time to time 
pointed out the deleterious features of the services. In his own 
inimitable style, in the course of a series of pronouncements toward.-; 
the end of lOo.d, he made pointed inferences to tlieni. Inaugurating 
the Conference of State Minister.^ of Agriculture in the bust week 
of September lO.'ji.d, Sh.ri Nehru enqiiiatically remarlced that the 
officials approach the problems of the common man with “a coat 
and necktie and collar mind.” “Today a vast gulf separates the 
ordinary people from the officials; the officials do not speak the 
language of the common man which makes it difficult for them to 
convey the results of their research and labour to others”. Address¬ 
ing the 24th annual meeting of the Central Board of Irrigation and 
Power in the last week of October 1953, the Prime Minister feelingly 
observed that New Delhi was an “adminiistrative jungle”—“a 
jungle of able administrators no doubt, but it was nevertheless a 
jungle.” The Prime Minister also deprecated the dependence on 
chaprasis. “There was no use sending lengthy notes to the man 
next door in the office.” “Why could not the official concerned go 
up to the other room or use the telephone?” The Prime Minister 
revealed that the number of chaprasis in New Delhi "before the 
War was 3,200; it had now risen to 19,000. Talking to the Members 
of the Railway Board and the General Managers of the 
Railways in the first week of November 1953, Shri Nehru 
stressed the need for adrainistrator.s “remaining mentally wide- 
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awake and keeping themselves abreast, of political and scientific 
advancement in the present-day world”. The Pilme Minister 
asked the officers to cultivate “a dynamic outlook” in order to 
achieve speedy results. Laying the foundation stone of the 
Punjab Secretariat at Chandigarh on November 7, 1953, Shri 
Nehru stressed the urgent need for “changing the method of work 
in the Government Secretariat.” “The old rules must be given a 
goodbye and for always, and those in the Services must realise that 
they have to work with a new spirit in accordance with the needs 
and circumstances which were born out of the establishment of a 
democratic form of Government.” 

Mr. Paul Appelby wrote in 1953 that “the Rules of Business, 
Secretariat Instructions and ofhce Manuals too didactic and con¬ 
fining, too detailed and unimaginative... .they seem to assume, 
and to encourage, that literal-mindedness which damps the spirit, 
imagination and judgement which are important to good adminis¬ 
tration. Their basic pattern undoubtedly originated in colonial 
administration.” 

The Traditions Of The British Administration 

The tradition of the colonial British administration in India 
was necessarily one of laissez-faire. Mahatma Gandhi in one of his 
earliest historic, pronouncements in India, in speech at Banaras on 
February 4, lOlfi, on the occasion of the opening of the Banaras 
Hindu University, had said; ^ “Many members of the Indian Civil 
Service are most decidedly overbearing, they are tyrannical, at 
times thoughtless. Many other adjectives may be used. I grant 
all these things and I grant also that after having lived in India for 

a number of years some of them become somewhat degraded. 

. . . .The atrnosphcie <if s 3 'cophancy' and falsity that surrounds them 
on tb.eir coming to India demoralises them, as it would many of us.” 

The Tndii'.n Ci\'ilians, who in later years increased in number, 
and many oT wlmm were undoubtedly highly capable men, copied 
all the evil ti'ails of the British Civilian. The British, in fact, 
encouraged them towards it. The club life, the attitude of contempt 
towards the people, a typo of heartlessness, care for one’s own 
creature comforts, an ever-prepa redness to flatter and please the 
British masters, a complete copying of Western modes of life and 
manners in eating, living and everything, and a sense of securitj^ 
from all dangers and upheavals under the protective wings of the 
foreign masters—all these, and a host of other factors, made the 
Indian Civilian an intensely disliked man in India. For some of the 
most fiery pronouncements on the Civilian of those days, the reader 


I Tendulkar’s Mahatma, Vol. I, p. 225. 
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is referred to some telling passages in Nehru’s Discovery of India 
and other writings. 

■ '•iltMf Tasks Of The Services After Independence 

In the system of administration that thus grew up, red-tape 
became supi’eme and people's inteiests the most neglected. When 
India became inde})endent, this entire structure was inherited from 
the British. Duc^ to Pai tition and the withdrawal of the English 
cadre, it was depleted and weakened. The tasks which devolved 
on the ser\'ires aftoi' the attainment of Independence were thus 
ex[)lained by Pandit Cox ind Pallabh Pant, then IbP.'s Chief Minister, 
in a memoral)le speech ho delixered before the State Officers on 
the eve of Augu.sl 15, p)47. lie said; “There have been many com¬ 
plaints in the past. 1 do not wamt to go into them. But let us now see 
that no occasion for complaints is given by any of us''. He pointed 
out; *'The cliangx'* of llu‘ system of administration from the bureau¬ 
cratic to the democratU* calls for a change in the method of approach 
towards administrative probU'ins and in the method of handling 

th(?m.You have not only to imbibe a new spirit for that, but 

you have also to be demon.strably inspired by it, and while doing 
all that you hax'e to maintain the Independence of your judgement, 
so that you may not let you*^' conscience and your judgement be 
overwhelmed by the othei* fcjrc’cs around you.” And Pandit Pant 
added: “After all, Gn\ernments can function only through their 
officers, ho\v.soever u ise they may })e. So, while our responsibilities 
are increasing, your liuidens are lioimd to increase." 

Role Of Services After Independence: An Evaluation 

How (lid the .sei'vicos re.^^pond to the new tasks and responsi- 
liilities which dev'oh ed upon them? The effort recjuired on their 
yjart, organised as they were under a different regime and with a 
different puryxxse, ha.s to be borne in mind. That they have shown 
a capacity for resilience and have made a serious attempt to adjust 
themselves, to the demands of the times will be conceded. But 
inany things remain wliich have yet to be done. The fact has not 
been fully realised by everyone that the services exist for the 
people and not the peoiffe for the services. Again, the basic, funda¬ 
mental fact which is essential for the conduct of public affairs, 
that the x)eop]e are the masters and the services are really meant 
to serve them, is not always remembered. Members of the public 
are not treated the courtesy to which they are entitled in 
several cases. The climate of economy has not been established 
everywhere. Public money is not assessed with that scrupulous 
calculation of what it is worth, which it deserves. The legacy of 
the olden days, when the emoluments and the passages, etc., were 
determined with an eye on foreign recruits for the servic4 and 
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wnich have become altogether an anachronism, continue to exist. 

The achievements also have to be borne in mind. Paula 
Wiking, an esteemed correspondent, reporting an interview with 
Prime Minister Nehru in London on June 26, 1956, says: “Nehru 
told us that 50 per cent of work done (in India) is good, about 25 
per cent very good and the only remaining quarter below par.” 
Indeed, if it is conceded, as is on all hands, that in the post-indepen¬ 
dence years India has taken tremendous strides onwards, then the 
role of the services will have to be gi\'en due credit. In our coun- 
tiy, however, the general tendency is to ignore the achievements, 
and the Colleges, Universities, Professors, the general public, in 
Parliament, in fact, everywhere, people have a tendency to mag¬ 
nify the mistakes or the defects and ignore the achievements. 
Professor Appelby has only ver}!^ recently, about a month ago, 
submitted his third report on India’s administi*ative machinery. 
The Profes.sor is an experienced man. He has va.st experience of 
administration in Europe and America. He has never been to the 
Soviet Union, but he i.s posted with the fullest details about its 
administrative machinery. According to reports—^w^e have not 
seen the actual document Professor Appelby has submitted-—he has 
.said that he has come to India three times and here he has found 
•'tremendous progress”, the parallel of which can hardly be found 
anywhere else in the world. Appelby has said that it is necessary 
for the Indian people and the peasants in India to realise first how 
much they have succeeded. He has even previously classed the 
admini-stration in India as among the first twelve most honest 
administrations in the world. 

Prof. Appelby’s these reported comments in his third report may 
be contrasted with what he .said in his first report submitted in 
195.‘3. Although he cla-ssed the Government of India “among the 
dozen or so most advanced governments of the world”, he pointed 
a number of defects in working of the administrative .system in our 
country. He told us how in the scheme of administrative hierarchy 
there was too much “diffusion of responsibility". Referring to the 
.system of “seniority”, Prof. Appelby remarked that admini.stration 
in India has “too much feudalistic heritage” and “too little human- 
relations orientation". The personnel is arranged self-consciously 
in “too firm classes" and too firm and too many special “.services”. 
"There is. in consequence, too little sense of one public service, and 
loo much jealousy”. The administrative procedures require 
“vigorous overhauling”; early attention should be paid to the 
“filing systems and the related business of work done through the 
hierarchal movement of paper." Prof. Appelby also men¬ 
tioned, as referred to by us earlier, that the Rules of 
Business, Secretariat Instructions and Office Manuals seem 
“generally too did.actic and confining, too detailed and un- 
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imaginative”. They have an inevitable tendency “to encourage 
that literal-mindedness which damps the spirit, imagination and 
judgement which are important to good administration.” 

Need To Deal MercHessIy With Corrupt Officials 

The scheme of reforming the administrative apparatus has 
been taken in hand and the “O” and “M” Division at the Centre is 
busy at implementing certain suggestions. We do not propose to 
review the results. The fact, nevertheles.s, is true that the adminis¬ 
trative machinery yet requires drastic overhauling so that it may 
inspire more confidence among the people. One of the reasons why 
criticism of the administration persists is the recurrence of cases of 
corruption and embezzlement which come to light from time to 
time and are magnified in the press and by the oiiposition. The public 
at large fails to see them in the cor-rect perspective—one engineer 
doing wrong out of 3,000 engineers working at Bhakra-Nangal is 
not so serious after all—and it is essential to restoie in them the 
fullest confidence. For this there is one and only one way. The 
corrupt officials must be mercilessly dealt with and made an exam¬ 
ple before others who may dare to err. It is here, in the matter of 
punishing the guilty and the corrupt officials, that the admini-stra- 
tion has shown softness, and the consequences have not been happy. 
A number of scandals—too notorious and well-known to be named 
—came to light in the capital during the last few years, but the 
punishment, if any, that may have been meted out is not known. 
Very often the guilty ones are able to bring pre-ssures and probably 
get away with it. We would not like to go into any detailed dis¬ 
cussion about it here. The importance of being mercile.s.s and 
ruthless with the guilty offic-ials, however, cannot be over- 
emphasi.sed. 

Need To Give Up Costly Dishes And Expensive Club Life 

We would like to emphasi.se another aspect. While the 
changing attitude of the highest officials cannot be denied, and the 
hard and valuable work they have done and are doing deserves the 
greatest commendation—a case in point is the appreciation by the 
President of the Republic of the work of Shri Tarlok Singh, I.C.S., 
as Joint Secretary of the National Planning Commission, for which 
he was aw'arded Patdma-Vibhushan—it is equally true that 
many officials at the top continue to live in their make- 
believe world of clubs and all the rest of it, continue to hate the 
people and the ‘mob’ rather than love it, pine for the British days 
gone never to return, and, on the whole, intensely dislike "all this 
democracy and Ministers and all the lot of it. In this connection, 
we would like to point to an article by Shri B. N. Datar, Central 
Deputy Minister for Home Affairs, in the A.I.C.C. Economic Reviexo 
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of July 15, 1955. He has touched on the question of scales of pay, 
has said that necktie-collar mentality must go and pleaded for 
simple and unassuming dress, has asked the officers to give up 
costly dishes and expensive club life, and has said that informal 
and private criticism of Ministers in clubs must go, nor should the 
officers bypass the Ministers. He has rightly pointed out that 
greatness does not lie in money, and the argument of corruption 
being a product of inadequate pay is untenable, that considerable 
opportunities for service remain open to officers and that desk work 
should be combined with human approach. 

Austerity—Eradication Of Corruption 

Under the conditions of today, austerity should be the keynote 
for the solution of India’s burning problems. Luxury and un¬ 
necessary expenditure must be drastically curtailed. This austerity 
should be applicable at all levels. Further, for the removal of 
corruption the following suggestions are offered for whatever they 
are worth : 

(1) Creation of a new economic civil service, which would 
be inspired by a quite different ideal than hitherto followed; 

(2) Enactment of legislation for the exemplary punishment 
of officials found guilty of corruption; 

(3) Secret commission composed of High Court and Supreme 
Court judges with full powers to investigate all cases of corruption; 

(4) Secret service to detect cases of corruption in the 
Secretariat. 

(5) Declaration from all Government employees about their 
movable and immovable property and their periodical I'eview. 

Officials At The Lower Rungs 

In discussing the administrative machinery, if we have 
hitherto confined our attention to the upper rungs of the services, 
it is not because we consider the lower rungs to be working satis¬ 
factorily, but because in the matter of Government services, the top 
profoundly influences the bottom and not vice versa. The former 
British regime was heartless and ruthless and so every Thanedar and 
the police constable, and even the village chowkidar and the patwari 
behaved as absolute lords. Indeed, to the poor crushed villager, 
the patwari appeared as the pinnacle of all might and power. An 
interesting story is told that in days of yore, an old village woman, 
on getting very pleased with a certain kindly district collector for 
a kind deed, blessed him hy saying. “O Lord Collector! May 
you become a patwari.’' Actually, the utter corruption and 
iieartlessness of the lower officials in British times was in no way 
less, perhaps many times more than what could be found at the 
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higher levels. And though the lower fellow is changing, and will 
change, the old streaks nevertheless continue and persist. Accord¬ 
ing to some, howcA^er, the lower layers of services have deteriorated 
further. Shri U. N. Dhebar has recorded * : “I have had the 
privilege during the course of the last year of talking to some 
senior civil servants in Delhi and elsewhere. I could see their 
anxiety about the falling standards in administrative efficiency at 
the middle and lower la3'ers of services.” 

Official Interference In Panchayat Working 

In our State Chapters, we have referred to cases where the 
police has interfered with and suppressed the Ranches. In one 
State as a whole, the entire class of high officials regarded the 
development of Panchayats as being tantamount to a curb on their 
authority and were frankly unhelpful to them. This we regard 
as the most dangerous thing for Panchayat development. Thfe 
dev'elopment of initiative of the Panchayats has to be fully encour¬ 
aged and not opposed or interfered. Let us not forget that we 
are recreating the Village Panchaj'als among a bac;kward and illi¬ 
terate people, and let us also remember that our Indian 
people, have an inherent genius for social experiments. The 
system of functioning as a community is in their blood. It was 
present centuries ago. What we are afraid is, that in many cases 
these Village Panchaj'ats are not allowed full play, and are too 
much interfered with from above. In this connection we would 
like to point out wffiat the Report of the Congress Village Panchayat 
Committee has to say. The Report says : “Officials at the tehsil 
headquarters have a tendency to behave with the Sarpanches like 
they did with the village patwaris, etc., in olden days, in the sense 
that they are summoned to the headquarters and ordered about to 
do things and show result. This, indeed, is the most dangerous 
thing for the full, unfettered growth of the Panchayat institution 
and must in all cases be avoided.” 

Panchayats ShouM Be Treated With Respect 

We believe the Congress Village Panchayat Committee’s 
remarks deserve the greatest attention. If Panchayats are to grow, 
the Ranches must be treated with due respect and given proper 
status in social life. The Gramani of old was a highly respected 
person, was a king-maker, and when Rama killed Havana, he was 
compared to a General and a Gramani. As a part of this process, 
it is of the utmost importance that the authority of the Panches 
must be considered supreme over the village; the village chowki- 
dars, the revenue-records-keeper and others must be under the 
authority and control of the Panchayats and liable to di smissal on 

1 From Prettdtntial AddirM to AmrttMr Coxigrewi. 
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complaints from them. The Thanedars and the Tehsildars must 
also show the Panchayats the respect they deserve. 

The Changing Scene 

That things are changing for the better, and as the Panchayat 
experiment proceeds further and village development advances, 
new atmosphere is being created, is borne out by the latest Report 
of the Programme Evaluation Organisation of the Planning Com¬ 
mission on the third year’s working of the Community Projects 
and National Extension Service, published in May 1956. Says the 
Report : “The main contribution of the Community development 
programme during the past three years has not been so much in 
the physical improvements as in the change in outlook that has 
been created both among the officials and the people”. The Report 
adds : “The people have demonstrated convincingly their desire 
for progress and their willingness not only to adopt but also to 
contribute towards any measure about the utility of which they 
are convinced.” 

This is a good augury for the future. We are convinced that 
the innate goodness of our people, their latent capacity for close 
co-operation, will ultimately assert itself. The administrative 
machinerj', however, must increasingly be attuned to changing 
times. The process of continuity must also be a process of change. 

We will conclude this Chapter by quoting from a Radio Talk 
from New Delhi on June 25, 1954, by Shri Y. N. Sukthankar, 

Secretary, National Planning Commission. He was speaking on 
“Planning and Public Administration”. He quoted a noted 
administrator as follows : “Promptness, accessibility, brevity 

and kindliness are the best engines of Government.” We would 
like this maxim to be made the consciousness of the entire adminis¬ 
trative personnel in India, from top to bottom. 



CHAPTER XL1\ 


PANCHAYATS AND RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 

Electricity is generally considered to be a symbol of the 
modern indiLStrial age. There is no doubt that the invention of 
electric energy has given us many amenities and comforts which 
we imlue in life. It has also provided man with power to make the 
best of the natural resources at his disposal with a view to increasing 
the production of the necessities of daily life and eventually to 
making life fuller and happier. I am sure the energy which is 
being released today will also make a valuable contribution in our 
resettlement and rehabilitation efforts. 

^'As for the part which electricity plays in the field of industry, 

I would like to say a few words by way of caution. The energy 
now made available should be used in a way in harmony with the 
existing man-^power in the area. That is to say, electricity should 
supplement, rather than replace, the hands at work at present. While 
employing electric power for increased production and for relieving 
man of degrading or hazardous undertakings, we have to see that, as 
far as rjossible, this does not reduce the present level of employment. 
Actually, we all hope that new and wider avenues of employment 
will be opened for our young men by this project coming into opera-- 
Uon. As far as I know, this is possible only by giving proper 
encouragement to cottage and small-scale industries, which can also 
benefit from cheap electric power. 

'*I am confident that this power and light which we are com¬ 
missioning, will, in the near future, transform these Estates into 
regions of material prosperity and human welfare. May this light 
be symbolic of the new illumined, \consciousnes8 of our Nation! 

I feel like praying with our ancient seers, Tamaso ma jyotirga- 
maya : Lead tLs from darkness into light.” i 

—DR. RAJENDRA PRASAD 

piERRE Ceresole, a Western journalist asked Gandhiji in 1935 
the following question : 

“But what about the great inventions? You would have no¬ 
thing to do with electricity?” 

Gandhiji replied : “Who said so? If we could have electricity 
in every village home, I should not mind villagers plying their im¬ 
plements and tools with the help of electricity. But th’en the village 
communities or the State would own power houses.” * 


1 From speech at Ganguwal Power Project in February 1955. 

2 Tendulkar's Mahatma, Vol. IV, p 34. 
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Position Of Rurai Electrification Today 

The question is ; where do we stand today in relation to the 
supply of electric power to our villages? 

Over 10,000 villages and about 500 small towns are expected 
to be electrified during the Second Five-Year Plan period under the 
programme of “expansion of power facilities for increasing employ¬ 
ment opportunities.” The schemes of various States are estimated 
to cost about Rs. 90 crores. These facts were disclosed in the 
annual report of the Union Ministry of Irrigation and Power for 
1955-56, submitted to Parliament in March 1956. 

Under the First Plan, a sum of Rs. 20.67 crores was sanctioned 
for the grant of loans to States for such schemes. About 800 small 
towns and villages were expected to get power supply by 1955-56. 
The Directorate of Rural Electrification was set up during the year 
to formulate standard c'onstruction practices. 

The following table ^ shows the number of electrified towms and 
villages at the end of 1954 ; 

TABLE 208 

No. of tow’ns No. of towns Percentage of towms 
Population or villages in or villages or villages with 

range this group with public public electricity 

electricity supply supply 


0\-er 1,00,000 73 

73 

100.00 

50,000 to 1,00,000 111 

110 

99.20 

20,000 to 50,000 401 

329 

82.00 

Upto 20,000 5,00,522 

5,039 

0.90 

TOTAL 5.61.107 

5.551 

0.90 


The Second Five-Year Plan says : “In towns and villages with 
a population of less than 10,000, electrification raises difficult eco¬ 
nomic problems, especially in the villages. Most villages are com¬ 
paratively distant from developed power sources. It is estimated 
that the average cost of providing distribution lines and sub-station 
equipments would be Rs. 60,000 to Hs. 70,000 per village, and if 
all villages in the country cvere to be electrified, the capital outlay 
involved in the distribution lines alone w'ould exceed Rs. 3,000 
crores.” And the Plan adds : “The programme of ruial electrifica¬ 
tion has thus to be on a phased basis. In the Second Plan, out of 
a total outlay of Rs. 427 crores on power programmes, about 75 
crores will be .spent on the electrification of small towns and vil¬ 
lages.” The foilow'ing table gives the breakdown in terms of 

1 India 1956. Publication Division, Ministry of Information and Broadcasting. Delhi, 
1956. 
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population range, and the number of towns and villages to be 
electrified by 1961 : 


TABLE 2091 


Population 

range 

Total number 
according to 
1951 Census 

Number elect¬ 
rified as at 
March 1956 

Number to be 
electrified as 
at March 1961 

Over 1,00,000 

73 

73 

73 

50,000 — 1,00,000 

111 

111 

111 

20,000 — 50,000 

401 

366 

401 

10,000 — 20,000 

856 

350 

856 

5,000 — 10,000 

3,101 

1,200 

2,659 

Less than 5,000 

5,56,565 

5,300 

13,900 

TOTAL 

5,61,107 

7,400 

18,000 


It will be seen that about 10,600 additional towns and villages, 
of which 8,600 will have less than 5,000 population, are programmed 
to be electrified in the next five year period which will mean an 
increase of 140 per cent over the present level. 

The Problems Of Rural Electrification 

It is the general experience even in the Western countries 
where the standard of living is high and farm holdings are large, 
and where the cost of electrification is made as low as possible, 
that rural electrification involves losses and the burden of losses 
falls upon the general tax-payer. For a country like India, the 
problem is much more difficult because the standard of living is 
low, farm holdings are small and consequently the density of load 
per unit area will be much lower than that in Western countries. 
Rural electrification may be a useful means for upgrading the 
standard of living, but there are many other most essential needs 
of the rural population, such as proper nutrition, clothing, housing, 
education, sanitation and communications, which have a greater 
priority, and all of which will draw upon the tax-payer’s income. 
In other words, therefore, only a limited amount of the national 
income could be set apart for rural electrification. Utilisation of 
electric power involves, however, not only a financial investment 
on the part of the consumer, but also special level of knowledge of 
operation of the electric device to be used. The planners will have 
also to study carefully the conditions of living in rural areas in 
order to find out where, how and how much electric power could 
be utilised by the villager. There is already severe under¬ 
employment of human power in villages; it is also known that 
India has got 190 million cattle population, largest in the world. 


1 Second Five-Year Plan, p. 342. 
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Bullock power is portable and useful in a variety of ways, such as 
ploughing, water drawing, transport and manure while living, and 
hide after death. How and to what extent electric power can 
serve as a substitute to a bullock? What would be the industries 
that would be carried on such a scale that they will require mecha¬ 
nical power and what is the standard of intelligence required in 
the villages to organise, operate and manage them? 

Cautious Approach 

These and allied problems have engaged and are engaging 
the attention of our planners. Naturally, therefore, they have been 
driven to a policy of cautiousness in the procedure of rural electri¬ 
fication and it has been considered wise to limit the scope of it, 
as a first stage, to the rural areas surrounding the already well 
electrified places. ^ It would be found that the rural population 
surrounding cities and towns is quite sufficiently enlightened to be 
able to handle machinery; fair means of transport and communi¬ 
cations generally exist already in this area; marketing is easy, and 
technical assistance could be ai'ranged at low costs. Electrification 
of such rural areas around the existing centres of electric supply 
will pi-obably cover a further population of 30 to 40 millions 

Replying to the debate in the Lok Sabha on the demand for 
grants in respect of the Irrigation and Power Ministr^'^ on April 3, 
1956, the Union Minister for Irrigation and Power and Planning, 
Shri Gulzarilal Nanda, gave the following statistics regarding 
electrification in rural areas. Out of 2,367 villages with a popula¬ 
tion of five to ten thousand, 258 were electrified in 1950-51, that is, 
about 11 per cent. Under the First Plan this percentage w^ent 
upto 32. In the ca.se of places with less than five thousand popula¬ 
tion, the percentage w'as ju.st 0.5 in lf)50-51, and it rose to O.S 
per cent only during the First Plan. Shri Nanda added: “Provision 
of power to rural areas in view' of small and scattered loads is not 
a paying proposition. We have had several discussions and semi¬ 
nars where engineers met and considered this problem. It w'as 
clear that rural electrification has to be subsidised. Proposals were 
made and the view was taken that each State must first make its 

1 Says the Second Five-Year Plan : “In coinparision with large urban areas, rural 
areas lack what Is described as load density. The capital cost as well as the 
operation and maintenance charges are, therefore, much higher. The most 
practical approach to the problem is. In the first instance, to undertake extension 
of power supply to villages which lie in proximity to town areas where power 
supply exists. Similarly, wherever possible, supply lines should be constructed 
from grid transmission lines to villages lying near their routes. Further, in the 
financial working of the schemes, the urban and rural schemes should be integ¬ 
rated so that the surplus from the revenues realised from urban and industrial 
consumers can be utilised for reducing rates to rural consumers. There is justi¬ 
fication for adjusting tariffs for urban and industrial consumers with a view to 
carrying out this policy. For rural electrification schemes it may not always be 
possible to apply the usual yardstick of financial return.” (p. 340). 
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own working self-supporting in the sense that, if it has any profit 
on urban electrification, it must divert that to rural electrification 
before it asks for any help. Figures are being collected. Meanwhile, 
some advance is being made. Under the First Plan only interest 
was to be paid—capital had not to be paid—during the first five 
years. Now it has been decided that for the first years, no interest 
will be charged.” 

Rural Electrification In The States 

Rural electrification in India is thus going to be a rather slow 
process, at least in the coming years. Compared to the total number 
of villages in the country, the number of villages to be electrified 
will appear insignificant. But, as is estimated, if even 30 to 40 
million of our rural population are likely to be covered, it is going 
to mean a big thing in the life of our rural people. The progress 
may be slow but it is on sure lines. Replying to a question in the 
I.ok Sabha on April 10, 1956, Lmion Deputy Mini.ster for Irrigation 
and Power, Shri Jaisukh Lai Hathi, said that the States of 
Travancore-Cochin, Bombay, Mysore, Hyderabad, Madras, Hima¬ 
chal Pradesh, Saurashtra and Punjab had .set up separate organi¬ 
sations for rural electrification. 

What rural electrification is meaning in the life of the rural 
people is indicated liy a report from Madras. Madras State leads 
all other States of India in rural electrification. The number of 
villages electrified in the State as at the end of each year from 


1950-51 onwards is given below : 

1951 .. .. .. 1,613 

1951- 52 .. . . . . 1,820 

1952- 53 . . .. 1,961 

1953- 54 . . . . 2,089 

1954- 55 . . . . 2,392 

1955- 56 (anticipated) 2,900 


The number of villages electrified during the Plan period will 
be about 1,300. Considering that the target as per the Plan was 
250 villages to be electrified for the Composite State (including 
Andhra) the actual achievement of about 250 villages per year even 
for the present Madras State may be considered very satisfactory, 
especially in spite of the acute financial stringency that prevailed 
in 1952-53 and the first half of 1953-54. ^ 

The most popular use of electricity in the village is for agri¬ 
culture by means of electric-driven pumpsets for lifting water. 
The number of agricultural consumers in the areas served by the 
Government directly and by the distributing licensees taking 
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power from the Government is given below : 


Number of pumpsets served 

1950-51 

1954-55 

1955-56 

(anticipated) 

directly by Government 

Number of pumpsets in licensees’ 

11,859 

19,676 

24 ,.500 

area 

Total number of agricultural 

2,767 

4,978 

5,500 

pumpsets 

14,626 

24.654 

30,000 


More than 15,000 pumpsefs would have been added to the grid 
at the end of the Plan period. 


Next to agriculture, the use of electricity in villages is becom¬ 
ing popular for the various rural industries. The expansion of 
rural industries may be gauged from the following figures for the 
areas served directly by the Department : 

1950-51 1951-55 1955-56 

(anticipated) 

Number of rural industries .. 1,556 2,455 6,000 

Connected load in RW .. 19,810 27,361 33,000 

The rural industries comprise mostly industries for processing 
the village produce, like tea-curing, rice hulling, cotton ginning, 
sugarcane-crushing, groundnut decorticating, flour milling and oil 
chakkis and a few industries like fountain pen making, silk throw¬ 
ing, tape-weaving and woollen carpet drugget industry. 

In fact, rural electrification programmes are underw'aj- in many 
States of India. Punjab’s Chief Minister, Sardar Pratap Singh 
Kairon, inaugurating the State-wide celebration of the Second Five- 
Year Plan Week at Jullundur on April 24, 1956, said that by the 
end of the Second Plan nearly 5,000 villages of Punjab would be 
electrified. The Himachal Pradesh Government hopes to electrify 
about 700 villages during the Second Five-Year Plan period. 
Similar schemes are being implemented in some other States, not¬ 
ably Mysore, Uttar Pradesh, Travancore-Cochin. 

Rural Electrification Demonstration Centres 

The fifth session of the Sub-Committee on Electric Power of 
the Committee on Industry and Trade of the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East, which met at Bangalore in March 1956, 
discussed an interesting paper on rural electrification in the Region. 
It advanced the idea of Rural Electrification Demonstration Centres. 
The paper said : “Several countries in the ECAFE region are 
actively considering the use of electric power for increasing produc¬ 
tivity in rural areas both in the agricultural and industrial sectors. 
To aid this objective the Rural Electrification Demonstration Centres 
are helpful as they demonstrate the use of mechanized equipment 
of the types and sizes which can be conveniently adapted for the 
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requirements of agricultural processing and of rural industries. The 
objective is to enable the rural worker to increase his production by 
the use of mechanized equipment and thus to increase his earnings. 
In selecting equipment care has to be taken to ensure that it is of 
an appropriate size and that the overall cost of operation including 
annual charges would result in reducing the cost of production. In 
the adoption of new machines and processes a certain amount of 
time is needed to convince rural workers of their benefits. It is 
felt that one or more demonstration centres in each country would 
assist in expediting this process. The operations of farmers and 
rural artisans are sometimes on too small a scale to enable economical 
use of machines. In such cases the adoption of “community facili¬ 
ties’’ on a co-operative basis enables rural population to derive the 
benefit of mechanized processes." 

Need To Mobilise The Support Of The Rural Community 

It may be assumed that with the extension of electric power 
to our rural areas, some such demonstration schemes will be taken 
in hand by us. In this, as in so many other aspects, rural electrifica¬ 
tion will require the support and co-operation of the entire com¬ 
munity for its success. The Second Five-Year Plan has rightly em¬ 
phasised : “For the successful implementation of rural schemes, a 
large amount of co-operative effort on the part of the people has 
to be organised by national extension and other field staff. In an 
area in which the demand for irrigation pumping or electrical work¬ 
ing of small industries can be developed, the Community Project 
workers in co-operation with villagers, should make a careful survey 
of present and prospective needs and prepare schemes for utilising 
electricity to the greatest possible advantage of the village economy. 
In many cases the people will be able to contribute a portion of the 
cost and provide labour for construction. Similarly, consumers’ co¬ 
operative societies can be formed for the purchase of motors, pumps, 
etc., on easy terms and for servicing them. Under the Second Plan 
there is provision for extending power to over 10,000 villages, but 
through an intensive co-operative approach, more can be achieveik 
with the existing financial provision.” 

This same point of mobilising popular support for the success 
of rural electrification was emphasised by Shri V. T. Krishnamachari, 
Deputy Chairman of the Planning Commission, in a Radio Talk from 
Delhi on February 22, 1956. Shri Ki'ishnamachari said : “For the 
successful implementation of rural schemes, there should be a large 
amount of co-operative effort from the people through The National 
Extension Service and Community Project Agencies. In an area 
in which demand for irrigation puntping or electrical working of 
small industries can be developed, these agencies, in co-operation 
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with villagers, should make a careful survey of present and pros¬ 
pective needs and prepare schemes for utilizing electricity to the 
maximum possible extent. Necessary technical guidance and assist¬ 
ance should be given to them by the State Government, but the 
initiative should come from the people. They may, in many cases, 
contribute a portion of the finances and provide labour for con¬ 
struction.” 

Electricity Amt Modemisation Of Villages 

This popular mobilisation at the village level can be success¬ 
fully achieved through the Village Panchayats. In fact, electricity 
to villages will be opening an entirely new chapter in the hoary 
history of our countryside, and with it will come naodemisation and 
a new life. In fact, nothing will modernise our villages more than 
the availability of electric power. In the Soviet Union, soon after 
the Revolution, Lenin insisted on implementing a great plan of 
electrification of Russia. It was a great idea and it transformed 
Russia of the muzhik as nothing else did. Prof. Chandrashekhar 
has remarked : ^ “Today Russia, like India, is a country with 
predominantly rural population, but unlike India she has made great 
progress, not only in bringing the usual urban conveniences to the 
rural population, but in actually urbanizing the countryside, in the 
better sense of the term.” 

Village Pandiayab And Electric Supply In Rural Areas 

It is, therefore, of the utmost importance to associate the 
Village Panchayats at the village level in schemes of rural electrifica¬ 
tion. How best this can be done is for the experts to suggest. As 
laymen, we feel that supply of power to village individuals and 
families will involve local records, local meter-reading, and allied 
matters, more or less the responsibilities, though on a miniature 
scale, like those undertaken by small municipalities which are res- 
ponsibie for the supply of electric power to the urban areas. These 
responsibilities, we suggest, should be entrusted to the Panchayats, 
keeping in view the need to adequately equip them and educate 
them for the fulfilment of the job. Individuals, as also institutions, 
grow with responsibility, and the beneficial effects of associating the 
village bodies with schemes of rural electrification from their very 
inception cannot be overemphasised. We are confident, our planners 
will give their thought to the subject. 


I IbdU'i pojratetioii: TMt* P*U«y. Op. fit., p. 18. 



CHAPTER XLV 


PANCHAYAT JOURNALISM, LITERATURE, 
LIBRARIES AND FOLK CULTURE 


'*lt should be our endeavour to locate at least one library in every 
village in the country. The use of libraries should not be limited 
to a few scholars or pandits but the mass of people must begin to 
read. In fact every library should be a sort of university in itself.** ^ 

*7 would prefer being a nomad in the hills to being a member of 
stock exchanges, where one is made to sit and listen to noises that 
are ugly to a degree. Is that the civilisation we want the tribal 
people to have? I hope not. I am quite sure that the tribal folk, 
with their civilisation of song and dance, will last until long after 
stock exchanges have ceased to exist.** ^ 

--JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 

^*Countries which have elected the democratic way of life cannot 
afford to keep vast numbers of the people illiterate and ignorant. 
Ultimately it is the quality of man-power that decides the position, 
prestige and future of a nation. We must, therefore, make special 
efforts to improve our library facilities so that the opportunity of 
coming abreast with the rest of the world is offered to our people.... 
India is by and large a rural country. The rural people are in many 
respects less advanced than their fellow citizens in urban areas. The 
need for a special library service is for these reasons far greater in 
rural areas than in towns.** 3 

^ABUL KALAM AZAD 

^ANDHIJI presided over Gujarat Literary Conference at 
Ahmedabad on November 2, 1936, 

Gandhiji On Lfterature For "The Poor Man At The WeH" 

In his address he asked a pointed question : “For whose sake 
are we going to have our literature?” And he replied : “Not cer¬ 
tainly for the great gentry of Ahmedabad. They can afford to have 
literary men and have great libraries in their homes. But what 
about the poor man at the well who with unspeakable abuse is 
goading his bullocks to pull the big leather bucket?” * » 

1 speech at the Gujarat Vidyapeeth Library, January 5, 1965. 

2 From a speech at the openini? session of the Scheduled Tribes and Scheduled Areas 
C^erence held at New Delhi in 1954. Reproduced from Social Welfare. 

3 Address to UNESCO Semlw on Development of Public Ubraries 
in Asia. New Delhi, October 6, 1956. 

4 Tendulkar's Mahatma, Vol. IV, p. 114 , 
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Indeed, this is a very interesting and moving speech of 
Gandhiji bearing on the type of literature needed for the country. 
He referred to Dean Farrar’s book on the life of Christ, which he 
wrote “in faith and prayer for the masses of England, in a language 
which all of them could understand.” He twitted the litterateurs : 
“Our literary men will pour on Kalidas and Bhavabhuti, and English 
authors, and will give us imitations. I want them to go to villages, 
study them, and give something life-giving.” Later he said : “Do 
not say that your intellects would lose their freshness in villages 
by being chocked in their close atmosphere, it is your close intellect 
with which you have gone there. If you go there with your eyes 
and ears and intellects open, they will be all the fresher for a live 
contact with the virgin village air.” 

Pandiayats la Our Daily Press 

The position with regard to our literature, and publications in 
general, has apparently not very much advanced from where 
Gandhiji found it in 1936. Real literature for our village folk, “the 
man at the well”, with a new message of hope and faith, is yet few 
and far between. The problem of Panchayats likewise, in the main, 
remains neglected. The great English dailies of India give it but 
scant attention. Some Panchayat news items from some careful 
correspondent, or some official handouts from the State Government 
headquarters are about all that one may see there. They do write 
on agricultural problems and land reforms, but Panchayats rarely 
come in for editorial attention. During the last few years, probably 
the only occasion when our leading English dailies gave editorial 
attention to Panchayats was when the Report of the Congress Vil¬ 
lage Panchayat Committee was published in 1954. 

As for the Hindi dailies (vre regret we are not in a position to 
wr-ite about the coverage of Panchayats by the other great language 
papers of India), their attention to Panchayats is certainly far 
better than those of the English counterparts. They carry many 
more news items and correspondents’ reports on Panchayats. The 
same, however, cannot be said about their editorial attention. 

Spate Of Local Journals On Panchayats 

In the last few years, however, as though symbolic of the 
great virility of the Panchayat movement, a very large number of 
journals, published and edited locally, from small towns and places, 
poorly or tolerably produced according as the resources are avail¬ 
able, have appeared in the Hindi areas. They are essentially local 
journals, mostly weeklies or monthlies, confined to their district 
or one or two neighbouring ones. Only a few of these may be 
having a State-wide circulation. In their respective localities, they 
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are widely read, and influence considerably for good or ill, mostly 
for good, Panchayat working and thinking. Besides these non¬ 
official attempts, Panchayat Departments of some State Govern¬ 
ments are publishing official Panchayat journals which go to every 
Panchayat of the State. Financed from the public exchequer, they 
are generally well-produced, though, looking at the resources avail¬ 
able, they cannot be regarded editorially as good as may be expected. 
We give below a list of these journals, by no means exhaustive, 
which we have come across : 

1. Uttar Pradesh Panchayati Raj, monthly, published from 
Lucknow by the State Information Department; fifth year of 
publication. 

2. Panchayat, official monthly journal of the Rajasthan Pancha¬ 
yat Department; second year of publication. 

3. Panchayat-Sandesh, official monthly journal of the Bihar 
Rajya Panchayat Parishad; second year of publication. 

4. Vindhya Panchayat, non-official weekly published from Rewa; 
second year of publication. 

5. Panchayat Raj Gazette, non-official weekly published from 
Agra (now ceased publication). 

6. Gram Sevak, non-official monthly published from Patna, de¬ 
voted to Rural and Panchayat problems; fourth year of 
publication. 

7. Gaon, non-official monthly published from Patna, devoted to 
Rural and Panchayat problems; nineteenth year of publication. 

8. Gram-Vikas, monthly journal of Jaijiur District Board, 
Rajasthan; second year of publication. 

9. Nava-Vikas Jyoti, monthly journal of Tonk District Board, 
Rajasthan; second year of publication. 

10. Gram-Sandesh, unofficial weekly published from Ganganagar, 
Rajasthan; second year of publication. 

11. Janata, unofficial weekly published from Hissar, Punjab; 
second year of publication. 

12. Gram-Nirman, unofficial weekly published from Ranchi, 
Bihar; fourth year of publication. 

13. Adarsha Kisan, unofficial weekly published from Chapra; 
third year of publication. 

14. Kisani Samachar, monthly published by the Agriculture 
Department of Madhya Pradesh Government; devoted mainly 
to agricultural technique; very well-edited, the.J)est journal 
of its kind in Hindi; eighth year of publication. 

15. Kheti, monthly published by the Indian Council of Agricul¬ 
tural Research; devoted to agricultural technique; ninth year 
of publication. 
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16. Dharati-Ke-Lal, weekly published by the Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research, devoted to agricultural technique; 
fourth year of publication. 

Panchayats And Other Joumais 

Besides these journals, innumerable weeklies of the Hindi 
areas carry every week special Panchayat column in which Pan- 
chayat articles and news are prominently featured. To name only 
a few, we may mention Prakash of Patna, Amur Jyoti of Jaipur, 
Naya Bharat of Lucknow, Senani of Bikaner, Marxvar-Sandesh of 
Shivganj, Ajmer, Rashtra-Voni of Ajmer, Yugantar of Jhansi, etc. 
Apka Swasthya, an excellent monthly on health matters, the best of 
its kinds, published from Banaras, regularly carries a feature on 
.tiealth topics for Panchayats written by Dr. Koshlapati Tripathi. 
The simple and lucid style in which complicated health problems, 
anatomy of the human body, causes of diseases and their cure, first 
aid, and other allied matters are explained under this column 
deserves the highest commendation and we are confident it must 
be proving highly educative for our Panchayats. 

The only section of the Hindi press which has not found it 
worth while to devote even a cursory attention to Panchayat pro¬ 
blems are what have been called ‘literary’ monthly magazines. 
These ‘literary’ monthlies, not more than three dozen, claiming 
much for themselves but largely reflecting the current decadence 
in Hindi literary world, have not found the Panchayat topic inter¬ 
esting enough. Highly obtruse discussions on correct ‘grammati¬ 
cal’ forms in Hindi, on the use of mairas, self-glorification, and ‘art’ 
and yet more of ‘art’ interest them much more. There appears to 
be an unseemly haste to tell the non-Hindi writers of Hindi as 
to what their language-form, and specially its grammar should be. 
Indeed, passions are high on the issue of grammar. In gram¬ 
matical errors is visualised the lamentable end of Indian culture, 
and even our existence as a nation ! Long articles are devoted to 
probes into, investigations of and exercises in literary forms of the 
sur-realist type, and the poor villagers and their Panchayats are 
completely forgotten and ignored. 

What Needs To Be Done: State Responsibility 

We have attempted above a brief review of Panchayats as they 
occur in our world of journalism. If the great English dailies of 
India devote even a little attention to Panchayats and give special 
correspondent reports of some extra good and extra bad Panchayats, 
and otherwise feature Panchayat problems, they will in no time 
succeed in making the entire nation conscious of this new, develop¬ 
ing phase in our Indian life. What the Hindi dailies have done for 
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Panchayats is creditable, but more attention is needed. The Pan- 
chayat and agricultural weeklies and monthlies, some of which we 
have listed above, can be divided into two wings—^the official and 
the non-official. These have rendered yeoman service to the cause 
of Panchayats. The official journals have sometimes reflected the 
inefficiency and bureaucracy which goes with our administrative 
apparatus today, but, on the whole, the help they have rendered to 
growing rural consciousness has to be recognised. The non-official, 
small local weeklies, inspite of their poor production, poor revenues, 
and limited editorial capacity, have rendered and are rendering 
the greatest service to the cause of Panchayats and deserve the 
highest praise. As for the Hindi monthlies, we are afraid, much 
may not be expected of them, incorrigibly busy as they are in *art’ 
pursuits, finding each other’s holes and self-aggrandisement. 

Under the existing conditions, we believe it should be state 
responsibility, in the States as also at the Centre, to plan out the 
production and regular flow of low-priced pamphlets and booklets 
for the use of the Panchayats and Panchayat workers. It may be 
worth while to open a section in the Central Publications Division 
of the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting for the purpose. 
A high-level advisory board may be set up to plan out the publica¬ 
tions and generally help in the preparation of Panchayat literature. 

The Question Of Panchayat Libraries 

The question of Panchayat libraries deserves special attention. 
We have quoted Shri Nehru’s idea that every village must have 
a library. We would modify it to the extent that not every village, 
but every Panchayat must have a library. India’s poverty in the 
matter of libraries was high-lighted by Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
in his address to the UNESCO Seminar on Development of Public 
Libraries in Asia at New Delhi on October 6, 1955. Maulana Saheb 
said : “The second reason is closely linked with the first and may 
be regarded as both cause and effect. Almost all the countries 
represented in this Seminar lack public libraries. This is both a 
measure and a cause of weakness in general educational standard. 
India has a population of over 360 millions living in more than 
half a million towns and villages, but possesses only 32,000 libraries. 
In fact, many of them are libraries only in name for they lack acme 
of the essential pre-requisites of a good library. There is hardly 
one book for every 50 persons and more than 10 per cent have to 
content them.selves with one book per year. Even if we make 
allowances for the huge mass of illiterate people in thcfcountry, a 
literate adult in India reads on the average only one book per year. 
If we compare this with the situation in the United States or the 
United Kingdom our weakness is shown up glaringly. With al- 
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most full literacy, the per capita annual use of books in the United 
States is almost four while in the United Kingdom it is seven. In 
others words, a literate man in the U.K. reads at least seven times 
as much as a literate man in India.” 

The question of village libraries has been discussed in an excellent 
article by Dr. Jagdish Sharma ^ in the A.I.C.C. Economic Review, 
Amritsar Session Special Number (Vol. VII, No. 19-20, Whole 
No. 140-141, dated February 11, 1956). Dr. Sharma has summarised 
the objectives of village libraries as follows : 

1. A village library is to help village children and adults in 
understanding the principles of Basic Education and keeping fresh 
their knowledge which they gain during their study and training 
period. 

2. It is to help our farmer increase his efficiency at the job, 
and provide the means of his knowledge about food and chemistry 
of soils; about crops, markets and livestock; about producers’ and 
consumers’ co-operatives; about carpentry, farm mechanics and 
elementary engineering. 

3. It is to help him preserve and enrich the soil which is our 
nation's heritage; it must give him the means of learning about 
rainfall and drainage, about the land uses appropriate to different 
types of soil, about the production and utilization of trees, and 
in some parts of India, the growing of timber. 

4. It is to help a villager to understand India’s social, politi¬ 
cal, economic and various current nation-building schemes and 
projects. It can also make him familiar with occupational tenden¬ 
cies, population trends, and inter-relations of villages, towns and 
big cities. 

5. A village library should be an aid to the building of whole¬ 
some family life, it must supply materials relating to community 
and individual health, child care and Basic Education. 

6. It must provide materials which can enlighten him in 
eradicating from his mind the deep-rooted ideas of communalism, 
casteism, provincialism and untouchability. It can also help him 
in re-discovering himself and be an important link in contributing 
his share in building up a new, progressive and prosperous India. 

7. Finally, it must lead individual members of village into 
the use of books, pamphlets, files, etc., for recreation and the growth 
of imagination and spirit. 

1 Dr. Jacdidi Sharma la a thoughtful writer and thinker on the subject of libraries 
in India. His two giant bibliographies on Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru 
have won wide appreciation and his latest bibliography on Vinoba aod Bhoodan 
(pubUidied by the A.I.C.C.) has just been published. We take the liberty of 
quoting hli Ideas on the subject of village libraries at some length. 
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Nature Of Pandiayat Library Material 

Dr. Jagdish Sharma then says : “Some readers might ask how 
our illiterate and neo-literate villagers can read books. They might 
also point out that libraries are meant only for scholars and not for 
India’s simple villagers. But unlike the ancient conception of a 
library, today it is an important media of mass education. Especially 
in India, libraries can play an important role in imparting mass 
education on a larger scale. But in order to make best use of 
libraries in our villages we have to consider two important issues : 

(1) Nature of the village library materials, and 

(2) Specially trained librarians.” 

On these two aspects Dr. Sharma has advanced some thought 
provoking ideas to which we would like to draw the attention of 
our readers. 

Nature of materials : “Most of our villagers are illiterate. For 
the clientele of this nature we have to have small illustrated bodks 
printed in bold type. Their contents must deal with the subjects 
of their liking. Besides, we have to have (a) Weekly Wall Papers 
to keep the villagers posted with daily news; (b) Big Charts 
illustrating development schemes, i.e., photographs of construction 
of various dams, maps of villages and districts, etc.; (c) Document¬ 
ary films depicting social, political, economic and agricultural pro¬ 
blems and their solutions. There should also be a good collection 
of slides demonstrating important ways and means of health and 
hygiene; (d) Each library must also be provided with a radio set. 
New programmes for the benefit of our villagers should be intro¬ 
duced at the All India Radio Stations in various States; (e) 
Each library must be attached either to Village Panchayat Hall 
or school buildings so that people can enjoy, without any inconve¬ 
nience, film shows and can attend lectures delivered by specially 
invited experts of social psychology.” 

How To Popularise Pandiayat Libraries? 

Dr. Sharma's suggestion that each Library must be attached 
to a Village Panchayat should be borne in mind. He has further 
suggested that after a village library is established, the Panchayats 
must carry on a campaign to popularise the usefulness of library 
service. The following are his suggestions : 

(1) Library exhibits, i.e., posters, photographs and charts 
should be attractively arranged at the local weekly village market, 
district and State fairs; (2) Illustrated posters should be placed- 
on library wall, in windows, on outside notice boards, and in other 
outside places; (3) The rural librarians ought to join village organi¬ 
sations in order to learn how they can serve their readers most 
effectively; (4) Village libraries which are provided with book- 
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vans, may they be driven by oxen, horses, camels, should make 
effective use of them by moving in the villages, giving publicity to 
the village libraries and explain the possibilities of library service 
in solving some special problems of villagers; (5) Village libraries 
should co-operate in every possible way with headmasters of 
schools, teachei’S, District Health Officers and others in order 
to make known the efficiency of library service; (6) A homelike, 
inviting building and a friendly spirit of service on the part of all 
library employees are distinct assets; (7) Annual celebrations are 
useful, such as library day, the birthday of Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, 
with its special week for children, Gandhi Jayanti, etc. 

We are confident that the importance of Panchayat libraries 
will be increasingly realised by our administrators and we do hope 
that even a little attention from them will lead to their great 
development. 

Pancbayats And Folk Culture 

The aspect of folk culture, and their revival through Pancha- 
yats also needs to be emphasised. Through the long march of 
India’s history, through all the trials and tribulations, the Indian 
peasantry has preserved the local village art forms, developed 
centuries ago, when they were happy and contented. These village 
tunes and art foims, in theii’ variety and richness, have been pre¬ 
served by groups living in the humblest huts. Of late, some atten¬ 
tion has gone towards them of the art centres growing in our cities, 
but their great variety is not yet fully known and needs further 
investigation. Rahul Sankrityayana has devoted much valuable 
time of his precious existence to an investigation of folk art in out¬ 
lying areas, and has written illuminatingly on the subject. ^ The 
Sangeet Natak Akadami, set up by the Government of India, under 
its energetic secretary, Kumari Nirmala Joshi, has done much 
valuable work in investigating these folk art forms and bringing 
them before metropolitan audiences, who have simply been 
thrilled by them. 

These forms, however, need further investigation and revival 
and even enrichment. We suggest that in this aspect too, the Pan- 
chayats can play a great part. Panchayats must be encouraged to 
have a cultural wing. Competitions may be organised and awards 
given to the Panchayat producing the best display. Non-official art 
bodies, fast developing in the cities, should give attention to 
Panchayat work in this connection and help them financial!}', if 
possible. State patronage for Panchayat art revival would go a 
long way to help this growth. 

1 A glimpse into the variety of our village art forms is provided in a valuable 
pamphlet entitled Folk Dances of India, published by the Publications Division oi 
the Union Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, March 1956. 
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‘7 had at one time believed that the springs of civilisation would 
issue out of the heart of Europe. But today when I am about to quit 
this world that faith has gone bankrupt altogether. Today I live in the 
hope that the Saviour w coming-^that he will be bom in our midst 
in this poverty shamed hovel which is India. I shall wait to hear 
the divine message of civilisation which he will bring with him, the 
supreme word of promise that he will speak unto man from this 
very eastern horizon to give faith and strength to all who hear. 
As I look round I see the crumbling ruins of a proud civilisation 
strewn like a vast heap of futility. And yet I shall not commit the 
grievous sin of losing faith in Man. I would rather look forward 
to the opening of a new chapter in his history after the cataclysm is 
over and the atmosphere rendered clean with the spirit of service 
and sacrifice. Perhaps that dawn will come from this horizon, from 
the East where the sun Hses."^ 

^RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


C ommunication of modem ideas to our villages is intimately 
linked with the success of our development plans. The sloth 
and ignorance of our rural population is proverbial. Illiteracy 
and poverty have been the chief factors contributing to an atti¬ 
tude of utter apathy among our village brethren. But they have 
been roused, the encrustation is being removed. One of the con¬ 
tributing factors are the schemes for land and tenurial reforms. 
The organisation of Village Panchayats and Community Projects 
are also making their contribution to the process. This process 
has to be quickened. To the extent the villager becomes aware 
of development works in other parts of the country, and an integ¬ 
rated picture of India of the day is presented to him and imbibed 
by him, to that extent his interest in the development activities of 
his own village would be roused and his apathy shaken. And the 
Radio today is the medium through which the villager almost over¬ 
night is brought in touch with the vast world outside. 

Importance CM The Radio 

The importance of the medium of the Radio to the cause of 
communication of modern ideas to our villages thus acquires 
special significance. Very rightly, therefore, the All India Radio 
has taken as its major objective the placing of community radio 

1 For the information on community listening in this Chapter, we are indebted to 
Shri Jagdi^ Chandra Mathur, Director-General, All India Radio, who very kindly 
sent us a note on the subject. 

2 From essay on 'Crisis in Civilisation 
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sets in village centres and the most important programmes are 
addressed to them. Compared to the vastness of the task, the 
success thus far achieved may not appear veiy impressive, and 
thousands of villages may yet be remaining untouched. Compared, 
however, with the state of affairs obtaining in pre-Independence 
years, the successes thus far registered by the All India Radio in 
the direction of extending and encouraging community listening 
deserve commendation. 

Expansion Of Community listening In India 

The development of community listening was taken up almost 
simultaneously with that of broadcasting in India. A beginning 
was made as early as 1936, but in subsequent years, while broad¬ 
casting facilities expanded, development of community listening 
was ignored. In 1954 it was estimated that though there were 
about 29,000 villages having a population of between 1,000—5,000 
which were covered by the medium wave transmitters of AIR 
installed upto that time, the number of rural community sets 
installed and functioning upto the time was only 9,000. With the 
progressive implementation of the projects of All India Radio’s 
Five-Year Plan for broadcasting, the number of villages falling 
within medium wave broadcast coverage has been increasing con¬ 
siderably. . - ;> Ijg jjjl 

At present, there are about 13,274 community listening cen¬ 
tres in the countr 3 ^ By commmunity listening centres are meant 
centres equipped with Radio sets installed and maintained by 
Government or by public bodies like municipalities, Panchayats, 
etc., where the public can gather and listen to broadcasts in groups. 
Of the 13,274 community listening centres, about, 11,500 are 
located in rural areas, about 1,560 in urban areas and the remain¬ 
ing in industrial areas. The State-wise distribution of the com¬ 
munity sets as on December 31, 1955, is given below : 


STATE 

No. of Community Sets. 

Andhra 

1,492 

Assam 

147 

Bihar 

254 

Bombay 

1,144 

Saurashtra and Kutch 

171 

Central Circle 

769 

Delhi 

75 

Hyderabad 

449 

Madras 

2,757 

Mysore 

445 

Travancore-Cochin 

319 
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Coorg 
Orissa 
Punjab 
Rajasthan 
Uttar Pradesh 
West Bengal 

13,274 


183 
826 
530 
. 2,614 

1.095 


The Administrative Aspect 

Till 1954, the iniStallation and maintenance of community 
receivers were in charge of and entirely dependent on the State 
Governments. The purchase of suitable radio receivers and the 
associated accessories like loudspeakers, batteries, aerial arrange¬ 
ments and its suitable location in a village has, therefore, been 
done by different States according to their resources. Maintaining 
these receiving installations in working order which involves the 
maintenance of technical staff, charging of batteries and their re¬ 
placement, repairs, etc., is also the responsibility of the State Gov¬ 
ernments. AIR on its part not only provided an adequate mral 
broadcasting service but also has been assi.sting the States with 
technical advice in the matter of purchase, installation and main¬ 
tenance of community sets. But in .spite of the great desire on 
the part of State Government to instal and operate as many radio 
receiver installations in the villages as possible, they had not been 
able to make satisfactory progress for want of adequate funds. It 
was soon evident that a rapid expansion of community listening 
would not be possible without a subsidy from the Centre. Accord¬ 
ingly, AIR submitted a scheme to the Planning Commission for the 
grant of a subsidy to State Governments for this purpose. The 
scheme envisaged a central purchase of a large number of receivers 
partly paid by the Central Government and partly by State Govern 
ment. At the end of the Second Five-Year Plan, it is expected 
that the total number of villages in India which will be provided 
with community listening facilities would be in the neighbourhood 
of 1,00,000. 

Rural Broadcasts 

While the State Governments are re.sponsible for arranging the 
listening facilities, the responsibility for providing an adequate rural 
service rests with AIR. All Stations of AIR broadcast rural pro¬ 
grammes for the rural population in their respective areas. They 
are broadcast in 12 Indian languages and half a dozen dialects. 
They are fixed point broadcasts and are put out immediately after 
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sunset, the time considered most convenient for villagers to gather 
round the village radio after a day’s work. Each broadcast is a com¬ 
posite programme of 4.1 to 60 minute.s duration and is so designed 
as to provide entertainment, information and education. But care 
is taken to avoid making the education angle too obvious and every 
effort is made to communicate to villagers in their idiom. Pan- 
chayat type of discussion, interviewing villagers in AIR Studios, 
spot recordings, etc., are some of the methods of presentation used 
in establishing rapport. Traditional methods of entertainments are 
also pressed into service for imparting social education. 

Popularity (H Rural Broadcasts 

It has been e.stimatcd that on the average about 70 persons 
gather daily round the community sets in the villages to listen to 
rui’al broadca.sts. This average is based on a sample count made 
in certain representative areas in the countiy. Assuming that this 
average holds good for the country as a whole, about 8 lakhs of 
persons listen daily on community .sets installed in rural areas. It 
has further been e.stimated that the daily rural audience is com¬ 
posed of 00 per cent men, 15 per cent women and 25 per cent child¬ 
ren. Contrary to expectation, sizable number of women turn up daily 
to listen to these broadcasts. That these broadcasts are popular is 
now beyond doubt. 

Effectiveness Of The Communication 

The audience size for a broadcast is only a partial desciiption 
of its impact. A more imrxirtant aspect is the effecitiveness of com¬ 
munication, that is, the extent to ■which the.se broadcasts register 
in the minds of those who hear them. This is patently difficult to 
assess. However, in 195.3 AIR undertook a limited enquiry to find 
out, among other things, whether those who described themselves as 
having listened regularly to rural programme could recall any items 
of information communicated through these broadcasts. This pilot 
.survey confirmed the general expectation that only a limited amount 
of information could be communicated at the village level. 

The Canadian Farm Radio Forum Technique 

This is a matter which requires serious thought. The AIR 
maintains a Listener Research Section, and the matter is no doubt 
receiving its attention, though we are not aware of the lines on 
which it may be thinking on the question. Recently, however, the 
AIR, the Government of Bombay, the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences and other institutions undertook a project financed by the 
UNESCO with the object of studying the efficacy of the Farm Radio 
Forum technique of Canada. The basic idea behind this Canadian 
technique is that discussion plays an important role in adult educa- 
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tion and that unless adults participate in the business of learning, 
they learn little in the process. The joint project in India com¬ 
prised an integrated programme modelled on the lines of the Cana¬ 
dian Farm Radio Forum and consisted of (i) a series of specially 
designed broadcasts, (li) organisation of rural listening-cum-dis- 
cussion-cura-action groups in the project area, and (iii) a scientific 
assessment of the working of the forums and of the effectiveness of 
the forum technique. The project, we understand, has been com¬ 
pleted and the work of assessment remains. 

Till we see the assessment report, we cannot say anything on 
this scheme, its efficacy, etc., but at the very face of it the idea 
appears to us to be lather fai’-fetched. The entire agricultural 
pattern of Canada, a country with a sparse population and spraw¬ 
ling areas, is exactly the opposite of what we have in India of high 
population densities and scarce land. The problems, as they would 
be reflected in the gener al social and economic pattern, w*ould there¬ 
fore be widely divergent. Nor is the level of the agricultural popula¬ 
tions comparable. We have crying illiteracy and ignorance, which 
is not the case with the Canadian countryside. 

Need For A Functional Base Of Rural Broadcasts 

The solution for improving and bettering of Radio communica¬ 
tion to our I’ural listeners may well lie elsewhere. We believe that 
rural Radio broadcasts must have a functional ba.se. For, we have 
to constantly bear in mind that the perception of communications 
is not independent of their function for the audience. What the 
villagers know is what is functional to them. This is a basic aspect 
deserving the greatest attention, very vital for the success of our 
rural broadcasts. 

Rural Programme Today 

Judged from this point of view, where do our rural broadcasts 
stand today? In almost all rural programmes, news, market prices 
and weather bulletins are daily broadcast. Polk music and songs, 
folk story telling, etc., are also common features. Devotional songs 
and songs of a lighter variety sung by Radio artistes are fairly 
common. There are special programmes on some week days for 
women and children. Radio dramas on various themes, ranging 
from stories of bravery, etc., in days past to comic and other aspects 
of day to day village life are staged at not very frequent intervals. 
In between there are interspersed talks and discussions on problems 
of agricultural technique, e.g., use of better seeds, manure, plant 
diseases, cattle diseases, crop protection, health and hygiene, cottage 
industries, etc. Sometimes there may be a talk or a discussion on 
the Five-Year Plan or Community Projects, etc. A rural develop- 
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ment worker or a Block Development Officials is sometimes inter¬ 
viewed. 

The above may generally be regarded as the pattern of our 
rural broadcasts, though it cannot be called exhaustive. The inci¬ 
dence of talks and discussions relating to agricultural and allied 
matters diifers from Station to Station, there being no uniformity 
in them. The Central Station at Delhi, for example, probably be¬ 
cause the requisite talkers are available, is rich in this type of pro¬ 
grammes, which may not be the case with some other regional 
stations, where songs and bhajans and folk stories may be far out- 
shadowing the utilitarian type of programmes. 

What The Rural Programmes Do Not Tell 

One point, however, strikes a listener to these rural pro¬ 
grammes. The variety of fares provided by way of folk 
songs, folk music, etc., .are commendable, and a continuous improve¬ 
ment in their quality is noticeable. The same, however, cannot 
be said of the talks and discussions relating to agricultin al or deve¬ 
lopmental problems. If the rural listener gets very little of it down 
his consciousness, it is hardly surprising. The talks tend to be 
the completion of a formality, though sometimes the sheer bril¬ 
liance of a rural talk is striking. The topic of village sanitation, 
for example, repeated over and over again by different talkers, with 
nothing new to say, degener ated into downright boredom. The same 
may be said about a series of talks regarding successes achieved in 
the Five-Year Plan. Radio plays related to the working of develop¬ 
ment plans in villages, interwoven round the village inhabitants 
with their prejudice.s and bad and good points are few and far be¬ 
tween. Rarely one may hear a Radio feature on the im¬ 
plementation of land reforms in rural areas. Features on the 
working of Village Panchayats, in their administrative and judicial 
aspects, are almost conspicuous by their absence. 

Absence (K An Integrated Picture 

Further, the rural programmes hardly ever convey to the 
village listener an integrated picture of resurgent India of today, 
of an expanding economy, of new constructions of the river-valley 
and the oil refinery or the ship-building type, etc. The poverty of 
the rural programmes is even more grievous on the political plane. 
Thus, for example, the immense success of India’s foreign policy 
of peace, our achievements in Korea or Indo-China, are neglected, 
they being probably considered to be too high politics to be under¬ 
stood by the villager. Again, one of the most basic political educa¬ 
tion of the day, of inculcating among the rural masses a sense of 
India’s oneness and unity, goes by default. 
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To seek to explain these defects by saying that the intelligence 
of the rural listener is too low to understand these ‘complicated’ 
issues would be a specious plea not standing on firm ground. First 
of all, our villagers, undoubtedly backward and illiterate, should 
and must not be considered as devoid of intelligence. And then it 
is our task to develop a type of technique and method by which 
even complicated but nevertheless important issues that face the 
nation are brought to the consciousness of even the most backward 
listener. 

The Problem Of Personnel: Essential Requisites 

These defects are uliimately to be traced to the personnel res¬ 
ponsible for putting through the jjrogrammes, not the team of Radio 
emplo 3 ^ees who sit in the broadcasting room and put through the 
programmes, but those at higher levels, the programme officers and 
the like. And e\'cn among these programme officers, there is a 
lower rung and a liighcr l ung, and it is the higher one who ulti¬ 
mately plans, the lower ones onl^' executing what is decided at 
these higher levels. 

The problem of pei'sonnel thus becomes all important. And 
W'hat should be the essential requisites of a person who plans Radio 
programmes? Over and above all he must be a person imbued 
with patriotism and with a sense of India’s high destiny. He must 
be a politically conscious man w^ell aware of our Five-Year Plan 
and our firm re.solve to march peacefully to a socialist pattern of 
sicety. He must know what our democratic Constitution guarantees 
and what it directs. He should be conscious of the great experi¬ 
ment in democracy w'hich we have launched in India. For a fuller 
comprehension of this aspect, he must have a knowledge of India’s 
unique struggle for Independence, with its distinctive feature of 
non-violence and the emphasis on correct means for the achieve¬ 
ment of desirable ends. Such a consciousness will make him better 
appreciate our schemes of land reforms and Village Panchayats. 
And deeper the understanding of this higher programme personnel, 
the richer and simpler would be the Radio programmes and con¬ 
sequently more positive and real the contribution of the Radio to 
the crying needs of India’s quick development. 

The Experiment With "Producers (K The Hindi Spoken Word" 

Judged by these standards, the higher programme producer 
would be found wanting in many respects. And while ^e regular 
Radio-career official, who, after all is said, has shown a commend¬ 
able attitude to learn and adjust and improve, was getting into 
stride, and things may have improved, the AIR suddenly decided 
to experiment with a variety of programme producers who were 
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given the grandiloquent title of “Producers of the Hindi spoken 
word’’ (we are not aware if similar ‘Producers’ have been provided 
for the ‘non-Hindi spoken word’). Apart from the ludicrousness 
of the title—for how can a mere man arrogate to himself the autho¬ 
rity and the power to produce the “spoken word’’ of man, which, 
despite all the advances of science, remains the sole prerogative 
of Nature—^this probably was an attempt to satisfy the rather vocal 
Hindi literary world, whose protests against the ‘neglect’ of Hindi 
by the AIR had almost reached the crescendo. 

Howsoever it be, it proved an unhappy experiment. Some 
gentlemen of the Hindi literary world, with hardly any knowledge 
of Radio production and technique, were superimposed over the 
Radio-career Officer, rich in experience of production technique, who 
was decidely taking the turn for the better under the conditions 
of new India. His enthusiasm was damped and his initiative ebbed. 
As “Pi'oducers of the Hindi spoken word” were brought Hindi 
litterateurs in their late forties and even late fifties. A book or 
two or even more of poems, stories or novels was considered 
sufficient qualification. Even the frankly anti-national activities of 
some of these old-timers in pre-Independence days was ignored. 
Almost at the end of their creative activity, decadent, and heavy 
with age, unaware of the urges and changes in New India, these 
brought with them to the world of Radio all the smallness and 
pettiness that has been the crying feature of the stagnant world 
of Hindi during the last decade and more. For, wdth honourable 
exceptions, and apart from some giants, the Hindi litterateurs, by 
and large, have given an exhibition of themselves which beggars 
description. A case in point is the unsolvable crisis, born of petty 
jealousies and unseemly greed, in which the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan 
has been caught during the last seven years. Litterateurs calling 
other names and glorifying themselves, seeking to become ‘immortal* 
in their very lifetime on the basis of a writing or two or more— 
the modus operandi being to let themselves be so ‘immortalised’ 
through inspired reviews in Hindi journals—these constituted the 
older and the decadent generation in Hindi, and it is, indeed, sur¬ 
prising why they were considered fit enough for the Radio. Who 
said that people in their late forties and fifties should be recruited 
in Government Jobs? And if exceptions are permitted by rules or 
by Ministerial discretion, why should they be so frequent? 

The "Producers" Lack Patriotism 

What is needed is a refreshing approach, imbued with an 
awareness of growing India, growing, apart from the cities, in the 
villages, The programme officer needs, above all, patriotism. la 
the case of the “Producers of the Hindi spoken word,” there have 
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been instances when innocent references to the names of such 
hallowed martyrs of India’s Battle for Freedom as Bhagat Singh and 
Chandra Shekhar Azad were deleted from scripts. The “Producers” 
could do it with impunity. The specious plea was that they want 
to preserve their Naukri (service) and not be deprived of it. 
Such is their sense of patriotism and respect for martyrs! We 
consider this performance as reprehensible and shameful. When 
these ‘litterateurs’ were busy hewing out a ‘career,’ these hallowed 
martyrs preferred the gallows. The least we can do is to respect 
their memory. And the least that the Government of free India 
can do is to summarily dismiss such fossilised minds. 
Some among these have been of the Jee-Huzoor type, a 
trait from olden times, and are well-versed in the art of 
ingratiating themselves with the topmost ones by regular Salam 
visits and flattery. And feeling on firm ground by virtue of these 
exercises, they feel confident of themselves even while defying the 
great AIR tradition of uniform and winning courtesy. 

The argument need not be prolonged. It is patent that the 
experiment with the “Producers of the Hindi spoken word” in their 
late forties and fifties has been a costly failure. Rethinking and 
reappraisal is necessary. The earlier they are got rid of, the better 
for the AIR. The Radio is what may be called a Public Relations 
Organisation. Through contacts with Radio men the masses of 
people form their opinion about the state of affairs as relating to 
the administration. Here are needed fresh and healthy minds and 
not introverts, schemers and sifarvth and naukri-wallas. The Radio 
recruits from the younger generation of Hindi, as programme pro¬ 
ducers and officers, have given a better account of themselves than 
the decadent ones of the older class. 

The Untapped Talent 

We would again emphasise that the Radio producer has to be 
a political type. It may well be worth while to start a Social and 
Political Section in the AIR with a view to attune the Radio pro¬ 
grammes to the social and political requirements of the type of 
socialist society India aims to build. There is no dearth of talent. 
The talent, in fact, is very much there in the Radio-career officer. 
He has to be encouraged, not buttressed with too many ‘Dos’ and 
‘Donts’, and politically equipped through a programme of training. 
And then there is the vast untapped talent lying in the villages in 
order to make rural programmes go down the most dolefqjt villager. 
Village wits brought in the rural programmes are simply delightful. 
By way of an example may be pointed out ‘Chaudhry Sahab’ 
and ‘Panditjee’ of Delhi Station’s rural broadcasts. Another is 
case of a delightful pld village Tai, who^e manper of speech 
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and method of explanation can carry home any point to any villager 
in the Hariana tract. More such have to be found. 

Need For Re-thinkhig On Rural Broadcasts 

The role of Radio in the development of Panchayats cannot 
be overemphasised. To the simple villager, when he listens, sitting 
in his village, a person speaking somewhere miles and miles away, 
he gets the biggest thrill of his life. His perception of the Com¬ 
munication is necessarily sharpened. If what he hears is related 
to his functions in the village, his daily life, he imbibes what he 
hears. That underlines the functional base of rural broadcasts. 
This functional base has of necessity to be intertwined with other 
aspects, political, economic and developmental, to which we have 
already referred. 

What is essential is a sharp and quick turn in our rural pro¬ 
grammes. The present Minister for Information and Broadcasting, 
Dr. B. V. Keskar, will be remembered for many of the innovations 
he has introduced in the AIR, e.g., the revival of classical music, the 
work for the unity of India’s great languages, etc. The rural pro¬ 
grammes need his special attention. A beginning may be made by 
calling a Conference of all Station Directors to discuss the question 
of rural broadcasts. The Panchayat bodies, like the Bihar Pan- 
chayat Parishad or the Saurashtra Madhyastha Mandal may also 
be consulted. A little attention to the question, and freeing it from 
the unhealthy influences and encorachments of “Producers of the 
Hindi spoken word” will have very beneficial effects. 
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“The sacred occasion for the onward march of our villages lying 
backward for hundreds of years has now commenced. The Gram 
Panchayat is at the root of our concept of a new society. It is the 
root of our Constitution. The Panchayat is the synthesis of all the 
forces of the village and must he kept free from casteism, partiality, 
factions and divisions, jealousy, recriminations and mutual quarrels. 

The Panchayat is not the handmaiden of the Sarpanch or the Panches 
but is the expression of the will of the inhabitants of the village. 

The Panches are purified by putting on their forehead the soil on 
the feet of the people. They have to be free from differences of 
caste and religion. They represent the divine power of the people.” ^ 

—17. N. DHEBAR 

“In a democratic country, it is only through democratic discipline 
and the cultivation of a proper sense of civic responsibility that the 
structure and fabric of peace can be maintained in its proper dignity. 

No government by itself, especially if it is a democratic government, 
can maintain order against the wishes or without the active co- 
operaton of the people. We are working for the achievement of a 
social objective. We have decided to establish in our country a 
society on a socialist pattern in which all citizens will be equal. 
Such a society contemplates not only an equal sharing in the advant¬ 
ages and the bounties which the resources of the country can endow 
but also a partnership in the performance of other duties which are 
precedent and essential for the enjoyment of those privileges. So, 
we have tried to reluwe the citizen to the extent we could of any 
fetters which were binding him... We expect a greater and higher 
sense of duty to develop in him in consequence of this step taken 

by us.” 2 ^OVIND BALLABH PANT 

“In the fully organized India of a century hence, as in the England 
of tomorrow, it may well be that it may be these, or some 
analogous bodies, that will be found exercising actually the larger 
part of all the functions of government, expending the larger part 
of that share of the people's income which is administered collectively, 
appointing and controlling the majority of all the salaried servants 
of the community, and even enacting, in the aggregate, in their by'- 
laws and regulations, a greater volume of the laws that the people 

obey." 3 —SIDNEY WEBB 

TN Book Two, in the different State Chapters, we have enumerated 
the obligatory and discretionary functions of Panchayats in 
different States. For certain States we have made the list absolutely 
exhaustive just to illustrate the exact position. On perusing these 
lists, one might remark that there is hardly any job Tj[nder the 

1 From speech at Inauguration of Panchayat Bhavan at Jhotwara. Rajasthan on 
June 11, 1955 (Rashtradoot, Hindi daily from Jaipur, dated June 13, 1955). 

2 From Speech in Lok Sabha on April 12, 1956. 

3 From Preface to John Mathai’s Village Government In British India, Op. cit. 
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canopy of heaven which the Panchayats are not required to do. 
Shriman Narayan, in his book Gandhian Constitution for Free India, 
to which Gandhiji wrote a foreward, has given an exhaustive list 
of Panchayat functions which we have reproduced in Chapter Nine 
(ante. pp. 246-248). Again, the decisions of the Panchayat Com¬ 
mittee of the Simla Conference of Local Self-Government Ministers 
in June 1954 in regard to various aspects of Panchayat functions 
have been detailed by us in Chapter Ten (ante. pp. 278-283). We 
do not propose here to discuss these various functions. We would 
be more concerned with the general approach to the question and 
would like to emphasise certain specific aspects. 

Why The Multiplicity (K Functions 

The multiplicity of functions of Panchayats of the municipal 
and administrative type .should not cause any surprise. Let us be 
clear about the approach. The Village Panchayat is sought to be 
made the oi’gan of village self-rule. Naturally, therefore, all 
functions related to such self-rule have to devolve upon it. In days 
of yore, when our villages had not degenerated and decayed, most 
of these functions were automatically performed by the village 
community. The community sense was developed and the civic 
sense was rich. The village communities then successfully under¬ 
took the communal management of the school and the shrine, the 
relief of sickness and suffering, sanitation and poor relief, public 
works and public service, protection of life and property and settle¬ 
ment of disputes. Through long practice these jobs had become 
part and parcel of village life itself, and there was no need for 
adequate legislations and the like we witness today. 

Democracy Should Be A Consistent Structure 

If legislations have been undertaken today, if functions are 
devolved on the village body statutorily, it is because of the needs 
of the situation. The major part of the people would judge a local 
institution by the efficiency with which it operates, and if self- 
government is the road to that efficiency, it should certainly be 
applied to those spheres which directly touch the daily interests of 
popular life and its real welfare. Moreover, village self-rule is the 
best method we have for imparting training in democracy to the 
rural masses who cannot take part in the provincial or the central 
government except through their few representatives. We take 
the liberty to quote the following observation of Dr. Radha Kumud 
Mookerji from his Proem to this work : “Free India cannot be 
fully built up as a Republic unless its working is felt in all the strata 
of society from top to bottom, and especially in the foundation of 
Indian social structure in the village where should grow the roots 
of self-government. Democracy must be a consistent structure of 
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which any section taken anywhere should exhibit the same features 
of self-government. And, indeed, if I may go a little further, the 
more backward an area or a community, the greater is its need of 
self-government as the most potent force of its uplift. It is liberty 
alone that fits a people for liberty, and good government is no 

substitute for self-government. Fitness would come out of 

the exercises in self-government so as to develop in them the social 
tissues which sustain civic life." 

No Curbing Of Panchayat Functions: They Must Have 
Opportunities For Full Play 

It follows, therefore, that the Panchayat functions have to be so 
designed as to enable “exercises in self-government” by the 
Panchayats in order that “social tissues which sustain civic life” 
may develop. This aspect is basic and primary. It, therefore, is 
purposeless to go into detailed discussions on whether a particular 
set or type of functions be given to the Panchayats or not. The very 
purpose of creating them is to give them the opportunities for full 
play in the life of the village community. There is no need to be 
worried about the mistakes they may commit. Mistakes, in fact, 
have to be committed in order that they may learn from the experi¬ 
ence. What is to be guarded against is not the devolution of 
functions on Panchayats but, on the contrary, any and all tendencies 
to put a break on such devolution. More than one Minister at the 
meeting of the Central Council of Local Self-Government Ministers 
at Simla in June 1955 expressed concern at the tendency to curb the 
authority of the local bodies. Chaudhry Brahm Prakash, L.S.G. 
Minister for Delhi State, appeared to be particularly sore on the 
point. He said : “I cannot help saying that a clear tendency is 
visible in the State Governments as well as in the Centre to take up¬ 
on themselves greater and greater share of responsibility and deprive 

the lower body of those responsibilities. I must say that this 

is a tendency which is injurious for the development of local 
initiative and development of Panchayats and other local bodies. I 
will say let us have faith among those whom we ask to vote. Once 
we have conferred the right of vote upon the common man, let 
us have respect for it and let us have faith among those who are 
elected.” 

Another Minister, Shri Bhola Paswan of Bihar, also took the 
opportunity “to voice the feeling which has been growing among 
many of us for a very long time.” He was worried about “the 
growing tendency towards increased centralisation.” He continued: 
“But I must state that there is a very strong opinion in the country 
which believes in accordance with Gandhiji’s principles that we 
must have a decentralised system of administration.” He pleaded 
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that the administration, the topmost levels, must be clear on the 
question of centralisation versus decentralisation. He added: “I 
must plead that we must put the greatest faith in the villager. Let 
us not think that avc who are Minisers are very able and competent. 
Let us first be clear whether we actually believe in development of 
Village Panchayats or not.... We must trust the common man. 
It is ultimately he who would deliver the goods.” * 

The two Ministers did not specify the causes leading to their 
apprehensions, but their sentiments are unexceptionable. All 
tendencies to curb the functions and powers of the Panchayats 
should be avoided. On the contrary, the attempt should be to confer 
on them greater and greater powers to function in different fields, 
consistent, of course, with their capacity to shoulder the burdens 
and the responsibilities. 

Sanitation—The Foremost Point In Gandhijrs Village Programme 

In perusing Mahatma Gandhi’s WTitings on Panchayats wc have 
asked ourselves the question: Which particular Panchayat function 
he would have liked to place foremost? The answer is easily found. 
It is village sanitation. Village sanitation remained a passion with 
the Prather of the Nation all his life. He was deeply conscious of 
its far-reaching aspects. He knew the village inside out and his 
instructions on the question are amazingly thorough and detailed. 
Thus, for example, as early as 1919, he wrote in Young India * : 
“Mr. Lionel Curtis’ description of an Indian village as a collection 
of insanitary dwellings constructed in a dunghill is not much 
exaggerated. In fact more pathetic details could be added to those 
given by him. There should be some system about the structure of 
well-ordered village, there should be some order about the village 
lanes, and the roads should be so scrupulously clean, in this land 
of crores of barefooted pedestrians, that nobody need hesitate in 
walking or even sleeping in the streets. The lanes should be 
macadamized and have gutters for letting out water. The temples 
and mosques should be kept so beautifully clean, that the visitors 
should feel an air of tranquil holiness about them. The village 
should, as far as possible, be full of shady trees and fruit trees in 
and about them. It should have a dharanishala, a school and a small 
dispensary. Washing and privy arrangements should be such as 
may not contaminate the air, water and roads of the village. There 
was a time when the Indian village satisfied most of these condi¬ 
tions.” 

1 See a Report of the Simla Meeting of the Central Council of Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment in A.I.C.C. Economic Review, Vol. VII, No, 5, Whol^ l^o. 126, of July 1, 1956, 

2 Tendulkar’s Mahatma, Vol. I. p. 327, 
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"A Gloriously Interestiiig And Instructive Service" 

In his writings, Gandhiji reverted again and again to the 
question. And a specially illuminating article by him is found in 
Harijan of February 1935. This was the time when Gandhiji had 
started the All India Village Industries Association and was giving 
special attention to village problems. Harijan during these days, 
in fact, became a practical guide for village reconstruction. On 
January 25, 1935, he began a series entitled “How to Begin” in the 
Harijan. In the third article of the series he wrote at length on 
village sanitation and hygiene. He castigated the villagers for their 
insanitary habits and described the deplorable state of village 
sanitation in the following words; “Members of a family will keep 
their own house clean, but they will not be interested in the 
neighbour’s. They will keep their courtyard clean of dirt, insects 
and reptiles, but will not hesitate to shove all into the neighbour’s 
yard. As a result of this want of corporate responsibility, our 
villages are dung-heaps. Though we are an unshod nation, we so 
dirty our streets and roads that for a sensitive person it is painful 
to walk along them bare-foot. It is diflicult to get clean drinkable 
water in village wells, tanks and streams. The approaches to an 
ordinary village are heaped with muck and rubbish.” 

Gandhiji then detailed the requirements of “a gloriously 
interesting and instructive service, fraught with an incalculable 
benefit to the suffering humanity of India”. This service was 
detailed as follows : “Lanes and streets have to be cleansed of all 
the rubbish, which should be classified. There are portions which 
can be turned into manure, portions which have simply to be buried 
and portions which can be directly turned into wealth. Every bone 
picked up is valuable raw material from which useful articles can 
be made or which can be crushed into rich manure. Rags and 
waste-paper can be turned into paper, and excreta picked up are 
golden manure for the village fields. The way to treat the excreta 
is to mix them, liquid as well as solid, with superficial earth in soil 
dug not deeper than one foot at the most. The way to do it is either 
to have latrines, with earthen or iron buckets, and empty the 
contents in properly prepared places from day to day, or to perform 
the functions directly on the ground dug up in squares. The excreta 
can either be buried in a village common or in individual fields. At 
present, this I’ich manure, valued at lakhs of rupees, runs to waste 
every day, fouls the air and brings disease into the bargain. 

“The village tanks are promiscuously used for bathing washing 
clothes and drinking and cooking purposes. Many village tanks 
are also used by cattle. Buffaloes are often to be seen wallowing 
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in them. The wonder is that in spite of this sinful misuse of the 
village tanks, villages have not been destroyed by epidemics. It is 
the universal medical evidence that this neglect to ensure the purity 
of the water-supply of villages is responsible for many of the diseases 
suffered by the villagers.” 

Village Sanitation In Constructive Programme 

In December 1941 Gandhiji published his 25-page booklet, the 
famous Constructive Programme. This he characterised as an 
original contribution on “its meaning and place”, for the achieve¬ 
ment of “non-violent independence.” The sixth item in this 
thirteen-point Constructive Programme dealt with ‘Village Sanita¬ 
tion.’ Under this item Gandhi ji wrote : “Divorce between intelli¬ 
gence and labour has resulted in criminal negUgence of the 
villages. And so, instead of having graceful hamlets dotting the 
land, we have dung-heaps. The approach to many villages is not 
a refreshing experience. Often one would like to shut one’s eyes 
and stuff one’s nose, .such is the surrounding dirt and offending 
smell. If the majority of Congressmen are derived from our villages 
as they should be, they should be able to make our villages models 
of cleanliness in every sense of the word. But they have never 
considered it their duty to identify themselves with the villagers in 
their daily lives. A sense of national or social sanitation is not a 
virtue among us. We may take a kind of bath, but we do not mind 
dirtying the well or tank or river by whose side or in which we 
perform ablutions. I regard this defect as a great vice which is 
responsible for the disgraceful state of our villages and the sacred 
banks of the sacred rivers and for the diseases that spring from 
insanitation.” 

In a letter to a correspondent, dated Bardoli, 4-6-31 Gandhi ji 
laid down the following points about village cleanliness : 

(i) It is the duty of the State to keep the villages clean. 

(ii) If the State does not do it, the village inhabitants must 
do so. 

(iii) Village municipality is really a Village Service League. 
The villagers themselves can create such a body. 

(iv) Village cleanliness can be brought about free of cost if 
there are volunteers. 

(v) In small villages even three or four public minded young 
men can undertake the work. 

In village sanitation and cleanliness Gandhiji saw the regenera¬ 
tion of India, and his passionate emphasis on the subject has to be 
viewed in this light. And under the existing state of affairs in 

1 Thl« latter to publtohed In Arthik-SMneMtiha, Vol. IV. Ko. 11-U, Whole No. Tl-m 

dated March 25. 1265; Special Sarvodaya Xante. 
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relation to Panchayats, while there may be difficulties in the way 
of other functions devolving on them, there can be none on the 
question of village sanitation. No expenditure is involved. All 
that the Panchayat is required to do is to rouse village spirit. 

The Vatika-Grih Scheme 

Talking of village sanitation, attention may be drawn to a 
scheme of Shri Purshottam Das Tandon, which has been put into 
practice in some villages of Uttar Pradesh. It is called the Vatika- 
Grih scheme. Under this scheme every house in the village should 
have a small plot of land attached to it where some vegetables and 
other plants may be grown and the peasants’ cattle lodged. This 
small plot can also serve as the dumping ground for family lofuse, 
dirt and dust, adding to its fertility. Shri Tandonjee has suggested 
that half an acre may thus be allotted to each household. Such a 
development will undoubted!}' beautify the village and will be 
conducive to village health. 

Revenue Collection By Panchayats 

The next group of functions for the Village Panchayats, to 
w’hich we would attach special importance would be what may be 
called revenue functions. This is a question over which indecision 
has existed all these years. The Panchayat Committee of the 
L.S.G. Ministers Conference at Simla in June 1954 had clearly 
favoured the view that Pancha 3 'als should be made the agency for 
collection of land revenue on behalf of the Government in lieu of 
which they should be entitled to a certain percentage of the collec¬ 
tions. We have already expressed ourseh'es on the question of the 
increased income of the Government from land revenue in the 
Chapter on ‘Panchayat Finances’. We would like it to be made 
available to the Panchayats. What has appeared to us as surprising 
is the resistance of the State Governments to entrust the task of 
revenue collection to Panchayats. Very few States have provided 
for it. There is considerable reluctance to give them revenue 
responsibilities and associate them with the maintenance of land 
l ecords and the implementation of land reform measures. 

This reluctance perhaps arises from the fact that many of the 
Panchayats are divided by factions, or are not truly representative 
of the village, or are inexperienced and inefficient. All this is true, 
and if as a result an attitude of cautious approach, of slow devolution 
of such responsibilities is advocated, that is unexceptionable. We 
feel, however, that apart from this desirable caution, Ihe full 
implications of the evolving land pattern is not imbibed and the 
ultimate objective is not borne in mind. Let there be no mistake 
and confusion about it. In our future pattern, the Panchayat and 
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the Panchayat alone will have to be responsible for all land and 
revenue matters relating to the village. Too long have petty 
revenue officials and others of the revenue administration played 
havoc with our villages, village records, etc. In the future pattern 
the village patwari or paiel, or by whatever name he is called, will 
have to be subservient to the Panchayat. The Panchayats must be 
made fully responsible for the maintenance of village records, the 
patwari acting as its clerk. Thus alone the most unscrupulous and 
heartless tampering of village papers can be prevented. Further, 
the Panchayat alone will be the agency for the collection of land 
I’evenue. Furthermore, the Panchayats will have the powers for 
the management of government lands of common utility such as 
waste lands, pasture lands, fisheries, abadi-sites, forests, etc. All 
letting and subletting of land will have to be done with the con¬ 
currence and approval of Panchayats. In Planning Commission 
circles, and elsewhere, there has raged a long endless discussion 
about what has, been termed “Land Management.” Endless argu¬ 
ments have been advanced for or against certain sets of proposals. 
Probably the labours and e.xercises were not so necessary. The 
hesitation in the way of conferring all powers of land and revenue 
at the village level to the Village Panchayats arises, basically, from 
a lack of faith in the commonsense of our villagers. But let this 
hesitation be given the go by. Let us go ahead, and let us be 
prepared for mistakes on the part of Village Panchayats. They 
will learn through these mistakes. 

”No Stinting On The Side Of Transfer Of Functions": 

Need For A Bold Approach 

We have to be very clear in our minds about what we w'ant, 
what we aim at. Shri U. N. Dhebar has said that “there should 
he no stinting either on the side of transfer oi functions or on the 
side of resources.” In the village only the Village Panchayats 
can deliver the goods. They represent collective village wisdom. 
If given revenue powers, powers to maintain village records and 
powers in land management, they may be expected any day to 
manage it better than the way the village patwaris and other 
related functionaries have done thus for. The Panchayat manage¬ 
ment would certainly be more honest. 

We do not propose to go into a detailed discussion of specific 
items of revenue collection, land records maintenance, or land 
management by the Panchayats. To emphasise that Panchayats 
do not know this type of work or that, that they do not possess the 
requisite capacity, etc., is begging the question. We do not have 
much respect for the performance hitherto of the incumbents of 
these functions in our administrative set up. Even after abolition 
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of intormediaries there have been spates of ejectments, and those 
who maintain village records have to be to a large extent thanked 
tor it. Sometimes we ask ourselves as to whether the discussions 
in the Secretariat ever comprehend the great villain that the village 
revenue-records-keeper has been, and will continue to be, unless 
he is curbed and brought under the control of the community. In 
Yajmvalkya Smriti we came across a passage where the village 
revenue-records-keeper is described as cunning and the king is 
enjoined to protect the people from his machinations. 

And so let there he “no stinting in the transfer of functions". 
We need to experiment boldly. Of course, in being bold caution 
and circumspection need not be thrown to the winds. That no 
ad minis tration can afford to do. With caution let there be 
sympathy. With circumspection, let there be a burning urge to 
train our Panchayats in the arts of these functions. But let the 
authority and the power in revenue, land records and land manage¬ 
ment matters be given to the Panchayats. 

Panchayats And Co’operatives 

A third question relates to the question of the development of 
cooperatives in the villages and the relationship of Panchayats with 
them. If we may say so, the entire State attitude to cooperatives 
today is in a state of flux. The decision to build up a socialist 
society, and the preponderance of uneconomic holdings have been 
the compelling urges forcing us more and more to view cooperation 
in all spheres, and specially cof^rative farming as the way out. 
In fact, there is hardly any doubt anywhere about the ultimate 
objective, the only discordant note being from Uttar Pradesh, where 
the State Government, according to a recent report, set its face 
against cooperative farming and considers individual peasant 
cultivation to be more suitable. The Second Five-Year Plan has 
visualised a large expansion of cooperatives, and in his inaugural 
address at the second conference of State Ministers for Cooperation 
at Mussoorie <m July 1, 1956, Union Food Minister, Shri Ajit Prasad 
Jain, pleaded for it passionately. Shri Jain very rightly observed: 
“Tlie country had adopted the goal of . socialist society. The 
structure of socio-economic relation and the pattern of develop¬ 
ment had to be so planned that they resulted not only in appreciable 
increase in national income and employment but also greater 
equality in incomes and wealth.” Addressing the conference on 
July 2nd, Union Planning Minister, Shri G. L. Nandar said that 
“Cooperation was an article of faith cai which the Second Plan was 
based.” He anphasised that “A socialist pattern of society and a 
welfare state were unthinkable without cooperation.” 
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We have at present about 300 cooperative farms in the country 
in varying degrees of development, an infinitesimal percentage 
among which are generally regarded as really successful. Most 
of these have been State-sponsored or assisted. It is apparent, 
however, that our coat-and-necktied Cooperative Officers, the army 
of the high paid Cooperative Registrars and the rest of them, have 
generally attempted to plan and organise cooperative farming in 
the serenity of their office rooms and the rectangles of their tables, 
the touch with the people, learning from the people and getting ex¬ 
perience in the course of actual effort being few and far between. 
Here, as elsewhere, one's own lack of effort and capacity is with easy 
facility attributed to the ‘individualistic’ peasant, his ‘conservatism’, 
etc., etc. 

W^e, however, feel that in India we have yet to make a beginning 
in cooperative farming. An Official Delegation is shortly leave 
for the People's Republic of China to study the amazing growth 
of the movement there. The study will be full of lessons for us 
in India. Li Fu-chun, Vice-Premier of China and Chairman of 
State Planning Commission, in his “Report on the First Five-Year 
Plan for Development of the National Economy of the People’s 
Republic of China in 1953-1957”, delivered on July 5 and 6, 1955, 
at the Second Session of the First National People’s Congress, 
referring to the question of cooperation in agriculture, said : “We 
must hold firmly to the principle of voluntariness and mutual 
benefit on the part of the masses, prevent and correct cases of 
coercion and commandism and any actions which go against the 
interests of the middle peasants; we must satisfactorily solve the 
various problems which arise within the cooperative such as 
calculation of labour contributed, remuneration for land and other 
pooled means of production, finding funds for production and the 
determination of the ratio of reserve funds in relation to other 
items.” 

We are confident that the study of China’s agrarian cooperatives 
will help the evolution of our own pattern, and the relationship of 
Panchayats with them can only then be firmly placed. It is, 
however, clear that the two functions, at least for the present, must 
be kept separate, but the closest cooperation between the two will 
have to be maintained. This method has been tried in some 
successful cooperative farms in Delhi State, and is working very 
well. In the development of cooperation, the initial spade work 
by the Panchayats would be of the interest and importance. That 
will create the ground and the atmosphere when the experiment 
in cooperation will succeed. 
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*'We want jreedom for our country, hut not at the expense or 
exploitation of others, not so as to degrade other countries, I do 
not want the freedom of India if it means the extinction of England 
or the disappearance of Englishmen, I want the freedom of my 
country so that other countries may learn something from my free 
country, so that the resources of my country might be utilised for 
the benefit of mankind... .My love, therefore, of nationalism, or my 
idea of nationalism is that my country may become free, that if need 
be, the whole country may die, so that the human race may live. 
There is no room for race-hatred there. Let that be our nationalism^^* 

-^MAHATMA GANDHI 


“Where the mind is without fear 

And the head is held high; 

Where knowledge is tree; 

Where the world has not been broken up into fragments by 
narrow domestic walls; 

Where words come out from the depth of truth; 

Where tireless striving stretches its arms towards perfection; 

Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its way into the 
dreary desert sand of dead habit; 

Where the mind is led forward by thee into ever-widening 
thought and action; 

Into that heaven of freedom, my father. 

Let my country awake.” 


^RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

"Vi AH ATM A Gandhi once offered to the world a talisman. It was 

as follows : 

“I will give you a talisman. Whenever you are in doubt, or 
when the self becomes too much with you, apply the following 
test. Recall the face of the poorest and weakest man whom you 
may have seen, and ask yourself, if the step yoif contemplate is 
going to be of any use to him. Will he gain anything by it? Will 
it restore him to a control over his own life and destiny? In other 
words, will it lead to Swaraj for the hungry and spiritually starving 
millions? ’* 

‘'I'hen you will find your doubt and your self melting away.” 

Gandhiji saw these weakest and poorest faces, in their millions. 
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in the sprawling villages of India, from Gujarat to Assam, from 
Kashmir to Cape Comorin. He saw them as no one did. He sat 
into them, became one with them, then emerged from among them 
and rose to all the heights those humble hamlet-dwellers are capable 
of rising, and more. 

Nehru also met them, in their utter degradation and misery, 
sat into their sad eyes and was haunted by them. He became 
‘peasant-conditioned,’ and was ‘bowled over’ completely by Gandhiji 
who arose from among those haunted looks. This impact moulded 
him, he became a traveller into the minds and hearts of the Indian 
people, and was led on to a Discovery of India. And he became 
their greatest champion. 

Such is the Indian peasant. From immemorial times he has 
lived in India’s villages. He lived a happy contented life. His 
genius had created the Village Panchayat institution. He had 
enough to eat, was happy, prosperous and highly cultured. But 
then he went down. J’ew human dramas in world history would 
be as tragic and heart-rending as the tragedy of the Indian peasant. 
The tortures and the afflictions he went through, the fires of starva¬ 
tion through which he passed and was consumed, the deaths by the 
millions—these cannot be computed. 

But he persisted, he continued to live in the same old villages 
which had degenerated into dung-hills. And he is there today as 
well steeped in unfathomable, immeasureable, intolerable, in¬ 
describable, heart-rending poverty. You find him everJ'^vhere, in 
the far away plantations of Assam, the South, in Travancore- 
Cochin, in Gujarat, in Uttar Pradesh and Bihar—everywhere. But 
behind those sad eyes, and below those outer encrustations lies 
wisdom and intelligence and great humility. He is revealed when 
^ou go to his humble cottage. His hospitality in his poverty opens 
him out before you. 

There are other points of contact. There is the city of Allaha¬ 
bad, Nehru’s birthplace. Here the Ganges and the Jamuna meet. 
The confluence is famous as Sangam. You visit the place of a quiet 
evening. It is calm and serenity all round. There is peace and 
tranquillity. All things appear in harmony. And to this place 
the peasant comes. He comes there in his millions. He has been 
coming there like that since thousands of years. Tradition relates 
it to the famous churning of the sea by the Devos and Asurs and 
the consequent quarrel for the Amrit-Kalash (pot containing the 
elixir of life), which may be said to correspond to the period of 
the late Aryan-Dravidian wars. 

To this city he has been coming since immemorial times. And 
when you see him in his millions year by year, you wonder at this 
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faith which has persisted for centuries upon centuries. You see 
them, old and young, men, women and children, with their 
knapsacks on their backs, in all the simplicity of their faith, with all 
their goodness and piety, and they possess you. Who are these 
people? From where do they come? Why they come? 

The present has been an attempt to find answers to these 
questions. We have seen what he was, what he became and what 
he i.s today. The question is ; What is his destiny tomorrow? 

The past influences the present, and then the Indian peasants’ 
is no ordinary past. In this past, through her village order, India 
distributed leadership all over the country. Villagers were India’s 
schools of living. This village .society was posse.ssed of knowledge, 
material and moral, contributing towards life, and every individual 
had the opportunity and guidance to attain fulfilment through 
devoted work creating wealth for common good. India, it is said, 
then flowed in milk and honey. She attained ennobling heights 
of glory in art, literature and architecture. Tier’s was the message 
of peace. She attracted people from far and near. 

The roots of this India were in the Indian village communi¬ 
ties wdih their timeless base. The basic principles of the village 
communities w'ere self-help, respect for others’ rights, equal rights 
in land and village civic life, and service before self. But a time 
came w'hen the leadership that resided in the village, and circulated 
like life-blood through the entire body of the nation, drifted away 
from there leaving disorder, disuse and povei’ty in its trail. 

Then occurred a profound event in India’s life. The Congress 
was born and grtiw up. What was the Congress? In his Presi¬ 
dential Address to the Avadi Congress, Shri Dhebar has answered 
the question thus : “It was a tear fallen from the suffering and 
agonised hearts of humanity in bondage come to life.... 
That tear was destined to become a stream, the stream a river, 
and the river a mighty Ganges and Brahmaputra, which 
was to wash off the sins and weaknesses of ages, to weld 
her people together, breathe new life and new spirit into their 
hearts and carry them aloft, united, purified and strengthened to 
their cherished goal. It was to be a force unparallelled in the 
history of the world.” 

Gandhiji forged the Congress into a mighty weapon and the 
Indian people moved forward. The march of India’s millions 
coincided with the march of world humanity for a juster order and 
social system. Forces of world reaction were arrayed against the 
new resurgent forces. The reactionary citadel cracked irretrievably 
in Russia. The cracks continued. Though baffled oft, the strug¬ 
gles of the resurgent masses continued. It continued to win signi* 
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ficant victories. And the end of World War II saw the emergence 
of new India, new China, new Burma, new Indo-China, of new 
Asia. It was, in fact, the Asian peasantry on the move. The 
Indian peasants were not alone in their struggle and suffering. 
They had their Asian brethren with them. 

India, however, followed a unique method of her emancipation. 
It was the path of non-violence and peace. Not that this was an 
easy path. It was a difficult path, and great obstacles stood in the 
way. Gandhiji wrote in Young India in 1931 : “The greatest 
obstacle in the path of non-violence is the presence in our midst 
of the indigenous interests that have sprung up from British rule, 
the interests of monied men, speculators, scripholders, land¬ 
holders, factory-owners, and the like. All these do not realise 
that they are living on the blood of the masses, and when they do, 
they become as callous as the British principals, whose tools and 
agents they are.” The same year he had said elsewhere: “When 
the peasant is fully awakened to a sense of his plight and knows 
that it is not the kismet that brought him to the helpless state 
but the existing rule, unaided, he will in his impatience abolish 
all distinctions between the constitutional and the unconstitu¬ 
tional, even the violent and non-violent means. The Congress 
expects to guide the peasants in the right direction.” 

Under Congress guidance the Indian people won their free¬ 
dom. The evolution of the National Congress in the past 
dictated naturally the Avadi Resolution on Socialist Pattern of 
Society as a logical culmination. And today India is engaged 
in an effort to build a socialist society by peaceful means. Speak¬ 
ing at Patna on November 2, 1955, Nehru had said: “To uplift the 
masses is our great task. If we succeed in our mission by follow¬ 
ing the path of Mahatma Gandhi, its impact would be felt not 
only in India but also in the whole world, as it would show the 
world that a nation can go ahead on the path of progress through 
peaceful means.” 

This is a high and worthy task, worthy of our ancient land. 
And if we are to succeed in this task, the Indian peasants will be 
called upon to play the major part, for nothing major can happen 
in India without their participation. There are other countries 
and nations in the world who have set before themselves the task 
of building up a socialist society. We firmly believe, however, 
that each country will march towards socialism along its own 
separate path, in accordance with its genius and tradition, and 
the specific contribution made by any particular nation will enridt 
the total world experience and quicken the process. In this there 
is place for healthy emulation and not unhealthy rivalry. 
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Viewed in this background, the Village Panchayat experiment 
in India is pregnant with great meaning and significance for the 
entire future development of mankind which, of necessity, and out 
of sheer logic of the situation, has to be towards a socialist order. 
The Village Panchayats, which will have to be the organs of social¬ 
ism in the villages, bid fair to become institutions with great 
potentialities for future advance. Working in an atmosphere of 
conflicting interests in villages, they seek to prevent violence and 
help peaceful transition. As decentralised units they will remain a 
wholesome corrective in our democratic evolution. As the medium 
for the mobilisation of the community, they will lead the villages 
on to the path of self-help for development. They will harmonise 
conflicts through persuasion and goodwill and achieve desired results. 

We do not see why conflicts among different village interests 
should necessarily lead to violence and bloodshed. With two such 
great and sprawling countries like Russia and China turned 
socialist, with all countries of Europe east of Berlin engaged in 
socialistic construction, with Burma committed to and implementing 
a socialist programme, with Indonesia essentially socialist in her 
politics, and with Ceylon now following similar policies, the balance 
of forces is so powerfully tilted in favour of socialism that to talk 
of violence as a necessary prelude to the creation of a socialist 
society in India amounts merely to a parrot-like repetition of certain 
mantras. 

We are reminded here of a striking speech reported from Peking 
recently. Mr. Li Wei Han, a Vice-Chairman of the Standing Com¬ 
mittee of the National People’s Congress, reporting to the Congress 
on June 26, 1956, spoke of changes in the aspects of class struggle 
and warned again.st following the errors of old methods. He said : 
“Education and persuasion had now become the main methods of 
dealing with the class struggle and class contradictions as the rela¬ 
tionship between classes had changed.” India would have no 
objection to accepting this method of dealing with the class struggle. 
This, in fact, is one of the main points which Prime Minister Nehru 
and Congress President Dhebar have been repeating since Avadi 
with regard to the peaceful building up of socialism in India. If 
Mr. Li Wei Han’s formulation is Marxism as applied to China today, 
and there is no reason to doubt that it can be anything but, it can 
only be regarded as a higher development of the Marxian philosophy. 

What has happened and is happening in India since we 
achieved Independence gives hope in the prospects of a peaceful 
progress towards socialism in India. The peaceful change, as dis¬ 
tinct from violent and sudden changes, can be only dimly perceived 
at a given moment, and it will express itself, among other things, 
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in the human material in society, in their attitudes and behaviours. 
Looked thus, how does human behaviour in society reveal itself 
today? It is true that you come across insincerity and smallness 
in your daily existence, and much that is bad and distasteful. It 
is also true that there are found persons preaching what they never 
practise, swearing by Gandhiji all the time but forgetting Mahatma 
Gandhi's sound advice that “Socialism begins with the first con¬ 
vert.” There are other disappointments. But this is the one side 
of the picture. During the freedom struggle and in the post-Inde¬ 
pendence period, there has been the moulding of leadership imbued 
with a sense of dedication and service, and it is re-assuring that the 
new generation is imbibing that spirit. 

In an embryonic form this represents a silent peaceful struggle 
which has set in within the Indian society. Those who are at the 
helm of affairs have to clearly perceive it and give it a sound direc¬ 
tion. It entails many a type of jobs. For one, the socialist urges 
have to be further clarified and concretised. For another, a 
dynamic programme of progre.ssive social legislations has to be 
enacted and enforced. Further, the cadres have to be carefully 
built up. 

Such preparations and trimmings will create ail those con¬ 
ditions in which the Village Panchayats in India will play 
their historic role of building socialism non-violently and peacefully 
and the village peasant will fulfil his destiny. To humanity march¬ 
ing forward to a cooperative co-existence based upon a just social 
order, this would be a great contribution. Despite the cold wars 
that rage on, the collected experience, intelligence and knowledge 
of mankind, the very development of the productive forces, the entire 
course of human history, in short, tends towards a consummation 
wherein humanity will be united for greater and greater conquests 
over nature. Such a society of necessity will be based on brother¬ 
hood and equality, wherein power will reside in communities living 
cooperatively in their separate units. And yet humanity would be 
united as never before. It will be a unity of opposites. And so wo 
end where we began. This coming human society will bo a revival 
in a higher form of the liberty, equality and fraternity of the ancient 
gentes. It would be a spiral-like development, at a higher level. 
And humanity will march on, the “ceaseless adventure of man” 
will continue. 

The success of the Village Panchayat experiment in India 
would be a significant contribution to such a consummation of 
human society. 
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GLOSSARY 


Abadi : Site of village habitation. 
Adhivasi: A class of landholder, 
Adhyaksha: President. 

Aditya: Sun-God in Hindu mytho¬ 
logy. 

Ahar: A device for fetching water 
for irrigation. 

Ahir: A lower caste of Hindu culti¬ 
vators. 

A'in : Law. 

Akhara: Arena for wrestling. 
Amla: A petty revenue official. 
Amsam: Term used for village in 
Malabar district. 

Anchal: A territorial division for 
administrative purposes. 

Anikastha: Veterinary Doctor. 
Anna: Foodgrain. 

Anuvak: Part or chapter of a book. 
Apnaswati: Fertile land. 

Aranya: Forest. 

ArtaJia: A term used for fallow 
land in Rig Ved. 

Asami: An inferior class of land¬ 
holders. 

Ashwachakra: Stone wheel u.sed for 
drawing water from the well in 
Vedic period. 

Ashapal: Village official to look 
after 1,000 villages in Shukra’s time. 
Ashwadamak: Horse-trainer. 
Ashwamedhi Horse-sacrifice. 

Astir: Devil. 

Avatar: Incarnation of God. 

Bali: State’s share in the produce of 
land—term used by Manu. 
Bandhara: A kind of pipe-system for 
providing drinkable water in villa¬ 
ges- 

Baolie: Reservoir of water. 

Barga: Crop-sharing system of cul¬ 
tivation. 

Bargadar: One who cultivates on 
crop-share basis. 

Bash: Voluntary levy collected by 
Panchayat from the people in the 
villages. 

Batai: Crop-sharing. 

Begar: Unpaid forced labour. 

Bhag: State’s share in the produce. 
Bhagdugha: Collector of State’s 
share from the village people in the 
produce from land. 

Bhaghara: A term used by Shukra 
for village official to collect land re¬ 
venue for the State. 

Bhaichara: Brotherhood. 

Bham: Cess on carcass. 


Bhangara: A Punjabi folk-dance. 
Bhangi: Sweeper. 

Bhatika: Term used for agricul¬ 

tural labour in Budhist period. 
Bhoodan: Land-gift. 

Biswa: A land measurement equal 
to one twentieth part of a bigha. 

Chabuircr A mound constructed 
specially for sitting. 

Oiamar: One of the scheduled caste? 
carrying on shoe-making business. 
Chandal: A lower caste. 

Charkha: Spinning wheel. 

Chaupal: Village parlour. 
Chowkidar: Watchman. 

Choivkldari: A kind of levy col¬ 
lected for watch and ward of the 
village. 

Chhidra-AiwcRhak: One who is al¬ 
ways after finding faults in others- 
Chulha: Oven, hearth. 

Danda: Punishment. 
Danda’-Vulhaydk: A village officer 
appointed for punishing the wrong 
doer in middle ages. 

Daroga: Police Inspector. 

Dashi: A higher class of village offi¬ 
cial in ancient India responsible for 
administration of 10 villages. 
Dasyus: Term used in vedas for en¬ 
slaved people. 

Datra: Sickle for reaping the har¬ 
vest. 

Desam: A territorial division for 
administrative purposes in the 
South India akin to a village. 

Desi: A term used in vedic period to 
connote local or non-Aryan people. 
Deva^Rina: Debt to gods or the 

forces of nature. 

Dharma: Religion. 

Dharma-Asan: Seat of Justice or 
religion. 

Dharmapalak: Defender of faith and 
justice. 

Dharmasala: Rest house meant for 
travellers. 

Dharikar: One of the scheduled 
castes in India. 

Dhobi: Washerman. 

Dhur: A measure of land smaller 
than Biswa. 

Diwani: Civil Court. 

Dronmukha: A term used for union 
of 400 villages, in middle ages. 
Farman: A paper containing orders 
from the State. 
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Cana: A term used for local bodies 
in Ancient India. 

Ljanuja: Member of a gana. 
Garadiya: Shepherd. 

Ghee: Clarified butter. 

Ghosh: A type of village in Rama- 
yan Age. 

Ghosh-^Mahattar: Village official. 
Girasdari: An intermediary right. 
Gola: Store for preserving grain. 
Goj)a: Term used by Kautilya for 
village official. 

Gopalak: A man who maintains 
flocks of cattle. 

Gope: A man who maintains cow 
herds. 

Gopal: One who looks after cow- 
herds. 

Goondfl: Hooligan indulging in un¬ 
social activities. 

Gosthi: Meeting. 

Govikartan: Huntsman. 

Grama: Village. 

Grama-Bhojak: Village Headman. 
Gram-^dwar: Village gate. 
Gram^kshetra: Cultivated land 

around the village. 

Gram-'kantaka: Trouble-monger in¬ 
dulging in anti-communal activities. 
Gramagara: A term used for ordi¬ 
nary village paying usual revenue 
in Chandragupta’s time. 

Grampa: Term used by Shukra for 
special village official to look after 
Panthshala. 

Gramini: Term used by Manu for 
village official. 

Gramyajana: Village watchman. 
Gramik: Village official. 

Gramant: Village official in Rama- 
yan Age. 

Gram-Mahattar: A class of village 
officials in Ramayan Age. 

Gram Samiti: Village Assembly. 
Gram Vridha: Village Elders. 
Gulma: Police Out-post. 

Guru: Teacher. 

Haissiyat: Status. 

Hallasheri: A system of labour-gift 
for development work in Kashmir. 
Navis: Offering. 

Hawala: A system of Land-owner- 
ship. 

Him-^pat: Ice-fall. 

Hittal: A kind of cart used in villa¬ 
ges. 

Ijaredar: An intermediary right in 
land-ownership. 

Ilaqa: A territory. 


Indra: Rain-god of Vedic period. 

Jagirdari: An intermediary right 
granted by the British in India 
to their supporters by way of gift. 
Jamgha-Karika: Village courier. 
Jan-pad: Term used for republic in 
Vedic period. 

Jan-Shakti: Power of the People. 
Jaiak: Buddhist texts. 

Jati: Caste. 

Jee~huzoori: Gross flattery. 

Jowar: A small millet. 

Jyestha: Biggest village; term used 
to denote largest village according 
to population in Chandra Gupta’s 
time. 

Kachcha: Raw. 

Klumiirima: Term used in Rig Ved 
for water got by digging. 

Kanishtha: Smaller village accord¬ 
ing to population. 

Kanungo: A higher revenue official 
to look after the preparation and 
maintenance of land records. 

Kara: A tax specially levied on the 
yield of orchards. 

Karnan: A villave revenue officer 
maintaining village accounts. 
Karpasa: Cotton. 

Karshan: Act of tilling the land. 
Karvatika: Union of 200 villages, 
Katni: Sickle. 

Kautumhik: Term used for village- 
folk. 

Kaymi-pattadar: Permanent lessee. 
Kendra: Centre. 

Kharwat: A settlement akin to 

village in Buddhist period. 

Khas Mahal: Land under owners’ 
cwn cultivation. 

Khata: Threshing floor. 

Kheta: Term used in Jain texts for 
village. 

Khudkashta: Land under owners’ 
own cultivation. 

Kisan: Cultivator. 

Kohar: Pot-maker. 

Koop^manduk: Lit. Frog of the 
well. Conditioned by one’s own 
limitations. 

Krosha: Measure of distance equal 
to nearly 2 miles, as used in 
Buddhist period. 

Kshattri: Chamberlain. 

Kshetra: Cultivated field, 
Kshetra^pati: Lord of fields. 
Kshirodan: A kind of pudding 
prepared by cooking rice mixed 
with milk. 
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Kshir-sagar: Ocean of milk suppos¬ 
ed to be abode of God Vishnu in 
Hindu mythology. 

Kubha: Term used by Shukra for 
small villages. 

Kudimaramat: Repair of minor 
irrigation works. 

Kiila: Local bodies in ancient time. 
Kulkarni: Village record-keeper. 
Kutcherry: Court. 

Lambardars: Headmen of the vil¬ 
lage community. 

Langal: Ploughshare. 

Lashkar: Village judicial official in 
Garo Hills of Assam. 

Lathi: Stick. 

Lavan: Harvesting. 

Lekhpal: Village record-keeper. 
Lohar: Black Smith. 

Lokranjan: Winning the confidence 
of the people. 

Madhyama: Middling villages 

classed according to size of popula¬ 
tion in Chandragupta’s time. 
Mahamatra: A village official in 
Buddhist period. 

Mahjanpad: Republics in Maha- 
bharat period. 

Mahimai: Taxes on cares carrying 
food grains. 

Gram-Sevak: Village level worker. 
Khuls: Reservoir of water for 
irrigation purposes. 

Malba: Fund out of which the 
common expenses of the village 
communities are met in Punjab. 
Mamlatdar: A class of revenue 

officers. 

Mantra: A Vedic hymn. 

Mardan: Threshing, 

Masur: An inferior kind of food 
grain. 

Mauza: Village. 

Mazdoor: Labourer. 

Mela: Fair. 

Mistries: Masons. 

Mukhiya: Village Headman. 

Nagar: Small town or city. 

Nagarka: Town in Buddhist period. 
Nai Taleem: New system of edu¬ 
cation. 

Naukri: Service, 

Nayak: Term used by Shukra to 
denote village official to look after 
the administration of 10 villages. 
Nazrana: An illegal payment. 

Ntshka: Metallic coin cyrrent in 
Ancient time. 


Palagala: The courier. 

Palledar: Weighman. 

Palash: A kind of tree. 

Pclli: Term used for village settle¬ 
ment in Jain texts. 

Pana: Gold coin current in Kauti- 
lya’s time. 

Panchayat: Village Community. 
Pcinchotra: One fifth share. 
Fanthshala: Rest house specially 
meant for travellers- 
Panthshaladhipati: Manager of the 
Rest House. 

Para: A section of a village, 
Pargana: Sub-division. 

Pariharaka: Revenue free village 
in Chandragupta’s time. 
Parvieshwar: God Almighty. 

Patil or Patel: Village record- 
keeper. 

Pattakil : Village Headman. 

Patwari: Lowest revenue official 
who looks after village records. 
Phal: Blade or pointed end of the 
ploughshare. 

Pitri^Rina: Debt towards one's 
parents. 

Pradesh: Province. 

Pradhan: Headman. 

Praja: People. 

Pratihar: Peon engaged to sum¬ 
mon people when called for by the 
village official in Shukra’s time. 
Prithvi: Earth. 

Prithvidohan: Milching of the earth. 
Proverthy: An administrative unit 
in Travancore-Cochin. 

Puja: Worship. 

Pur: Cities of the type found at 
Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa. 

Purana: Mythological texts of the 
Hindus. 

Purandar: Conquerors of Purs—a 
term used by Aryans for their 
heroes in Vedic period. 

Puma Swarajya: Complete Inde¬ 
pendence. • 

Purohit: Priest. 

Pyau: Place for drinking water. 

Rajsuya^Yajna: Sacrificial ritual 

performed at the time of king's 
consecration. 

Raja^krit: King-maker- 

Rajju: Cess payable for settlement. 

Raj^patti: Royal fillet. 

Rath-’kara: Chariot-maker. 

Rishi: Sage. 

Rishi-Rina; Pebt towards teacher, 
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Ratna^havish: Jewel offering. 

Sabha: Assembly. 

Sabhya: Civilised. 

Sabhyata: Civilization. 

Sahasra: One thousimd. 

Sambhuya: Popular gathering. 
Samgrahana: Term used by Kauti- 
lya to denote union of 10 villages. 
Sarnajana: An Ancient deity sym¬ 
bol of political conciousness spread 
evenly among all the members of 
the community. 

Samant: Village official described 
by Shukra to look after HIO villages. 
Samkhyaka: Village accountant as 
described by Kautilya. 

Samuday: Local bodies. 

Samay: Laws of the Gan as passed 
in their meeting. 

Sangha: Local body. 

Sanjhi: A system of cultivation on 
crop-share basis prevalent in 
Punjab. 

Sawa-kangni: Inferior millet. 

Saptasaindhava: Area bounded by 
six rivers on both sides of the Indus 
as described in Vedas. 

Sarai: A resi house for travellers. 
Sarvausadh: Which can cure all 
diseases. 

Satmana: Gold coin used in later 
Vedic period. 

Seer: Plough-share, 

Senani: A military official. 

Seiu: Reservoir of water. 

Shati: Term used by Manu to de¬ 
note village official responsible for 
administration of 100 villages. 
Shaulkik: Term used by Shukra 

for the collector of taxes from 
traders. 

Shishya : Disciple. 

Shristi: The Universe. 

Shramadan: Labour-gift. 

Shreni: Corporation. 

Shresthin: Mercantile cla.ss. 
Sifarish: Recommendation. 

SUa: Land held by the State. 
Sitadhyaksha: Official to look after 


the cultivation of land held by 
the State. 

Sneh-sammelan: Affection Con¬ 

ference. 

Sem-Ras: Special drink of Aryans 
in Vedic period. 

Soshit: Exploited. 

Sthruja: Organization of 80 villages. 
Sthivi: A place for storing grain in 
Vedic period. 

Subah: Province. 

Sukta: Ode. 

Sufaidposh: White-Collared. 

Suia: Charioteer. 

Sway am ja: Term u.sed for self- 
flowing water in Rig Vedic period. 

Taksh an : C ar penter. 

Talati: A lower grade of village 

revenue officer. 

Taluka: Sub-division. 

Tapasya: Penance. 

Tava: Frying pan for cooking 
bread. 

Tirthankar: Order of religious 

head of the Jainas. 

Tola: A portion of a village 
Up-pradhan: Vice-President. 

Urad: Small millet. 

Urar: An assembly of the village 
people. 

Urdara: A utensil for measuring 
food grain in Vedic period. 

Vojra: Armour of Lord Indra. 
Vepan: Sowing. 

Vanina: A Vedic deity symbol of 
water. 

Vartani: Road-cess. 

Vishanti: A class of village official 
responsible for administration of 
50 villages as mentioned by Manu. 
Vivita: Tax levied on pasture in 
Buddha’s time. 

Vyayamshala: Place for physical 
exercises. 

Yamik: Term used by Shukra for 
village watchmen. 

Yojan: A measure of distance. 

ZUia: District. 
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